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SECTION      L 

Of  the  Different   Species  of  Phi- 
losophy. 


MORAL  philofophy,  or  the  rdence  of  human  na- 
ture, may  be  treated  after  two  diflFerent  manners ; 
each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  merit,  and  may  contribute 
to  the  entertainment,  inftru£lion,  and  reformation  of 
mankind.  The  one  confiders  man  chiefly  as  born  fo< 
adion ;  and  as  influenced  in  his  anions  by  tafte  and  fen- 
timent ;  purfuing  one  obje£l,  and  avoiding  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  which  thefe  objedls  fcem  to  poflefs^ 
according  to  the  light  in  which  they  prefent  themfelves. 
Virtue,  of  all  objefts,  is  the  moft  valuable  and  lovely  j 
and  accordingly  this  fpecies  of  philofophers  paint  her  in  the 
moft  amiable  colours  5  borrowing  all  helps  from  poetry 
and  eloquence,  and  treating  their  fubjeft  in  an  eafy  and 
obvious  manner,  and  fuch  as  is  beft  fitted  to  pleafe  the 
imagination,  and  engage  the  afFefiions.  They  feleft  the 
moft  ftriking  obfervations  and  bftances  from  commoa 
life  ;  place  oppofite  charafters  in  a  proper  contraft  ^  and 
alluring  us  into  the  paths  of  virtue  by  the  views  of  glory 
and  happirtefs,  direft  our  fteps,  in  thefe  paths  by  the 
foundeft  precepts  and  moft  illuftrious  examples.  The]^ 
make  us  feel  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue ;  they 
excite  and  regulate  our  fentixnents  5  and  fo  they  can  but 
bend  our  hearts  to  the  Jove  of  probity  and  true  J^onour, 
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they  think,  that  they  have  fully  attained  the  end  of  all 
their  labours. 

The  other  fpecjes  of  philofophers  treat  man  rather  as 
?i  reafonable  than  an  a£live  being,  and  endeavout  to  form 
his  underftanding  more  than  ^ultiv^te  bis  manners^  They 
regard  mankind  as  a  fubJQiSl  of  fpeculation  j  and  with  9, 
narrow  fcrutiny  diamine  huipan  nature,  in  order  to  find 
thofe  principles,  which  regulate  our  underftijiding,  cx*- 
cite  our  fentiments,  and  make  us  approve  or  blajtne  any 
particular  objeft,  aition,  or  behaviour.  They  think  it 
a  reproach  to  all  literature,  that  philofophy  fliould  not 

^et  have  fixed,  beyond  controverfy,  the  foundation  of 
morals,  reafoning,  and  criticifm,  and  fhould  for  ever  talk 
pf  truth  and  falfehood,  vice  and  virtue,  beauty  and  de- 
formity, without  being  able  to  determine  the  fourqe  of 
thefe  diftinftions.  While  they  attempt  this  arduous  talk, 
they  are  deterred  by  no  difficulties  ;  but  proceeding  from 
particular  inftances  to  general  principles,  they  ftill  pu(h 
on  <their  inquiries  to  principles  more  general,  and  reft 

'  not  fatisfied  till  they  arrive  at  thofe  original  principles, 
by  which,  in  every  fcience,  all  human  curiofity  muft  be 
bounded.  Tho'  their  fpeculations  feem  abftracft,  and 
even  unintelligible  to  common  readers,  they  pleafe  them- 
felves  with  the  approbation  of  the  learned  and  the  wifCj 
and  think  themfelves  fufficiently  compenfated  for  the  la- 
bours of  their  whole  lives,  if  they  can  difcover  fome 
hidden  truths,  which  may  contribute  to  the  inftruftion 
of  pofteritj^ 

'Tis  certain,  that  th^  eafy  and  obviqus  philofojAy  will 
always,  \vith  th^  generality  of  marikind,  have  the  pre- 
ference to  the  accurate  and  abftrufe  ]^  and  by  many  wiU 
te  recommended,  not  only  as  more  agreeable,  but  more 
^fcful  than  the  other.  It  enters  more  into  common  life  5 
moulds  the  heart  and  affedlions  ;  and,  by  touching  thof<; 
|Drinciple§  which  a(^uate  men:,  reforms  their  condu^,  and 
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brings  them  nearer  that  model  of  perfeftion  which  It 
defcribwa  nOn  the  contriary^  the  abftrufe  philofophy,  be- 
iQgH  founded  oit  a  turn  of  mind,  which  cannot  enter 
intoihufmefs.  and  adton,  vanifhes  when  the  philofopher 
l^Ytes  .the  ibade,  ^nd  coikies  into  open  day;  nor  can 
its  principles^  eafily  retain  Any  influence  over  our  con- 
duSb  and  beii^vk)ur.  The  feelings  of  our  fcntiments, 
tke  agiitations  of  our  paffionsi,  the  vehemence  of  bur  af^ 
feS:i<>n$^  diffi|>a£e  aU  its  conclufionS)  and  reduce  the  pro« 
fouod  pihiiafopher  to  si  mere  plebeian. 

This  alfo  thuft  ht  confefled,  that  the  moft  durable, 
a^^well  as  jufteft  fame  has  been  acquired  by  the  eafy 
philofophy,  and  that  abftra£i:  reafoiiers  feem  hitherto  to 
have  fenjoyed  only  a  momentary  reputation,  from  the  ca- 
price or  Ignorance  of  their  own  age^  but  have  not  beea 
ablt  to  fupport  their  renown  with  more  equitable  poftc- 
rity.  'Tis  eafy  for  a  profound  philofopher  to  commit  a 
oniftake  in  his  fubtile  reafonirigs  ;  and  one  miftake  is  the 
nec^flaly  parent  of  another,  while  he  puflies  on  his  con- 
fequences,  aiid  is  not  deterred  from  embracing  any  con* 
clufion,  by  its  imufual  appea^rance,  or  its  contradi<Slioa 
to  pdpular  opinion.  But  a  philofopher  who  proppfes  cn- 
}y  to  reprefent  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  in  more 
beautiful  arid  miore  engaging  colours,  if  by  accident  he 
conimits  a  miftake,  goes  no  farther ;  but  renewing  his 
appeal  to  common  fenfe,  and  the  natural  fentiments  of 
the  mind,  return^  into  the  right  path,  and  fecures  him- 
lelf  ftpm  any  dangerous  JUufions.  The  fame  of  Ci- 
CERO  ilouri&es  at  prefent;  but  that  of  Aristotle  is 
utterly  decayed.  La  Bruyere  paflTesthe  feas,  and  ftill 
maintains  his  reputation :  But  the  glory  of  Malebranche 
is  confined  to  his  own  nation,  and  to  his  own  age.  And 
Adixison,  perhaps,  will  be  read  with  pleafure,  when 
Locke  ftall  be  entirely  forgotten. 
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The  mere  philofopher  is  a  charaSer  which  is  common- 
ly but  little  acceptable  in  the  world,  as  beihg  fuppofcd  to- 
con  tribute  Jio  thing  either  to  the.  advantage  6t  pleafure  of 
{ocitty ;  While  he  lives  remote  from  comifninicatiort  with 
mankinjl,  aji4  is  wrapped  up  in  princrples  and  notiona 
equally  remote  from  their  comprehenfion,  Ort  the  Other 
band,  the  mere  ignorant  is  ftill  more  defpifed  %  nor  19 
any  thing  deemed  a  furer  fign  of  an  illiberal  geftius  in  an 
age  and  nation  where  the  fciences  Hourifli,  th^to  be 
intirely  void  of  all  relifli  for  thofe  noble  entertainments. 
The  rooft  perfe6l  charafter  is  fuppofcd  to  ht  hetwiCita 
thofp  extremes ;  retaining  an  equal  abilhy  and  taftc  for 
books,  company,  and  bufinefsj  prcferving  inr  converfa- 
lion  that  difeernment  and  delicacy  which  ariftr  from  po- 
lite letters;  and  in  bullnefs,  that  probity  and  accuracy 
Which  are  the  natural  refult  of  a  juA  philofophy.  In  or-^ 
der  to  diffufe  and  cultivate  fo  accompliibed  jsl  cbarader^ 
nothing  can  be  more  ufeful  than  compofitiojis  of  tiae  eafy 
ftylG  and  manner,  which  draw  not  too  much  from  life, 
require  no  deep  applicatioii  or  retreat  to  be  comprehended, 
and  fend  back  the  ftudent  among  mankind  full  pf  noblo 
fentiments  and  wife  {M-ecepts,  applicable  to  every  exigence 
of  human  life.  By  means  of  fuch  comppiltions,  virtue 
becomes  amiable,  fcieitce  agreeable^  company  inftru^ve^ 
and  retirement  entertaining. 

Man  is  a  reafonable  being ;  and  as  fuch,  receives^  from  ' 
fcience  his  proper  food  and  nourifliment :  But  fo  narrow 
are  the  bounds  of  human  underftanding,  that  little  fiidsfac* 
tlon  can  be  hoped  for  ill  thi$  particular,  either  from  the 
extent  or  fecurity  of  his  acquifitions*  Man  is  a  fociable, 
no  lefs  than  a  reafonable  being  :  But  nci&er  qan  he  al- 
ways enjoy  company  agreeable  and  araufing,  or  prefcrvfe 
tne  proper  relifh  of  them.  Man  is  aUb  an  aflive  being  5 
and  from  that  difpofition,  as  well  as  from  the  various  nc- 
ceffities  of  human  life,  muft  fubmit  to  buftnefs  and  oc-^ 

cupation ; 
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t^tatiati:  Bilt  the  mind  requires  ibme  rtlaxatioo»  ani 
caonot  always  fiipport  its  bent  to  care  ati^  induflry.  It 
foimiy  theo»  that  nature  has  pointed  out  a  mixed  kind  of 
life  aa  mod  fuitable  to  human  race,  and  fecretly  admo* 
jt^ed  them  to  allow  none  of  thefe  biafles  to  draw  too 
mucbyrfo  as  to  incapacitate  them  For  other  occupations 
and  entertainments.  Indulge  your  paffion  for  fcience^ 
fays  jQie,  but  let  your  fcience  be  humati^  ^d  fuch  as  may 
have  a  direa  reference  to  afiion  tod  fodcty.  Abftrufe 
thought  and  profound  reiearches  I  prphibit,  and  will  fe* 
vwely  puniHij  by  the  penfive  melancholy  which  they  in- 
trbdoce,  by  the  endlefs  uncertainty  in  which  they  in- 
volve you,  and  by  the  cold  reception  which  your  pre- 
tended difcoyeries  will  meet  with,  when  cochmunicated. 
Be  a  philolbpber  j  but,  amidft  aU  your  philofophy,  be  (till 
«  man. 

Were  the  generality  of  mankind  contented  to  prefer 
fheeafy  philofophy  to  the  abftrad):  and  profound,  with- 
out thirowing  any  blame  or  contempt  on  the  latter,  it 
might  not  be  improper,  perhiqps,  to  comply  with  this  ge- 
neral bfrfnion,  and  aHofW  ereiy  man  to  er^oy,  without 
of^fitibn,  bis  own  tafte  and  fimifanent*  But  as  th« 
matt^li  often  ourkd  fimher^  even  to  die  abfolute  re- 
je£ling  aU'|»ofoand  reaibnii^^  or  what  is  commonly 
called  meiapbjifusj  we  ihall  qow  proceed  to  confider  what 
caQ  reafimaUy  be  pleaded  in  their  behalf. 

We  may  begin  with  obf^rving,  that  one  confidcraWe 
advantage  i^ich  refults  &om  .the  accurate  and  abftraft 
philofophy,  is,  its  fubferviency  to  the  eafy  and  humane  ; 
which,  withoiit  the  former^  can  never  attain  a  fufficient 
degree  of  cxaftneft  in  its  fentiments,  precepts,  or  rea- 
fonings.  All  polite  letters  are  nothing  but  pictures  of 
buman  life  in  various  attitudes  and  fituations ;  and  in- 
fpire  us  with  different  fentiments,  of  praife  or  blame,  ad- 
miration or  ridicule,  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  objeft 
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which  they  fct  belore  u$.    .An  artift  muft  be^l^ctter  qmR^ 
fi«d  to  fucoeed  inAis  trlkdcrtalcifig^'iniio^  beiufesaJe^ 
cate  tafte  and  a  quick  apprebmficm^  sK)IIel&s.aQ  iiccoxats 
knowledge  of  the  internal  fabric,  the  operations  pfthe 
undcrftaiiding,  the  workings  of  ther  paffiobs,  and  the  va* 
rious  fpecies  oT  fentiment  which  difcriroinatc  vice  and 
virtue.    However  painful  thi?  inward  fearch  ,ot  ii^qiiiry 
m^y  appear,  it  beQomes,  jj^  feme  meaWc,  requifite  t<> 
thofe,  who  would  defcribe  witb  fuccefs  tha  obvipus  and 
outward  appearances  of  life  and  ^manners.    Xh^  ^ato* 
mift  prefents  to  th^  eye  the  moft  hideous  and  difegree^* 
obje<as ;  but  his  fcience  is  highly  ufcful  to  tb?  painter  in. 
d^lineatipg  eve^  a  Y^Nus  or  an  Hj^lek.    .While  ^ 
latter  employs  ^U  tb#  richeftxolpurs  of  his^art,  ?nd  gi^?§g. 
his  figures  the  moft.  graceful  and, engaging  aiis;  he^np^ 
ftill  carry  bis  attentio©  to  the  ix;i:^;^"d  jaxudurc  of  tjic  bu* 
man  body,  the  pofition  of  the  mufcles,  the  fabric  of  the 
bones,  and  the  ufe  and  figure  of  every  part  pr.org^. 
Accuracy  is>  in,  every,  cafe,  advantageous  to  beauty,  and 
juft  reafoning  to  delicate  fentiments.    In. vain  would  w^ 
exalt  the  one  by  depreciating  the  other. 

Befides,  we  may  obfcrve,  in  every  art  or  profeffioif, 
eve6  tboie  which  moft  concern  Jifjs  or  a^on,  that  a  fpi- 
rit  of  accuracy,  however  acquired,  cajpries  all  tf  them 
nearer  their  perfefi»o|i,  ;^nd  renders  them  snore .  fidbfer* 
vient  to  the  interefis.of.fockty*  And  tho'  a>  philp^pher 
may  live  remote  from  bufinefs,  the  genius  of  philQibphy^ 
if  carefully  cultivated  .by  feveral,  muft  gradually  diffufe 
itfelf  thro'  the  whole  fpciety,  and  bcftow  a  fimilar  cor- 
re6inefs  on  every  art  and  calling*  The  politician  will 
acquire  greater  forefight  and  fubtilty^  in  the  fobdividing 
and  balancing  of  power ;  the  lawyer  more  n^ethod  and 
finer  princij;des  in  his  reafonings  ;  and  the  general  more 
regularity  in  his  difcipline,  and  more  cauttpa  in  his 
plans  and  operation.    The  (lability  of  modera  govern* 
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mcnts  above  the  antient,  and  the  accuracy  of  modem 
fiulDfojpli]^  hayeimtmvsody  add  prctebly  will  Hill  im« 

Were  thfeit  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  thcfe  ftu- 
dies,  beyond  the  gratification  of  an  innocent  curioCty, 
yet  ought  not  even  this  to  be  dc^ifed  ;  as  being  one  ac- 
ccffion  to  thofe  few  fafe  and  harmlefs  pleafures  which  arc 
beftowed  on  human  race.  The  ftvceteft  and  moft  inof- 
fenfive  path  of  life  leads  thro*  the  avenues  of  fcicncc  and 
learning ;  and  whoever  can  either  remove  any  obftruc- 
tions  in  this  way,  or  open  up  any  new  profpeft,  ought 
lb  far  to  be  efteemed  a  benefactor  to  mankind.  And 
dio' thefe  rcfearches  may  appear  painful  and  fadgaing» 
Vs  with  fome  minds  as  with  fbme  bodies,  which  being 
endowed  with  vigorous  and  florid  health,  require  ftverc 
exercife,  and  reap  a  pleafure  from  what,  to  the  genera- 
lity of  mankind,  may  feem  burdenfome  and  laborious^ 
Oblcurity,  indeed,  is  painful  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to 
the  eye ;  but  to  bring  light  from  obfcurity,  by  whatever 
bbour,  muft  needs  be  deKghtful  and  rejoicing. 

But  this  obfcurity  in  the  profound  and  abftraiS  philo- 
ibphy,  is  objefted  to,  not  only  as  painful  and  fatiguing, 
but  as  the  inevitable  fource  of  uncertainty  and  error. 
Here^iideed  lies  the  jufteft  and  moft  plaufibte  olje£tioa 
againft  a  confiderable  part  of  metaphyfics,  tfiat  Ihcy  arc 
not  properly  a  fdence,  but  arife  either  from  the  fruitlefi 
tfibrts  of  human  vanity,  which  would  penetrate  into  fub* 
jeds  utterly  inaeceffible  to  the  undeiftanding,  or  from 
the  craft  of  popular  ftipefftitidns,  which,  being  uaaUe  to; 
defend  diemfelves  oh  fair  ground,  raife  thefe  intanglhig 
brambles  to  cover  and  proted  their  weaknefs.  Chaced 
from  the  open  country,  thefe  robbers  fly  i^to  the  foreft, 
and  lie  in  wait  to  break  ki'upOh  every  unguarded  avenue 
of  the  mind,  and  overwhelm  k  with  religious  feat's  and 
pr^ttdices.    The  ftouteft  antagonift,  if  he  remits  his 
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watch  a  moment,  is  op^r^M«  And  mwff  thfoi^ 
cowardice  arid  folly,  open  th^  gatts  to  the  rnrfnks^  auid 
wiQingI]r  receive  them  with  reveience  and  fubnMJidttiy  as 
thenr  legal  fovcrcigns. 

But  IS  this  a  juft  caufe  why  philofophers  diould  deiift 
from  fuch  refearchesy  and  leave  fuperftition  ftill  in  poF- 
feffion  of  her  retreat  ?  Is  it  not  reafonable  to  draw  a  di« 
ttd:  contrary  conclufion,  and  perceive  the  neceffity  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  moft  fecf et  reCeflSbs  of  the  ene« 
my  ?  In  vain  do  we  hope,  that  men,  from  fiiequent  dif- 
appointments,  will  at  laft  abandon  fuch  airy  fciences^ 
and  difcover  Ae  proper  province  of  human  reafon.  For, 
befidcs  that  many  perfons  find  too  fenfiblc  an  intercft  in 
I^rpetually  recalling  fuch  topics ;  befides  this.  Hay,  ike 
motive  of  blind  defpair  can  n^ver  reafonably  have  place 
in  the  fciences ;  Cnce,  however  unfacce&Ail  former  at- 
tempts may  have  proved,  there  is  dill  room  to  hope,  that 
the  induftry,  good  fortune,  or  improved  fagacity  of  fuc- 
cceding  generations  may  reach  difcoveries  unknown  to 
former  ages*  Each  adventurous  genius  will  ftill  1^^  at 
the  arduous  prize,  and  find  himfelf  ftimulated,  latheir 
than  difcouraged,  by  the  failures  of  his  prcdeceilbrs ; 
while  he  hopes  that  the  glory  of  atchieving  fo  hard  an 
adventure  is  refcrved  for  him  alone.  The  only  n^ethod. 
of  freeing  learning,  at  once,  from  thefe  abftrufe  queftioas, 
i§  to  enquire  ferioufly  into  the  nature  of  human  under* 
ftanding,  and  fhew  from  an  exaiSt  analyfis  of  its  powers 
a^dcapacity,  that  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  fuch  re* 
mote  and  abftrufe  fubjefts*  We  muft  fubmit  to  ihh  fa- 
tigue, in  order  to  live  at  eafe  for  ever  after  :  Arid  muft 
cultivate  true  metaphyfics  with  fome  care,  jn  order:  to  de- 
llroy  the  falfe  and  adulterate.  Indolencey  wfaichttto  ibtnc 
perfons,  affords  a  fafeguard  againft  this  deoeitful  jAilofo- 
phy,  is,  with  others,  overbalanced  by  curiofity ;  and 
defpair,  which,  at  fome  moments,  prevails,  may  givf 
3  place 
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|*u:e  afjtcmardJ  to  f^^uiiie  hopes  and  expecSlations; 
Acciirate  and  jtift  reafooing  ^  the  only  catholic  remedy, 
fittcdt  Ibff  iill  pcrfons  «nd  all  dtfpofitions,  and  is  alone 
able  to  fubvert  that  abftrufe  pbilofophy  and  metaphyfical 
jargon,  which,  being  tnixed  up  with  popular  fuperftition, 
lenders  it  in  a  manner  impenetrable  to  carelefsf  rcafoners^ 
and  gives  it  the  air  cf  fcience  airf  wifdom. 

Befules  this  advantage  of  rcje^ng^  af^er  deliberate  In- 
qviry,  the  moil  uncertain  and  diiagreeahle  part  of  learn- 
ing, theire  are  many  pofitive  advantages,   which  lefult 
from  an  accurate  fcrutiny  into  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  human  nature*    *Tis  remarkabk  concerning  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  that  tho'  moft  intimately  prefent  to 
lis,  yet  whenever  they  become  dae  obje^  of  reflexion, 
they  fecm  involved  in  obfcurity,  new:  can  the  cy«  readily 
^nd  dwfe  lines  and  boundaries,  which  difcriminatc  and 
diftinguifli  them.     The  objedts  are  too  fine  to  remain 
long  in  the  fame  afpc<ft  or  fituation ;  and  muft  be  appre- 
hended in  an  inftant,  by  a  fuperior  penetration,  derived 
from  nature,  and  improved  by  habit  and  rcfleaion.    It 
becomes,  therefore,   no  inconfiderable  part  of  fcience 
barely  to  know  the  different  operations  of  the  mind,  to 
feparate  them  from  each  other,  to  clafs  them  under  their 
proper  divifions,  and  to  correft  all  that  feeming  diforder, 
in  which  they  lie  involved,  when  made  the  objeft  of  re- 
fleaionand  inquiry.    This  talk  of  ordering  and  diftin-. 
guifcing,  which  has  no  merit,  when  performed  with  re- 
g«d  to  external  bodies,  the  ol^efts  of  our  fenfes,  rifcs 
in  il3  value,  when  direaed  towards  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  and  labour  which 
we  nrtct  withia  performing  it.     And  if  we  can  go  no 
farther  than  this  mental  geography,  or  delineation  of  the 
'    diftlnapwts  and  powers  of  <i>e  mind,  'tis  at  leaft  a  fa- 
tisfeaibato  go  fo  far  ;  and  the  more  obvious  this  fcience 
i?ay  appear  (and  it  is  by  no  means  obvious)  the  more 
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contemptible  fiill  muft  die  jgnoranci^  of  it  1^  eljcemoj 
in  all  pretenders  to  ie^rning;  and  philofopby. 

Nor  can  there  remain  ^y  fufpk^)  ^tt>  thi^  kkmce 
h  uncertain  and  chimerical ;  ixnl^  W9  :&oiaid  entertain 
fuch  a/cepticifm  as  is  entirely  ftibver^ve  ^allfpecula^ 
tion,  and  even  a£iion.  It  cajtHu>t  be  (doubted,  thai;  die 
mind  is  endowed  with  f^veral  powfsrs  ^  and  faculties  that 
thcfe  powers  are  totally  diftinft  from  each  other,  that 
what  is  really  diftinft  to  the  iijlnciediate  percep^on  may- 
be diftinguiflied  by  reflecSlion ;  and  confequentjy,  that 
there  is  a  truth  and  falfhood  in  all  propofitions  on  this 
fubjeft,  and  a  truth  and  falfhood,  which  lie  not  beyond 
the  compafs  of  human  underftanding.  There  are  many 
obvious  diftin6^ions  of  this  kind,  fuch  as  thofo  between 
the  will  ahd  underftanding,  the  imagination  and  paffions, 
which '  fall  within  the  comprfhcnfion  of  every  human 
creature;  and  the  finer  and  more  philofophical  diftinc- 
tions  are  no  lefs  real  and  certain,  tho'  more  diBcult  to 
be  comprehended.  Some  ini(lance^,  efpecially  lafe  oHes, 
of  fuccefs  in  thefe  enquiries,  may  give  us  a  jufter  notion 
of  the  certainty  and  fplidity  of  this  branch  of  learning. 
And  fliall  we  efteem  it  worUiy  the  labour  of  a  philofopher 
to  give  us  a  true  iyftem  of  the  planets,  and  adjuft  the  po-« 
,^tion  and  order  of  thofe  remote  bodies  5  while  we  affeft 
to  overlook  thofe,  who,  with  1q  n>uch  fuccefs,  delii^eate 
tl^e  parts  of  the  mind,  in  which  we  are  fo  intimately  con- 
cerned ? 

But  may  we  ix>t  hope,  tiiat  philofophy,  if  cultivated 
with  <?am,  and  encouraged-  by  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
^c,  may  cari^  its  vefi»arobes  ftill  lartfaer,  and  difcovef,  at 
leaft  in  feme*  degree,  the  fecret  fprings  and  principles, 
by  whicb  the  human  nund  is  adti^ted  in  its  operations  i 
Aftronomers  had  long  contented  themfelves  with  proving, 
froni  the  phsenomena,'  the  true  motions,  order,  and  mag- 
llkude  pf  thp  Ml^av^ly  bpdic; :  Till  9  philoTopher,  at  laft, 
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arofe,  who  feems,  from  the  ha^pieft  re^fofiingi  fo  have 
alfo  determiiied  the  laWs  apd  forces  by  which  the  revolu^ 
tions  of  the  planets  are  governed  and  dircfted.  The  like 
haft^fceofl  pdtformed  with  r€gii'd  tb  other  flarts  of  nature. 
And  thersii^]K>  reafon  te  ddpair  of  equal  fuccefs  in  our 
inqaliries  ccUiccJnMig  flxe  mejital  pdwers  and  ceconomy,  if 
pralbcuted  ^h^  €<{iial  ca);yacity  and  caution.  Tis  pro* 
baUd,'  that  bhe  operation  and  principle  of  the  mind  dt" 
peiids^oftarimhferj  whSch,^  again,  may  be  refolved  inta 
one  more  general  and  unmrfal  i  And  how  far  thefe  re- 
feai-ches  may  poffibly  be  carried,  it  wDl  be  difficult  for  us, 
be£oi^,  or  ev«en  after,  a  tareflil  trial,  exadly  to  determine. 
This  i$  certain,  that  attempts  of  this  kind  are  every  day 
maije  eveft  by  thbfe  who  philbfophize  the  moft  negjigently : 
And  nothing  caii  be  more  reiquifite  than  to  enter  upon  the 
entqrpriic  wkh  thorough  care  and  attention^  that,  if  it 
*  lie  within  the  compafs^  of  human  underftanding,  it  may  at 
Jaft  be  happily  atchieved  ;  if  not,  it  may,  however,  be 
rejected  with  fome  confidence  and  fecurity.  This  laft 
concluiion,  furely,  is  not  defirable,  nor  ought  it  to  be 
embraced  too  rafhly.  For  how  much  muft  we  diminifh 
from  the  beauty  and  value  of  this  fpecies  of  philofophy, 
upon  fuch  a  fuppofition  ?  Moralifts  have  hitherto  been 
accuftomcd,  when  they  confidered  the  vaft  multitude  anc^. 
diverfity  of  a£lions  that  excite  our  approbation  or  diflike, 
to  fearch  for  fome  common  principle,  on  which  this  va- 
riety of  fentiments  might  depend.  And  tho'  they  have 
fometimes  carried  the  matter  too  far,  by  their  paffion  for 
fome  one  general  principle ;  it  muft,  however,  be  con* 
fefied,  that  they  are  excufeble,.  in  expefting  to  find  fome 
general  principles,  into  whic^  all  the  vices  and  virtues 
were  juftly  to  be  refolved,  The^like  has  been  the  endeavour 
of  critics,  logicians,  and  even  politicians :  Nor  have  their 
s^ttempts  been  wholly  unfuccefsful  j  tho'  perhaps  longer 
time,  greater  accuracy,  and  more  ardent  application  may 
bring  tbcfe  fciences  ftilj  nearer  their  pcxfeftipn.  To  throw 
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up  at  once  all  prctcnfions  of  this  kind  may  juflly  be 
deemed  more  rafli,  precipitate,  and  dogmatical,  than  even 
the  boldeft  and  ittoft  aMrmative  pKIbTopKy,  whtcli  Tias 
ever  attempted  to  impofe  its  crude  dilates  and  principles 
en  mankind. 

What  the'  thefe  relTopinis  concerniiig  huflspn  n^^re 
feem  abftra6i,  and  of  difficult  comprehenfibn  i  This 
afFords  no  prefumption  of  their  falfhood.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  feems  impoffible,  that  what  has  hitherto  efcaped 
fo  many  wife  and  profound  philofophers  ^5«  bt  very  ob- 
vious and  eafy.  And  whatever  pains  thefe  refearches  may 
coft  us,  we  may  think  ourfelves  fiifiidently  rewarded,  not 
only  in  point  of  profit  but  of  pl«afurc,  if  by  that  means, 
we  can  make  any  addition  to  our  flock  of  knowledge,  in 
&bje£bs  of  fuch  unfpeakable  importance* 

But  as,  after  all,  the  abftraflednefs  of  thefe  fpccula- 
tions  is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  difadvantage  to 
them,  and  as  this  diiEculty  may  perhaps  be  furmounted 
by  care  and  art,  and  the  avoiding  all  unneceflary  detail, 
tve  have,  in  the  following  inquiry,  attempted  to  throw 
fome  light  upon  fubjefts,  from  which  uncertainty  has 
hitherto  deterred  the  wife,  and  obfcurity  the  ignorant, 
Happy,  if  we  can  unite  the  boundaries  of  the  different 
ipecies  of  philofophy,  by  reconciling  profound  inquiry 
ivith  clearnefs,  and  truth  with  novelty  1  And  ftill  more 
happy,  if,  re'afoning  in  this  eafy  manner,  we  can  under- 
tiiine  the  foundations  of  an  abftrufe  philofophy,  whic}^ 
feems  to  have  ferved  hithej:to  only  as  a  flielter  to  fuper-, 
ftition,  and  a  cover  to  abfurdity  and  error ! 
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EVERY  one  will  readily  allow,  that  there  Is  a  con- 
fiderable  difFerence  between  the  perceptions  of  the 
mind,  when  a  man  feels  the  pain  of  exceflTve  heat,  or 
the  pleafurc  of  moderate  warmth,  and  when  he  after- 
wards recalls  to  his  memory  this  fcnfation,  or  anticipates 
it  by  his  imagination,  Thefe  faculties  may  mimic  or 
copy  the  perceptions  of  the  fenfes ;  but  they  never  can 
reach  entirely  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  original  fen- 
timent.  The  utmoft  we  fay  of  them,  even  when  they 
operate  with  greateft  vigour,  is,  that  they  reprefent  their 
objeft  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  that  we  could  almojl  fay 
we  feel  or  fee  it :  But  except  the  mind  be  difordered 
by  difeafe  or  madnefs,  they  never  can  arrive  at  fuch  a 
pitch  of  vivacity,  as  to  render  thefe  perceptions  alto- 
gether undiftinguifliable.  All  the  colours  of  poetry,  how- 
ever fplendid,  can  never  paint  natural  objefts  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  defcription  be  taken  for  a  real 
landfkip.  The  muft  lively  thought  is  ftill  inferior  to  the 
duJleft  fenfation. 

We  may  obferve  a  like  diftlntfiion  to  run  thro'  all  the 
other  perceptions  of  the  mind.  A  man,  in  a  fit  of  an- 
ger, is  aftuated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  one  wha 
only  thinks  of  that  cmQtion,    If  you  tell  me,  that  any 
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perfon  is  in  lovcy  I  eafiljr  tmderftand  your  meaning,  and 
form  a  juft  conception  of  his  fituadon ;  but  neirer  caa 
miftake  that  conception  for  the  real  diibrders  and  agita- 
tions of  the  p^on.  When  we  reflet  on  our  paft  fenti« 
ments  and  aiFedions,  our  thought  is  a  faithful  mirror, 
«nd  copies  its  objects  truly ;  but  the  colours  which  it 
employs  are  faint  and  dull,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  in 
which  our  original  perceptions  were  clothed.  It  requires 
no  nice  difcernment  nor  metaphyfical  head  to  mark  At 
diftindion  between  them. 

Here  therefore  we  may  divide  all  the  perceptions  of 
the  mind  into  two  clafles  or  fpecies,  which  are  diftinguiih* 
ed  by  their  different  degrees  of  force  and  viracity.  The 
hb  forcible  and  lively  are  commonly  denominated^ 
Thoughts  or  ][dbas.  The  other  fpecies  want  a  name 
in  our  language,  and  in  moft  others ;  I  fuppofe,  becaufii 
k  was  not  requifite  for  any,  but  phikibphicai  puipofes, 
to  rank  them  undc^  a  general  term  or  i4>pellation.  Let 
vs,  therefore,  ufe  a  little  freedom$  and  call  them  Im- 
pressions; employing  that  word  in  a  fenfe  fomewhat 
different  from  the  ufuah  By  the  term  im^ffimj  the^y 
I  mean  all  <mr  more  livdy  perceptions,  when  we  hear, 
or  fee,  or  fed,  or  love,  or  hate,  ordefire^  or  will.  And- 
impreffioDs  are  diftinguiihed  frpm  ideas,  wlucb  are  the 
lefs  lively  ^perceptions  of  which  we  are  coaicious,  when 
we  refled:  on  any  of  thofe  fenfetions  or  movemeata  above 
mentioned. 

Nothing,  at  firft  view,  may  feem  mort  i^bdunded 
tium  the  thought  of  man^  vi^ich  not  cmly  efeapes  all 
)iuman  power  and  authority,  but  is  not-even  reftrained- 
within  the  limits  of  nature  and  reality.  To  form  monfter?^ 
and  join  incongruous  ihapes  and  appearances,  coftstbe 
imagination  no  more  trouble  dian  to  conceive  the  moft 
natural  and  familiar  obje&s.  And  whi|e  the  body  is  con-^ 
i^ed  to  one  plane^  along  which  it  creeps  with  pain  ajid 
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^yScuIt^ ;  the  diotight  cail  lA  an  uiftant  traiif^rt  u^  iii-i^ 
totfaemoft^^diftaitt  rnegiotts  of  Acirtftrcrft;  or  even  be* 
yoad  the  uhiverfe,  into  tbc  unbounded  Chios,  where  na-^ 
turc  13  fuppofed  to  Ih  in  total  confufion.  What  ncvef 
V«s^ieen,  nor  heard  of,  may  yet  be  cori<ieivcd ;  nor  li 
anjr  tMhjg  beyoitd  the  power  of  thought^  except  what  im-* 
{dies  att  abfolute  contradidloni 

But  tho*  thought  feems  to  poflefs  thi^  unbouiided  11* 
berty,  we  Ihall  find,  upon  a  nearer  examination,  that  it 
is  really  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  that  all 
this  creative  power  of  the  mind  amounts  to  no  more  than 
the  compounding,  tranfpofing,  augmenting^  or  dimf* 
mfliing  the  materials  aflFord^  us  by  the  fenfes  and  ex- 
perience. When  we  think  of  a  golden  mountain,^  W« 
only  join  two  confident  ideas,  goU^  and  mountain^  with 
triiidi  we  were  formerljr  acquainted*  A  virtuous  horft 
we  can  conceives  becaufe,  from  oUr  own  feeling,  we 
am  conceive  virtue^  and  this  we  may  unite  to  the- figure 
and  fhape  of  a  horfe^  which  is  an  animal  familiar  to  us» 
In  (hoct,  all  the  materials  of  tanking:  zt&  derived  either 
bxmi  our  t)ur5rard  cat  inward  fentiment:  The  mixture 
and  eompofittOB  of  thefe  b^ngsdone  to  the  mind  and 
will*.  Ols  to  express  myCdf  in  phHofophical  language j 
aU  our  ideat:di  m^revfeeble  pew^tians  are  copies  of  ouf 
i«ifipte0ioi»  or  ^olpr  lively  onete* 

To  prove  this,  the  two  following  arguments  will,  I 
hope,  be  fufKcient.  Firft^  When  we  analyfe  our 
thoughts  or  ideas,  however  Compounded  or  fublime,  we 
alWays.find,  that  they  refoIVe  themfelves  into  fbch  fimple 
Ideas  as  werfe  copl^  from  a  precedent  feeling  or  fenti- 
ment; Even  thofe  ideas,  which,  at  firft  view,  feem  the 
ftioft  wide  df  this  origin,  are  fbund,  tipbn  a  narrower* 
fdhitiny,  tO'be  derived  from  "it.  The  Idea  of  God,  a^ 
tneamng  an  infinitely  intelligent,  wife,  and  good  Beihgj 
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arifes  from  refle£ling  on  the  operations  of  our  own  mi|id> 
and  augmenting,  without  limit,  thofe  qualities  of  good- 
jiefs  and  wifdom.  We  may  profecute  this  enquiry  to 
what  length  we  pleafe  ;  where  we  (hall  always  find,  that 
every  idea  we  examine  is  copied  from  a  fimilar  impreflion* 
Thofe  who  would  afTert,  that  this  pofition  is  not  uni- 
verfally  true  nor  without  exception,  have  only  one,  and 
that  an  eafy  method  of  refuting  it ;  by  producing  that 
idea,  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  not  derived  from  this 
fource.  It  will  then  be  incumbent  on  us,  if  we  would 
maintain  our  doflrine,  to  produce  the  impreiSon  or  live- 
ly perception,  which  correfponds  to  it. 

Secondly,     If  it  happen,  from  a  defe£l  of  the  organ, 
that  a  man  is  not  fufceptible  of  anyfpecies  of  fenfation, 
we  always  find,  that  he  is  as  little  fufceptible  of  the  cor- 
respondent ideas.     A  blind  man  can  form  no  notion  of 
colours ;  a  deaf  man  of  founds.     Reftore  either  of  them 
that  fenfe,  in  which  he  is  deficient ;  by  opening  this  new 
inlet  for  his  fenfations,  you  alfo  open   an  inlet  for  the 
ideas,  and  he  finds  no  difficulty  of  conceiving  thcfe  objeds. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame,  if  the  objeft,  proper  for  exciting 
any  fenfation,  has  never  been  applied  to  the  organ.     A 
Laplander  or  Negroe  has  no  notion  of  the  relifh  of 
wine.     And  tho'  there  are  few  or  no  inftances  of  a  like 
deficiency  in  the  mind,  where  a  perfon  has  never  felt  05 
is  wholly  incapable  of  a  fentiment  or  paffion,  that  be- 
longs to  his  fpecies ;  yet  we  find  the  fame  obfervation 
to  take  place  in  a  lefs  degree.     A  man  of  mild  manners 
can  form  no  notion  of  inveterate  revenge  or  cruelty  j  nor 
can  a  felfifh  heart  eafily  conceive  the  heights  of  friendfliip 
and  generofity.     'Tis  readily  allowed,  that  other  beings 
may  poflefs  many  fenfes,  of  which  we  can  have  no  con- 
ception ;  becaufe  the  ideas  of  them  have  never  been  in- 
troduced to  us  in  the  only  manner  by  w^ich  an  idea  can 
3  [have 
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iiaVe  accefs  to  the  mind,  viz.  by  the  adual  feeling  and 
Icnfatiorii 

There  is,  however,  one  contradiflory  phaenomenon, 
which  may  prove,  that  'tis  not  abfolutely  impoffible  for 
ideas  to  go  before  their  correfpondent  imprc;ffions.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  the  feveral  diftinft 
ideas  of  colours,  which  enter  by  the  eyes,  or  thofe  of 
founds,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  hearing,  are  really 
different  from  each  other ;  tho',  at  the  fame  time,  rc- 
fembling.  Now  if  this  be  true  of  different  colours,  it 
muft  be  no  lefs  fo,  of  ih6  different  fhades  of  the  fame 
colour ;  and  each  fhade  produces  a  diflin£l  idea,  inde- 
pendent of  the  rcH.  For  if  this  fliotrid  be  denied,  'tis 
poffible,  by  the  continual  gradation  of  (hades,  to  run  a 
colour  infenfibly  into  what  is  moft  remote  from  it  j  and 
if  you  will  not  allow  any  of  the  means  to  be  different, 
you  cannot^  wthoiit  abfurdity,  deny  the  extremes  to  be 
the  fame.  Suppofe,  therefore,  a  perfon  to  have  enjoyed 
his  fight  for  thirty  years,  and  to  have  become  perfefily 
wdi  acquainted  vrith  colours  of  all  kinds,  except  one 
particular  fhade  of  blue,  for  inftance,  which  it  never  has 
been  his  fortune  to  meet  with.  Let  all  the  different  (hades 
of  that  colour,  except  that  fingle  one,  be  placed  before 
him,  defcending  gradually  from  the  deepeft  to  the  light- 
ed ;  ^tis  plain,  that  he  will  perceive  a  blank,  where  that 
fhade  is  wanting,  and  wilLbe  fenfible,  that  there  is  a 
greater  diflance  in  that  place  between  the  contiguous  co- 
lours than  in  any  other.  Now  I  afk,  whether  'tis  pof- 
fible  for  him,  from  his  own  imagination,  to  fupply  this 
deficiency,  and  raife  up  to  himfelf  the  idea  of  that  par- 
ticular fhade,  tho'  it  had  never  been  conveyed  to  him 
by  his  fenfes  ?  I  believe  therfc  are  few  but  will  be  of  opinion 
that  he  can :  and  this  may  ferve  as  a  proof,  th^t  the 
fimple  ideas  are  not  always,  in  every  inftance,  derived 
from  the  correfpondent  impreffions ;  tbci^  this  inflanc?  is 
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fy  Imgul^t,  ^3t  'tis  iicarce  wprt^  opr  obfen^ng^  and  does 
not  merit)  that  for  it  alone,  we  ihould  alter  our  |;^crai 
maxim. 

Here,  thcrcfcr^  is  s|  pjropofijio^,  which  not  pnly 
feems,  in  itfelf,  fimple  and  intelligible  ;  but  if  a  ptofot 
ufe  were  made  of  it,  might  render  erery  difpute  equally 
intelligibly,  and^banifli  all  that  jargon,  which  ha3  fo  long 
taken  poflei&on  of  metaphyfic4  r^fonings,  and  drawn 
Tuch  difgf ace  upon  them.  All  ideas,  efpecially  abflraA 
ones,  are  naturally  iaint  and^^fcure:  The  mind  has  but 
a  flcnder  hold  of  them :  They  are  apt  to  be  confiMinded 
with,  other  relettiUing  ideas ;  and.  when  we  have  oft^ 
employed  ;^iytf!;nnf  tho*  without  a  diftin£t  meaning,  wc 
zrp  apt  to  iniagip^  th^t  it  has  a  detcmunate  idea,  ann^xe4 
to  it.  On  th«  CMUary^  ait  impreffions,  that  is,  adl  ieit« 
iations,  either;  outwvd  or  inwiS^'^y.  V^  ftrong  an4  A^nfi? 
ble;  The  limits  bawqen.tbem,  ^c^mcii^e  e^^ly  deters 
mined  J  Nor  is,  it  eafy  tq  fall  intp  any  error  oj  miftafc^ 
with  regard  to  them,  Whet^  w«  ei>tert^n  t^^qrefore  any 
fufpicion,  that  a  philofophical  tejn^  is  employed  without 
any  meaning  or  idea  (as  is  but  too  frequent)  we  need. but 
enquire,  from  wfrat  imfreffton  is  thi^ifuppofid  itka,  dtrivedf 
And  if  it  be  inipoffible  to  ajQ^  any,  this^  will  fturve  to 
ccmfirm  our.  fiifpicioiu  By  bringing  ideas  into.fo  cl^ar  a 
light,  we  may  reafonably  hope  to  remove  all  difpute, 
which  may  arife,  concirni^g^tbeir  nature  and  reali^  ^« 

♦  'Tis  probjtble,  t^at  no  more  wit  meaj^t  hy  tbofc*  ihjIjo  denied  iim%tt 
ideas,  than  that  aU  ideas  were  copjes  of  ou^  impreflioos ;  tho*  it  muft  be 
eonfcfftd,  that  the  terms  which  they  employed  were  not  chofen  with  fuchr, 
caution^  nor  foexaCtlj  ddlbed  as  to  preheat  til  nuftakts about  their  do^iiif. 
For  what  is  meant  by  irutAtef  If  innate  be  equlvaleiif  to.  i^tur^l^  then  aU 
the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the  mind  muft  be  allowed  to  b<  innate  or  natu-^ 
h\  in  whatever  fcnfc  we  take  the  latter  word,  whether  in  oppolition  to 
ivhat  h  oncammony  artificiaf,  or  miracnfous.  If  by  innate  be  meant,  co- 
tcQiporary  to  our  birth,  thcdifparte  ieemi  to  befrivolouaj  nor  it  it  wortK 
while  to  enquire  tt  vfhat  time  thiidung  bp^iASj  whohei  befitff,  a^  or  after 
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iur  btrth*  Agtin,  the  word^  Uta,  feems  to  be  commonly  taken  in  a  very 
looCs  fenfe,  even  ^by  Mr.  Locke  himfelf^  as  ftanding  for  any  of  our  per- 
cq>tionSy  our  fcnfatioos  and  paffions,  at  well  as  thoughts.  Now  in  thia 
fejife,  I  fliould  defire  to  know,  what  can  be  meant  by  aflcrting»  that  ielf* 
loTe,  or  relentment  of  injuries^  or  the  paBion  between  the  (exes  it  not 
innate? 

But  iidmitting  thefe  terms,  mprejponi  and  ideaSf  in  the  fenie  abore  ex* 
plained,  and  underftanding  by  innate  what  is  original  or  copied  from  no  pre- 
cedent perception,  then  may  we  aifert,  that  all  our  impreffions  are  innate;^ 
and  our  ideas  not  innate. 

To  be  ingenuous,  Imuftown  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  Mr.  Lockb  was 
betrayed  into  this  queftion  by  the  ich<k>Imen,  who  making  ofe  of  undefined 
terms,  draw  out  their  difputet  to  a  tedioot  length,  without  ever  touching 
the  point  in  queftion.  A  like  ambiguity  and  nrcomlocution  feem  to  ruf| 
thro*  all  that  great  philofopher't  reaibniogt  on  tbi^  AibjeiU 
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SECTION    III. 

.  Of  the  Ass  o  CI  A  tion  of  Ideas. 


3^  npSIS  evident,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  connexion 
JL  between  the  different  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the 
mind,  and  that  in  their  appearance  to  the  memory  or 
imagination,  they  introduce  each  other  with  a  certain 
degree  of  method  and  regularity.  In  our  more  ferioLS 
thinking  or  difcourfe,  this  is  fo  obfervable,  that  any  pa  - 
ticular  thought,  which  breaks  in  upon  this  regular  tradl 
or  chain  of  ideas,  is  immediately  remarked  and  rejedled. 
And  even  in  our  wildefl:  and  moft  wandering  reveries, 
nay  in  our  very  dreams,  we  /hall  find,  if  werefledl,  that 
the  imagination  ran  not  altogether  at  adventure?,  but  that 
there  was  ftill  a  connexion  upheld  among  the  different 
ideas,  which  fucceeded  each  other.  Were  the  loofeft 
and  freeft  converfation  to  be  tranfcribed,  there  would  im- 
mediately be  obferved  fomething,  which  connefted  it  in 
all  its  tranfitions^.  '  Or  where  this  is  wanting,  the  per- 
fon,  who  broke:  the  thread  of  difcourfe,  mi^ht  ftill  in/- 
form  you,  that  there  had  fecretly  revolved  in  his  mind  a 
fucceflior)  of  thought,  which  had  gradually  led  him  away 
from  the  fubjeft  of  converfation.  Among  the  languages 
of  different  nations,  even  where  we  cannot  fufpecS  the 
leaft  connexion  or  communication,  'tis  found,  that,  the 
words,  expreffive  of  ideas,  the  riioft  coippounded,  do 
yet  nearly  correfpond  to  each  other :  A  .certain  proof, 
that  the  finaple  ideas,  comprehended  in  the  compound 
C  4  oQes, 
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ones,  were  bound  together  by  fomc  unjvcrfal  principle^ 
^hichhad  an  equal  influence  on  all  mankind, 

Tho*  it  be  too  obvious  to  cfcape  obfervation,  that  difir 
ferent  ideas  arc  connected  together  j  J  do  not  find,  that 
;Lny  philofopher  ha3  attempted  to  enumers^te  or  clafs  all 
the  principles  of  aflbciation;  a  fubjeft,  however,,  that 
feems  very  worthy  of  curiofity.  Tp  me,  there  appear 
to  be  pnly  three  principles  of  connexion  among  ideas, 
v!z.  Rejeinblan^j  Coniiguitym  time  pr  pl^ce,  ^nd  Cauf§ 
or  EffeSf. 

That  tbefc  principles  fervc  to  conncft  ideas  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  much  doubted.  A  pi^ure  naturally  leads  our 
thoughts  to  the  original*:  The  mention  of  one  apart^ 
pient  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  enquiry  or 
difcourfe  concerning  the  others  f  -  And  if  we  thmlc  of  ^ 
ivoijnd,  we  can  fcarce  forbear  reflecting  on  rhe  pain 
'which  follows  it:t^.  But  that  this  enumeration  is  com* 
pleat,  and  that  there  are  no  other  pri|iciples  of  afl!bcia« 
tion,  except  thpfe,  may  be  difficult  to  prove  to  the  fatif- 
faftion  of  the  reader,  or  even  to  a  man's  own  liatisfaftion. 
All  we  can  do,  in  fuch  f;2i(es^  is  to  run  over  feveraj  in- 
fiances,  and  examine  carefully  the  principle,  which 
binds  the  different  thoujghts^to  each  other,  never  flopping 
till  we  render  the  principle  as  general  as  poffible.  Thi5 
fnore  inftances  we  examine,  an4  the  mpre  c^rc  we  em- 
ploy, the  inore  afl^qxance  ihall  we  acquire,  that  the  enu- 
meration, which  we  form  from  tj>c  whOle,  is  compleal 
^nd  entire,  Inftead  of  enfering  i|itQ  a  detail  of  this 
|tind,  which  would  lead  into  many  ufelefs  fubtilties,  w<|f 
fhall  confider  fome  of  the  efFefts  of  thjs  coi^xion  upon 
the  p^flipns  a^d  imagination ;  where  we  may  open  a  field 
pf  fpeculatjon  mpre  entertaining,  ^d  perhaps  jnprcin- 
ftrudiye,  thap  the  other. 
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As  i^an  is  a  rea&naUe  hcing^  and  is  conthiuallj  iii 
{Mirfuit  of  haptHnefsy  which  be  hopes  lo  attain  by  the 
gratification  of  tome  paffion  6s  zShStxon^  he  feldom  aOs 
or  fpeaks  or  thinks  without  a  purpofe  and  intention*  He 
basiftill  fome  objeA  in  view;  and  however  improper  the 
means  may  fometimes  be»  which  he  chuiet  for  the  at- 
tainment of  his  end,  he  never  lofes  view  of  an  end,  nor 
will  he  fo  much  as  throw  ^(way  his  thoughu  or  refledion^. 
where  he  hopes  not  to  reap  any  fatisfaAion  from  them. 

Ja  aU  ccMopofitions  pf  genius,  therefore,  'tis  requifite 
that  the  writer  have  feme  plan  orobjeft;  and  tho*hb 
ixiay  be  hurrM  from  this  plan  by  the  vehemence  of 
thought,  as  in  an  ode,  or  drq>  it  carelefly,  as  in  ail 
epiftle  or  eflay,  there  muft  appear  ibme  aim  or  intention^ 
in  his  firft  fetting  out,  if  not  in  the  compofition  of  the 
wh<^e  wofkff  A  produdlion  without  a  defign  would  re* 
iemble  more  the  raving  of  a  madman,  than  the  fobet 
efforts  of  genius  and  leatming. 

As  this  rule  admits  of  no  exception,  it  follows,  that 
in  narrative  compofitions,  the  events  or  acSlions,  which 
the  writer  relates,  muft  be  conneiSled  together,  by  fome 
bond  or  tye  :  They  muft  be  related  to  each  other  in  the 
imagination,  and  form  a  kind  of  Unity ^  which  may  bring 
them  under  one  plan  or  view,  and  which  may  be  the  ob- 
jt&  or  end  of  the  writer  in  his  firft  undertaking. 

This  conneding  principle  among  the  feveral  events^ 
which  form  the  fubjeft  of  a  poen^  or  hiftory,  may  be 
very  different,  according  to  the  different  defigns  of  the. 
poet  or  hiftorian.  Ovip  has  formed  his  plan  upon  the 
conne<^g  principie  of  refemblance.  Every  fabulous 
transfbrmation,  produced  by  the  micacutous  power  of 
the  gods,  faMfs  within  the  compafs  of  his  work.  There 
nt^  but  rtns  one  circumftance  in  any  event  tp  bring  it 
WitT  ^n  or^hKd  plan  or  intention. 

An 
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An  amialiftor  hiftorian,  wTio(houId  undertake  to  write 
the  hiftpry  of  EUROPB  during  any  century,  would  bein- 
fluence4.  by  the  concfexion  of  contiguity  in  time  and 
place,  All  events,  which  happen  in  that  portion  of 
fp^c;e,  and  period  of  time,  are  comprehended  in  his  de- 
/ign,  tho'  in  other  oefpefts  diiFerent  and  unconnefted. 
They  have  ftill  a  fpecies  of  unity,  amidft  all  their  di- 
verficy. 

But  the  moft  ufual  {pecie$  of  connexion  among  the 
idiiFerent  events,  which  enter  into  any  narrative  compoli- 
tion,  is  that  of  caufe  and  effeft :  while  the  hiftori^n  traces 
the  feries  of  anions  according  to  their  natural  order,  re- 
piounts  to  their  fecret  fprings  and  principles,  and  deli- 
neates their  n)oft  remote  confequences.  He  chufes  for 
his  fubjeS  a  certain  portion  of  that  great  chain  of  events, 
which  compofe,  the  hiftory  of  mankind :  Each  link  in 
this  chain  he  endeavours  to  touch  in  his  narration :  Some- 
times unavoidable  ignorance  renders  all  his  attempts 
ffuitlefs :  So^netimes,  he  fupplies  by  conjefture  what  is 
wanting  in  knowlege :  And  always,  he  is  fenfible,  that 
the  more  unbroken  the  chain  is,  which  he  prefents  to  his 
readers,  the  more  perfedl  is  his  ptodudlion.  He  fees, 
that  the  knowlege  of  caufes  is  not  only  the  moft  fatis- 
fadlory ;  this  relation  or  connexion  being  the  ftrongeft 
of  all  others ;  but  alfo  the  moft  inftruSive  j  fince  it  is 
by  this  knowlege  alone,  we  are  enabled  to  controul 
events,  and  govern  futurity. 

Here  therefore  we  may  attain  fome  notion  of  that 
Um'iy  of  A^iioriy  about  which  all  critics,  after  Aristo- 
tle, have  talked  fo  much :  Perhaps,  to  little  purpofe, 
while  they  direfted  not  their  tafte  or  fentiment  by  the 
accuracy  of  philofophy.  It  appears,  that  in  all  produc- 
tions, as  well  as  in  the  epic  and  tragic,  there  is  a  certain, 
^uhity  required,  and  that,  on  no  occafion,  can  our 
thoughts  be  allowed  lo  run  at  adventures,  if  we  would 
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produce  a  work,  which  will  give  any  lading  cntertaia- 
pkent  to  mankind.  It  appears  alfo,  that  even  a  biogra- 
pher, who  fliould  write  the  life  of  Achilles,  .would 
connect  the  events,  by  (hewing  their  mutual  dependence 
an4  relation,  as  much  as  a  poet,  who  ibould  make  the 
anger  of  that  hero,  the  fubjeft  of  his  narration*.  Not 
only  in  any  limited  portion  of  life,  a  man's  aflions  have 
a  dependance  on  each  other,  but  alfo  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  duration,  froto  the  cradle  to  the  grave; 
nor  is  it  poflible  to  ftrike  off  one  link,  however  minute, 
in  this  regular  chain,  without  affeding  the  whole  feries 
of  events,  which  follow.  The  unity  of  adtion,  there- 
fore, which  is  to  be  found  in  biography  or  hiftory, 
differs  from  that  of  epic  poetry,  not  in  kind,  but  in  dc* 
greo.  In  epic  poetry,  the  connexion  among  the  events 
is  more  clofe  and  fenfible  :  The  narration  is  not  carried 
oh  thro'  fuch  a  length  of  time :  And  the  z&ors  haftea 
to  fome  remarkable  period,  which  fatlsfies  the  curiofity 
of  the  reader.  This  condudl  of  the  epic  poet  depends 
on  that  particular  fituation  of  the  Imagination  and  of  the 
Pfjfions^  which  is  fuppofed  in  that  produftion.  The 
imagination,  both  of  writer  and  reader,  is  more  en- 
livened, and  the  paffions  more  enflamed  than  in  hiftory, 
biography,  or  any  fpecies  of  narration,  which  confine 
themfelves  to  ftrift  truth  and  reality.  Let  us  confider 
the  effeft  of  thefe  two  circumftances,  an  enlivened  ima- 
gination and  enflamed  paiEons,  circumftances,  which 
telong  to  poetry,  efpecially  the  epic  kind,  above  any 
other  fpecies  of  compolition ;  and  let  us  examine  the 
reafon  why  they  require  a  ftri£ter  and  clofer  unity  in  the 
fable. 

*  Contrary  to  Arts  TO  TXi,  My$o?  V  eW"  i7o  Q^f  ^^^i  ''^f'^h  MAt,l3^ 
h,    OuTw  Ji  %aX  «r^«Ji'V,  Im  w^XXaj  Ifiy,  I J  Zn  (aU  tthf^U  yii/ilmi  wgo'Jtc, 
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Fiiil.  AH  poetry,  being  %  fpccic^  of  painting,  ap* 
preaches  us  nearer  to  the  objeAs  than  any  other  fpeciei 
of  narration,  throws  a  ftronger  light  upon  them,  and  de* 
Hneates  more  diftin£Uy  thofe  minute  ciicumft^nces,  tvhich^ 
fto'  to  the  hiflx)rian  they  fecm  fuperfluous,  fcrve  mightily 
to  enliven  the  imagery,  and  gratify  the  fancy.  H  it 
be  not  neceflary,  as  in  the.//iW,  to  inform  us  each  thn^ 
the  hero  buckles  his  (hoes,  and  ties  his  garters,  it  will  btt 
tequlfue,  perhaps,  to  enter  into  a  greater  detail  than  itt 
the  HenJliade  j  where  the  events  are  run  over  with  fuch 
rapidity,  that  we  fcarce  have  leifure  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fcene  or  aftion,  -  Were  a  poet,  therefore, 
to  comprehend  in  his  fubjeft  any  great  compafs  of  tittife 
or  fcrics  of  events,  and  trace  up  the  death  of  Hector 
to  Its  remote  caufes,  in  the  rape  of  Helien,  or  the  jhdg- 
ment  of  PaHis,  he  muft  draw  out  his  poem  to  an  im- 
meafurable  length,  in  order  to  fill  this  large  canv^  with 
juft  painting  and  Imagery.  The  reader's  imagitiatiotx, 
cnflamed  with  futh  a  fcrics  of  poetical  defcriptions,  aUd 
his  paffions,  agitated  by  a  continual  fympathy  With  th6 
adors,  muft  flag  long  before  the  period  of  the  narration, 
and  muft  fink  into  laffitude  and  difguft,  from  the  repeateS 
violence  of  the  fame  movements. 

Secondly.  That  an  epic  poet  muft  liot  trace  the  caufes 
to  any  great  diftance,  will  farther  appear,  if  we  confuier 
another  reafon,  which  is  drawn  from  a  property  of  the 
pai&ons  ftill  more  remarkable  and  Angular.  'Tis  evi* 
dent,  that  in  a  juft  compofition,  all  the  affe&ions^  ex- 
cited by  the  different  events,  defcribed  and  reprefented, 
add  mutual  force  to  each  other ;  and  that  while  ibfi 
heroes  are  aU  engaged  in  one  common  fcene,  and  each 
action  is  ftrongly  conncded  with  the  whole,  the  concern 
is  coiitinuailly  awa^e,  and  the  paffions  make  an  eafy  tran« 
fition  from  one  obje<Sl  to  another.  The  ftroitg  con* 
ne^ion  of  the  events,  as  it  facilitates  the  paflage  of  the 
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tliougiit  or  imagination  from  one  to  another,  &cilkate3 
silfo  the  tramfufion  of  the  paffions,  and  preferves  the  af- 
feAions  flill  in  the  lame  channel  and  diredion.  Our 
^rmpathy  and  concern  for  Evs  prepares  the  way  for  a 
like  fympathy  with  Adam  :  The  affe<Sion  is  preferved 
almoffc  entire  in  the  tranfition ;  and  the  mind  feizes  im- 
mediately the  new  objeA  as  ftrongjly  related  to  that  which 
formerly  engaged  its  attention.  But  were  the  poet  to 
make  a  total  digreffion  from  his  fubjed,  and  introduce  a 
new  a^r,  nowiie  connected  with  the  perfonages,  the  - 
i^iagination^  feeh'ng  a  breach  in  the  tran/Ition,  would 
looter  coldly  into  ^e  new  fcene ;  would  kindle  by  flow 
degrees^  and  in  returning  to  the  main  fubje<5l  of  the 
poeniy  would  pafs,  as  it  were>  upon  foreign  ground,  and 
have  its  concerxv  to  excite  anew,  in  order  to  take  party 
with  the  principal  aftors.  The  fame  inconvenience  fol- 
lows in  a  lefs  degree,  where  the  poet  traces  his  events  to 
too  great  a  diftance,  and  binds  together  anions,  which 
tho'  not  entirely  disjoined,  have  not  fo  ftrong  a  connexioa 
as  is  requifite  to  forward  the  tranfition  of  the  pafllons. 
Hence  arife;s  the  artifice  of  the  oblique  narration,  em- 
ployed in  the  Odjjfey  and  Mneid\  where  the  hero  is  in- 
troduced, at  firft,  near  the  period  of  his  defigns,  and 
afterwards  fhows  us,  as  it  were  in  perfpe&ive,  the  more 
difbuiit  events  and  caufes.  By  this  means,  the  reader's 
CUriofity  is  immediately  excited :  The  events  follow  with 
sapidity,  and  in. a  very  cloie  connexion:  And  the  con- 
cern is  preferved  alive,  and,  by  means  of  the  near  rela- 
tion of  the  objeds,  continually  increafes,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  narration. 

The  fame  rule  takes  place  in  dramatic  poetry ;  nor  i$ 
it  ever  permitted,  in  a  regular  comppfition,  to  introduce 
an  a£lor,  who  has  no  connexion,  or  but  a  ftnall  one, 
wth  the  principal  perfonages  of  the  fable.  The  fpcc- 
Jator's  conc^ij  mwft  not  be  diverted  by  a^yfccnes^  dif* 
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joined  and  feparated  from  the  reft.  This  brealcs  the 
courfe  of  the  paffions,  and  prevents  that  communication 
of  the  feveral  emotions,  by  which  one  fcene  adds  force 
to  another,  and  transfufes  the  pity  and  terror,  which  it 
excites,  upon  each  fuccecding  fcene,  'till  the  whole  pro- 
duces that  rapidity  of  niovement,\  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  theatre.  How  muft  it  extinguifh  this  warmth  of  af- 
fection to  be  entertained,  on  a  fudden,  with  a  new  ac^ 
tion  and  new  perfonages,  no  wife  related  to  the  former  ; 
to  find  fo  fenfible  a  breach  or  vacuity  in  the  courfe  of  the 
paffions,  by  means  of  this  breach  in  the  connexion  of 
ideas ;  and  inftead  of  carrying  the  fympathy  of  one  fcene 
into  the  following,  to  be  obliged  every  moment,  to  excite 
a  new  concern,  and  take  party  in  a  new  fcene  of  aftion? 

To  return  to  the  comparifon  of  hiftory  and  epic  poetry, 
we  may  conclude,  from  the  foregoing  reafonings,  that  as 
a  certain  unity  is  requifite  in  all  produftions,  it  cannot 
be  wanting  to  hiftory  more  than  to  any  other;  that  in 
hiftory,  the  connexion  among  the  feveral  events,  which 
unites  them  into  one  body,  is  the  relation  of  caufe  and 
efFeft,  the  fame  which  takes  place  in  epic  poetry ;  and 
that  in  the  latter  compofition,  this  connexion  is  only  re- 
quired to  be  clofer  and  more  fenfible,  on  account  of  the 
lively  imagination  and  ftrong  paffions,  which  muft  be 
touched  by  the  poet  in  his  narration.  The  Pelopon- 
NEsiAN  war  is  a  proper  fubjeft  for  hiftory,  the  fiege  of 
Athens  for  an  epic  poem,  and  the  death  of  Alcibiades 
for  a  tragedy. 

As  the  difference,  therefore,  between  hiftory  and  epic 
poetry  confifts  only  in  the  degrees  of  connexion,  which 
bind  together  thofe  feveral  events,  of  which  their  fubjedl 
is  compofed,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  by 
words,  to  determine  exaftly  the  bounds  which  f^parate 
them  from  each  other.  That  is  a  matter  of  tafte  more 
than  of  reafoning  j  and  perhaps,  this  unity  may  often  be 
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difcovered  in  a  fubjeca,  where,  at  firft  view,  and  from  aa 
abftr^  confideration,  we  fhould  leaft  expeS  to  find  it. 

'Tis  evident,  that  Homer,  in  the  courfe  of  his  narra* 
tion,  exceeds  the  firft  propofition  of  his  fubjeS  ;  and  that 
the  angcir  of  Achilles,  which  caufed  the  death  of  Hec- 
"  TOR,  is  not  the  fame  with  that  which  produced  fo  many 
ills  to  the  Greeks.  But  the  ftrong  connexion  between 
thefe  two  movements,  the  quick  tranfition  from  one  to 
another,  the  contraft  t  between  the  efFefts  of  concord 
and  difcord  among  the  princes,  and  the  natural  curiofity 
which  we  have  to  fee  Achilles  in  adlionj  after  fuch  lon'j- 
repofe ;  all  thefe  caufes  carry  on  the  reader,  and  produce 
a  fufficient  unity  in  the  fubjeft. 

It  may  be  objefted  to  Milton,  that  he  has  traced  up 
his  caufes  to  too  great  a  diftance,  and  that  the  rebellion 
of  the  angels  prodaces  the  fall  of  man  by  a  train  of  events, 
which  is  both  very  long  and  very  cafuaL  Not  to  men- 
tion that  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  has  related 
at  length,  is  no  more  the  caufe  of  that  cataftrophe,  than 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  or  any  other  event,  that  has 
ever  happened.  But  if  we  confider,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  all  thefe  events,  the  rebellion  of  the  angels,  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  and  the  fail  of  man,  refembU  each 
other,  in  being  miraculous  and  out  of  the  common  courfe 
of  nature ;  that  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  contiguous  in  time; 
and  that  being  detached  from  all  other  events,  and  being 
the  only  original  fafts,  which  revelation  difcovers,  they 
ftrike  the  eye  at  once,  and  naturally  recall  each  other  to 
the  thought  or  imagination :  If  we  confider  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  I  fay,  we  fhall  find,  that  thefe  parts  of  the 
a£tion  have  a  fufficient  unity  to  make  them  be  compre- 

•f-  Contraft  or  contrariety  is  a  connexion  among  ideas,  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  conlidered  as  a  mixture  of  caitfation  and  rcfcmblancc.  Where  two 
objects  arc  contrary,  the  one  dcftroys  the  other,  i,  e.  is  the  canfe  of  its  an- 
nihilatioo,  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  o\>}t€L  implies  the  idea  of 
its  former  cxifience. 
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hended  in  one  fable  or  narmtioir.  To  whkh  we  may 
add,  that  the  rebellion  of  the  angels  and  the  fall  of  man 
have  a  peculiar  refemblance,  as  being  coiinter{mrt&  to  each 
other,  and  prefenting  to  the  reader  the  fame  moralj  of 
obedience  to  our  Creator. 

Thefe  loofe  hints  I  have  thrown  together,  in  ojfdcr  to 
excite  the  ciuiofity  of  philofophers,  and  beget  a  fufpicionC 
at  leaft,  if  not  a  full  perfuafion,  that  this  fubjed  is  very 
copious,  and  tb^t  many  operations,  of  the  human  mind 
depend  on  the  connexion  or  aiTociation  of  ideas,  whjch 
is  here  explained.  Particularly,  the  fympathy  between 
the  paffions  and  imagination  will,  perhaps,  appear  re- 
markable; while  we  obferve  that  the  affeftions,  excited 
by  one  objed,  pafs  eafily  to  another  conne£led  with  it ; 
but  transAtfe  tiiemf^e^  v^fc  dificuky^  or^  not  at  all, 
sdong  diBferent  objeds,  ^iMiidh  htTe  no  nuimler  of  con^ 
nexion  together.  By  introdudng,  intir  any  oompc^tionf 
perfonages  and  aSions,  (&gei^  to>eJbeh  odiei^  aft^ibjudt* 
cious^  iiuthor  Ibfes  that  commumcation  of  eoiotions^  by 
which  alone  he  Can  intereft  the  hearty  aad  r»{&  dit  paf^ 
lions  to  dieir  proper  hei^t  and  period.  The  full  expli- 
cation of  this  principletuid  altits  confequences  w^uld  lead 
us  into  reafbnings  too  pro&Hind  and  t6o  copious  for  this 
enquiry.  *Tis  fuffideftt^  at  p^cfehti  ti^^  hare^ft^bKflied 
this  condufion,  that  the  tfirercaiine^ng;  principles  of  all 
ideas  are  the  relations  of  Rffimklancej  Gmtiguhy^  and 
Caufation. 
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Sceptical  Doubts  concerning  the  Opera- 
TiOMS  df  the  Understakding. 

PART      I. 

AL  L  the  objects  of  human  reafon  or  enquky  may 
naturally  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.  Halations 
•fliiai  and  Matters  ofFaSf.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  the 
£:ieAce9  of  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic  \  and  in 
Ihort,  every  affirmation,  which  is  either  intuitively  or 
demooft/atively  certain.  Th^t  thefquan  of  the  hypothenufg 
is  ifual  U  thefifuari  of  the  twofJiSyis  a  propofition,  which 
expre<&8  a  relation  between  thefe  figures.  That  three  tinus 
five  it  ifual  to  the  half  of  thirty ^  exprefles  a  relation  be- 
tween thefe  numbers.  Propofitipns  of  this  kii^d  are  dif- 
coverable  by  the  mere  operation  of  thought,  without  de- 
pendence on  what  is  any  where  exiftent  in  4^  univerfe. 
Tho'  there  never  were  a  circle  or  triangle  in  Qature,  the 
truths  demo^rated  by  Euclid,  would  ipr  ever  retain 
dieir  certainty  and  evidence. 

Matters  of  fad,  which  are  the  fecond  c&je£ts  of  human 
leafim,  are  not  afcertained  in  the  fame  manner ;  nor  i& 
our  evidence  of  their  truth,  however  great,  of  a  like  na'- 
ture  with  the  foregoing.  The  contrary  of  every  matter 
of  fa£t  is  ftill  poffible  i  becaufe  it  can  never  imply  a  cpn- 
tradi£lion,  and  is  conceived  by  the  mind  with  equal  fa- 
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cility  and  diftinSnefs,  as  if  ever  fo  conformable  to  reality^ 
That  the  fiat  unJl  not  rifg  to-morrow  is  no  kfi  inteUtgtUe  ot 
propofitJon,  and  imi^tes  no  more  contradkEUon,  than  the 
afiirmation,  that  it  wiUrifi,  We  fhould  in  vain,  there- 
fore, attempt  to  demonftrate  itd  falfiiood.  Were  it  de- 
monftrativeiy  falfe,  it  woOld  knply  a  eo^tradkitioti^  and 
could  never  be  diftin&ly  conceived  by  the  mind. 

It  may^  therefore,  be  a  fubjeft  worthy  curiofity,  to 
criquire  What  is  tlie  hatufe  of  that  evidence,  whitbaffhrw 
us  of  any  real  exiftence  and  matter  of  &(9,  beydmd  the 
prefent  teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  or  the  records  of  our  me- 
mory. This  part  of  philofoph^,  'tis  obfervable,  has  been 
little  cultivated,  either  by  the  ancients  or  moderns;  and 
therefore  our  doubts  and  errors,  in  the  profecution  of  to 
important  an  enquiry,  may  be  the  more  excufkble,  whtfe 
we  march  thro'  fuch  difficult  paths,  Without  any  guide 
or  dtre£lion.  They  may  even  prove  ufeful,  by  exciting 
curio(iiy)  and  deftr<5ying  that  implick  faith  and  fccqrity, 
which  is  the  fcane  of  all  reafoning  and  free  enquiry.  The 
dffcoverjr  of  defefls  in  the  common  pbilofophy,  if  atry 
iuch  there  be,  will  not,  I  prefumfe,  be  a  dMcouragement, 
But  rather  an  incitement,  as  is  ufual,  to  Attempt  fome*^ 
thmg  more  fdH  and  fatisfaflory,  than  has  yet  befen  pfd** 
pofed  to  the  public. 

All  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  fa£l  ieenr  to  be 
founded  in  the  relation  of  Caufo  and  Effe^,  £y  mea^i 
of  that  relation  alone  we  cait  go  beyond  the  evkiei^e  of 
our  memory  and  fenfes.  If  you  were  to  aik  a  man,  why- 
he  believes  any  matter  of  fad,  which  is  abfent ;  for  in- 
stance, that  his  friend  is  in  the  couhti-y,  pt  in  Prawce  ; 
ke  would  give  you  a  i%afdn;  ahd  this  r^ibn  Would  be 
fome  other  faSj  as  i  ktter  t^ccived  from  hitti,  dr  th^ 
Inowledge^  of  his  former  Yefolutfons  and  proMiftSr  A 
man,  finding  a  ws^h  or  iihy  other  machine  fai  a  defart 
ifliLnd,  v^ouUf  conclude,  tint  there  hBld^CHicebcm  men  tn 

that '" 
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fame  natiMk>    Abd  here  ^^tra^t^sAnOaml^ViUpi^dt  that 

fcifctf*fr<»itt4t.'i  Wef^ithi^ife  niiijhing^to  bind  .thftio.  to- 

hliHifiIlg^tf-in-^k•tfcvda^r4f^Mc6la^^  ratiooal  difcourfe  ii^ 
the  dark  a^iw  c»4>f ^thepudoice  of  foofKe  pef^p  :  Wtiy  { 
ht^wfeHbrfB^  a^i  .^li^p^^flf  ^hq  liu^i^^  ^ajce.  and  fa- 
bfio^.; Wid.«ta^b5riW#^#t^^i^  ^  If  >r^ ^n^^ojni^te  all 
tb«^citbop^llc^%0ing*  c^  tl^s^^ui^  w^e  (halj^find,  ^hat 
tb«jriai»,/4to»d«^>W  lh»  |-|5Htix^#,5^^  and 

tlB»t^Al8;r«llttOttrJft)«i^^,«>ffiU?va^  Of  col- 

litsiali  ^nHtoraiid  light :*li^  poJlatpral  cf&fl;&,Q/'  f^^rg^,  and 

'  If  i^jii^mVi  fi^bfy^urffclv^^  therefore^  concerning,  tic 
nai^e  6f  th^^^^id^ntev  wbkirrafilinea  us  of  ali:  m^erl 
bf  ftft/  i«^  ftiuft  en^ulns  h<m  ^^  arrnrer  at  therluurarlcgf 
oTcauR^rid'tflfe^i    "■ 

'  1  ihall'  vehttire  ta'aflfefti^^^dj  it  getetfif  tpriptfitlort, 
which  admits  of  no  excejitten,  that  the  knowlege  of/thia 
rclatiofl  is  not,  iir  any  tefliancc,'  aftt^ed  »by  i-aafotringt 
i  prtoii ;  but  arifes  entirely  •  frofift  cxfjerit*n<*^  when  we 
find,'  that  any  partJctilar  ofejeas-^re-oo^ifently  ^^onj^ined 
with  each  other.  Let  an  objed  be  prefemekiotjd  a  [fom 
«if  i?iir  ftPfirdng  natural  flfdoft  wA^iUUt^ ;  if]  fh^t  pb  • 
j^Fflfib^^  entirely  ti^  toibim».J|B/wiU  apjt;  vbe,afel%  ]>y  the 
nibft>^€^»rsite  examiliauaB  of  ita  fe^fi^li?.  fi^ljfi^y  tp 
difebVeri'tliy  of  its  capfes  jor  i;fiib<^«r  .^l^^^^^p' his 
radb^al  btuitm  heiuppcii^  ^t  ^  jif^Y%^  e^i^ely 
I»ifed$<aiiM  iio(t.ha|re'i9JitTQ(dr^9|  v^  and 

tfteipamvcjit^of  ^M^ait^  or 

fi>mi  t&e<rlightand  waffiatb.Q{  fif^»  |jbatiJ(ie!r>Q|Uf.p(;^fu(TM; 
bim.  -19«bjpa;ey(er.4iifc»W^  Jy^  tjic.^malit^c^  which 
appeat>  toxthe«ieo&t,  eitbjer  jj^  l^u^,)  v^bicb,  produced 
it,  ^or  thtcffed%  whk:fejimJljMrire.fr>9J^  nor  can  our 
D  2  leafon, 
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rcafon,  unaffiftcd  by  experience^  ever  draw  any  inferences 
concerning  real  exiftence  and  matter  of  hOt. 

This  propofition,  that  caufes  and  effieHs  are  dijicvoer able y 
not  by  reafon  but  by  experience^  will  readily  fee  admitted  with 
regard  to  fuch  objeds,  as  we  remember  to  bave  been 
oncfe  altogether  unknown  to  us ;  fincc  we  muft  be  con- 
fcious  of  the  utter  inability  which  we  then  lay  under  q€ 
foretelling  what  would  arife  from  them.  Prefent  two 
fmooth  pieces  of  marble  to  a  man,  who  has  no  tincture  of 
natural' philofophy  ;  he  will  never  difcorer  that  they  will 
adheiie  together,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  require  great 
force  to  feparate  them  in  a  dired^line,  while  they  nfake 
fo  fmall  a  refinance  to  a  lateral  prefitire*  Such  events , 
as  bear  little  analogy  to  the  common  courfeof  hatlife^  ar^ 
alfo  readily  confefled  to  be  known  only  by  experience  } 
nor  does  any  man  imagine  that  the  exploiion  of  gun- 
powder, or  the  attraction  of  a  loadftone  could  ever  b^ 
difcovered  by  arguments  a  priori.  In  like  mann^,  wheii 
an  effeSt  is  Atppofed  to  depend  upon  an  intricate  ma^^ 
chinery  oc  fearet  ftruSure  of  pans,  we  make  no  difficulty 
to  attribute  jH  our  knowleidgetof  it  to  experi^ce.  WKq 
will  alG^,  that  he  can  give  the  ultimate  reafon^  why  miflc 
or  bi^ead  is  prqier  nomflunent  for  a  man,  not  for  a  ^U/w 
or  a  tyger? 

But  the  fame  truth  may  not  appear,  zt  4itSb  %fat^  t# 
have  the  ftme  evidence  wiA  regard  to  events,  which  hive 
become  familiar  to'  us  from  our  £rft  app^rance  in  the 
world,  which  bear  a  dofe  analogy  to  the  whole  eoutfe  oT 
nature,  and'wbichr  are  fuppofed  to  depend  p^  tb&(in9ple 
qualiti^  of  objeds,  without  aiiy  iedret  ftru^rir  of  part^ 
We  ari?  aptti^!magme,'thlit wc  cquld  dUCT^^  tbefe  eiFoOs 
by  the  tov^eroperatidnsofemrteafiM)^  without^  experiences 
We  fancy,  that;  wene  we  broiight^  onradTuddete^  into  thts 
world,  we  conM  at  fuft  haye  infeiredly  thatnone.B^ard^ 
ball  would  cdnuxUDaicatft  iSl^tion  to^  a^oth^r  opdtif  impuUi^i 
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abd  that  we  needed  not  to  have  waited  for  the  event,  in 
order  to  pronounce  with  certainty  concerning  it.  Such 
is  the  influence  of  cuftom,  that>  where  it  is  ftrongeft,  it 
not  only  covers  our  natural  ignorance,  but  even  conceals 
itfelf,  and  feems  not  to  take  place,  merelj'  becaufe  it  i9 
found  in  the  higheft  degree. 

But  to  convince  us,  that  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  all 
the  operations  of  bodies,  without  exception,  are  known 
only  by  experience,  the  following  reflexions  may,  per* 
haps,  fuffice.  Were  any  object  prefented  to  us^and 
were  we  required  to  pronounce  concerning  the  efFe<5l, 
which  will  refult  from  it,  without  confulting  paft  ob/erva- 
tion  ;  after  what  manner,  I  befeech  you,  muft  the  mind 
proceed  in  this  operation  ?  It  muft  invent  or  imagine 
fome  event,  which  it  afifribes  to  the  objeX  as  its  effcA  ; 
and  'tis  plain  that  this  invention  muft  be  entirely  arbi* 
trary.  The  mind  can  never  poflibly  find  the  effed  in  the 
fuppofed  caufe,  by  the  moft  accurate  fcrutiny  and  ex- 
amination. For  the  efFeX  is  totally  diflTerent  from  the 
caufe,  and  confequently  can  never  be  difcovered  in  it. 
Motion  in  the  fecond  Billiard-ball  is  a  quite  diftind  event 
from  motion  in  the  firft ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
one  to  fuggeft  the  fmalleft  hint  of  the  other.  A  ftone  or 
piece' of  metal  raifed  into  the  air,  and  left  without  any 
fupport,  immediately  falls :  But  to  confider  the  matter 
a  priori  J  is  there  any  thing  we  difcover  in  this  fituation, 
which  can  beget  the  idea  of  ^  downward,  rather  than  an 
upward,  Qjr  any  other  motion,  in  the  ftone  or  metal  ? 

And  as  the  firft  imagination  or  invention  of  a  particular 
effect,  in  all  r^tural  Operations,  is  arbitrary,  where  we 
confult  not  experience  ;  fo  muft  we  alfo  efteem  the  fup- 
pofed tye  or  connexion  between  the  caufe  and  cffc& 
which  binds  them  together,  and  renders  it  impoflible,  that 
any  other  effedl  could  refult  from  the  operation  of  that 
caufe.    When  I  fee,  for  inftance,  a*  billiard-ball  moving 
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in  4  ft^jt  fii^'c  tpwa^ds  i^npthf^r  j  ^vcn  fuppofe  motion  Ja 
A,e  fe<:ond  \3^\  i^q^^d  Iby  aeq<iter][t  be  Aag^^fte^  to  me,  as 
tile  r«faU  ofrtbeir  cpi^ua  or  Iflfipulfci  may  1  nqt  conceive^ 
thai  ft  bttftdtbd'diffJ^m  eventj^might  ^$  wcU  follow  from 
f^t  cattle  ?  May  not  botb  thefe  ball^  remain  at  abfolute 
r«ft  ?  Msy  AOt  thdffkil  baU  return  in  a  ftrait  Iine>  or 
leap  off  from  the  itcond'in^Jiy  lii»e.or,4irei£^Icm?  All 
the(^  it]p|)ofitioiia  are  cofi&ftfi^t  .atid  co^o^U(s^^e.r  Whjf 
then  fliouki  we  give  the  preference,  tp  pne^  ^firhJch  is  no 
moftv^confiftent  nor .  cpnceiyaUe  ^n  the .  r^  i  M\  Piiiv 
veafonioga  a  prim  wiU  never  be  able  to  IbcWrUs  gn^  fpMA- 
datidn  foFthls  pceforefipei  v     *       i 

In  a  word,  then,  tvtty  cffkii  ira  diftinA  eireiit  Ibom 
its  caufe.  'It  could 'nbk»  thenefore^  be  dffeosrered  in  the 
caufe,  and  the  firft  invention  or  conception  cfkyir^'^/si 
muft  be  entirely  arbitrary.  And  even  after  it  is  fug- 
gefted,  the  conjundion  of  it  with  the  caufe  fhuft  appear 
equalty  arbitrary }  fince  thcne  are  always  many  other  ef- 
ftils,  wbidi,  to  reafon,  itiuft  fecm  fully  as  cpnfiftent  and 
natural.  In  vaiq,  therefore,  ihould  we  pretend  to  deter-» 
mine  any  fingle  events  or  infer  any  caufe  or  effeft,  wi A* 
out  the  aiSftance  of  obfervation  and  experience. 

Hence  we  may  difcover  the  reafon,  why  no  philofopher, 
who  is  rational  and  modeft,  has  ever  pretended  to  tS^n 
the  ultimate  caufe  of  any  natural  c^ration,  or  tolhow 
diftindly  the  zStioii  of  that  power,  whicfr  produces  any 
Jingle  effeft  in  iLc  univerfe,  ^  *Tis  confefltd,  thatfhe  Ut- 
moft  effort  of  human  reafon  is,  to  reduct  the  princ^ipl^s^ 
produ£live  of  natural  phaenomena,  -tb  a  grater  flinplitlty^ 
apd  to  refolve  the  many  particular  cffe£tsf  into  ^k  few  ge^ 
neral  caufes,  by  means  of  reafonlngs  from  analogy,  ex- 
perience^  and  obfervatjon.  fiut  as  to  the  caafes  of  thefe 
general  caufes,  we  fhould  in  vain  attempt  their  difcbveiy^ 
nor  (hallwecverbc  abletofarisfyx)urfelvS,by  ihy  pafti- 
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cuUr  explication  of  them.  Thefe  ultimate  fpriflg$  and 
principles  are  tot^ly  fljut  yp  from  human  curiofity  an4 
enquiry.  Elafticity,  grayity,  cohefion  of  parts,  comma-* 
jiication  of  motion '  by  impulfe ;  thefe  are  proSably  the 
ultimate  caufes  and  principles  which  we  (hall  ever  difco- 
ver  in  nature  i  aod  we  mmy  efteem  ourfelves  fufEciently 
happy,  if,  by  accurate  enquiry  and  reafoning,  we  can. 
trace  up  the  particular  p^ipjAomena  to,  or  near  to,  thefe 
general  principles.  The  mott  perfed  ptilofophy  of  the 
natural  kind  paly  ftaves  pfFour  ignorance  a  little  longer : 
As  perhaps  the  moft  perfeS  philofopby  of  the  moral  pr 
jnetaphyfical  Jdnd  ferves  only  to  difcovcr  larger  portipns 
cf  our  ignorance.  Thus  the  obfervation  of  ^uman  blind- 
nefs  and  weaknefs  is  the  refult  of  all  philpfophy,  and 
meets  us,  at  every  tiimi  in  ^ight  oC  our  endeavours  to 
elude  or  avoid  it. 

Nor  is  geometry,  when  takeh  into  the  affiftancc  of  na- 
tural philofophy,  ever  able  to  remedy  this  defcft,  or  lead 
us  into  the  knowlege  of  ultimate  caufes,  by  all  that  ac- 
curacy of  reafoning,  for  whit^h  it  is  fo  jiiftly  cejebratcd. 
Every  part  of  mixed  mathematics  ^ocs  upon  the  {iippo- 
fitioni  that  Certain  -  HWt  ai^  eilabliflied  by  nature  in  her 
operations';  and  abftraftfetfdnings  ^re^mployed^  either 
iaaffift  cxperiexipe  in  the.difcovery  of  thefe  laws,  or  to 
•  determine  th^ir  influence  in  particular  inftances,  where  it 
.  depends.upon  sinyprccife  degrees  of  diftance  andquantity« 
Tbns  'lis  a  law  of  jnotion,  difcovercd  by  experience,  that 
]the  .i^oiQient  ot  force  of  any  body  in  motion  is  in  the 
^  jE^mpf^fid  ratio  or  proportion  of  its  folid  contents  and  it» 
/Velocity^;  and  confequently,  tha^  a  fmall  force  may  re- 
niQv^  th^  greatpft  obftacle  ^yr  raifc  ^die  greateft  weighty  if 
liy  any  tipntrivancc  or,  mach|(ie]Fy  we  can  encrcafe  tbc 
;,y*lo^4tyij|"^^^  force,  for^  to  make  it  an  overmatch  for 
its  an^tagqniflj  .  (^eopictiy^arffiib  ms  ^the  ^^  of 

: 'i^  Ift^ J^y^^yii^g  WSv Ac  j»^  <}fmcnfion*  of  ^  the  part* 
■  V.  ^  D  4  and 
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and  figyresttwhich  can  enter  into  anji^  fpeoics  Dfttuctriae; 
but  fliil  the  difcovecy  qf  the  law  MMi^m'inj^m^dytQ 
cxperienc^^,  ^4  all  the  at)ftraa  reafonuig?  'm^  d^e  ivdrld 
could  nevef  Jc;^  us  one  ftep  fo>¥ai;ds  (be  kjfjiowl^e  of  it* 
When  we  reafon  a  priori^  and  confider  tnereljr  any  objc(3: 
orcaafe,  as,  it  appears  to  the  mind,  independent  of  all 
obfervation,  It  never  could  fuegeft  to  us  |he  notion  of  any 
diftin6t  objefl:,  fuch  as  its  cjfel^^  much  lefsjjii^\jr^^3  the 
infeparable  and  inviolable  conneflion  bet>veen  ,t{iepi-  A 
man  muft  b'-  very  fagacious,  who  could  difcover  by  rea- 
foning,  that  cryftal  is  the  effect  of  heat,  and  ice  of  cold, 
without  being  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  operations 
of  thefe  qualities. 

p  A  It  T     n.       — 

But  we  haiye  not,  a3  yet^  attained  any .  tokrabi^  6tis- 
fafiion  with  regard  to  tfa/e  qmsftion  &A  pi^^jpofed*  £adi 
folution  ^jU  glares  rife  (A^a  n^w^qudHon  as  di^icultas 
the  fotegoing,  -and  leads  us  on  tQ  father  enquiries.  When 
it  is  a&ed,  What  is  the  tiaU^^  pf  ifll eur  reajof^ngs.  c^^^ing 
matter. pf fa^t  .The  prqp^,  anfwer  ieeqad  to  be»  that 
t^ey  ar&  foui)dc4  oa the  relatjo^i  ^f  cauie  am)  e£^.  Wb^ 
again  it  is  afked,  What  h  the  fiit{n40ion  ofallci^  r^a/inings 
and  conc(fi/i$fiS'  ^omerniftgrtbai  ri(kai^  ^  may  b^  relied  in 
one  wom^  J5)x|>jsai£ncb.  r8*«;  if  weiWlHCgrry  on  our 
fiftiBg;b^i]W)>H:,  ai^d  sSkf  ffT^aiJs  itu/^ntidatm  ^  ^U^m' 
elu/nms  fr^n^^cp^i^niil  tbi^imfliesan^wqjtiefliQO^whkh 
may  b^  of  more  difficult  JbU)t40f|  and  ^xplkation*.  Pht 
lo%bere,  tb^tfiiye  t^ie^ftlm.awof  f^perw  H^uiom  aod 
-ij^ioK^yi  bave  a  bard  ta<)c,  .w)^n  tb^  .en^pOMnt^i:  f^- 
J^ns  pf  iiKiui(iti^vc  difpq^t^*^  ,whjO  puihtHmyfrotii  every 
<;orne!r,^to  .which  they  i^ctx^fO;!^  and  wjhp^^^^  \2&, 

to  bring  them  to  fome  dangerous  dilemma.  The  beft 
expedient  tb  prevent  this  confiifion,  is  to  be  tnbdeft  in 
our  pretenfions  j  and  even  to  difcover  the  docility  oiir^ 

felvcs 
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^^  1 1ha&^<5intetot  myfelf.  In  idtiis  fcAlon,  l^kh  an  cafy 
^dk,  in^  Ittiab  pieteod  only  to  g;ive  a  negative  anfwcr  to 
Jhit  4tnSft^pIi  li^^c  propcifed^  I  iay  then,  that  even  after 
we  have  experience  of  the  operations  of  caufe  and  effcStp 
eur  cohctiiifions  from  that  experience  are  not  founded  on 
feafbnihg,  or  any,  prpcds  of  the  underftanding.  Thi9 
iUifwer  we  m\ift  ^nde9your>  both  to  explain  and  to  de- 
fend.      ^  , 

,    It  mu^  QpTtainly  be  allowed^  tMt  nature  has  kept  xm. 

at  a  great  diftance  from  all  her  fecrets,  ai^d  has  afforded 

us  only  the  knowledge  of  a  few  fuperficial  qualiti^  of 

ohjeAs,  while  fli^^  conc^ls  ftronj  us  thofe  powers  and 

principles,  on  which  the  influence  of  thefe  objeds  entirely 

^()eiid^;    Oar  fenfiis  inform  us  of  die  eolour,  weight 

ikhd  kronlifteHice  of  bread  ;  *  but  neither  Ititfe  hbr  reafon  ever 

t»A*inf^  us ^rthdc  equalities,  which  fitit  ftJr  the  nou- 

iriBjihent  irtd  flippbfrt'of  ^  human  body.    Sight  or  feeling 

Ironveys-  an  idea  of  the  aftual  tnodon  of  bodies ;  but  as  to 

^k  WdnidrAsI  f6rce  Of  povirer,  whidi  would  catty  6h  a 

rtttbimig  bo^  for  ever  iii  a  continue  chinge  cf  {diee, 

and  whidh  b^ii^  fieVer  lofe  but  by  comrttunicatihg  it  to 

^therirv^  of  tWs  vre  t^nhot  ferfti  the  moft  diftant  con- 

^cq>tidh.    fiat  ndtwkhftanding  diis  ignorance  of  natural 

pafwer6>'an<l  j^rindpicfs,  we  alWays  prdbme,WhereM^fte 

AM'^avi^  qualities,  thar>  cbey  have  Kke  fsaref powers, 

ahd  lay 6ur  account,  diat  tfk£k;  fhnlnf^ihdk;  ^irttidi 

^c  Rave  <*periettced,  ^1  fbfldw  froiti  dicm.    ffa'bbdy 

of  like  6ol6bt  and  ^orififlfehcewillitliat  of  br^d;  wWcS  we 

^V6  t&hA€itft^i  %e*lp^nted  to  us.  We  m^dce  liofehi- 

•j^e  bf  repeating  Ac  ckpeKfiirtrt,  and  expeft,'^  WiA'  cdr- 

accurate  exDlkauoo  of  it  would  eive  additioaal  CTideAce  to  thia  argumeot* 

*^^'  tainty> 
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fK^ocefs  of  the  mind  oi?  thqiigbt^  pf  wbAch  I  would  wil* 
lingiy  know  the  foundation/  Tis  allowed  ofi:dl  hand^^ 
that  there  is  no  known  connexion  between  thd  fei&fible 
qualUies  and  tihe  fecrct  powers ;  and  c^fequently,  thac 
the  mind  is  not  Ipdto  form  ftich  a  eondufioh  concerning 
their  conftant  and  regular  conjunftion,  by  any  thing 
which  it  knows  of  their  nature.  As  to  paft  Experiences  it 
can  be  allowed  to  give  Jire^  and  certain  information  only 
of  thofc  precife  cAjeifts^  3nd  that«precife  period  of  time^ 
which  fell  under  its  cognizance :  But  why  this  experience 
Aould  be  extended  to  future  times,  and  to  other  obje£ts, 
which,  for  aught  we  know»  may  be  o^ly  in  ^pearance 
fimilar  ;  this  is  the  e&ain  queftjun  on  which  I  would  ii^ 
£ft«  The  bread,  which  I  formerly  eat^  npuriflied  me  ; 
^lat  is,  a  body  of  fuch  f^nfible  qufiilijtie^,  was,  at  ^h^t 
^tiine,  endued  wichiuch  (ecret  powers  ;  S!ut  d<^s  it  follow, 
idiat  other  bread  0iuft  alfo  nouriib  me  at  another  timci» 
asd  dbat  Bke  im&\At  q4ia:Hties  muft  always  be  attended 
iwitb  like  Secret  powers?  The  confequence  feems  no-* 
wife  neceflary^  At  kaft,  it  «)tift  be  acknowledged^  that 
thea^  is  •hem  a  <:onftquence  drawn  by  t^ie  mind  \  that 
ilicce  if  a  ^rtsM  fkt^  ^ken^  a  pracc^fs  of  fihoiight)  and 
nn  JnfereiHie^  which  Wii^t«  to  be  ^Kpjaine^  Thefe  twa 
jiFOpofiuom  «re  ^  fir<>m  bring  the  fame^  J  haoi  fiund 
^Mifmh  ^  ^i^  has  akaofs  Imn  aUmdedwith  fiicb  an  fffeif^ 
imd  I  frrtifu^  iii0i  ^tim  ^jeSif^  which  nr^y  in  appiar4nui^ 
Jmkft  VJill  i^  'OtUmM  mth^jSmilar  effe&§^  I  ihi^  al(ow;  \S 
W9L  |>le^  .that  the  due  {ivqiofujon  may  juftly  bc^  inferred 
4r<Mp(t.tlw  pther ;  I  kaow.  Jm  f^£tf  that  itjalways  is  infer- 
W9A^  But  if  yauinCft,^thaK:  the  inference  is  made  by  a 
ckaiii of jreafpniag^  I  d^re  yoa toprodoce that  reafening. 
TJhe  copnfdion  between  thsfe  .^ropodtions  is  not  Jn^ 
tuitiVe«  There  is  required  aim^diutn,  which  may  etial^ 
fhe  ndnd  tm  dr^  fuch  att^nfef^e^  if  i^dt^iitbe  drawfi 
1b(jr  i^albnlng  and  argument.    What  that  medium  i?,  I 
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liiLrft  c6iifefi^  pafles  mjr  toAnprebenfion ;  and  Yis  incum* 
feeitt  ^fi  A<4re:  ^  pr^ucc  jt,  ttrha  affcrt,  that  ic  really 
kt^^'  and  is  tbe  origin  i>T  all  our  concIufidns<  concerning 
matfejr^offjidli  : 

This  negative  argument  muft  certainly,  In  procefs  of 
time^  become  altogether  convincing,  if  many  pehetrating 
and  able  philbfophers  fliail  turn  their  enquiries  this  way ; 
ajid  no  one  be  ever  able  to  difcover  any  conneQing  pro* 
poAtien  or  intermediate  ftep,  which  fupports  the  under* 
ftanding  in  this  cpnclu^on.  But  as  the  queHion  is  yet 
nc^,  every  reader  may  not  truft  So  far  to  his  own  pene- 
tration, as  to  conclude^  becaufe  an  argument  efcapes  his 
refearch  ai^d  enquiry,  that  therefore  it  does  not  really 
cxift.  {]or  this  reafbn  it  may  be  requifite  to  venture  up- 
on a  moire  difficult  talk ;  and  enumerating  all  the  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  endeavour  to  (hew,  that  none  of 
them  can  aiFord  fuch  an  argument. 

AUif^afeniiigs  may.be  tlivided  into  two  kinds,  viz.  de- 
mpnflratlye  imfo«iag«,  or  thofe  eaoceriung  relations  of 
id^s,  and  mcHal  fcaft^niiigs  or  th«fe  jconc^rniqg  matter 
of  /a£t  and  exiilence*  That  tkiei«  ave  no  <lqmoaftnitiv(9 
^ffnimetttsiii  the  cafe^  fecqiseyide^i;  ft^ce  it  impli^  ap 
<sratfodi6tio]^  tiiat  the  eouifeof  Mture  nuty^^ha^fe,  afi4 
tkitt  sui  ohje6l&emifigly  like  ihofe  whidii  wetove«x« 
foienoed^  may  bir  atteiided  with  diflemm  or  4pantrar||^ 
e&6b.  May  I  nort  cleaily  and  diftin^  conceivei  ^lit 
a  bodyfalliiig  ifr(»n  tfaedonds^  and  wbicfa»  ita  alt  0lb«r 
jre^pdfts,^«efembles  &iowr,  hasyi^t  the  tads  ^Mtor  Mr 
ji^vf  fWt^  Istl^e  any  iiK>se  saaetfigifafertpfippofitiw 
than  to  8#nxi,  that  sdl  the  trdes  #iUfioarA  iiiiD&CM^r 
|te&  and  J^nuAiBir,  anddecapinMAY  awl  JtztfH  \  MiMr 
wha«ever*is;iutenigibk,  kwdbcap^bediftigftly  ^ftaftcsiw^p 
impUes  fK>  cbmiradiAion^  andi  laui^ine^er  be  {>rovod  fidfe 
by  any  deim»tf»atiiiie  ar^g^me^  or  abftraA  icaibniiig^ 
i  frmu  /  -    :.  :.'■ 

If 
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If  we  be,  therefore,  edgaged  by  arguiticnts  to  put  tmft 
in  paft  experience,  and  nialc^  k  the  ftandard  of  our  future 
judgment)  thefe  argumeuu  fkluft  be  probaUe  oDl^,  or 
fuch  as  regard  matter  of  fsi£fc:and  v^  exiftence^  according 
to  the  diirific^  aixfeive-mentibsied;  Bute  that  there  no  ar- 
guments of  tfairkindy  muft  appear,  if  lour  cxjdication  of 
that  fpecieti  of  reafbninf  be  skhtihted  as  tdlfd  tthd  (ktisfac* 
torjn  ■  We  have  feid,  that  all  irgiirijcuts  edftcerning  cx- 
iftence  are  founded  on  the  rdtationf  0f  caiire  and  effe£t; 
that  cut  knowledge  of  that  rtelation  is  ietivdi  entirely 
from  experience;  and  that  aU  onr  exp^rimenCil  conclu->. 
fions  proceed  ti^n  the  Aippofition  that  the  future  will  be 
conformable  to  the  paft.  To  endeavour,  therefisre,  the 
proof  of  this  laft  fuppofition  by  probable  arguments,  or 
arguments  regarding  exiftencc,  muft  be  evidently  going 
in  a  circle,  and  taking  that  for  granted,  which  is  the  very 
point  in  queftioh. 

In  reality,  all  arguments  frpm  experience  ar^  fiHinded 
on  the  flmUatity,  which  w^  difcover  among  nf^tural  ob- 
jeiSs,  and  by  vrtiich  weare  in4iw:e4  taexpeft  effe^  Simi- 
lar to  thofe,  which  -we  have  foynd  to  follow  from  fuch 
objeAs,  And  did'  Aone  but  a  fool  or  oladbnn  will  ever 
pretend  to  di^tedieauthori^^of  experience,  or  to  T^tA 
that  great  guide  of  human  Jjfe ;  k  may  furely  be  allowed 
^  philofopher  to  have  fo  much  coviofity  at  leaft,  as  to 
examine  the  principle  of  human  nature,  which  gives  this 
mighty  authority  to  experience,  tand  makes  us  draw  ad- 
vantage from  that  funilarity,  which  nature  has  placed 
among  diffeient  bbjefb.  I'toos  amies,  which  ^ppezr 
fimilar^  we  expeAiimtlar  efFei^s.  This  is  die  fum  of  all 
our  experimental  condufions.  Now  it  feems  evident,  that 
if  this  condufion  were  formed  by  rcafon,  it  would  be  as 
perfed  at  firft,  and  upon  one  inftance,  as  after  ever  (b 
long  acourfeof  experience,  gut  the  cafe  is  far  other- 
wife.    Nothing  fo  like  as  eggs  ;  y^t  no  one,  on  account 
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of  thU.^pf^vtntim^m^  j?icp^t^>ftfiiiwitai^(^  |A4rQli(h 
in  aU  of  cbemi: /TiSiOnly 4ftw;a  long  wii^^ 
cri^cfin^nii  m  my  kind^  that:»»  »^r«in  a  jBrqAi  reUaiice 
^  iecodri^jrripitlv.  fegitfd  ttoi:a^partkok^  cveiit*  Now 
wlierc  i&  tbatx  procefi  of  jsaibniii^  nvibichi  from  one  in- 
ftance  dfiaitifs^a  conduiioii^  ^fo  different  froiA  diat  'which 
k  mfem  &pm  w,lH»ndrf4jiAfta^H:e3j  thai  a|^  «Qwife  dif* 
fer(^ntfr(xm)tb»t£»gk.v^^^  This  qiteftipn  I  fM:0« 
pofe.a^  mu^hb  f^r  tlnp  bJa^  of  iafera^atiim»  a»  witb  an  in-» 
tmtioni  of  .laifing  diffioukien'  Iicaonoc  imd^  I  cannot 
imagtoQ  wyiinchijesifomnp  >  But  I  keep  my  ouiid  ftil| 
open  to  inftmSiony  if  any  ofie  will  voudifafe  to  i^Bow 
it  on  mck  n  i 

Should  it  be  faid,  thatbfrom  a  nuthber  of  uniform  ex-^ 
pcriments,'  wer  infer  sl  connexion  between  the^  fcnfible 
qualities  and  the  fecret  powers ;  this,  I  muft  confefs^ 
leems  the  fame  difficulty,  couched  in  different  terms. 
Tfae  queftidn  ftill  Tecurs^  Oh  wHlsit  protefs  ofUfguMent 
this  tnfhreme  is  fomided  ?  Where  h  the  tftfsdi^i  tbe^  'm^ 
terpofing  idd^.  Which  join  pfopofitions  fa  V^ry  wide  of 
each  <^er  ?  'Tis  confoiftif,  that  tte  cdoiM-,  tonii^nce 
and  otber^ftiifible  qualities  of  bread  appekr  mk^  of  them«* 
iidves,  to  have^^ny  connexion  iwith  die^fecsi^  yowcvy  of 
noufifhmetitlaiid  (uppott.'  Fofi odierwifbi im  fsooldia^ 
fer  llie&  i^ret  powers  from  the  ficftappcarasite^fthBfii 
ienfiblie^utlttief>;witiiout  the^aid  o£  expogrielyco  jiomv* 
trary  tothe  fentiment  of  aU  pbibfofdiers^  ^M  KOMaaj 
taidain  sriatter  of  hSki  Here  theii  is  oUr  Vtttund  iiaic^ 
of  t^iorano6'with  regard  to  tfad  >piOwers  andkifimnce 
df-  all  tibjeA^  '  HdW  is  this  rediedled  by  experience  ? 
It  ^ni^.  ^ews jiis^>a  ^number  of,  ^niform^  dFefitv  K;|Ealt«iig 
firpm  qottW  pbjc|ft%)^^  Se?<9b^  «#f  A<*  tl^ 
calar  oliie^^  at,  tbacf  paiti^larrtiiii^i  i«rere  en^bti^ 
vri^v^cinppjwj5p,ajt^d.fpp?es.  W)»cn  a  qew  qbjeft,  en*- 
^awed  ^w|t^  fibular  £»(ible  quglitiei)  is^  produced,  wc; 

e^peft 
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expect  iimildf  pdwe^s  an<l  forcbs,  and  layi  out  1itc6ufit 
with  a  likc.eflfecti     From  »  body  of  Kte  cotour  aitd  ^ 
confiftehc^  with  b^tttd^'  W^  lodk  for  like  nburiftm^ftt  mi 
fupport#    ®Bt  this  flirty  h^&epxff  progi«fe  ^f  the  mwi^v 
which  warns  to  be  explained.     When'  a  mia*  feytv  f^lM^  ' 
/m^'  in  all  pdji  inftanceiy  fa^  fin/AU'qui^ki^  toHphtid^ 
tfnthfiichjkret  powert.:  And  ^htn:ihe  ^tAjb^fimigr  firt^  ^ 
jak  quaUths  will  always  it  xsnjmtd  »^  ^jokb  fimkfr'fe^crti 
piwtny  h^  i«  not  guilty  of 'B  tautology,'  i^oot  me  ttefe 
propofitions  in  any  rcfpect  theftnlie.  rrYoir&^diat'tbe 
one  propofition  b  an  inference  from  tbt  other.     Btit^ypu 
muft  confefsj  that  the  inference  is  not  in tuitiye ;,  neither 
is  it  demonftrative  :  Of  what  natu|:e  is  it  th^  ?  To^  faj^ 
it  is  ^peripef^s^lf  is  bpggijig  the  qucftioj^.     Fpr,a)ljn^. 
ferei>ccs  -fngni.  ^p^xkriQ^  JupjwJfe,  ,as  their,  fg^datpg,  , 
that  the  ^u^re  wiUjrefemWe  the  paft>,4nd  that  fus^Jf^ 
ppw,e^  will.  )jc  conjpio^ed  with  fimilar  ijs^ible  <|uaji^s* 
If.ther;^ jbeany  fufpicion,  thaf  tj^e.co^ir^.of  p^tuxp^ip^ 
d^angf,  ;^ui  that  the  p^  pay  tc  no  rule  foi;  tifpHnttfire^. 
c41  ^^nenfe  becpqfits .  ^lefs^  and  c^n  gin^^  T^f&io  n^ 
ai^^^l^^or  coDplufioa.  ^  '^Is  in^pqffible/  tbo-^ ^^  ^tbs¥ 
anyf^rgwn^slrom  cfqpiei;iei^pca»pif9y€i|^ 
€>f  th^^/filBft  jtf^lhc  futpfi^^^fi^     all  th^fca^mjiei^Siaf)? 
IbttadedjOf^th^iupppftuop.of  t^t.l-efjSnifelai^qii.  t  i^<h^ 
oouffe  ^  things  he  allowed  hitherto  ever  fo  regular  j,  thyfC , 
flk^i  witbpi^tfonae  new  argumenjt  or  i^ferenqe^  j»ro^v«8 
not,  that,  for  the  future,  it  will  continue  fo»     In  vain 
Jk>  you  pretef>d  to  bafe  learnt  the  nature  of  hodies^om 
your  paft  experience.     Their  fccret  natiire>  apd  confe- 
quentlys  all  dieir^efFec^s  and  influence  may  cha^^e,  with'- 
cwt  ^y  ^ange  in  their  fenfible;  qualities.   ^  This  happens 
fometim^9  and  witji  regard  to  fome  oVjedls  :  Why  may 
It  not  happen  aJLw^s,  and^witfi  fcggrd  ,to  ^U  obje^s/ 
Wtat-Iogic,    what  procefs  of  argmnent  fccurcs  you 
againft  tl^i  fuppofitioni  My  praftice,  you  fay,  ref^tes 
tty  doubts.     But  you  miftajce  the  purport  of  my  queftion. 

As 
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As  an  agent,,  l;?tfti<iwite  4rtrfeal  in  ^e  pqJut ;  but  as  •^ 
fhilofopj^^Ti  m4»>  Has  torn  fliafe  <5|  ctif ij^,  I  thrill  nolf 
%  fce^ti<?ifi^  .1  waJjt  iesU^m  ^  foundatjon  of  tjiis  i«- 
fcrejftqp.  |^!<p^  reading*  j5o,  ett<tutfy  baa  jret  been  able  tor 
ircmoVe  my  ctifiiciiUy^  t^f  give  i»fe  Tatisfe^loii  ia  j^  fnattfei:' 
bf  fuclvv^ Jinportiilicje:,  Ci^il  io tetter  thto  propofe 
tlie  liiiiicuRy  to  the  '  pubUc^  ev^  cho%  pefhaps,  1 4iavii 
foall  hopes  ofsabtataing;  a  fdlfiti^n  ?  We  fliaU  '^  Icaft; 
b/.this  mea^s^  be  £kiBbk  ofoar  igncfrance,  if  wb  ^ 
Dot  augment  oil/ Icflowlege,       *         - 

I  mafi  co2>fers^  that  a  nian  isi  guilty  of  unpardonabitf 
arrogance,  who  concludea,  becaofe  an  argument  has  ef« 
caped  his  o#n  inveftigation,  diat  therefore  it  does  not 
re^Iy  exift.  I  lAvft  tVo  tUnkta^  th^t  tbo'  all  the  loarn* 
ed^  for  feveral  a^s^  fhoiil^  have  employed  th^ir  tiaie 
in  fruitless  feafch  upon  any  fabje£t*  it  may  iKII,  perhaps^ 
be  rafli  to  conclude  po&tivefy,  that  the  fubje^  mufl^ 
therefore,  pafs  all  human  comprehenfion.  Even  tho* 
we  examine  all  thefourced  of  our  knowlege,  and  conclude* 
them  unfit  for  fiich  a  fubjefl:,  there  may  ftrll  remain  a 
fufpicioii,  that  the  enumeratbrt  is  not  complect,  or  the 
examination  not  accurate.  But  with  regard  to  theprc- 
feht  labjedi  ther«  are  fome  cohfidcration^,  W'bich  feem  to 
retliove  all  this  accufation  of  arrogance  or  fuipicion  of 
flriftake.    •'^ 

*Tis  certain,  that  the  moft  ignorant  and  ftupid  pea-* 
fants^  hay  Infants,  nay  even  briite  beaftsf  improve  by  eat- 
perience,  and  learn  the  gualitW  of  natural  objefts,  by 
obferving  the  effedis,  wbicb  refult  from  them.  When  a 
diiW  has  fett  theMenfation  pf  pain  from  touching  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  put  his^hand 
near  ahy  candle ;  but  >vill  expe<^  a  fimilar  efFed  from 
a  c$ufe,  which  is  fihiilarin  its  feiifible  qualities  and  zp^ 
pearance^  If  you  aflert,  therefbt^e,  that  the  underftand- 
ing  of  the  child  is  led  into  this  concloilon  by  any  procefa 
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of  argument  or  ratiocinadoiif  I  may  juftly  orequire  yoit  to 
produce  that  argument ;  nor  have  you  any  pretence  tO: 
lefiife  (b  equitable  a  demand.  You  cannot  fay,  that  the 
argument  is  abftruie,  and  may  poffibly  efcapc  your  en- 
quiry; finoe  you  confefi,  that  k  it  obvious  to  the  capacity 
of  a  mere  infant.  If  you  h^tate,  therefore,  a  moment, 
or  if,  after  refle^on>  you  produce  any  intricate  or  pro** 
finmd  argument,  you,  in  a  manner,  give  up  die  queition, 
and  confefs,  that  it  is  not  reafoning  which  engages  us  to 
fuppofe  the  paft  refembling  the  future,  and  to  expert 
fimilar  effeds  from  caufes,  which  are,  to  appearance, 
fimilar.  This  is  the  propofition  which  I  intended  to  en- 
force in  the  prefent  iedion.  If  I  be  right,  I  pretend  to 
have  made  no  mighty  difcovery.  And  if  I  be  wrong,  I 
imuft  acknowledge  myfelf  to  be  indeed  a  very  backvirard 
itcholar ;  fince  I  cannot  now  diicover  an  argument,  which, 
it  (eems,  was  perfeAIy  ftmiliar  to  me,  long  before  I 
out  of  my  cradle. 


$  E  C  T  1  O  K 
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Sceptical  SoLtrtiON  of  thefe  Doubts. 

PARTI* 

TH  £  paffion  for  philofophy,  like  that  for  religion, 
fcems  liable  to  this  inconvenience,  that>  tho'  it 
Aims  at  the  corte£tion  of  out  manners,  and  exti^ation  of 
our  vices^  it  may  only  ferVe,  by  imprudent  management, 
to  fofter  a  predominant  inclination,  and  pufti  the  mind;| 
with  more  determined  refolution,  towards  that  fide,  which 
iaiready  draws  too  much,  by  the  biafs  and  propenfity  of 
the  natural  temper.  *Tis  certain,  that,  while  we  afpire 
to  the  magnanimous  firmnefs  of  the  philofophic  fage,  and 
endeavour  to  confine  out  pleafures  altogether  within  our 
owh  minds,  we  may,  at  laft,  render  our  philofophy, 
like  that  of  EpicT£Tus,  and  other  Stoicsy  only  a.  more 
refined  fyftem  of  felfiflinefs,  ^md  reafon  ourfelves  out  of 
all  virtue,  as  well  as  focial  enjoyment.  While  we  ftudy 
with  attention  the  vanity  of  human  life,  and  turn  all 
our  thoughts  towards  the  empfy  and  tranfitory  nature  of 
riches  and  honours,  we  are,  perhaps,  all  the  while  flat- 
tering our  natural  indolence,  which,  hating  the  buftle 
of  the  world^  and  drudgery  of  bufinefs,  feeks  a  pretext 
of  reafon,  to  give  itfelf  a  full  and  uncontroled  indul- 
gence. Th^re  is,  however,  one  fpecies  of  philofophy, 
which,  feems  little  liable  to  this  inconvenience,  and  that 
Vol.  II.  E  becaufe 
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becaufe  it  ftrikes  in  with  no  diforderly  paffion  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  nor  can  mingle  itfelf  with  any  natural  afFcc-r 
tion  or  propenfity  ;  and  that  is  the  Academic  or  Scep- 
tical phHofophy.  The  academics  talk  always  of  doubts^ 
and  fufpenfe  of  judgment,  of  danger  in  hafty  determina- 
tions, of  confining  to  very  narrow  bounds  the  enquiries 
of  the  underftanding,  and  of  renouncing  all  fpeculations 
which  lie  not  within  the  limits  of  common  life  and 
praftice*  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  contrary  than 
fuch  a  phHofophy  to  the  fupine  indolence  of  the  mind, 
ks  rafh  arrogance,  its  lofty  pretenfions,  and  its  fuperfti- 
tious  credulity.  Every  paffion  is  mortified  by  it,  except 
the  love  of  truth  ;  and  that  paffion  never  is,  nor  can  be 
carried  to  too  high  a  degree.  *Tis  furprifing,  therefore, 
that  this  philofophy,  which,  in  almoft  every  inftatic^ 
muft  be  harmleis  and  innocent,  fhould  be  the  fubje£t  qf 
famuch  groundlefs  reproach  and  obloquy.  But,  perhaps^ 
the  very  circumftance  which  renders  it  fa  innocent,  i^ 
what  chiefly  expofes  it  to  the  publick  hatred  and  refent- 
ment.  By  flattering  no  irregular  paffion,  it  gains  few 
partizans  :  By  oppofing  fo  many  vices  and  follies,  it 
raifes  to  itfelf  abundance  of  enemies,  who  ftigmatize  it 
as  libertine,  profane,  and  irreligious. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  this  philofophy,  while  it  ea* 
-deavours  to  limit  our  enquiries  to  common  life,  fhould 
ever  undermine  the  reafonings  of  common  life,  and  car- 
ry its  doubts  fo  far  as  to  deftroy  all  a£Hon,  as  well  ^ 
fpeculation.  Nature  will  always  maintain  her  rights, 
and  prevail  in  the  end  over  any  abftraft  reafoning  what- 
foever.  Tho'  we  (hould  conclude,  for  inftance,  as  in  the 
foregoing  feftion,  that  in  all  reafonings  from  experience, 
there  is  a  ftep  taken  by  the  mind,  which  is  not  fupported  by 
any  argument  or  procefs  of  the  underftanding ;  there  is  na 
danger,  that  thefe  reafonings,  on  which  almoft  all  know- 
ledge depends,  will  ever  be  afFedled  by  fuch  a  difcoveryr., 
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If  tlid  inind  be  not  engaged  by  argument  to  ttidkt  this 
ftepy  it  muft  be  induced  by  fome  other  principle  of  equ^l 
i!9mght  ^nd  authority;  and  that  princy)li3  will  preferve 
its  influence  as  long  as  human  nature  remans  tke  fam^^. 
What  that  principle  is,  may  well  be  wqrth  the  paints  of 
inquiry. 

Suppofc  a  perfon,  tho'  endowed  with  the  ftrongeft  fa- 
culties of  x^fon  and  reflexion,  to  be  brought  on  a  fudden 
into  this:  WQr Id  ;  he  would,  indeed,  immediately  obferve 
a  continu^t  fucceffion  of  objeds,  and  one  event  following 
another ;  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  difcover  any  thing 
farther.  He  would  not,  at  firft,  by  any  reafoning,  be 
able  to  reach  the  idea  orcaufe  and  efFe6t ;  fince  the  paf- 
ticular  powers,  by  which  all  natural  operations  are  per- 
fornjed,  never  appear  to  the  fenfes^  nor  is  it  reafanable 
to  conclude,  merely  becaufe  one  event,  in  one  inftance, 
precedes  another,  that  tberefbre  the. one  is^the  caufe,  and 
the  other  the  effed.  Their  conjunflion  may  be  arbitrary 
and  cafuaL  There  may  be  no  reafon  to  infer  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other.,  Ani 
in  a  word,  fuch  a  perfon  without  more  experience,^  could 
never  employ  his  ccJnjefture  or  reafoning  concerning  any 
matter  or  facS,  or  be  affurcd  of  any  thing  beyond  what 
was  immediately  prefent,  to  his  memory  and  fenfes. 

Suppole  again,  th^t  he  ha«  acquired  more  experience, 
arid  has  lived,  fp  long  in  the  world  as  to  have  obferved 
fimilar  objedts  qr  events  to  be  conftantly  conjoined  toge- 
ther ;  what  is  the  confequence  of  this  experience  ?  H« 
immediately  infers  the  exiftence  of  the  one  objeA  from  the 
appearance  of  the  other.  Yet  he  has  not,  by  all  his  ex- 
perience, acquired  any  idea  or  knowledge  of  the  fecret 
power,  by  which  the  one  obje£l  produces  the  other;  nor 
is  if,  by.any  procefe  of  reafoning,  he  is  engaged  to  draw 
•  this  inference.  But  ftill  he  finds  himfelf  determined  to 
draw  it :  And  tbo'  he  i^uld  be  convinced,  that  his  uij^- 
E  2  derftanding 
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dcrftanding  has  no  part  in  the  operation,  he  would  never- 
thelefs  continue  in  the  fame  courfc  of  thinking.  There 
is  fome  other  principle,  wbkh  determines  him  to  fonn  Aich 
a  condufion. 

This  principle  is  Custom  or  Habit.  For  wherever 
the  repetition  of  any  particular  a£l  or  operation  produces 
a  propenlity  to  renew  the  fame  a£t  or  operation,  without 
being  impelled  by  any  reafoning  or  prbcefs  of  the  under^- 
ftanding ;  we  always  fay,  that  this  propenfity  is  the  ef- 
feft  of  Cujlom.  By  employing  that  word,  wc  pretend 
not  to  have  given  the  ultimate  reafon  of  fuch  a  propen- 
fity. We  only  point  out  a  prindple  of  human  nature, 
which  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  and  which  is  well 
known  by  its  eiFeds.  Perhaps,  we  can  pufh  our  enquiries 
no  farther,  or  pretend  to  giv^e  the  caufe  of  this  caufe ;  but 
muft  reft  contented  with  it  as  the  ultimate  principle, 
which  we  can  affign  of  all  our  conclufions  Stovn  expe- 
rience. 'Tis  fufEcient  fatisfaftion,  that  we  can  go  {o 
&r ;  without  repining  at  the  narrownefs  of  our  facul- 
ties, becaufe  they  will  carry  us  no  farther.  And  *tis  cer- 
tain we  here  advance  a  very  intelligible  propofition  at 
leaft,  if  not  a  true  one,  when  we  affert,  that,  after  the 
"conftant  conjunftion  of  two  objeds,  heat  and  flame,  for 
inftance,  weight  and  folidity,  we  are  determined  by  cuf- 
tom  alone  to  exped):  the  one  from  the  appearance  of  the 
other.  This  hypothefis  feems  even  the  only  one,  which 
explains  the  difficulty,  why  wc  draw,  from  a  thoufand 
inftances,  an  inference,  which  we  are  not  able  ta  draw 
(rom  one  inftance,  that  is,  in  no  refped,  different  from 
them.  Reafon  is  incapable  of  any  fuch  variation.  The 
conclufions,  which  it  draws  from  confidering  one  circle, 
are  the  fame  which  it  would  form  upon  furveying  all  the 
circles  in  the  univerfe.  But  no  man,  having  feen  only 
one  body  move  after  being  impelled  by  another,  could 
Infer,  that  evcry^ other  body  will  move  after  a  like  im- 
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pulfe.     All  inferences  from  experience,   therefore,   arc 
^€€ts  of  cuftom,  not  of  reafoning  *. 

Cuftom, 

*  Nothing  18  more  ufjial  than  for  writers  even  on  «*r«/,  perttrcat,  pr  fiym 
fcal  fubje^lsy  to  diftinguiih  between  reafon  and  experience,  and  to  fuppofe,  tha^ 
theie  fpccies  of  argumentation  lire  entirely  different  from  each  other.  TikC 
former  are  taken  for  the  mere  refiilt  of  our  intelle£luat  facultien,  which  by 
CQBiideriag  m  prieri  the  Mture  of  thin^Si  and  examining  the  effedt,  that 
muft  foUow  from  their  operation,  eftaMi/h  particular  principles  of  fcicncc 
and  philofophy.  The  latter  are  fuppofed  to  be  derived  entirely  from  fenfe 
and  obfervation,  by  which  we  learn  what  has  aflually  refulted  from  tht 
operation  of  particular  objcds,  and  are  thence  able  to  infer,  what  will,  for, 
the  future,  refolt  from  them.  Thus,  for  inftancc,  the  limitations  and  re- 
firaints  of  civil  government,  and  a  legal  conftitution  may  be  defended,  either 
from  reafon,  which,  reflcfting  on  the  great  frailty  and  corruption  of  human 
aKttre,  teaches,  that  no  man  can  fafely  be  trailed  with  unlimited  authority  i 
er  frtnn  4xperUnce  and  hiftory,  which  inform  us  of  the  enormous  abufea 
that  axnbition,  in  every  age  and  country,  has  been  found  to  make  of  fo  im-' 
ptodent  a  confidence.       *  .  .  •  > 

.  The  faxne  diftinflion  betwixt  reafon  and  experience  Is  maintained  in  all 
our  deliberations  concerning  the  conduft  of  life ;  whiljc  the  experienced 
fiatefman^  general,  phyfician,  or  merchant  Is  trufted  and  followed  ^  and  the 
•npraflifcii  novice,  with  whatever  natural  talents  endowed,  negleAed  and 
defpired.  Tho*  it  be  allowed,  that  reafon  may  forfn  very  plaufible  conjee* 
tures  with  regard  to  the  confeijuences  of  fuch  a  particular  conduct  in  fuch 
particular  circumftances ;  *tis  (till  fuppoled  imperfed,  without  the  alfidance  ' 
of  experience^  which  is  alone  able  to  give  flability  and  certainty  to  the- 
maxims,  derived  from  ftudy  and  refle6)ion. 

But  notwithftanding  that  this  diftinflioA  be  thus  univerfally  received,  both 
in  the  a£tive  and  fpeculative  fcenes  of  life,  I  fhall  not  fcruple  to  pronoun49^. 
that  it  is,  at  bottom,  erroneous,  or  at  leaft,  fupcrficial. 

If  we  examine  thofe  arguments,  which,  in  any  of  the  fciences  above-men- 
tioned, are  fuppofed  to  be  the  mere  effeds  of  reafoning  and  reiieAion>  they 
will  be  found  to  terminate,  at  laft,  in  ibme  general  principle  or  concluHor^ 
fee  which  we  cfn  affign  no  reafon  but  obfervation  and  experience.  The  on- 
^  diffiuvooB  betwkt  them  and  thofe  maxims,  which  ^re  vulgarly  efteemed 
Ae  refult  of  pore  experience,  is,  that  the  former  cannot  be  edablifhed  with« 
•«t  fome  proeeis  of  thought,  and  f«me  reflexion  on  what  we  have  obferver*^ 
sn  order  to  diftingniih  its  circnmilances,  and  trace  its  confequences :  Where« 
u  in  the  latter,  the  experienced  event  is  exactly  and  fully  fimilar  to  tha^ 
^hich  we  infer  as  the  cefult  of  i^ny  particular  £tuation.  The  hifiory  of  a 
Tisiajvt  oraNtao  makes  us  dread  a  like  tyranny  were  our  monarcha 
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Cuftom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  life,  'Tis 
that  principle  alone,  which  renders  our  experience  ufef^l 
to  tis,  and  makes  us  expeft  for  the  future,  a  limilar  train 
of  events  with  thofe  which  have  appeared  in  the  paft. 
Without  the  influence  of  cuftom,  we  fliould  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  every  matter  of  fa£l,  beyond  what  is  imme- 
diately prefcnt  to  the  memory  and  fenfes.  We  {houjd 
never  know  how  to  adjuft  means  to  ends,  or  to  employ 
our  natural  powers  in  the  production  of  any  effeft. 
There  would  be  an  end  at  once  of  all  aSion,  as  well  as 
of  the  chief  part  of  fpeculation. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  tho*  our 

conclufions  from  jexperience  carry  us  beyond  pur  me- 

,  mory  and  fenfes,  and  aflbre  us  qf  matters  of  fa<ft,  whicli 

happened  in  the  moft  diftant  places  and  moft  reinotQ 

;iges;  yet  fonie  faftmuft  always  be  preftnt  to  the  fcnfe^ 

^eed  from  the  reftraiott  of  laws  and  fcAates }  But  th^  pbferyation  of  any 
fraud  or  cruelty  in  private  life  is  fufficient,  w^th  the  aid  of  a  little  thought^) 
to  give  u^  the  fame  apprehenfion  j  while  it  ferves  as  an  Inftance  pf  the  ge- 
neral corruption  of  hunjan  nature,  and  ihpws  us  the  danger  which  we  muft 
incur  by  repofing  an  intire  confidence  in  mankind.  In  both  caies^  'tfs 
experience  which  is  ultimately  the  foundation  of  our  inference  and  con- 
Uufion* 

There  is  no  man  fo  young  and  unexperienced,  as  not  to  have  formed  froia 
ohtervatiop,  many -general  and  juft  maxims  concerning  human  affairs  and 
theconduftof  lifcj  but  it  mu^  be  confenTed,  thatjj  when  a  man  comes  to 
pu^  thefe  in  praflice,  he  will  be  extremely  liable  tp  error,  tJU  time  and  far, 
ther  experience,  both  enlarge  thefe  maxims,  and  teach  him  their  propct* 
life  and  application.  In  every  fituatibh  or  incident,  there  are  many  particular 
and  feemingly  minute  circumflances,  which  the  man  of  gfeateft  taleiitaiSj, 
at  ^rfl,  apt  to  overlook,  though  on  them  the  juftneiii  of  his  coodufionsi, 
and  confequently  the  prudence  of  biS  condody  eatirely  depends  Not  ^ 
nien^Ion,  that,  to  a  youn^  beginner,  the  gencr^  obfervationa  and  maxin^t I 
occur  not  always  on  the  proper  occafions,  nor  can  be  immediately  applied 
^ith  due  calmnefs  and  diftinAion.  The  truth  b,  an  unexperieoc^  reaiboes 
could  be  no  reafoner  at  all,  were  he  abfulutdy  unexperienced  j  aa4  V«he% 
\lre  aifign  that  chara£hr  to  any  one,  we  mean  it  only  in  a  comparative  iosfe^ 
and  fuppofe  him  poOelTcd  of  experien9ej,  \n.  t^  fn^Uer  ^  xqofe  impttfe^ 
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ror  memory,  from  which  we  may  iirft  proceed  in  drawing 
thefe  conclufions.  A  man,  who  fhould  find  in  a  defert 
country  the  remains  of  pompous  buildings,  would  con- 
clude, that  the  country  had,  in  antient  times,  been  cul- 
tivated by  civilized  inhsibitants ;  but  did  nothing  of  this 
nature  occur  to  him,  he  could  never  form  fuch  an  infc- 
jence.  We  learn  the  events  of  former  ages  from  hifto- 
ry ;  but  then  we  muftperufe  the  volumes,  in  which  this 
jnftru^on  is  contained,  and  thence  carry  up  our  infe^ 
fences  from  one  teftimony  to  another,  till  we  arrive  at 
the  eye-witnefles  and  fpedlators  of  thefc  diftant  event*. 
In  a  word,  if  we  proceed  not  upon  fome  faft,  prefent  to 
the  memory  pr  fenfes,  our  reafonings  would  be  merely 
hypothetical';  and  however  the  particular  links  might  be 
connciSed  with  each  other,  the  whole  chain  of  inferences 
would  have  nothing  to  fupport  it,  nor  could  we  ever,  by 
its  means,  arrive  at  the  knowlege  of  any  real  exiftence. 
If  I  a(k,  why  you  believe  any  particular  matter  of  faft, 
which  ydu  relate,  you  muft  tell  me  fome  reafon ;  and 
this  reafon  will  be  fome  other  fadl,  connefted  with  it : 
But  as  you  cannot  proceed  after  this  manner,  in  infinitum^ 
you  muft  at  laft  terminate  in  fome  fa<^)  which  is  prefent 
to  your  memory  or  fenfes ;  or  muft  allow  that  your  be- 
lief is  entirely  without  foundation. 

What  then  is  the  condufion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  A 
fimple  one  j  tho'  it  muft  be  confeffcd,  pretty  remote  from 
the  common  theories  of  philofophy.  All  belief  of  matter 
of  faft  or  real  exiftcnce  is  derived  merely  from  fome  ob- 
jefl,  prefent  to  the  memory  or  fenfes,  and  a  cuftomary 
conjun&ion  betwixt  that  and  any  other  objed.  Or  in 
o^er  words  \  having  found,  in  many  inftances,  that  any 
two  kinds  of  pbje&s^  flame  and  heat,  fnow  and  cold, 
have  always  been  conjoined  together ;  if  flame  or  fjiow 
be  prefented  anew  to  our  fenfes;  the  niind  is  carried 
by  cuftom  to  exped  beat  or* cold,  and  to  bclievt^  that 
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fuch  a  quality  does  exift,  and  will  difcover  itfelf  upoft, 
a  nearer  approach.  This  belief  is  the  neceflary  refult  of 
placing  the  mind  in  fuch  circumftances.  *Tis  an  opera- 
tion of  the  foul,  when  we  are  fo  fituated,  as  unavoidable 
as  to  feel  the  paffion  of  love,  when  we  receive  benefits, 
or  hatred,  when  we  meet  with  injuries.  All  thefc  ope- 
rations are  a  (pecies  of  natural  inftinSs,  which  no  rea- 
foning  or  procefs  of  the  thought  and  underftanding  is . 
able,  either  to  produce,  or  to  prevent. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  very  allowable  for  us  to 
Jkop  Qur  philofophical  refearches.  In  moft  queftions,  w^ 
can  never  make  a  fmgle  ftep  farther  j  and  in  all  queftions, 
we  piuft  terminate  here  at  laft,  after  our  moft  reftlefs 
and  curious  enquiries.  ,  But  ftill  our  curiofity  will  be 
pardpnable,  perhaps  commendable,  if  it  carry  us  on  to 
ftill  farther  refearchcs,  and  make  us  exainine  more  accu<^ 
lately  the  nature  of  this  beliefs  and  of  the  cuftomary  con^ 
junSfioity  whence  it  is  derived.  By  this  means  we  may 
meet  with  fome  explications  and  analogies,  that  will 
give  fatisfaSion  ;  at  l^aft  to  fuch  as  love  the  abftra£i 
fciences,  and  can  be  entertained  with  fpeculations,  which, 
however  accurate,  may  ftill  retain  a  degree  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  As  to  readers  of  a  difFerent  tafte;  the- re- 
maining part  of  this  fe£lion  is  not  calculated  for  them, 
and  the  following  enquiries  may  well  be  uhderftood,  thq' 
it  be  negleded, 

PART        II, 

There  is  nothing  more  free  than  the  imagination  of 
man  5  and  tho'  it  cannot  exceed  that  original  ftock  of 
ideas,  which  is  furniflied  by  the  internal  and  external 
fenfes,  it  has  unlimited  power  of  mixing,  conxpounding, 
feparating,  and  dividing  thefe  ideas,  to  all  the  varieties 
f)f  fi£Hon  and  vifion,     It  can  feign  a  train  of  event?, 

•    '  witi% 
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with  all  the  appearance  of  reality,  afcribe  to  them  a  par- 
ticular time  and  place,  cofteeive  them  as  exiftent,  and 
paint  them  out  to  itfelf  With  every  circumftance,  that 
belongs  to  any  hiftorical  faft,  which  it  believes  with  the 
gVeateft  certainty.  Wherein,,  therefore,  confifts  the  dif- 
ference between  fiich  a  ficaion  and  belief?  It  lies  not 
merely  in  any  peculiar  idea,  which  is  annexed  to  fuch  a 
conception,  as  commands  our  aflent,  and  which  is  want- 
ing to  every  known  fi<ftion.  For  as  the  mind  has  au- 
thority over  all  its  ideas,  it  could  voluntarily  annex  this 
particular  idea'  to  any  fiftion,  and  confequently  be  able 
to  believe  whatever  it  pleafes  ;  contrary  to  what  we  find 
by  daily  experience.  We  can,  in  our  conception,  join 
the  fiead  of  a  man  to  the  body  of  a  horfe ;  but  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  believe,  that  fuch  an  animal  has  cv^ 
really  exifted. 

It  follows,  therefoi:©,  that  the  difference  between  fie^^ 
thn  and  belief  lies  in  fomc  fentiment  or  feeling,  which  is 
annexed  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former,  and  which  de- 
pends not  on  the  will,  nor  can  be  commanded  at  plea- 
fure.  It  muft  be  excited  by  nature,  like  all  other  kn- 
timents  y  and  muft  arife  from  the  particular  fituation,  in 
which  the  mind  is  placed  at  any  particular  jundure. 
Whenever  any  objeft  is  prefented  to  the  memory  or  fen- 
fes,  it  immediately,  by  the  force  of  cuftom,  carries  the 
imagination  to  conceive  that  objeft,  which  is  ufually 
conjoined  to  it  j  and  this  conception  is  Attended  with  a 
feeling  or  fentiment,  different  from  the  Ibofe  reveries  of 
the  fancy.  In  this  confifts  the  whole  nature  of  belief. 
For  as  there  is  no  matter  of  fa<ft  which  we  believe  fo 
firmly,  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  contrary,  there 
would  be  no  difference  between  the  conception  afiented 
to,  and  that  which  is  rejefted,  were  it  not  for  fome  fen- 
timent, which  diftinguiflies  the  one  from  the  other.  If 
I  fee  a  billjard-ball  moving  towards  another^  on  a  fraooth 
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table,  I  can  cafily  conceive  it  to  ftop  upon  contaA. 
This  conception  implies  no  contradiftion  j  but  ftill  it 
feels  very  differently  from  that  conception,  by  which  I 
leprefent  to  myfelf  the  impulfe,  and  the  communication 
of  motion  from  one  ball  to  another. 

Were  we  to  a  attempt  a  definition  of  this  fentiment, 
we  fhould,  perhaps,  find  it  a  very  difficult,  if  not  an  im- 
poffible  talk ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  we  fhould  endea- 
vour to  define  the  feelifig  of  cold  or  paffion  of  anger,  to 
a  creature  who  never-' had  an  experience  of  thefe  fenti- 
mBnts.  Belief  is'  thfe  true  and  proper  name  of  this 
feeling';  and  no  one  is  ever  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  that  term :  becaufe  every  man  is  every  moment 
ironfcious  of  the  fentiment  repi-efented  by  it.  It  may  not, 
liowever,  be  improper  to  attempt  a  defifiption  of  this  fen- 
timent ;  in  hopes  we  may,  by  that  means,  arrive  at  fome 
finalogieis,  which  may  afford  a  more  pctk&  explication 
of  it.  I  fay  then,  that  belief  U  tK>thing  but  a  more 
vivid,  lively,  forcible,  firm,  ftea^y  cdnception  of  an  ob^ 
jt&f  than  what  the  imagination  alone  is  eyer  able,  to 
attain^  Thig  variety  gf  terms,  which  may  fcein  fo  un^ 
philofophical,  is  intended  only,  to  express  that  a£l  of  the 
irnind,  which  renders  realities,  or  whsit  i$  tal(£n  for  futh^ 
more  prejent  to  us  than  fid^ions,  caufeaf  them  tp  wei^h 
.  snore  in  the  thought,  and  give^  thejt^  a  fuperior  influence 
on  the  paflions  and  imagination.  Provided  we  agree 
about  the  thing,  'tis  needlels  to  difpute  about  the  terms. 
The  imagination  has  the  command  over  all  its  ideas,  anc) 
can  join  and  mix  and  vary  them,  in  all  the  ways  ppC- 
fible.  It  may  conceive  fiiftitious  obje^  with  all  the  cir* 
cumflances  of  place  and  time*  It  may  fet  them^  in  2| 
manner,  before  our  eyes,  in  their  true  colours,  juft  as 
they  might  have  exifted.  But  as  it  is  impojQible,  tha( 
that  faculty  of  imagination  can  ever,  of  itfelf,  reach 
l^Uef,  'tis  evident,  that  belief  confifts  not  in  the  peculiar 
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nature  or  order  of  ideas,  but  in  the  marm^  of  their  con- 
ception, and  in  their  feeling  to  the  mind.  I  confefs,  that 
'tis  impofllbre  perfedtly  to  explain  this  feeling  or  manner 
of  conception.  *  We  may  make  ufe  of  words,  which  ex- 
prefs  fomething  near  it.  But  its  true  and  proper  name* 
as  we  obferved  before,  is  belief  i  which  is  a  term,  that 
every  one  fuiEciently  underftanis  In  common  life.  And 
in  philofophy,  we  can  go  no  farther  than  affert,  that 
felief  is  fomething  felt  by  the  mind,  which  diftinguiflies 
the  ideas  of  the  judgment  from  the  fiftions  of  the  ima- 
gination. It  gives  them  more  force  and  Influence; 
ipak^s  them  appear  of  greater  importance  ;  inforces  them 
in  the  mind ;  and  renders  them  the  governing  principle 
of  all  our  a£lio^s,,  I  he^r  at  prefent,  for  inftance,  a  per- 
Ibn-s  voice,  with  whom  I.  am  acquainted ;  and  the  found 
corner  as  frpn}  the  pext  room.  This  impreffion  of  my 
fenfes  immediately  pDnveys  my  thought  to  the  perfon, 
^gether  with  all  the  furrounding  objects.  I  paint  them 
put  to  aayfelf  ^s  pcifting  at  prefent,  with  the  fame  qua- 
lijties  and^  relations,  of  ^hich  I  formerly  knew  th^m  pof- 
f^l.  ThefeJdcajB  take  fafter  hold  of  my  mind,  than 
ideas  of  an  inchanted  caftle.  They  are  very  different 
to  the  feeling,  and  have  a  much  greater  influence  of 
every  T^ind,  either  to  give  pleafure  or  pain,  joy  or  for- 
rpw. 

Let  us,  Acp,  take  ij\  the  whole  compafs  of  this  doc-p 
trine,  and  allow^  that  the  fen^iment  of  belief  is  nothing  , 
but  a  conception  of  4n  obje6):  more  intenfe  and  fteady 
than  what  attends  the  mere  Actions  of  the  imagination, 
a|id  that  this  mofmir  of  conception  arifes  fromacufto- 
Qiary  conjup^on  of  tha  object  with  fomething  prefent  to 
tile  meinory  or  fenies  :  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  diig- 
pult,  upon  thefe  fuppofttions,  to  find  other  operations  of 
tlie  mind  aoalogoits  to  it,  and  to  trace  up  thefe  phaeno-f  . 
«)C|i^  tp  pripcjp^s  JM)1  f^^x%  geneijal. 

We 
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We  have  already  obrerved,  that  nature  has  eftabHiheJ 
connexions  among  particular  ideas,  and  that  no  fooner 
one  idea  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it  introduces  its 
correlative,  and  carries  our  attention  towards  it,  by  a 
gentle  and  infenfible  movement*  Thqfe  principles  of 
connexion  or  affociatiqn  wc  have  reduced  to  three,  v/z. 
Refemblwice^  Contiguity^  and  Caufationi  which  are  the. 
only  bonds,  that  unite  our  thought^  together,  and  beget 
that  regular  train  of  refleflion  or  difcourfe,  which,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  takes  place  among  all  mankind* 
Now  here  arifes  a  queftion,  on  which  the  folution  of  the 
prefent  difficulty  will  depends  Does  it  happen,  in  ail. 
thefe  relations,  that,  when  one  of  the  o1?je^  is  prc- 
fented  to  the  fenfes  or  memory,  the  iliind  is  not  only 
carried  to  the  conception  of  the  correlative,  but  reaches 
a  fteadier  and  ftrbnger  conception  of  it  thari  what  othcr- 
Snk  it  would  have  been  able  to  attain  ?  This  feems  to  be 
the  cafe  with  that  belief,  which  arifes  from  the  relation 
of  caufe  and  effeft.  And  if  the  cafe  be  the  fame  with 
the  other  relations  or  principles  of  aflbciation,  this  may 
\>t  eflablifhed  as  a  general  law,  which  takes  place  in  all 
the  operations  of  the  mind. 

We  may,  therefore,  obferve,  as  the  firft  experiment 
to  our  prefent  purpofe,  that  upon  the  appearance  .of  the 
pifture  of  an  abfent  friend,  our  idea  of  him  is  evidently 
enlivened  by  the  refemblance^  and  that  every  paffion, 
which  that  idea  occafiotis,  whether  oF  joy  or  forrow,  ac- 
quires new  force  and  vigour.  In  producing  this  effeft, 
there  concur  both  a  relation  and  a  prefent  impreffion. 
Where  the  pifture  bears  him  no  re&mblance,  or  iat  leaft 
was  not  intended  for  him,  it  neveir  fo  riiuch  as  conveys 
our  thought  to  him  :  And  where  it  is  abfent,  as  well  as 
the  perfon  ;  though  the  mind  may  pafs  from  the  thbught 
of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other;  it  feels  its 'idea  to  be 
rather  weakened  than  enlivened  by  that  trarifition.    We 
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take  a  plcafurc  in  viewing  the  piddre  of  a  friend^  whert 
.'tis  fet  before,  us ;  but  when  'tis  lemoved,  rather  chufe  to 
confider  him  dircflJy,-than  by  refl^dion  in  an  imager 
which  is  equally  difiant  and  obfcure. 

-  The  ceremonies  of  the  RaMAN  CAtHotic  rdigroii 
Hiay  be  confidered  as  experiments  of  the  fame  nature* 
The  devotees  of  that  fuperftition  ufualTy  plead  in  excufe 
of  the  mummeries,  with  which  they  are  upbraided,  that 
tfccy  feel  the  good  effe<ft  of  thofe  extern^  motions,  and 
poftures,  and  anions,  in  enlivening  their  devotion  and 
•<|uiclcening  their  fervor,  which  :otherwife  would*  decay, 
if  directed  intirely  to  diftant  and  immaterial  obje<fts;  We 
(hadow  out  the  objefls  of  our  faith,  fay  they,  in  (en^ 
fible  types  and  images,  and  render  them  more  prefent  to 
us  by  the  immediate  prefencc  of  thefe  types,  than  'tis 
poffible  for  us  to  do,  merely  by  an  intelledlual  view  and 
contemplation.  Senfible  objefts.have  always  a  greater 
Influence  on  the  fancy  than  any  other  -,  and  this  influence 
they  readily  convey  to  thofe  ideas,  to  which  they  are 
related,  and  which  they  refemblir.  I  fhall  only  infer 
from  thefe  prafilices,  and  this  reafoning,  that  the  effe<a 
of  refemblance  in  enlivening  the  ideas  is  very  common  ; 
and  as  in  every  cafe  a  refemblance  and  a  prefent  impref- 
£on  muft  concur,  we  are  abundantly  fupplied  with  expe- 
riments to  prove  the  reality  of  the  foregoing  principle. 

We  may  add  force  to  thefe  experiments  by  others  of  a, 
diflferent  kind,  in  confidering  the  effefts  of  c$niiguitj 
as  well  as  of  refemblance.  *Tis  certain  that  diftanqe  di- 
mini&es  the  force  of  every  idea,  ^nd  that  upon  our 
approach  to  any  objed ;  tho'  it  does  not  difcover  itfelf 
to  our  fenfes ;  it  operates  upon  the  mind  with  an  in* 
fluence,  which  imitates  an  immediate  impreffion.  The 
thinking  on  any  obje£l  readily  tranfports  the  mind  to 
what  Is  contiguous  ;  but  'tis  only  the  actual  prefence  of 
a^i  objeil,  that  tranfport§  it  with  a  fiiperior  vivacity. 

When 
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When  I  am  a  few  miles  from  home,  whatever  relies  td 
it  touches  me  more  nearJy  than  when  I  am  two  hundred 
leagues  diilant }  tho'  even  at  that  diflance  the  refle<5ting 
on  any  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  friends  or  fa^ 
mily  naturally  produces  an  idea  of  the^.  But  as, in. this 
latter  cafe,  both  the  objects  of  the  mind  are  ideas  ;  nqt/ 
withftaijding  there  is  an  eafy  traufition  between  them  s 
tha^  tranfition  done  is  not  able  to  give  a  fupcrior  vivaf 
city  to  any  of  the  ideas^  for  want  of  fome.  immediate  jmiT  . 
pr^ffion*. 

No  one  can  doubt  but  caulation  ha&  the  fame  inihience 
as  the  odier  two  rdations^of  refcmblance  and  contiguity. 
Superftitious  people  are  fond  of  the  reiids  of  faints  and 
holy  men,  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  they  feek  after  types 
or  images,  in  order  to  enliven  their  devotion,  and  give 
them  a  more  intimate  and  ftrong  conception  ctf*  thofe 
exemplary  lives,  which  they  defire  to  imitate*  Now  'tis 
evident,  that  one  of  the  beft  relifts,  which  a  devotee 
could  procure,  would  be  the  handy  work  of  a  faint ;  ani 
if  his  cloaths  and  furniture  are  ever  to  be  confidered  in 
this  light,  'tis  becaufe  they  were  once  at  liis  difpofal,  and 
were  moved  and  afFefted'by  him ;  in  which  refpeS  they 
are  to  be  confidered  as  imperfeft  efFefts^  and  as  con- 

•  •'  Nattiranc  nobis,  inquit^  datum  dicam,  ai^  errore  quodam>  ut,  cum  e^ 
••  loca  vidcamu^,  in  qiiibus  memoria  dignos  viros  acceperimus  xnultum  cflc 
*'  verfatoa,  magis  moveamur^^uam  fiquando  eorum  ipforuih  aut  fa£la  audia-* 
*<  mus  ant  fcriptum  a]iqu(>d  legannis  ?  Velat  egp  nunc.moveor.  Venit 
**  enira  mihi  Platonis  in  menteip,  qucm  accepimus  priroum  hic  di/r 
'^  putare  folitum  :  Cujus  etiam  illi  hortuli  propinqut  non  fflemoriam  foluni 
"  mihi  afFcrunt,  fed  ipfum  videntur  in  confpe£lu  meo  hfc  ponerc.  Hi* 
**  Speusifpus^  hic  Xekociates,  hic  ejut  auditor  Pol emo  ;  cujus  ipft 
"  iila  icHio  fuit,  quam  Tideamus.  Equidem  etiam  cuiiam  noftx^im^  Hos» 
'*  TiLiAM  dko,  non  hanc  novam,  quae  mihi  minor. effe  vidctur  poftquam 
*' eft  major,  folcbam  intuens,  Scxfionem,  Caton^m,  Lalium,  nof- 
«*  trum  vcfo  in  primis  avum  cogitare.  ^anta  vis  Admonitionli  eft, in  loci*  j 
«  ut  noD  iine  caufa  ex  bis  n^moriai  deduAa  fit  difcipliaa,"  Cicxto  deFt- 
plbuu    Ub«  5«  . 
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nested  with  him  by  a  fhorter  chain, of  confequences  thaa 
any  of  thofe,  by  which  we  learn  the  reality  of  hi» 
exiftence. 

Suppofe,  that  the  foh  of  a  friend,  who  had  been  long 
dead  or  abfent,  were  prefentfld  to  us ;  'tis  evident,  that 
this  objeft  would  inAantly  revive  lis  correlative  idea,  and 
recal  to  our  thoughts  all  palt  intimacies  and  familiarities 
in  more  lively  colours  than  they  would  otherwifc  have 
appeared  to  us.  This  is  another  phaenomenon,  which 
feems  to  prove  the  principle  above-mentioned. 

We  may  obferve,  that  in  thefe  phaenomena  the  belief 
•f  the  correlative  objeft  is  always  pre-fuppofed  5  with-r 
out  which  the  relation  could  have  no  efF^ift  in  enlivening 
the  idea.  The  influence  of  the  piflure  fuppofes,  that 
we  believe  our  friend  to  have  once  exifted.  Contiguity 
to  home  can  never  excite  our  ideas  of  home,  unlefs  w« 
ielieve  that  it  really  exifts.  Now  I  aflert,  that  this  be- 
lief, wliere  it  reaches  beyond  the  memory  or  fenfes,  is  of 
a  funilar  nature,  and  arifes  from  fimilar  caufes,  with  the 
tranfition  of  thought  and  vivacity  of  conception  here  ex- 
plained. When  I  throw  a  piece  of  dry  wood  into  a 
fire,  my  mind  is  immediately  carried  to  conceive,  that  it 
augments,  not  extinguifhes  the  flame.  This  tranfition 
of  thought  from  the  caufe  tto  the  effect  proceeds  not  fvom 
reafon.  It  derives  its  origin  altogether  from  cuftom  and 
experience.  And  as  it  firft  begins  from  an  objeft,  pre-* 
fent  to  the  fenfes,  it  renders  the  idea  or  conception  of 
Same  more  ftrong  and  lively  than  any  loofe,'  floating 
reverie  •f  the  imagination.  That  idea  arifes  immediately* 
The  thought  moves  inftantly  towards  it,  and  conveys  to 
It  ^l  that  force  of  conception,  which  is  derived  from  the 
inpreffion  prefent  to  the  fenfes.  When  a  fword  is  levelled 
at  my  brcaft,  dd^  not  the  idea  of  wound  and  pairi  ftrike 
me  more  flrongly,  than  when  a  glafs  of  wine  is  pre- 
ferred to  me,  even  tho'  by  accident  this,  idea  (hould  oc* 
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cur  after  the  appearance  of  the  latter  obje<9:  ?  But  whar 
i^  there  in  this  whole  matter  to  caufe  fuch  a  ftrong  con* 
caption,  except  only  a  prefent  objed  and  a  cuftomarjr 
tranfition  to  the  idea  of  another  objeft,  which  we  have 
been  accuftomed  to  conjoin  with  the  former  ?  This  is  the 
whole  operation  of  the  mind  in  all  our  conclufions  con-* 
cerning  matter  of  fa£t  and  exiftence  ;  and  'tis  a  (atisfac- 
tion  to  find  fome  analogies,  by  which  it  may  be  explain- 
ed. The  tranfition  from  a  prefent  objeft  does  in  all  cafes 
give  flrength  and  folidity  to  the  related  ide^. 

Here,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-eftablifhed  harmony  be- 
tween the  courfe  of  nature  and  the  fuccejffion  of  our  ideas  j 
and  tho*  the  powers  and  forces,  by  which  the  former  is 
governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us }  yet  our  thoughts 
and  conceptions  have  ftill,  we  find,  gone  on  in  the  fame 
train  with  the  other  works  of  nature.  Cuftom  is  that 
admirable  principle,  by  which  this  correfpondence  has 
been  efteiS^ed  j  fo  neceilary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  our  (pe- 
cips,  and  the  regulation  of  our  eondudl,  in  every  circum- 
fiance  and  occurrence  of  human  life.  Had  not  the  prcr 
fence  of  an  objciSl  inftantly  excited  the  idea  of  thofe 
objefts,  commonly  conjoined  with  it,  all  our  knowlege 
muft  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow  fphere  of  our  me- 
mory and  fcnfes  ;  and  we  fhould  never  have  been  able  to 
adjuft  means  to  ends,  or  employ  our  natural  powers, 
either  to  the  producing  of  good,  of  avoiding  of  evil. 
Thofe,  who  delight  in  the  difcovery  and  contemplation 
o( final  caufesy  have  here  ampl^  fubjefil:  to  employ  tbeir 
wonder  and  admiration, 

I  fliall  add,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
theory,  that  as  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which  we 
infer  like  eJFe£ls  from  like  caufes,  and  vice  verfa^  is  fo 
efiential  to  the  fubfifience  of  all  human  creatures,  it  is 
not  probable  that  it  could  be  trufted  to  the  fallacious  de^ 
dudions  of  ouj:  reafon^  which  i,s  flow  in  its  operations  ; 
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^ippears  not,  in  ar^  degree,  ^uring  the  firft  years  of  in* 
fancy  j  and  at  beft  is,  iiv-c^ery  age  and  period  of  human 
life,  extremely  liable  to  error  and  miftake.  *Tis  more 
conformable  to  the  ordinary  wifdom  pf  nature  to  (ecure 
fo  ncceffary  an  aft  of  the  mind,  by  fome  inftindi,  or  me- 
chanical tendency,  which  may  be  infallible  in  its  opera* 
tions,  may  difcover  itfelf  at  the  firft  appearance  of  life 
and  thought,  and  may  be  independent  of  all  the  laboured 
dedufiions  of  the  underftanding.  As  nature  has  taught 
us  the  ufe  of  our  limbs,  without  giving  us  the  know- 
ledge of  the  mufcles  and  nerves,  by  which  they  are 
aftuated ;  fo  has  (he  implanted  in  us  an  inftinA,  which 
carries  forward  the  thought  in  a  correfpondent  courfe  to 
that  which  flie  has  eftabliftied  among  external  objefts ; 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  thofe  powers  and  forces,  on 
which  this  regular  courfe  and  fucccflion  of  objeSs  totally 
depends* 
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SECTION     VI. 

OfPROBABILITY*. 

TH  O'  there  be  no  fuch  thing  as  Chance  in  the  world  | 
our  ignorance  of  the  real  caufe  of  any  event  hat 
the  £ifne  influence  on  the  underftanding,  and  begets  a 
like  fpe(;ies  of  belief  or  opinion. 

There  is  certainly  a  probability,  which  arifes  from  a 
iuperiority  of  chances  on  any  fide  ;  and  according  as  this 
fiiperiority  encteafes,  and  furpafles  the  oppofite  chances, 
the  probability  receives  a  proportionable  encreafe,  and 
begets  ftill  a  higher  degree  of  belief  or  affent  to  that  fide, 
in  which  we  difcovcr  the  fuperiority.  If  a  dye  were 
marked  with  one  figure  or  number  of  fpots  on  four  fides, 
and  with  another  figure  or  number  of  fpots  on  the  two 
Remaining  fides,  it  would  be  more  probable,  that  the. 
former  would  turn  up  than  the  latter  j  tho*  if  it  had  a 
fhoufand  fides  marked  in  the  fame  manner,  and  only 
one  fide  different,  the  probability  would  be  much  higher, 
and  our  belief  or  expeSation  of  the  event  more  fteady 
and  fecure.  This  procefs  of  the  thought  or  reafoning 
may  feem  trivial  and  obvious  ;  but  to  thofe,  who  confi- 

*  Mr,  L6CKK  divides  all  arguments  into  denionilrative  and  probable.  la 
tbit  view,  we  muft  fay,  that  'tis  only  probable  all  men  muft  die^  or  that  the 
fan  will  rife  to  morrow.  But  to  conform  our  language  more  to  common 
vie,  we  ihottld  diinde  arguments  into  demofiftratiofta,  proofs,  and  frUahiiitiesm 
By  proofs  meaning  fuch  arguments  from  experieace  as  leave  no  room  for 
ioabt  or  oppofitioa* 
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dcr  it  more  narrowly,  it  may,  perhaps,  afford  matter 
for  very  curious  fpeculations, 

\  It  Sems  cvWent,  that  when-the-minci  tooks  -forward 
to  difcover  the  event,  which  may  refult  from  the  throvi^ 
of  fuch  a  dye,  it  confiders  the  turning  up  of  each  parti- 
cular fide  as  alike  probaWe  5  ^and'fhis  is  ^he  very  nature 
Ofchanc^,  to  render  all  the  particular  events,  compre- 
hended in  it,  entirely  equal.  But  finding  a  greater  num- 
ber of  fides  concur  in  the  one  eyent  than  in  the  others 
the  mind  is  carried  more  frequently  to  tliat  event,  and 
itieets  it  oftener,  in  revolving  the  various  poffibilities  or 
chances,  on  which  the  ultimate  refult  depends,  TJiis 
concurrence  of  feveral  views  in  one  particular  event  he- 
gets  inimediately^.hy  an  inexplicable  contrivance  of  na- 
ture, the  fentiment  of  belief,  and  gives  that  event  the 
advantage  over  its  antagonift,  which  is  fupported  by  a 
Smaller  number  of  views,  and  recurs  lefs  freq^ently  to 
the  mind.  If  we  allow,  that  belief  is  pothing  but  a 
firmer  and  ftronger  conception  of  an  objeft  than  what 
attends  the  mere  fidions  of  the  imagination,  this  opera^ 
tion  may,  perhaps,  in  fome  meafure,  be  accounted  for; 
The  concurrence  of  thefe  feveral  views  or  glimpfes  im-^ 
(>rints  its  idea  more  ftrongly  on  the  imagination;  gives 
It  fuperior  force  and  vigour ;  renders  its  influence  on 
the  pafilons  and  a(Fe£lions  more  fenfible  ;  and  in  a  word» 
fecgets  that  reliance  or  fecurity,  which  conftitutes  the  na- 
ture of  belief  and  opinion. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  probability  of  cauies^ 
as  with  that  of  chance.  There  are  fome  caufes,  which 
arc  entirely  uniform  and  conftant  in  producing  a  parti- 
cular efFeS  J  and  no  inftance  has  ever  yet  been  found  of 
any  failure  or  irregularity  in  their  operation.  Fire  ha$ 
always  burnt,  and  water  fufFo'cated  every  human  crea- 
ture :  The  production  of  motion  by  impulfe  and  gra- 
vity is  an  univerfal  law^  which  has  hitherto  admitted  of 
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'  ttb  exception.    But  there  are  other  caufes  which  have 
been  found  more  iri'egular  and  uncertain  ;  nor  has  rhu- 
barb proved  always  a  purge,  or  opium  a  foporific  to  every 
one,  who  has  taken  thefe  medicines.     'Tis  true,  when 
any  caufe  fails  of  producing  its  ufuaf  effeA,  philofophers 
ifcribc  not  this  to  any  irregularity  in  nature ;  but  fuppofe, 
Aat  fome  fecret  caufes,   in  the  particular  ftrufture  of 
parts,  have  prevented  the  operation.     Our  reafonings, 
however,  and  conclufions  concerning  the  event  are  the 
lame  as  if  this  principle  had  no  place.     Being  determined 
by  cuftom  to  transfer  the  paft  to  the  future,  in  all  our 
inferences     where  the  paft  has  been  entirely  regular  and 
uniform,  we  expe£t  the  event  with  the  greateft  afiurance, 
and  leave  no  room  for  any  contrary  fuppofition.     But 
where  different  effefts  have  been  found  to  follow  from 
caufes,  which  are  to  nppearance  exadly  fimilar,  all  thefe 
various  efFefts  muft  occur  to  the  mind  in  transferring  the 
paft  to  the  future,  and  enter  into  our  confideration,  when 
we  determine  the  probability  of  the  event.     Tho'  we 
give  the  preference  to  that  which  has  been  found  moft 
ufual,  and  believe  that  this  effecS  will  exift,  we  muft  not 
overlook  the  other  effefts,  but  muft  give  each  of  them  a 
particular  weight  and  authority,  in  proportion  as  we  have 
found  it  to  be  more  or  lefs  frequent.     'Tis  more  pro^- 
bable,  in  every  place  of  Europe,  that  there  will  be  froft 
fometime  in  January,  than  that  the  weather  will  con- 
tinue open  throughout  that  whole  month  ;   though  this 
probability  varies  according  to  the  different  climates,  and 
approaches  to  a  certainty  in  the  more  northern  king- 
doms.    Here  then  it  feems  evident,  that  when  we  tranf- 
fer  the  paft  to  the  future,  in  order  to  determine  the  efFeft, 
which  will  refult  from  any  caufe,  we  transfer  all  the  dif^ 
ferent  events,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  they  have  ap-^ 
peared  in  the  paft,  and  conceive  one  to  have  exifted  a 
hundred  times,  for  inftance,  another  ten  times,  and  an* 
other  once.     As  a  great  number  of  views  do  Jierc  con- 
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^ur  in  one  event,  they  fortify  and  confirm  it  to  the  ima» 
gination,  beget  that  fentiment  which  we  call  hliefj  and 
give  it  the  preference  above  its  antagonift,  which  is  not 
fupported  by  an  equal  number  of  experiments,  and  oc- 
curs not  fo  frequently  to  the  thought  in  transferring  the 
paft  to  the  future.  Let  any  one  try  to  acount  for  this 
t>peration  of  the  mind  upon  any  of  the  received  fyftems 
of  philofophy,  and  he  will  be  fenfible  of  the  difficulty^ 
i^or  my  part,  I  (hall  think  it  fufficient,  if  the  prefent  hirsts 
excite  the  curiofity  of  philofophers,  and  make  them  kn-' 
ilble  how  extremely  defective  all  common  theories  are,  in 
treating  of  fucb  curious  and  fuch  fublime  fubje^« 
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Of  the  Idea  of  Necessary  Connexxoh, 


PARTI. 

THE  great  advantage  o(  the  mathematical  fciencet 
above  the  moral  confifts  in  this,  that  the  ideas  of 
the  former,  being  fenfible,  are  always  dear  and  determi* 
Aate,  the  fmalleft  diftindion  between  them  is  immediate- 
ly perceptible^  and  the  fame  terms  are  ftill  expreffive  of 
tile  fame  ideas,  without  ambiguity  or  variation.  An^ 
oval  is  never  miftaken  for  a  circle,  nor  an  h3rperbola  for 
an  elipfis.  The  ifofceles  and  fcalenum  are  diftinguifted; 
bv  boundaries  more  exaA  than  vice  and  virtue,  right  and 
wrong.  If  any  term  be  defined  in  geometry,  the  mind 
readily,  of  itfelf  fubftitutes,  on  all  occafions,  the  defini-* 
tion  for  the  term  defined :  Or  even  ^en  no  definition  is 
employed,  the  obje£t  itielf  may  be  prefented  to  the 
fenfes,  and  by  that  meatis  be  fteadily  and  clearly  appre- 
hended. But  the  finer  fentiments  of  the  mind,  die  ope« 
rations  of  the  underftanding,  the  various  agitations  of 
the  paffions,  tho'  really  in  themfelves  diftind,  eafily 
efcape  us,  when  furveyed  by  refledion ;  nor  is  it  in  our 
power  to  recall  the  original  objed,  as  often  as  we  have 
occafion  to  contemplate  it.  Ambiguity,  by  this  means> 
is  gradually  introduced  |nto  our  reafonings :  Similar  ob« 
jeds  are  readily  taken  to  be  the  fame :  And  the  condu*' 
fio^  becomes  at  laft  very  wide  of  the  premiCes. 
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One  may  fafcly,  however,  affirm,  that,  if  wcconfider 
thefe  fciences  in  a  proper  light,  their  advantages  and  dif-> 
^vantages  very  nearly  compenfate  each  other,  and  re«- 
duce  both  of  them  to  a  (late  of  equality.  If  the  mindf 
with  greater  facility  retains  the  ideas  of  geometry  dear 
and  determinate,  it  muft  carry  on  a  much  longer  and 
more  intricate  chain  of  reafoning,  and  compare  ideas 
much  wider  of  each  other,  in  order  to  reach  the  abftrufer 
truths  of  that  fcience*  And  if  moral  ideas  are  apt^  with- 
out extreme  care,  to  fall  into  obfcurity  and  confulion, 
the  inferences  are  always  much  (horter  in  thefe  difquifi- 
tions,  and  the  intern\ediate  fteps,  which  lead  to  the  con- 
clufion,  much  fewer  than  in  the  fciences  which  treat  of 
quantity  and  number.  In  reality,  there  is  fcarce  a  pto^ 
pofition  in  Euclid  fo  (imple,  as  not  to  confift  of  more 
parts,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  moral  reafoning  which 
Ujns  not  into  chimera  and  conceit.  Where  we  trace  the 
principles  of  the  human  mind  thro'  a  few  fteps,  we  may 
be  very  well  fatisfied  with  our  progrefs;  confidering 
how  foon  nature  throws  a  bar  to  all  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning caufes,  and  reduces  us  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
our  ignorance.  The  chief  obftacle,  therefore,  to  our 
improvement  in  the  moral  or  metaphyseal  fciences  is  the 
obfcurity  of  the  ideas,  and  ambiguity  of  the  terms.  The 
principal  difficulty  in  the  mathematicsi  is  the  length  of 
inferences  and  compafs  of  thought,  requifite  to  the  form- 
ing any  conclulion.  And  perhaps,  our  progrefs  in  i\^- 
tural  philofophy  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  want  of  proper 
experiments  and  phaenomena,  which  often  are  difcovered 
by  chance,  and  cannot  always  be  found,  when  requifite, 
even  by  the  moft  diligent  and  prudent  inquiry.  As  mo- 
ral philofophy  fecms  hitherto  to  have  received  lefs  im- 
provements than  either  geometry  or  phyfics,  we  may 
conclude,  that,  if  there  be  any  difference  in  this  refpe£t 
among  thefe  fciences,   the  diffidulties,   which   obftruft 
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the  progrefs  of  the  former,  require  fupcrior  care  and  ca- 
pacity to  be  Ainnount6cl« 

There  are  no  ideas,  which  occur  in  metaphyfics,  more 
obfcure  and  uncertain,  than  ihok  of  power y  force,  energy^ 
or  necejfary  connexion^  of  which  it  is  every  moment  nccef- 
fery  for  u^  to  treat  in  all  our  difquifitions.  We  (hall, 
therefore  endeavour,  in  this  fe£Uon,  to  fix,  if  poffiblc, 
the  precife  meaning  of  thefe  terms,  and  thereby  remove 
fomc  part  of  that  obfcurity,  which  is  fo  much  complains 
ed  of  in  this  fpecies  of  philofophy. 

'  It  feems  a  propdficion,  which  will  not  admit  of  much 
difpute,  that  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of 
our^  impreflioiis,  or,  in  other  words,  that  'tis  impoffible 
for  us  to  think  of  any  thing,  which  we  have  not  antece- 
dently^A,  eidier  by  our  external  or  internal  fenfes.  I 
have  endeavoured  ♦  to  explain  and  prove  this  propofition, 
and  have  exprcfled  my  hopes,  that,  by  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  it,  men  may  reak:h'  a  greater  ckarnefs  and  preci- 
fion  in  philofophical  reafonings,  than  what  they  have 
hitherto  been  ever  able  to  attain.  Complex  ideas  may, 
perhaps,  he  well  known  by  definition,  which  is  nothing 
but  an  enumeration  of  thofe  parts  or  fimple  ideas,  that 
compofe  them.  But  when  we  have  puftied  up  definitions 
to  the  moft  fimple  ideas,  and  find  ftill  fome  ambiguity 
and  pbfcurityj  what  refource  are  we  then  poffeffed  of? 
By  what  invention  can  we  throw  light  upon  thefe  idea5^ 
and  render  them  altogether  precife  and  determinate  to  our 
intelleftual  view  ?  Produce  the  impreffions  or  original 
fentiments,  from  which  the  ideas  are  copied.  Thefe  im- 
preffions are  all  ftrong  and  fenfible.  They  admit  not  of 
ambiguity.  They  are  not  only  placed  in  a  full  light 
themfelves,  but  may  throw  light  on  their  correfpondent 
ideas,  which  lie  in  obfcurity.  And  by  this  means,  we 
may,  perhaps,  attain  a  ntvr  microfc(»pe  or  fpecies  of  op^ 
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ncSi  hf  which,  in  the  moral  fcience^,  fhe  moft  minuf^ 
and  moft  fimple  ideas  may  be  fo  enlarged  as  to  fall  readily 
iinder  our  apprehenfion,  and  be  equally  known  with  the 
grofleft  and  moft  feniible  ideas,  which  can  be  the  object 
of  our  inquiry. 

To  be  fully  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  idea  erf 
power  or  nec^flary  connexion,  let  us  examine  its  ini-« 
pttffion  I  and  in  order  to  find  the  impreffion  with  greater 
certainty,  let  us  fearch  for  it  in  all  the  fources,  fix>in 
which  it  may  poffibly  be  derived. 

When  we  look  about  us  towards  external  objeds,  and 
confider  the  operation  of  caufes,  we  are  never  able,  in  ^ 
fingle  inftance,  to  difcover  any  power  or  neceilary  cott^ 
nexion ;  any  quality,  which  binds  the  efFed  to  the  caufe» 
and  renders  the  one  an  infidlible  confequence  of  die 
other.  We  only  find,  tha&  the  one  .does  adually,  in 
fad,  follow  the  other.  The  impuKe  of  one  billiard-ball 
is  attended  with  motion  in  tht  iecond.  This  is  the  whole 
that  appears  to  the  outuMtrd  fimfiv .  The  mind  feels  no 
fentiment  or  inward  impreffion  6om  this  fuccefilon  of  ob« 
j^&s :  Confequently,  there  is  not^  in  any  fingle,  parti-* 
cular  infbnce  of  caufe  and  cffeft,  any  thing  which  can 
/uggeft  the  idea  of  power  or  necefCuy  connexion. 

From  the  firft  appearaty^e  of  an  objed,  we  never  can 
conjefture  what  effeft  will  refult  from  it.  But  were  the 
power  or  cnei^  of  any  caufe  difcoverablc  by  the  mind, 
we  could  forefee  the  efFed,  even  without  experience,  and 
might,  at  firft,  pronounce  with  certainty  concerning  ity 
by  the  mere  dint  of  thought  and  reafoning.  ^ 

In  reality,  there  is  no  part  of  matter,  that  does  ever, 
by  its  fenfible  qualities,  difcover  any  power  or  energy, 
or  give  us  ground  to  imagine,  that  it  could  produce  any 
thing,  or  be  followed  by  any  other  objeft,  which  we 
could  denominate  its  effed.     Solidity,    cxteullon,    mo- 
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tion  i  thefe  qualities  are  all  complete  in  tkemfelves,  and 
never  point  out  ^ny  other  event  which  may  refult  from 
them.  The  fcenes  of  the  univerfe  are  continually  ihift« 
ing,  and  one  olyed  follows  another  in  an  uninterrupted 
fucceffion ;  but  the  power  or  force,  which  aduates  the 
ivhole  machine,  is  intirely  concealed  from  us,  and  never 
difcovers  itfelf  in  any  of  the  fenfible  qualities  of  body. 
We  know,  that,  in  fa£t,  heat  is  a  conftant  attendant  of 
flame  i  but  what  is  the  connexion  between  them,  w^ 
have  no  room  fo  much  as  to  conjedure  or  imagine.  'Tis 
impoi&ble,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of  power  can  be  deri- 
ved from  the  contemplation  of  bodies,  in  fingle  inftance* 
of  their  operation ;  becaufe  no  bodies  ever  difcover  an/; 
power,  which  can  be  the  original  of  this  idea  *• 

^ince,  therefore,  external  obje£b,  as  they  Appear  to 
die  fenfes,  give  us  no  idea  of  power  or  neceflary  con- 
nexion, by  their  operations  in  particular  inftances,  let  US' 
iee,  whether  this  idea  be  derived  from  refiedion  on  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  and  be  copied  from  any' 
internal  iix^preffion.  It  may  be  faid,  that  we  are  every 
moment  con&ious  of  power  in  our  own  minds ;  while 
we  .foel,  that,  by  the  fimple  command  of  our  will,  we 
can  move  the  organs  of  our  body,  or  dire^l  the  faculties 
of  our  minds,  in  their  operation.  An  aft  of  volition 
produces  motion  in  our  limbs,  or  raifes  a  new  idea  in  our 
imagination.  This  influence  of  the  will  we  know  by 
confcioufnefs.  Hence  we  acquire  the  idea  of  power  or 
energy  5  and  are  certain,  that  we  ourfelves  and  all  other 
intelligent  beings  arc  poflefled  of  power.  This  idea, 
then,  is  an  idea  of  reflexion,  fince  it  arifes  from  refleft- 

*  Mr.  LocKZ,  in  his  chapter  of  power,  fays^  that  finding  from  experience^ 
that  there  are  Teveral  new  productions  in  matter,  and  conclodiof  that  there 
muft  fomewhere  be  a  power  capable  of  producing  them,  we  arrive  at  lail  by 
this  leafoning  at  the  idea  of  power,  fiut  no  reafoning  can  ever  give  us  t 
new,  original,  fimple  idea  j  as  this  philofopher  bimfclf  co^fcfTcs.  This, 
tberefore,  un  never  be  the  origin  of  that  idtt. 
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ing  on  the  opcratioris  of  our  own  minds,  and  on  the  com--^ 
Siand  which  is  cxercifcd  by  will,  both  over  the  organs  of 
the  body  and  faculties  of  the  mind. 

We  (hall  proceed  to  examine  this  pretenfion ;  and 
firft  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  volition  over  the  or- 
gans of  the  body.  This  influence,  we  may  obferve,  is 
a  fad,  which,  like  all  other  natural  ojSerations,  can  be 
known  only  by  experience,  and  can  never  be  forefeea 
from  any  apparent  energy  or  power  in  the  caufe,  which 
connedb  it  with  the  effeS,  and  renders  the  one  an  infal- 
lible confequence  of  the  other.  The  motion  of  our  body 
follows  upon  the  command  of  our  will.  Of  this  we  are 
every  moment  confcious  :  But  the  means,  by  which  this 
is  cflFefted  ;  the  energy,  by  which  the  will  performs  (o 
extraordinary  an  operation ;  of  this  we  are  fo  far  from 
being  immediately  confcious,  that  it  muft  for  ever  efcape 
our  moft  diligent  inquiry. 

Y ox  firft  \  is  there  any  principle  in  all  nature  more  my- 
fterious  than  the  union  of  foul  with  body ;  by  which  a 
fuppofed  fpiritual  fubAance  acquires  fuch  an  influence 
over  a  material  one,  that  the  moft  refined  thought  is  able 
to  aSuatc  the  groflTcft  matter  ?  Were  we  empowered,  by 
a  fecret  wifh^  to  remove  mountains,  or  control  the  pla- 
nets in  their  orbit ;  this  extenfive  authority  would  not  be 
more  extraordinary,  nor  more  beyond  our  comprehen- 
Hon.  But  if  by  confcioufnefs  we  perceived  any  power 
or  energy  in  the  Will,  we  muft  know  this  power ;  we 
muft  know  its  connexion  with  the  eflFeft  ;  we  muft  know 
the  fecret  union  of  foul  and  body,  and  the  nature  of  both 
thefe  fubftances :  by  which  the  one  is  able  to  operate,^  m 
fo  many  inftances,  upon  the  other. 

Secondly y  We  are  not  able  to  move  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  with  a  like  authority ;  tho'  we  cannot  affign  any 
other  reafon,  befides  experience,  for  fo  remarkable  a  dif- 
ference between  one  and  the  other.     Why  has  the  will 

an 
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ftn  influence  over  die  tongue  and  fingers,  and  not  over 
the  heart  or  liver  ?  This  qucftion  would  never  etnbar* 
rafs  us,  were  we  confcious  of  a  power  in  the  former  cafe, 
and  not  in  the  latter.  We  flxould  then  perceive,  inde- 
pendent of  experience,  why  the  authority  of  will  over  the 
organs  of  the  body  is  circumfcribed  within  fuch  particu- 
lar limits.  Being  in  that  cafe  fully  acquainted  with  the 
power  or  force,  by  which  it  operates,  we  fliould  alfo 
know,  why  its  influence  reaches  precifely  to  fuch  bounda- 
ries, and  no  farther. 

A  man,  ftruck  fuddcnly  with  a  palfy  In  the  leg  or  arm, 
or  who  had  newly  loft  thofe  meniibers,  frequently  endea- 
vours, at  firft  to  move  them,  and  employ  them  in  their 
ufual  ofEces.  Here  he  is  as  much  confcious  of  power 
to  command  fuch  limbs,  as  a  man  in  perfeft  health  it 
confcious  of  power  to  aSuate  any  member  which  remaim 
in  its  natural  ftate  and  condition.  But  confcioufj;iefs  ne- 
ver deceives.  Gonfequently,  neither  in  the  one  cafe  nor 
in  the  other,  are  we  ever  confcious  of  any  power.  We 
learn  €he  influence  of  our  will  from  experience  alone. 
And  e^cperience  only  teaches  us,  how  one  event  conftant- 
ly  follows  another,  without  inftruSing  us  in  the  ferret 
connexion,  which  binds  them  together,  and  renders  them 
infeparable. 

Thirdly y  We  learn  from  anatomy,  that  the  immediate 
object  of  power  in  voluntary  motion,  is  not  the  member 
itfclf  which  is  moved,  but  certain  mufcles,  and  nerves, 
and  animal  iplrits,  and  perhaps,  fomething  ftill  more  mi- 
nute and  more  unknown,  thro*  which  the  motion  \s  fuc- 
ceffively  propagated,  ere  it  reach  the  member  itfelf  whof^ 
motion  is  the  immediate  objefl:  of  volition.  Can  there 
be  a  more  certain  proof,  that  the  power,*  by  which  this 
whole  operation  is  performed,  fo  far  from  being  diredly 
and  fully  known  by  an  inward  fentiment  or  confciouf- 
nefs,  is,  to  the  laft  degree,  myfterious  and  unintelligible  ? 

Here 
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Here  the  mind  wilb  i  certain  event :  Immediately^  aiw 
other  event,  imknown  to  ourfelves,  and  totally  different 
from  that  intended^  is  produced :  This  event  produces 
another,  equally  unknown :  Till  at  laft,  thro'  a  long 
iuoceffion,  the  defired  event  is  produced*  But  if  Ae  ori« 
ginal  power  were  felt,  it  muft  be  known:  Were  it 
known,  hs  eScSt  muft  alfo  be  known ;  fmce  all  power  is 
Relative  to  its  tSe&.  And  vice  vtrfay  if  the  effe£):  be  not 
known,^  the  power  cann5>t  be  known  or  felt.  How  in« 
deed  can  we  be  confcious  of  a  power  to  move  our  limbs^ 
when  we  have  no  fuch  powers  but  only  that  to  movt 
certain  animal  fpirits,  which,  tho'  they  produce  at  laft 
the  motion  of  our  limbs,  yet  operate  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
is  wholly  beyond  our  comprehenfion  ? 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  from  the  whole,  I  hope^ 
without  any  temerity,  tho'  with  aflurance  \  that  our  idea 
of  power  is  not  copied  from  any  (entiment  or  confcioufnefs 
of  power  within  ourfelves,  when  we  give  rife  to  animal 
motion,  or  apply  our  limbs  to  their  proper  ufe  and  office. 
That  their  motion  follows  the  command  of  the  will  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience,  like  other  natural  events  : 
But  the  power  or  energy,  by  which  this  is  effected,  like  that 
in  other  natural  events,  is  unknown  and  inconceivable  *• 

*  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  refiftance  which  we  meet  with  in  bodies^ 
ebligiog  us  frequently  to  exert  our  force,  and  call  up  all  our  power,  this  gWet 
m  the  idea  of  force  and  power,  ^^is  this  nifkt  or  ftrong  endeavotir,  of  which 
i«tt  are  confcious,  that  is  the  original  impreflion  from  which  this  idea  is  co- 
pied. But>  firfif  we  attribute  power  to  a  vaft  number  of  objeAs,  wheie  we 
never  can  fuppoie  this  rtfiflance  or  exertion  of  force  to  uke  place  ;  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  never  meets  .with  any  refiftance ;  to  '■  thq  mind  in  its 
command  over  its  ideas  and  limbs,  in  common  thinking  and  motion,  where 
'  the  effect  follows  immediately  upon  the  will,  v^ithout^ny  exertion  or  fum- 
ihoning  up  of  force  \  to  inanimate  matter,  which  is  not  capabU  of  this  fenti- 
ment.  Secondfy,  This  fentiment  of  an  endeavour  to  overcome  refiftance  hai 
no  known  connexion  with  any  event:  What  follow^  it,  we  know  by  cxprri- 
tilce  5  but  could  not  know  it  a  priori.  It  muft,  however,  be  confefled,  thak 
the  animal  nifus,  which  we  experience,  tho*  it  can  afford  no  abcorate  precife 
idea  of  power,  enters  very  much  ioto  that  vulgar,  ioaccurat^  idea^  which  is 
fproed  of  It.    See  p.  So* 

3  .  Shall 
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Shall  4vre  tbeo  a0ert,  that  we  ar?  conlcious  of  a  power 
or  energy  in  our  own  minds,  when,  by  an  ad  or  com- 
mm^  of  our  will,  we  raife  up  a  new  idea,  fix  the  mind  to 
a  contemplation  of  it,  turn  it  on  all  fides,  and  at  laft  dif- 
mifs  it  for  fome  other  idea,  when  we  think,  that  we  have 
fHrveyed  it  with  fufficient  accuracy  i  I  believe  the  fame 
arguments  will  prove,  that  even  this  command  of  the 
will  gives  us  no  real  idea  of  force  or  energy. 

lirfiy  It  mud  be  allowed,  that  when  we  know  a  power* 
we  know  that  very  circumfiance  in  the  caufe,  by  whick 
it  is  enabled  to  produce  the  cSt& :  For  tbefe  are  ftip* 
pofed  to  be  fynonimous.  We  mull,  therefore,  know 
bpth  the  caufe  and  efFe^  and  the  relation  between  them. 
But  do  we  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  oC 
the  h^man  foul  apd  the  mature  of  an  idea,  or  the  apti* 
tude  of  the  one  to  produce  the  other  ?  This  is  a  real  crea- 
tion ;  a  produSion  of  fomething  out  of  nothing :  Which 
implies  a  power  fo  great,  that  it  may  feem,  at  firft  fight, 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  being,  lefs  than  infinite.  At 
Teaft  it  muft  be  owned,  that  fuch  a  power  is  not  felt,  nor 
known,  nor  twtn  conceivable  by  the  mind.  We  only 
feel  the  event,  v!z.  the  exiftence  of  an  idea,  confequent' 
to  a  command  of  the  will :  But  the  manner.  In  which' 
this  operation  is  performed ;  the  power,  by  which  it  is 
produced ;  i»  intirely  beyond  our  comprehenfion. 

Secondly^  The  command  of  the  mind  over  itfelf  is  li- 
mited, as  well  as  its  command  over  the  body ;  and  thefe. 
Emits  aire  not  known  by  reafon,  or  any  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  caufe  and  effe£t ;  but  only  by  expe- 
rience and  obfervation,  as  in  all  other,  natural  events 
and  in  the  operation  of  external  objeAs.  Our  authority 
over  our  fentiments  and  pailions  is  much  weaker  than 
that  over  our  ideas ;  and.  even  the  latter  authority  is  cir* 
cumfcribed  within  very  narrow  boundaries.  Will  any 
one  pretend  to  affign  the  ultimate  reafon  of  tbefe  boun* 

dariet. 
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&ries,  or  (how  why  the  power  is  deficient  in  t)ne  cafo 
and  not  in  another. 

Thirdly^  This  felf-command  is  very  different  at  diffc- 
lent  times.  A  man  in  health  pofTefles  more  of  it,  than 
one  languifliing  wifh  ficknefs.  We  are  more  mafter  of 
cut  thoughts  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening :  Fatt- 
ing, than  after  a  full  meal.  Can  we  give  any  reafon  for 
thefe  variations,  except  experience  ?  Where  then  is  power, 
•f  which  we  pretend  to^be  confcious?  Is  there  not  here, 
either  in  a  fpirituaJ  or  material  fubftance,  or  both,  fome 
fccret  mechanifm  or  ftruflure  of  parts,  upon  which  the 
^ffcff  depends,  and  which  being  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
renders  the  power  or  energy  of  the  will  equally  unknown 
and  incofnprehenfiblef 

Volition  is  furely  an  aft  of  the  mind,  with  which  we 
are  fufficiently  acquainted.  Refieft  upon  it.  Confidet 
it  on  all  fides.  Do  you  find  any  thing  in  it  likfe  this. 
creative  power,  by  which  it  raifes  from  nothing  a  new 
idea,  and  with  a  kind  of  FiAX,  imitates  the  omnipo- 
tence of  its  Maker,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fo  to  fpeak,  who 
called  forth  into  exiftence  all  the  various  fcenes  of  nature  ? 
So  far  from  being  confcious  of  this  energy  in  the  will^ 
it  requires  as  certain  experience,  as  that  of  which  we  are 
pofleffed,  to  convince  us,  that,  fuch  extr^ordmary  effe(9^ 
do  ever  refult  from  a  fimple  aft  of  volition. 

The  generality  of  mankind  never  find  any  difficulty, 
in  accounting  for  the  more  common  and  familiar  opera^ 
tions  of  nature  ;  fuch  as  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies,  the . 
growth  of  plants,  the  generation  of  animals^  or  the 
nouriftiment  of  bodies  by  food  :  But  fuppofe,  that,  in  air 
thefe  cafes,  they  perceive  the  very  force  or  energy  of  the 
caufe,  by  which  it  is  connefted  with  its  efFeft,  and  is  for 
ever  infallible  in  its  operation.  They  acquire,  by  long 
habit,  fuch  a  turn  of  mind,  that,  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  caufe,  they  immediately  expeft  with  aflurance  its 
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bfual  attendant^  and  hafdly  conceive  it  poffible,  that  any 
other  event  could  reftilt  from  iu  'Tis  only  on  the  dis- 
covery of  extraordinary  phdenomena,  fuch  as  earthquakes^ 
pcftilence,  and  prodigie$  of  any  kind,  that  they  find 
themfelves  at  a  lofs  to  affign  a  proper  caufe,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  in  which  the  effeft  is  produced  by  it* 
TTis  ufual  for  men,  in  fuch  difficulties  to  have  recourfe 
tofome  invifible,  intelligent  principle*,  as  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  that  event,  which  furpriles  them,  and 
which,  they  think,  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  the 
common  powers  of  nature.  But  philofophers,  who  car- 
ry their  fcrutiny  a  little  farther,  immediately  perceive^ 
that,  even  in  the  moft  familiar  events,  the  energy  of  the 
caufe  is  as  unintelligible  as  in  the  moft  unufual,  and  that' 
we  only  learn  by  experience  the  frequent  Conjunctiom 
of  objeds,  without  being  ever  able  to  comprehend  any* 
thing  like  Connexion  between  them.  Here  then,  many 
philofophers  think  themfelves  obliged  by  reafon  to  have 
recourfe,  on  all  occafions,  to  the  fame  principle,  which 
the  vulgar  never  appeal  to  but  in  cafes,  that  appear  mi- 
raculous and  fupernatural.  They  acknowlege  mind  and 
intelligence  to  be,  not  only  the  ultimate  and  original 
caufe  of  all  things,  but  the  immediate  and  fole  caufe  of 
every  event,  which  appears  in  nature.  They  pretend, 
that  thofeobjefts,  which  arc  commonly  denominated  caufesy 
are  in  reality  nothing  but  occdjions ;  and  that  the  true  and 
direft  principle  of  every  effeft  is  not  any  power  or  force 
in  nature,  but  a  volition  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
wills,  that  fuch  particular  objefts  ihould,  for  ever,  be 
conjoined  with  each  other.  Inftead  of  faying,  that  one' 
billiard-  ball  ntQves  another,  by  a  force  which  it  has  de- 
rived from  the  author  of  ni^urc ;  'tis  the  Deity  himfelf, 
they  fay,  who,  by  a  particular  volition,  moves  the  fecond 
ball,  being  determined  to  this  operation  by  the  impulfb 
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of  the  firft  ball;  in  cpii(e4uenoe  pf  thpf^  general  law^ 
which  be  has  laid  down  to  himfelf  in  the  gpvernm^n^  o( 
the  univerfe.  Biit  philofopheiSji  advancing  ftill  in  theit 
inquiries,  difcover,  that,  as  we  ve  totally  ignorant  of 
(he  power  on  wfiich  depends  the  mqtual  operation  of 
bodies,  we  are  no  lefs  ignorant  o|  thaf  po\^er,  on  whicli 
depends  the  operation  of  mind  on  body*  oi^  of  body  on 
fnind ;  nor  are  we  able,  either  from  our  fenfes  or  con-i 
Icioufnefs,  to  aflign  the  ukidiate  principle  in  one  cafen 
more  than  in  the  other.  The  fame  ignorance,  therefore, 
reduces  them  to  the  fame  cpnclufion.  They  a^ert,  that, 
the  Deity  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  union  between 
foul  and  body,  and  that  they  are  not  the  organs  of  fenfe^ 
¥fhich,  being  agitated  by  external  objeSs,  produce  fcn^ 
i^^tions  in  the  mind  ;  but  that  'tis  a  partkubu:  volition  of 
^ur  omnipotent  Maker,  which  excites  fucb  a  fenfation^ 
in  confequence  of  fuch  a  motion  in  the  organ^  In  like 
manner,  it  is  not  any  energy  in  the  will^  that  produces' 
local  motion  in  our  members  :  'Tis  God  htmfelf,  wba 
is  pleafed  to  fecond  our  will,  in  itfelf  impotent,  and  to^ 
command  that  motion,  which  we  erroneoufly  attribute 
tio  our  own  power  and  efficapy.  Nor  do  philofopher» 
ftop  at  this  conclufion.  They  fometimes  extend  the 
fame  inference  to  the  mind  itfelf,  in  its  internal  opera* 
tions.  Our  mental  viiion  or  conception  of  ideas  is  no«* 
t^ing  but  a  revelation  made  to  us  by  our  Maker.  When 
we  voluntarily  turn  our  thoughts  to  any  objedt,  and  raife 
up  its  image  in  the  fancy ;  it  is  not  the  will  which  creates 
that  idea  :  'Tis  the  univerfal  Creator  of  all  things,  wha 
difcovers  it  to  tfw  mind,  and  renders  it  prefent  to  us. 

Thus,  according  to  thefe  philofophers,  every  thing  i^ 
full  of  God.  Not  contented  with  the  principle,  that  no« 
thing  exifts  but  by  his  will,  that  nothing  poiTefies  any 
Ijower  but  by  his  conceffion :  They  rob  natiire,  and  all 
created  beings,  of  every  power,  in  order  to  render  their 
dependance  on  the  Deity  ftill  more  fenlible  and  imme* 
g  diatc 
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^tacc.  They  eonfider  ridf  j  that  by  this  theory  they  iimU 
ttifli,  inftcad  of  magnifying,  the  grandeur  of  thofe  at* 
tribute*,  which  they  afF«a  ib  much  to  ctlebrate.  It 
argues  furely  inor«  pewer  in  the  Deity  to  delegate  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  power  to  inferior  crtatures,  than  to  ope* 
rate  eveiy  thing  by  his  own  ittimediate  volitiooi  It  ar- 
gues more  wifdom  to  contrive  at  firft  the  fabric  of  th« 
Wo/ld  with  fuch  perfea  forefight,  that,  of  Itfelf,  and  bjr 
.its  proper  operation,  it  may  ferire  all  the  purpofes  of  pro* 
vidence,  than  if  the  great  Creator  were  obliged  every 
nioment  to  adjuft  its  parts,  and  animate  by  his  breath  ail 
the  wheels  of  that  ftupendous  machine. 

But  if  we  would  .hate  jt  more  philofophical  confutation 
«f  this  theory,  perhaps  the  t*a  following  reflexions  may 
liiffice.  ' 

-Kr/,  It  feems  to  me,  that  this  theory  of  the  unlvef- 
fal  energy  and  operation  of  tlie  Supreme  Bein<^,  Is  too 
bold  ever  to  carry  eonviaion  with  it  ^o  a  man  who  is 
fufficiemly  apprized  of  the  weaknefe  of  human  reafon. 
and  the  narrow  limits,  to  which  It  is  confined  in  all  its 
operations.  Tho*  the  chain  of  arguments,  which  conduA 
to  It,  were  ever  fo  logical,  there  muft  arife  a  ftrona 
fufpicion,  if  not  an  abfolute  alTurance,  that  it  has  carried  us 
«,u.te  l«yo«d  the  reach  of  our  fatuities,  when  it  leads  to 
conclufions  fo  extraordinary,  and  fo  remote  from  commoft 
life  and  experience.     We  are  got  i«o  a  fairy  land,  lonft 
ere  we  have  reached  the  laft  fteps  of  our  theory;  and 
there  we  have  no  reafon  to  truft  our  common  methods  of 
argument,  or  to  think  that  our  ufual  analogies  and  pro- 
babilities have  any  authority.     Our  -line  is  too  fhort  to 
fathom  fuch  immenfe  abylTes.     And  however  we  may 
flatter  ourfelves,  that  we  are  guided,  in  every  ftep  which 
We  take  by  a  kind  of  verifimilitude  and  experience  •  we 
may  be  aflured,  that  this  fancied  experience  has  no  au- 
thoMty  yfhea  we  thus  apply  it  to  fubjetSs  that  lie  intirely 
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out  of  the  fphere  of  experience.     But  on  this  we  (hall 
have  occaflon  to  touch  afterwards  *. 

Suondfy^  I  cannot  perceive  any  force  in  the  ai^ument^ 
on  which  this  theory  is  founded.  We  are  ignorant^  'tis 
true,  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies  operate  on  each 
■other :  Their  force  or  energy  is  entirely  incomprchenfible^ 
But  are  we  not  equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  or  force, 
,  by  which  a  mind,  even  the  fupreme  mind,  operates  cither 
on  itfclf  or  on  body  f  Whence,  I  befeech  you,  do  we  ac- 
quire any  idea  of  it  ?  We  havd  no  fentiment  or  con- 
•fcioufnefs  of  this  power  in  ourfelves.  We  have  no  idea 
of  the  Supreme  Being  but  what  we  learn  from  refle^on 
on  our  own  faculties.  Were  our  ignorance,  therefore, 
a  good  reafon  for  rejeding  any  thing,  we  {hould  be  led 
into  that  principle  of  denying  all  energy  in  the  Sppreme 
Being  as  much  as  in  the  groffeft  matter.  We  furely 
comprehend  as  little  the  operations  of  one  as  of  the 
other.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  conceive,  that  motion  may 
arife  from  impulfc,  than  that  it  may  arife  from  volition  ? 
All  we  know  is  our  profound  ignorance  in  both  cafes  t* 

PART        II. 

But  to  haften  to  a  conclufion  of  this  argument,  which 
is  already  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length :    We  have  > 
fought  in  vain  for  an  idea  of  power  or  necefiary  con- 
nexion, 

•  Scaion  xir. 

f  I  need  n«t  examine  at  length  the  vU  inertue  ^Ick  is  (6  much  talkad 
of  in  the  new  philpfc>phjr,  aivd  which  is  afcribed  to  matter.  We  find  by 
experience,  that  a  body  at  wft  or  in  motioii  continues  for  ever  in  its  pre(ent 
ilatc,  till  put  from  it  by  fome  new  caufe :  And  that  a  body  impelled  takes  at 
much  motio|i  from  the  impelling  body  as  it  acqaires  itfelf.  TbeCs  are  fads. 
When  we  call  this  a  vis  innt'ntf  we  only  mark  thefc  fefts,  without  pte- 
trnding  to  have  any  idea  of  the  inert  power ;  in  the  fame  manner  as,  when 
we  taik  of  gravity,  we  mean  certain  cftcfts,  without  compreliending  that 
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flexion,  in  ^11  the  iburces  from  which  we  could  fuppoie 
it  to  be  derived.  It  appears,  that,  in  fingle  inftances  of 
the  operation  ofbckiies,  we  never  can,  by  o\ir  utmoft 
fcnitiijy,  difcover  any  thing  but  one  event  following  and- 
Aexi  without  being  able  to  comprehend  any  force  or 
power,  by  which  the  caufe  operates,  or  any  connexion 
between  it  and  its  fuppoied  effect.  The  fame  difficulty 
occurs  in  contemplating  the  operations  of  mind  on  body; 
where  we  obferVe  the  motion  of  thf  latter  to  foHow  up« 
on  the  volition  of  the  former;  but  are  not  able  to  obferve 
nor  conceive  the  tye,  which  binds  together  the  motion 
and  volition,  or  the  energy  by  which  the  mind  produces 
this  effect.  The  authority  of  the  will  over  its  own  fa- 
culties and  ideas  is  not  a  whit  more  comprehenfible :  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  there  appears  not,  thro'  all  nature^ 
any  one  inftance  of  connexion,  which  is  conceivable  by 
us.  All  events  feem  intirely  loofe  and  feparate.  One 
event  follows  another ;  but  we  never  can  obferve  any  tye 
between  them.  They  feem  conjoined^  but  never  cofi'* 
ni£ieJ.  And  as  we  can  have  no  idea  of  any  thing,  which 
never  appeared  to  our  outward  fenfe  or  inward  fenti* 
ment,  the  neceflary  conclu$ony/^mx  to  be,  that  we  have 
no  idea  of  (;onnexion  or  power  at  all,  and  that  thefc 
words  are  abiblutely  without  any  meaning,  when  em^ 

tftlre  power.  It  wai  nerer  the  meaning  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  rob  lccon4 
caoies  of  all  force  or  energy ;  thoagh  fome  of  hit  fbllowert  have  endeavoured 
to  eftabliih  that  theory  upon  h»  authority.  On  the  contraryi  that  great  phi* 
loibpher  had  recourfc  to  an  etherial  active  fluid  to  ezphun  hit  univerial  attrac« 
tion  \  dicQgh  he  was  fo  cautious  and  onodeft  as  to  allow,  that  it  wat  a  mere 
hypothefit,  not  to  be  infifted  on,  without  more  experimenu.  I  muft  con* 
feffly  that  there  t«  Ibmething  in  the  fate  of  opinions  a  little  extniardinary^ 
Dsa-CABTZt  iofiouated  thatdoMneof  the  univerial  and  (ble  efficacy  of 
the  Deity,  without  infixing  on  it.  Malebkamchz  and  other  Cakts* 
tiAMS  made  it  the  foundation  of  all  their  philofophy*  It  had,  however,  no 
authority  in  ZitOLAND.  Lockb,  Clabkb,  and  CvdWoith,  never  fo 
much  at  take  notice  of  it,  but  fuppoied  all  along,  that  matter  hat  a  rea]» 
(hough  fubordiaate  and  derived  power.  By  what  meaiis  hts  it  hecome  io 
^reval^i^t  among'  our  modem  metaphyficiant  ? 

G  3  ployed 
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ploytd  cither  in  (^hilofophicftl  r««&iiiiiigs,  or  qonimw 

life. 

But  0i0re  ftUl  remaifis  one  method  of  avoiding  tliit 
conclMfion,  and  oiie  fcourcc  Ivhich  we  have  not  yet  exa* 
loined.  When  any  natural  objc^  or  event  is  preftntei^ 
^is  impoffible  for  u8,  by  any  fagacfty  or  penetFatfon,  to 
^ifcover,  or  even  conjcAupei  without  experienee,  whst 
event  will  refult  from  it,  or  to  carry  our  foreflght  be*- 
ypnd  that  obje^,  which  is  immediately  prefent  to  the 
incinory  and  fenfes,  Even  aft^r  one  inftance  or  e^cporK 
ment,  where  we  have  obfenied  a  particular  crcnt  to  fol^ 
low  upcn  another,  we  are  not  entitled  to  form  a  gcme* 
ral  rule,  or  foretel  what  wilt  happen  m  liko  cafes ;  it 
being  juftly  eft^ijied  an  unpardonable  temerity  to  judge 
of  the  whofe  courf^  of  nature  from  one  fingle  experi-^ 
inent,  feowevlir  accurate  or  certain-  But  when  one  par* 
ticular  fpeciea  o^  event  has  always,  in  all  inftanee^,  beeit 
f  phioined  with  i^nother^  ^e  inake  no  longer  any  fcrupl^ 
to  Ibretel  the  on&iipon  the  appearance  pf  the  other,  an4 
to  employ  that  reafoning,  whidi  ean  ajone  affiire  us  of 
imy  matter  of  fa^  or  exiilenee,  We  then  call  the  on* 
ob}ca,  £!0iy2i;  and'the  other,  ^^,  We  Ajppofe  tha^ 
(here  i$  fomf)  co»fiex|^n  befwedn  them  3  fon^e  power  in 
the  one,  by  ^hich  it  i^l^llihly  pfp^uos^  th^  Other,  an^ 
operates  with  the  greatefl  certainty  and  firongeft  ne*? 

It  ap^ear^  then,  that  this  idea  qf  a  necefl&ry  connexion 
Itmongft  events  arifes  from  a  number  of  fimilar  inftangesj| 
which  occu^,  of  the  conftant  CQnjun6lipn  of  thefe  events  ) 
nor  can  tb^t  i^ea  ever  be  fugge(^ed  by  any  one  of  thefii 
itiftances,  furveyed  |ft  all  poflible  lights  ancl^  pdfirfons^ 
But  there  is  nothing  in  a  nun^b^r  of  inftances,  different 
from  every  fingk  inflapc^,  \^hich  is,  fuppQfed  to  be  exacS, 
ly  fimilar  j  except  only>  that  rftei  a  repetition  of  fimilai? 
inftances,  the  mind  is  carried  by  feabit,  upon  the  ap- 
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|)earance  of  cme  ev^ifit,  to  eicpeft  its  ufual  sittendaht,  ahd 
to  beH^e,  that  it  ^ill  cxift.  This  connexion,  therefore, 
which  -wtfeilinih^  mirid,  or  cUftonuuy  tranfition  of  the 
khagination  frofri  one  db]t&  to  its  ufual  attendant,  is 
this  fetitiment  or  itnpreffion,  from  which  We  form  the 
idea  of  poW^r  or  neceflary  connexion.  Nothing  farther 
is  ill  the  caft.  Contemplate  the  fubje£t  on  all  fides,  you 
will  never  find  any  other  origin  of  this  idea.  This  is 
the  fole  diflference  between  one  inftanbe^  from  which  we 
tieVet  can  receive  the  idea  of  connexion,  and  a  number 
of  fimilar  Inftalncefi,  by  which  it  is  fuggefted.  The  firft 
time  a  man  faw  the  communication  of  motion  by  ini- 
pulfe,  as  by  the  fliodc  of  two  billiard  balls,  he  could  not 
pronounce  that  the  ohe  ev^nt  was  c6nneSfid\  but  only 
^at  it  was  conjoined  with  the  ot)ier.  After  he  has  ob* 
ferved  feVeral  itiflancesof  this  nature,  he  then  pronounces 
them  to  be  eonneSfeJ.  What  alteration  has  happened  to 
give  rife  to  this  new  idea  of  cwnexim  ?  Nothing  but  that 
he  now  feels  thefe  events  to  be  ecnne^ed  in  his  imagina- 
tion, and  can  jreadily  fbiretel  the  exiftence  of  one  from 
the  appearance  of  the  other.  When  we  fay,  therefore, 
that  one  objedl  is  coilneded  with  another,  we  mean 
only,  that  they  have  acquired  a  connexion  in  our  thoughts, 
and  give  rife  to  this  inference,  by  which  they  become 
proofs  of  each  other's  exiftenCe :  A  conclufion,  which  i^ 
ibmewhat  extraordinary ;  but  which  feems  founded  oo 
fufficient  evidence..  Nor  will  its  evidence  be  weakned 
by  any  general  diffidence  of  the  underftanding,  or  fcepti- 
cal  fufpicion  concerning  every  conclufion,  which  is  new 
gnd  extraordinary.  No  conclufions  can  be  more  agree- 
able to  fcepticifm  than  fuch  as  make  difcoveries  con- 
cerning the  weakn^fs  and  narrow  limits  of  human  reafon 
and  capacity, 

And  what  ftronger  inftance  can  be  prodtuced  of  the 
iurprifing  ignorance  and  weaknefs  of  the  underftandiug, 

G  4  thaiV 
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than  die  prefent  i  For  furely,  if  there  be  tny  x^Iaticft 
among  objedls,  which  it  imports  us  to  know  perfefUj, 
'tts  that  of  caufe  and  effed.     On  thb  are  founded  all 
'  our  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  fad  or  exiftence. 
By  means  of  it  alone  we  at^in  any  afikrance  concerning 
objeds  which  are  removed  from  the  prefent  teftimony  of 
our  memory  and  fenfes.    The  only  immediate  utility  of 
all  fciences,  is  to  teach  us,  how  to  control  and  regulate 
future  events* by  their  caufes.     Our  thoughts  and  inqub* 
ries  are,  •  therefore,  every  moment,  employed  about  thk 
relation.     And  yet  fo  imperfe<5l  are  the  ideas  Ivhich  we 
form  concerning  it,  that  'tis  impoffible  to  give  any  ju^ 
.  definition  of  caufe,  except  what  is  drawn  from  fomething 
extraneous  and  foreign  to  it.     Similar  obje^  are  always 
conjoined .  with  fimilar.     Of  this   we  have  experience. 
Suitable  to  this  experience,  therefore,  we  may  define  a 
caufe  to  be  an  obje&^  followed  by  another^  and  where  alt 
the  ohjeifsy  Jimildr  to  the  firfi^  are  followtd  by  obje£ls  Jimilar 
to  thefecond.     Or  in  other  words,  where j  iftbefirji  ohjeS 
had  nit  beeuj  the  fecond  never  had  extfted.     The  appear- 
ance of  a  caufe  always  conveys  the  mind,  by  a  cuftom- 
ary  tranfition,  to  the  idea  of  the  eiFccJ:.     Of  this  alfo 
we  have  experience.     We  may,   therefore,  fuitable  to 
this  experience,  form  another  definition  of  caufe,  am} 
call  it,  an  objeSf  feUowed  by  another^  and  whofe  appearance 
always  ccnveys  the  thought  to  that  other.     But  tho'  both 
thefe  diefinitions  be  drawn  from  xircumftances  foreign 
to  the  caufey  we  cannot  remedy  this  inconvenience,  or 
attain   any  more  perfed  definition,   which    may  point 
out  that  circumftance  in  the  caufe,   which  gives  it  a 
connexion  with  its  effeft.     We^  have  no  idea  of  this 
connexion  5  nor  even  any  diftind  notion  what  it  is  we 
defire  to   know,  when  we  endeavour  at  a  conception 
of  it.     We  fay,  for  inftance,  that. the  vibratipji  of  this 
ftring  is  the  caufe  of  this  particular  found.    But  what 

do 
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do  we  mean  by  tti;it  tffirmation?  We  either  meaiv 
that  this  vibration  isfolhwed  by  this  founds  and  that  allfimi^ 
lar  vibrations  bavi  ban  followed  by  Jimilar  founds :  Or, 
that  this  vibration  is  followed  by  this  founds  and  that  sipon  the 
appearance  of  one^  the  mind  anticipates  the  fenfes^  and  forms 
immediately  an  idea  of  the  other.  We  may  confider  the 
relation  of  caufe  and  efied  in  either  of  thefe  two  lights; 
but  beyond  thefe,  we  have  too  idea  ai  it** 

To  recapitulate,  therefore,  the  reafenings  of  this  fec- 
tion :  Every  idea  is  copied  from  fome  preceding  impref- 
fion  or  fentiment  %  and  where  we  cannot  find  any  im- 

*  Apcordiog  to  diefe  ei^eations  and  definitioos,  the  idea  otptmer  It 
fdatiYe  as  much  u  that  of  («»/«}  and  both  haye  a  reference  to  an  tSeGt,  or 
Ibioe other  event  conftantly  conjoined  with  the  former.  When  we  coniider 
the  unltncm  circnmftance  of  an  obje^  by  which  the  degree  or  quantity 
pf  its  ^SftSt  is  fixed  ,and  determined,  we  caJl  that  its  power :  And  accor4» 
iogly,  *tis  allowed  by  all  philofophert,  that  the  effed  is  the  meafure  of  tha 
power.  But  if  they  had  any  idea  of  power,  as  it  is  in  itCelf,  why  could  not 
they  meafure  it  in  itfelf  ?  The  difpute  whether  tht  force  of  a  body  in  mo- 
tion be  as  its  Ttlocity,  or  the  fquare  of  its  velocity ;  this  difpute,  I  fiiy,  needet 
not  be  decided  by  comparing  its  efiie^s  in  equal  or  unequal  times  j  but  by  % 
direft  menfuration  and  comparifon.  < 

As  to  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  words,  Foree,  Power,  Energy,  &r.  whicli 
every  where  occur  in  coouDon  converfation,  as  well  as  in  pbilofophy  5  that 
is  no  proof,  that  we  are  acquainted,  in  any  inftance,  with  the  conneA* 
ing  principle  between  caufe  and  tffTed,  or  can  account  ultimately  for  the 
pr9d.ufUon  of  one  thing  by  another.  Thefe  words,  as  commonly  ofed^ 
have  very  ioofe  meanings  annexed  to  them  ;  and  their  ideas  are  very  uncer- 
tain and  confufed.  No  animal  can  put  external  bodies  in  motion  without 
the  fentiment  of  a  nijmt  or  endeavour  ;  and  every  animal  has  a  fentiment  or 
feeling  from  the  firoke  or  blow  of  an  external  obje^,  that  la  in  motioik 
Thefe  fenfations,  which  are  merely  animal,  and  from  which  we  can  k  prU 
9ri  draw  no  inference,  we  are  apt  to  transfer  to  inanimate  obje£ls,  and  to 
fuppofe,  that  they  have  fome  fuch  feelings,  whenever  they  transfer  or  re- 
ceive  motion.  With  regard  to  ener^es,  which  are  exerted,  without  our 
annexing  to  them  any  idea  of  communicated  motion,  we  confider  only  the 
confiant  experienced  conjun^ion  of  the  events ;  and  as  we  feel  a  cufiom« 
ary  connexion  between  the  ideas,  we  transfer  that  feeling  to  the  obje^s  | 
as  nothing  is  ihore  ofual  than  to  ap^y  to  external  bodies  cvtry  internal  fen- 
Moo>  wiiich  they  occifion* 

preffion. 
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|>reffi6ni  we  ttizy  be  cMaihthiit  thtit  h  n6  ii%k.    In  ^ 
ilngle  inftances  of  the  operation  of  bodied  or  ihinds^  thett 
is  nothing  that  produces  any  impre^bh,  hof  conl^()uentw 
ly  can  fuggeft  any  JdeJi  of  power  or  nece&ry  doilnexiod. 
]But  when  niai^y  unifbrin  inftances  ^|)eitr,  and  the  fanib 
btjeft  w  always  foHowed  by  the  finne  event;  we  the^ 
|)egtn  to  entertain  the  notion  of  tiyiVt  sind  cdnnexiotl. 
We  then  feel  a  new  fehtumcntor'hnpreflioh,^t;/e.  at«l^ 
tomary  connexion  in  the  thought  or  imagination  between 
pne  objed  and  its  ufual  attendant  -,  and  this  fentiment  i^ 
the  original  of  that  idea  which  we  feek  for.    For  as  thi^ 
idea  arifes  from  a  number  of  fimilar  inftances,  and  not 
from  ally  iing}e  inftafice  i  it  milft  arife  from  that  tiitufai* 
ftancc,  in  which  the  number  of  inftances  differ  from 
every  individual  inftance.     But  this  cuftomary  connexion 
or  tranfition  of  the  imagination  is  the  only  ciitumftanc^ 
In  which  they  differ.     In  every  other  particular  they  ard 
alike.     The  firft  inftance  which  we  faw  of  motion,  com- 
viunicated  by  the  ftiock  of  two  billiard-balls  (to  return 
to  this  obvious  inftance)  isexaftly  fimilar  to  any  inftancfe 
that  may,  at  prefent,  occur  to  us ;  except  only,  that  wc 
tovHd  not,  at  firft,  infer  one  event  from  the  other  j  which 
V^e  are  enabled  to  do  at  prefent,  after  fo  long  a  courfe  oJF 
uniform  experience.    I  know  not,  if  the  reader  will  rea<* 
4ily  apprehend  this  reslfoning.    lam  afraid^  that,  fiiouM 
I  multiply  words  about  it,  or  throw  it  into  a  greater  vari* 
ety  of  lights,  it  would  only  become  more  obicure  and 
intricate.    In  all  abftraA  ref^fonings,  there  is  one  point 
of  View,  which,  if  we  can  happily  hit,  we  fliall  go  far* 
jber  towards  illuftrating  the  fubjc6t,  than  by  all  the  elo- 
quence and  copious  expreffion  in  the  world.     This  point 
iof  view  we  ftiould  endeavour  to  reach,  and  referve  th6 
flowers  gf  rhetoric  for  fubjeds  which  arc  more  adapted  to 
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Of  LiBSETY  and  Necessity. 


P    A    R    T       L 

IT  might  reafonably  be  expected,  in  queflions,  whicli 
have  be^n  canvailed  and  dif(mted  with  great  eagernefe 
fince  tl^  ii^fi  origin  of  fcience  siiid  phibfophy,  that  the 
ipeaniog  of  a|I  the  terms,  at  leaft,  {hould  have  beei^ 
^l-eed  uppn  among  the  difputaiits ;  and  our  enquiries, 
IP  the  coucfe  of  two  thQufand  3F€ars,  been  able  to  pa& 
from  words  to  the  true  and  real  fiibjefi  of  the  controverfj^ 
^or  how  eafy  may  it  feem  to  give  exziSt  defiilitions  of 
the  terms  employed  in  reafoning,  aod  make  thefe  de$^ 
liitions,  not  the  mere  found  of  words,  the  obje^  of  fu« 
ture  fcnutiny  and  examination?  But  if  we  conTider  tbc 
m^ter  more  narrowly,  we  ihall  be  ^t  to  draw  a  quite 
oppofite  conclufion^  From  that  circumftance  alone,  that 
^  controverfy  has  been  long  kept  on  foot,  apd  remains 
flill  undecided,  we  may  prefume,  that  there  is  fome  aun-t 
Viguity  it)  the  expreflion,  and  th^t  the  difputants  affix  dif** 
ferent  ideas  to  th^  terms  employed  in  the  controverfy* 
l^or  as  the  faculties  of  the  foul  are  fupp<^ed  to  be  natu-t 
yally  alike  in  every  individual;  otherwife  nothing  could 
be  more  ^liitlefs  than  to  reafon  or  difpute  together  j  it 
ivcre  impofSble,  if  men  affix  the  fame  ideas  to  their 
terms,  that  they  could  fo  long  form  different  opinions  of 
tliedn^fiib^i  efpecially  wbe^  they  communicate  their 
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Tiews,  and  each  party  turn  themfelves  on  all  fides,  in 
fearch  of  arguments,  which  may  give  them  the  viflory 
over  their  antagonifts.  *Tis  true;  if  men  attempt  the 
Afcufllon  of  queftions,  which  lie  entirely  beyond  tbe 
reach  of  human  capacity,  fuch  as  thofe  concerning  the 
origin  of  worlds^^  or  the  oeconomy  of  the  intelleflual 
fyftem  or-  region  •  of  fpil-its,  they  may  long  beat  the  air 
in  their  fruitlefs  contefts,  and  never  arrive  at  any  deter^* 
minate  conclufion.  But  if  the  quefiion  regard  any  fub- 
jeA  oC  common  life  and  experience ;  nothing,  one  would 
think,  could  preferve  the  difpute  fo  long  undecided,  but 
fome  ambiguous  expreffions,  which  keep  the  antagonifta 
ftill  at  a  diftance,  and  hinder  them  fiom  grappling  with 
each  other. 

This  has  been  the  cafe  in  the  long  difputed  queftion 
concerning  liberty  and  neceffity ;  and  to  fo  remarkable 
k  degree,  that,  if  I  be  not  much  miftaken,  we  ihaH 
find  all  .mankind,  both  learned  and  ignorant,  to  have 
been  always  of  the  fame  opinion  with  regard  to  diat  fub- 
jed,  and  that  a  few  intelligible  definitions  would  imme- 
diately have  put  an  end  to  the  whole  controverfy.  I 
own,  that  this  difpute  has  been  fo  much  canvafled,  on  all 
bands,  and  has  led  philofephers  into  fuch  a  labyrinth  of 
obfcure  fophiftry,  that  'tis  no  wonder  if  a  (enfible  reader 
indulge  his  eafe  fo  far  as  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  propo- 
fal  of  fuch  a  queftion,  from  which  he  can  expeft  neither 
inftruAion  nor  entertaiqment.  But  the  ftate  of  the  ar- 
gument here  propped  niav,  perhaps,  fervc  to  renew  his 
attention  ;  as  it  has  more  novelty,  promifes  at  leaft  fome 
decifion  of  the  controverfy,  and  will  not  much  difturb 
bis  eafe,  by  any  intricate  or  obfcure  reafoning. 

I  hope,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  men 
bave  ever  agreed  in  the  do£lrines  both  of  neceffity  and 
cf  liberty,  according  to  any  reafonable  fenfe,  which  can 
be  put  on  thcfe  terms  5  and  that  the  whole  controverfy 
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his  hitherto  turned  merely  upon  word*.     We  fhall  be- 
gin with  examinii)g  the  do&ine  of  ncceifity. 

*Ti3  univerfally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  ope- 
tations,  is  actuated  by  a  necefiary  force,  and  that  every 
natural  eiFe<a  is  fo  *precifely  determined  by  the  energy  of 
Its  caufe,  that  no  other  effed,  in  fuch  particular  circum-* 
ftances,  could  poffibly  have  refultcd  from  the  operation 
of  that  caufe.  The  degree  and  direction  of  every  mo- 
tion is,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  prefcribed  with  fuch  ex- 
actnefs,  that  a  living  creature  may  as  foon  arife  from  the 
ihock  of  two  bodies,  as  motion  in  any  other  degree  or 
direction,  than  what  is  actually  produced  by  it.  Would 
we,  therefore,  form  a  juft  and  precife  idea  of  necejjity^ 
we  muft  confider,  whence  that  idea  arifes,  when  we  ap- 
ply it  to  the  operation  of  bodies. 

It  fcems  evident,  that,  if  all  the  fcenes  of  nature 
were  Ihifted  continually  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  two 
events  bore  any  refemblance  to  each  other,  but  every  ob- 
ject was  entirely  new,  without  any  fimilitude  to  what- 
ever had  been  feen  before,  we  fhould  never,  in  that  cafe, 
have  attained  the  leaft  idea  of  neceflity,  or  of  a  con- 
nexion among  thefe  objects.  We  might  fay,  upon  fuch 
a  fuppofition,  that  one  object  or  event  has  followed  an- 
other ;  not  that  one  was  produced  by  the  other.  The 
relatioh  of  caufe  and  effect  muft  be  utterly  unknown  to 
mankind.  Inference  and  reafoning  concerning  the  ope- 
rations of  nature  would,  from  that  moment,  be  at  an 
end;  and  the  memory  and  fcnfes  remain  the  pnly  canals, 
by  which  the  knowlege  of  any/eal  exiftence  could  poffibly 
h^ve  accefs  to  the  mind.  Our  idea,  therefore,  of  ne- 
ceffity  and  caufation  arifes  entirely  from  that  uniformity, 
obfervable  in  the  operations  of  nature;  where  fimilar 
objects  are  conftantly  conjoined  together,  and  the  mind 
18  determined  by  cuftom  to  infer  the  one  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other.     Tbefc  two  circumftances  form 
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the  whole  of  that  neceffity,  which  wc  afcrib^  to  matter* 
Beyond  the  conftant  eonjun^Hon  of  flmilar  objects,  ati^ 
the  confequent  infirtna  from  one  to  the  oth«r»  we^iave 
no  notion  of  any  neceffity,  or  connexion^ 

If  It  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankind  have  evef 
iJlowed,  without  any  doubt  or  hefitation,  that  thefe  two 
circumftanccs  take  place  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  men> 
and  in  the  operations  of  the  mind ;  it  muft  follow,  that 
4ill  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  neceflity^ 
and  that  they  have  hitherto  difputed,  merely  for  not  un- 
derflanding  each  other. 

As  to  the  firft  circumftance,  the  conftant  and  regular 
conjunction  of  fimilar  events ;  we   may  poflibly  fatisfy 
ourfelves  by  the  following  confiderations.     It  is  univer<» 
fally  acknowleged,  that  there  is  a  great  uniformity  among 
the  actions  of  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages,   and  that 
human  nature  remains  ftill  the  fame,  in  its  principles  and 
operations*     The  fame  motives  produce  always  the  fame 
actions :  The  fame  events  follow  from  the  fame  caufes« 
Ambition,   avarice,  felf-love,    vanity,  friendfhip,  gene- 
roitty,  public  fpirit;    thefe  paffions,  mixed   in  various 
degrees,  and  diftributed  thro'  fociety,  have  been,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  ftill  are,  the  fource  of 
all  the  actions  and  enterprizes,  which  have  ever  been 
obferved  among  mankind.     Would  you  know  the  fenti« 
ments,  inclinations,  and  courfe  of  life  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ?  Study  well  the  temper  and  actions  of  the 
French  and  English.     You  cannot  be  much  miftaken 
In  transferring  to  the  former  tnojl  of  the  obfervations, 
which  you  have  made  with  regard  to  the  latter.     Man- 
kind are  fo  much  the  fame,  in  all  times  and  places,  that 
hifiory  informs  us  of  nothing  naw  or  ftratige  in  this  par^ 
ticular.     Its   chief  ufe   is  only  to  difcover  the  conftant 
and  univerfal  principles  of  human  nature,  by  (hewing 
men  in  all  varieties  of  circumftances  and  fituations,  an4 
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fiirnifhing  us  with  materials,  from  which  we  may  form 
our  obfervations,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  regu«^ 
lar  fprings  of  human  a£lion  and  behaviour.  Thefe  re^ 
cords  of  wars,  intrigues,  factions,  and  revolutions,  artf 
-ib  many  colleftions  of  experiments,  by  which  the  poli-» 
tician  or  moral  philofopber  fixes  the  principles  of  his 
fcience;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  phydcian  or  natural 
philofopber  becomes  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants^ 
ipinerals,  and  other  external  obje&s,  by  the  experiments^ 
which  be  forms  concerning  them.  Nor  are  the  earthn 
water,  and  other  elements^  examined  by  Aristotle^ 
and  HippocEATES,  more  like  to  thofe,  which  at  pre-o 
lent  lie  under  our  obfervation,  than  the  men,  defcribdl 
by  PotYBiys  and  Tacitus,  are  to  thofe  who  now  go- 
vern the  world. 

Should  a  traveller,  returning  froifi  a  far  country,  bring 
us  an  account  of  itien,  entirely  different  from  any,  witl^ 
whom  we  were  ever  acquainted ;  men,  who  were  eiw 
tirely  divefted  of  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge ;  wha 
knew  no  pleafure  but  friendfhip,  generofity,  and  public 
fyirit  i  we  {bould  infimediately,  from  thefe  circumftances^ 
dete<Sl  the  falfhood,  and  prove  him  a  liar,  with  the  fame 
certainty  as  if  he  bad  fluffed  his  narration  wkh  ftories  of^ 
centaurs  and  dragons,  miracles  and  prodigies^  And  id 
we  would  explode  any  forgery  in  biftory,  we  cannot  make 
ufe  of  a  more  convincing  argument,  than  to  prove,  that 
thea^ons,  afcribedto  any  perfon,  are  dire£Uy  contrary^ 
to  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  that  no  human  motives,  in 
fuch  circuniftancea,  could  ever  induce  him  to  fuch  acon-r 
dud.  The  veracity  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  as  muclt 
to  be  fufpefted,  when  he  defcribes  the  fupernatural  cou* 
rage  of  Alexander,  by  which  he  was  hurried  on 
fmgly  to  attack  multitudes,  as  when  he  defcribes  his  fu« 
pernatural  force  and  aftivity,  by  which  he  was  able  to 
wfift  them.    So  readily  and  univerfally  do  we  acknow- 
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lege  an  uniformity  in  human  motives  and  a^ons  as  well 
as  in  the  operations  of  body. 

Hence  likewifc  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  acquir- 
ed by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  bufmefe  and  company, 
in  order  to  inftruft  us  in  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  regulate  our  future  condudl,  as  well  as  fpeculation. 
By  means  of  this  guide,  we  mount  up  to  the  knowlegc 
of  mens  inclinations  and  motives,  from  their  adions, 
itxpreffions,  and  even  geftures;  arid  again,  defcend  to 
Ae  interpretation  of  their  adions  from  our  knowlege  of 
their  motives  and  inclinations.  The  general  obferva- 
tions,  treafured  up  by  a  courfe  of  experienced  give  us  the 
clue  of  human  nature,  and  teach  us  to  unravel  all  its 
intricacies.  Pretexts  and  appearances  no  longer  deceive 
us.  Public  declarations  pafs  for  the  fpecious  colouring 
of  ia  caufe^  And  tho'  virtue  and  honour  be  allowed  their 
proper  weight  and  authority,  that  perfeft  difinterefted- 
nefs,  fo  often  pretended  to,  is  never  expefled  in  multi- 
tudes and  parties ;  feldom  in  their  leaders ;  and  fcarcely 
even  in  individuals  of  any  rank  or  ftation.  But  were 
there  no  uniformity  in  human  actions,  and  were  every 
experiment  which  we  could  form  of  this  kind  irregular 
and  anomolous,  it  were  impoflible  to  colle£i:  any  general 
obfervations  concerning  mankind  ^  and  no  experience, 
however  accurately  digefted  by  refleAion^  would  ever 
ferve  to  any  purpofe.  Why  is  the  aged  hu(band*maii 
more  (kilful  in  his  calling  than  the  young  beginner,  but 
becaufe  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  operation  of 
the  fun,  rain,  and  earth,  towards  the  produdion  of  ve- 
getables I  and  experience  teaches  the  old  practitioner  the 
rules,  by  which  this  operation  is  governed  and  direded  i 

We  muft  not,  however,  expeft,  that  this  uniformity 

of  human  a<S^ions  fhould  be  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  a$ 

that  all  men  in  the  fame  circumftances,  fliould  alw^tys  aft 

precifely  in  the  fame  manner,  without  any  allowance  for 
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the  diverfity  of  chai'afters,  {Prejudices,  lUid  6pinion^« 
Such  a  uniformity,  in  every  particular,  is  found  in  no  part 
of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  from  obferving  the  variety 
of  condu^  in  different  men,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a 
greater  variety  of  maxims,  which  ftillfuppofe  a  degree  of 
uniformity  and  regularity* 

Are  the  manners  of  men  different  in  different  ages  and 
countries  ?  We  learn  thence  the  great  force  of  cuftom 
and  education,  which  mould  the  human  mind  from  its 
infancy,  and  form  it  into  a  fixed  and  eftablifhed  cbanic« 
ter.  Is  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  one  fex  very 
unlike  that  of  the  other  ?  'Tis  from  thence  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  different  chara<£iers,  which  nature 
has  impreffed  upon  the  fexes,  and  which  fhe  preferve9 
with  conftancy  and  regularity.  Are  the  a£tions  of  the 
fame  perfon  much  diverfified  in  the  different  periods  of 
his  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age  ?  This  affords  room  for 
many  general  obfervations  concerning  the  gradual  change 
of  our  fentiments  and  inclinations,  and  the  different 
maxims,  which  prevail  in  the  different  ages  of  human 
creatures.  Even  the  characters  which  are  peculiar  to 
each  individual,  have  an  uniformity  in  their  influence, 
otherwife  our  acquaintance  with  the  perfons,  and  ,our 
obfervation  of  their  condudi  could  never  teach  us  their 
difpofitions,  nor  ierve  to  dired  our  behaviour  with  re- 
gard to  them. 

I  grant  it  poflible  to  find  fome  action?,  whfch  feefm  to 
have  no  regular  connexion  with  any  known  motives,  and 
are  exceptions  to  all  the  meafures  of  conduft,  which 
have  ever  been  eftabliflied  for  the  government  of  men. 
But  if  we  would  willingly  know,  what  judgment  fliouW 
be  formed  of  fuch  irregular  and  extraordinary  actions  j 
we  may  confider  the  fentiments  that  are  commonly  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  thofe  irregular  events,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  the  operations  of  ex- 
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ternal  objeds.  All  caufes  are  not  conjoined  to  their 
ufual  effcds,  with  like  uniformity.  An  artificer,  who 
handles  only  dead  matter,  may  be  difappointed  of  his  aim 
as  well  as  the  politician,  who  dire^  the  conduA  of  fen* 
fible  and  intelligent  agents. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  firft 
appearance,  attribute^the  uncertainty  of  events  to  fuch  an 
unc^fertainty  in  the  caufes  as  makes  the  latter  often  fail  of 
their  ufual  influence ;  tho*  they  meet  with  no  impediment 
in  their  bperation.  But  philofophers,  obferving,  thatal- 
moft  in  every  part  of  nature  there  is  contained  a  vaft  va- 
riety of  fprings  and  principles,  which  are  hid,  by  reafon 
of  their  minutcnefs  or  remotenefs,  find,  that  'tis  at  leaft 
poffible  the  contrariety  of  events  may  not  proceed  from 
any  contingency  in  the  caufe,  but  from  the  fecret  opera- 
tion of  contrary  caufes.  This  poflibility  is  converted 
into  certainty  by  farther  obfervation,  when  they  remark:, 
that,  upon  an  exa£l  fcrutiny,  a  contrariety  of  effefts 
always  betrays  a  contrariety  of  caufes,  and  proceeds  from 
their  mutual  oppofition.  A  peafant  can  give  no  better 
reafon  for  the  ftoping  of  any  clock  or  watch  than  to  fay 
that  it  commonly  does  not  go  right :  But  an  artizan  eafily 
perceives,  that  the  fame  force  in  the  fpring  or  pendulum 
has  always  the  fame  influence  on  the  wheels  ;  but  fails  of 
its  ufual  efFefl,  perhaps  by  reafon  of  a  grain  of  duft, 
which  puts  a  flop  to  the  whole  movement.  From  the 
obfervation  of  feveral  parallel  inftances,  philofophers  form 
a  maxim,  that  the  connexion  between  all  caufes  and 
cfFefts  is  equally  necefTary,  and  that  its  feeming  uncer- 
tainty in  fome  inflances  proceeds  from  the  fecret  oppofi- 
tion of  contrary  caufes. 

'Thus  for  ihftance,  in  the  human  body,  when  the  ufual 
fymptoms  of  health  or  ficknefs  difappoint  our  expecta- 
tion 5  when  medicines  operate  not  with  their  wonted 
powers  J  when  irregular  events  follow  from  any  particular 
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caufcs ;  the  philpfopher  and  phyfician  are  not  furprized 
at  the  matter,  nor  are  ever  tempted  to  deny,  in  general, 
the  necefHty  and  uniformity  of  thofc  principles,  by  which 
the  animal  ceconomy  is  conduced.  They  know,  that  a 
human  body  is  a  mighty  complicated  machine:  That 
many  fecret  powers  lurk  in  it,  which  are  altogether  be- 
yond our  comprehenfion  :  That  to  us  it  muft  often  ap- 
pear very  uncertain  in  its  operations :  And  that  there- 
fore the  irregular  events,  which  outwardly  difcover  them- 
felves,  can  be  no  proof,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not 
obferved  with  the  greateft  regularity  in  its  internal  ope- 
rations ^nd  government. 

The  philofopher,  if  he  be  confiftcnt,  muft  apply  the 
fame  reafonings  to  the  aftions  and  volitions  of  intelligent 
agents.  The  moft  irregular  and  uncxpefted  refolutions 
of  men  may  frequently  be  accounted  for  by  thofe  who 
know  every  particular  circumftance  of  their  charafter 
and  jfituation.  A  perfon  of  an  obliging  difpofition  gives 
a  peevifh  anfwer :  But  he  has  the  tooth-ake,  or  has  not 
dined,  A  ftupid  fellow  difcovers  an  uncommon  alacrity 
in  his  carriage :  But  he  has  met  with  a  fudden  piece  of 
good  fortune.  Or  even  when  an  adion,  as  fometimes 
happens,  cannot  he  particularly  accounted  for,  either  by 
the  perfon  himfelf  or  by  others ;  we  know,  in  general, 
that  the  charaflers  of  men  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  in- 
conftant  and  irregular*  This  is,  in  a  manner,  the  con- 
flant  chander  of  hijman  nature ;  tho'  it  be  applicable, 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  fome  perfons,  who  have 
no  fixed  rule  for  their  condud,  but  proceed  in  a  continued 
courfe  of  caprice  and  inconftancy.  :  The  internal  prin- 
ciples and  motives  may  operate  in  an  uniform  manner^ 
notwitbftanding  thefe  feeming  irregularities  ;  in  the  fame" 
manner  as  the  winds,  rain,  clouds,  and  other  variations 
of  the  weather  are  fuppofcd  to  be  governed  by  fteady 
H  2  prin- 
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principles ;  tho*  not  cafily  difcovcrable  by  human  fagacity 
and  enquiry. 

Thus  it  appears,  not  only  that  the  conjunftion  be- 
tween motives  and  voluntary  actions  is  as  regular  and  uni- 
form, as  that  between  the  caufc  and  effeft  in  any  part  of 
nature ;  but  alfo  that  this  regular  conjundion  has  been 
univerfally  acknowlegcd  among  mankind,  and  has  never 
been  the  fubjeft  of  difpute,  either  in  philofophy  or  com- 
mon life.  Now  as  it  is  from  paft  experience,  that  we 
draw  all  inferences  concerning  the  future,  and  as  we 
conclude,  that  obje<3s  will  always  be  conjoined  together, 
which  we  find  always  to  have  been  conjoined ;  it  may 
feem  fuperfluous  to  prove,  that  this  experienced  unifor- 
liiity  in  human  aiSions  is  the  iburce  of  all  the  inferences^ 
which  we  form  concerning  them.  But  in  order  to  throw 
the  argument  into  a  greater  variety  of  lights,  we  ihall 
alfo  infift,  tho'  briefly,  on  this  latter  topic. 

The  mutual  dependance  of  men  is  fo  great,  in  all  fo- 
cieties,  that  fcarce  any  human  adion  is  entirely  com- 
pleat  in  itfelf,  or  is  performed  without  fome  reference  to 
the  aflions  of  others,  which  are  requifite  to  make  it 
anfwer  fully  the  intention  of  the  agent.  The  pooreft 
artificer,  who  labours  alone,  expefts  at  leaft  the  protec- 
tion of  the  magiftrate,  to  enfure  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  labour.  He  alfo  expefts,  that,  when  he 
carries  his  goods  to  market,  and  offers  them  at  a  reafbn- 
able  price,  he  fhall  find  buyers ;  and  (hall  be  able,  by 
the  money  he  acquires,  to  engage  others  to  fupply  him 
with  thofe  commodities,  which  are  requifite  for  his  fub- 
fiftence.  In  proportion  as  men  extend  their  dealings, 
and  render  their  intercourfe  with  others  more  complicat- 
ed, they  always  comprehend,  in  their  fchemcs  of  life,  a 
greater  variety  of  voluntary  adlions,  which  they  exped, 
from  their  proper  motives,  to  co-operate  with  their  own. 
In  all  thefc  conclufions,  they  take  their  meafurei  fronv 
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pafi  experience,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  their  reafon* 
ings  concerning  external  objects  :  and  firmly  believe, 
that  men,  as  well  as  all  the  elements,  are  to  continue,  in 
their  operations,  the  fame,  which  they  have  ever  found 
them.  A  manufacturer  reckons  upon  the  labour  of  his 
fervants,  for  the  execution  of  any  work,  as  much  as 
upon  the  tools,  which  he  employs,  and  would  be  equally 
furprized,  were  his  expectations  difappointed.  In  (hort, 
this  experimental  inference  and  reafoning  concerning  the 
actions  of  others  enters  fo  much  into  human  life,  that , 
no  man,  while  awake,  is  ever  a  moment  without  em- 
ploying it.  Have  we  not  reafon,  therefore,  to  affirm, 
that  all  mankind  have  always  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of 
neceflity,  according  to  the  foregoing  definition  and  ex- 
plication of  it  ? 

Nor  have  philofophers  ever  entertained  a  different  opi- 
nion from  the  people  in  this  particular.  For  not  to  men- 
tion, that  almoft  every  action  of  their  life  fuppofes  that 
opinion  ;  there  are  even  few  of  the  fpeculative  parts  of 
learning,  to  which  it  is  not  eflential.  What  would  be- 
come of  hi/ioryy  had  we  not  a  dependence  on  the  veracity 
of  the  hiftorian,  according  to  the  experience,  which  we 
have  had  of  mankind  ?  How  could  politics  be  a  fcience, 
if  laws  and  forms  of  government  had  not  an  uniform  in- 
fluence upon  fociety  ?  Where  would  be  the  foundation  of 
morals^  if  particular  characters  had  no  certain  nor  deter- 
minate power  to  produce  particular  fentiments,  and  if 
thefe  fentiments  had  no  conftant  operations  on  actions  ? 
And  with  what  pretence  could  we  employ  our  criticifm 
upon  any  poet  or  polite  author,  if  we  could  not  pro- 
nounce the  conduct  and  fentiments  of  his  actors,  either 
natural  or  unnatural,  to  fuch  characters,  and  in  fuch 
circumftances  ?  It  feems  almofl  impofTible,  therefore,  to 
engage,  either  in  fcience  or  action  of  any  kind,  without 
acknowleging  the  doctrine  of  neceffity,  and  this  infe'^ 
H  3  rence 
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nnce  from  motives  to  voluntary  actions  ;  from  characters 
to  conduct. 

And  indeed,  vrhen  vre  confider  how  aptly  natural  and 
w^r/7/ evidence  link  together,  and  form  only  one  chain 
of  argument,  we  fliall  make  ho  fcruple  to  allow,  that 
they  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  derived  fiom  the  fame 
principles.  A  prifoner,  who  has  neither  money  nor  in- 
tcreft,  difcovers  the  impoffibility  of  his  efcape,  as  well 
when  he  confiders  the  obftinacy  of  the  gaoler,  as  the 
walls  and  bars,  with  which  he  is  furrounded  ;  and  in  all 
attempts  for  his  freedom,  chufcs  rather  to  work  upon  the, 
fione  and  iron  of  the  one,  than  upon  the  inflexible  na- 
ture of  the  other.  The  fame  prifoner,  when  conducted 
to  the  fcafibld,  forefees  his  death  as  certainly  from  the 
conftancy  and  fidelity  of  his  guards,  as  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ax  or  wheel.  His  mind  runs  along  a  certain 
train  of  ideas :  The  rcfufal  of  the  foldiers  to  confent  to 
his  efcape;  the  action  of  the  executioner ;  the  reparation 
of  the  head  and  body;  bleeding,  convulfive  motions, 
and  death.  Here  is  a  connected  chain  of  natural  caufes 
and  voluntary  actions  j  but  the  mind  feels  no  difference 
between  them,  in  pafling  from  one  link  to  another :  Nor 
is  lefs  certain  of  the  future  event  than  if  it  were  con- 
nected with  the  objects  prefent  to  the  memory  or 
fenfes,  by  a  train  of  cauies,  cemented  together  by  what 
we  arc  pleafed  to  call  a  phyjical  neceffity.  The  fame  ex- 
perienced union  has  the  fame  effect  on  the  mind,  whether 
the.  united  objects  be  motives,  volitions,  and  actions; 
or  figure  and  motion.  We  may  change  the  names  of 
things ;  but  their  nature  and  their  operation  on  the  un- 
derftanding  never  change. 

I  have  frequently  confidered,  what  could  poffibly  be 
the  reafon,  why  all  mankind,  tho*  they  have  ever  with- 
out hefitation,    acknowkged  the  doctrine  of  necefBty, 
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in    their    whole    practice     and    reafoning,    have    yet 
difcovered  fuch  a  reluftance  to  acknowlege  it  in  words, 
and  have  rather  fhewn  a  propenfity,  in  all  ages,  to  pro- 
fefs  the  contrary  opinion.     The  matter,  I  think,  may  be 
accounted  for,  after  the  following  manner.     If  we  exa- 
mine the  operations   of  bodies  and   the  production  of 
effeds  from  their  caufes,  we  fhall  find,  that  all  our  fa- 
culties can  never  carry  us  farther  in  our  knowlege  of  this 
relation,  than  barely  to  obferve,  that  particular  objefts 
are  conjiantly  conjoined  together,  and  that  the  mind  is  car- 
ried, by  a  cujlomary  tranjition^  from  the  appearance  of  one 
to  the  belief  of   the  other.      But  tho*   this  conclufion 
concerning  human  ignorance  be  the  refult  of  the  ftri(Sl- 
eft  fcrutiny  of  this  fubjefl,  men  ftill  entertain  a  ftrong 
propenfity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate  farther  into  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  perceive  fomething  like  a  necef- 
iary  connexion  between  the  caufe  and  the  efFeft.     When 
again  they  turn  their  refleftions  towards  the  operations 
of  their  own  minds,  and  feel  no  fuch  connexion  of  the 
motive  and  the  aftionj  they  are  apt,  from  thence,  to 
fuppofe,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  effefts, 
refulting  from  material  force,  and  thofe  which  arife  from 
thought  and  intelligence.     But  being  once  convinced, 
that  we  know  nothing  farther  of  caufation  of  any  kind, 
than  merely  the  conjiant  conjunSfion  of  objects,  and  the 
confequent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to  another^ 
and  finding,  that  thefe  two  circumftances  are  univerfally, 
acknowleged  to  have  place  in  voluntary  anions  ;  we  mvf 
thence  be  more  eafdy  led  to  own  the  fame  neccffity  coin* 
men  to  all  caufes.     And  tho'  thi»,  reafoning  may  con- 
tradid  the  fyftems  of  many  philofophers,  in   afcribing 
neceffity  to  the  determinations  of  the  will,  we  fhall  find^ 
upon  refleftion,  that  they  diffent  from  it  in  words  only, 
not  in  their  real  fentiments.     Neceffity,  according  to  the 
fenfe,  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  has  never  yet  been  re* 
H  4  jcacd. 
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jeded,  nor  can  ever,  I  think,  be  rejeflcd  by  any  philo- 
fopher.  It  may  only,  perhaps,  be  pretended,  that  the 
mind  can  perceive,  in  the  operations  of  matter,  fomc 
ftrther  connexion  between  the  caufe  and  efFeft ;  and  a 
Connexion  which  has  not  place  in  the  voluntary  aftions 
of  intelligent  beings.  Now  whether  it  be  fo  or  not,  can 
only  appear  upon  examination ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
thefe  philofophers  to  make  good  their  affertion,by  defining 
or  defcribing  that  neceffity,  and  pointing  it  out  to  us,  in 
Ac  operations  of  material  caufes. 

It  would  {ecm,  indeed,  that  men  begin  at  the  wrong 
tnd  of  this  queftion  concerning  liberty  and  neceiHty,  when 
they  enter  upon  it  by  examining  the  faculties  of  the  foul, 
the  influence  of  the  underftanding,  and  the  operations  of 
the  will.  Let  them  firft  difcufs  a  more  fimple  queftion, 
Q)iZ0  the  operations  of  body  and  of  brute  unintelligent 
matter ;  and  try  whether  they  can  there  form  any  idea 
of  caufation  and  neceflity,  except  that  of  a  conftant  con- 
juttftion  of  objefls,  and  fubfequent  inference  of  the 
mind  from  one  to  another.  If  thefe  circumftances  form, 
in  reality,  the  whole  of  that  neceflity,  which  we  can 
Conceive  in  matter,  and  if  thefe  circumftances  be  alfo 
iiniverfally  acknowleged  to  take  place  in  tlic  operations 
of  the  mind,  the  difpute  is  at  an  end ;  or,  at  leaft,  mull 
be  owned  to  be  thenceforth  merely  verbal.  But  as  long 
as  we  will  ralhly  fuppofe,  that  we  have  fome  farther  idea 
of  neceflity  and  caufation  in  the  operations  of  external 
Obje£ls ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  can  find  nothing  far- 
ther, in  the  voluntary  adions  of  the  mind  ;  there  is  no 
poflTibjlity  of  bringing  the  difpute  to  any  determinate  iflije, 
while  we  proceed  upon  fo  erroneous  a  fuppofition.  The 
only  method  of  undeceiving  us,  is,  to  mount  tip  higher ; 
to  examine  the  narrow  extent  of  fciepce,  when  applied 
to  material  caufes  j  and  to  convince  ourfelves,  that  all 
Vire  know  of  tbem>  js>  the  conft^t  conjundlion  and  in- 
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fcrence  above-mentioned.  We  may,  perhaps,  find,  that 
'tis  with  difficulty  we  are  induced  to  fix  fuch  narrow 
limits  to  human  underftanding :  But  we  can  afterwards 
find  no  difficulty,  when  we  come  to  apply  this  doftrine 
to  the  adions  of  the  will.  For  as  'tis  evident,  that  thefe 
have  a  regular  conjunction  with  motives  and  circumftances 
and  charaSers,  and  as  we  ^  always  draw  inferences  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  we  muft  be  obliged  to  acknowlege 
in  words,  that  rieceffity,  which  we  have  already  avowed, 
in  every  deliberation  of  our  lives,  and  in  every  ftcp  of 
our  conduit  and  behaviour*. 

But 

♦  The  prevalence  of  the  do£briae  of  liberty  may  be  accounted  for,  from 
Imother  cau/e,  viz.  afalfe  fenfation  or  fcfming  experience  which  we  have,  or 
may  have,  of  liberty  or  indifference,  in  many  of  our  aftions.  The  neceffity 
of  any  a£lion,  whether  of  matter  or  of  mind,  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a 
^ality  in  the  agent,  but  in  any  thinking  or  intelligent  being,  who  may  con- 
fider  the  action  ^  and  it  confifts  chiefly  in  the  determination  of  his  thoughts 
to  infer  the  (txiftence  of  that  a£Hon  from  fome  preceding  objefts  5  as  liberty, 
when  oppofed  to  neceffity,  is  nothing  but  the  want  of  that  determination, 
and  a  certain  loofenefs  or  indifference,  which  we  feel,  in  palling,  or  iiot  paf- 
ling,  from  the  idea  of  one  objed  to  that  of  any  fucceeding  one.  Now  we 
may  obferve^  that,  tho'  in  reJUSHng  on  human  anions  we  feldom  feel  fuch 
a'^looiiBaers  or  indifference,  but  are  commonly  able  to  infier  them  with  con- 
fiderable  c.ert?ii>^y  from  their  motives,  and  from  the  difpofitions  of  the 
agent ;  yet  it  frequently  happens,  that,  in  performing  the  aftions  themfclves, 
we  arc  fcnfible  of  fomething  like  it :  And  as  all  refembling  objefts  are  readily 
taken  for  each  other,  this  has  been  employed  as  a  demonftrative  and  even  an 
intuitive  proof  of  human  liberty,  '^i^e  fqel,  that  our  ad^ions  are  fubjeA  to 
our  will,  on  moft  occafions ;  an<  imagine  we  fcgl,  that  the  will  itfelf  it 
fubjeft  to  nothing,  becaufe,  when  by  a  denial  of  It  we  are  provoked  to  try, 
Ve  feel  that  it  moves  ea^iy  every  way,  and  produces  an  image  of  itfelf,  (or 
a  Velliityy  as  it  is  called  in  the  fchools)  even  oa  that  fide,  on  which  it  did 
not  fettle.  This  image,  or  faint  motion,  we  perfuade  ourfelves,  could,  at 
that  time,  have  been  compleated  into  the  thing  itfelf  5  becaufe,  fhould  that 
be  denied,  we  find,  upon  a  fecond  trial,  that,  at  prcfent,  it  can.  We  con- 
fider  not,  that  the  fantaftical  defire  of  ihewing  liberty,  is  here  the  motive  of 
jBur  anions.  And  it  feems  certain^  that  however  we  may  imagine  vie  feel  a 
liberty  within  ourfelves,  a  fpe£iator  can  commonly  infer  oi)r  anions  from 
iDur  motives  and  chara£ler  ;  and  even  where  he  cannot,  he  concludes  in  ge- 
^ei'al;  that  he  mi^ht,  were  he  ^erftflly  acc^uaijited  with  every  circumffance 
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But  to  proceed  in  this  reconciling  projeft  with  regard 
to  the  queftion  of  liberty  and  neceifity ;  the  moft  con- 
tentious queftion,  of  metaphyfics,  the  moft  contentious 
fciencej  it  will  not  require  many  words  to  prove,  that 
all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doftrine  of  liberty 
as  well  as  in  that  of  neceflity,  and  that  the  whole  diipute, 
in  this  refpecSt  alfo,  has  been  hitherto  merely  verbal.  For 
what  is  meant  by  liberty,  when  applied  to  voluntary  ac- 
tions ?  We  cannot  furely  mean,  that  a£lions  have  fo 
little. connexion  with  motives,  inclinations,  and  circum- 
ftances,  that  the  one  does  not  follow  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  uniformity  from  the  other,  and  that  the  one 
affords  no  inference,  from  which  we  can  conclude  the 
exiftence  of  the  other.  For  thefe  are  plain  and  acknow- 
Icged  matters  of  hA,  By  liberty,  then,  we  can  only 
mean  a  power  of  aH'ing  or  not  aSIing^  according  to  the  deter ^ 
minations  of  the  will  \  that  is,  if  w6  chufc  to  remain  at 
reft,  we  may  ;  if  wechufeto  move,  we  alfo  may.  Now 
this  hypothetical  liberty  is  univerfally  allowed  to  belong 
to  every  body,  w  ho  is  not  a  prifoner  and  in  chains*  Here 
then  is  no  fubjeft  of  difpute. 

Whatever  definition  we  may  give  of  liberty,  wefhould 
be  careful  to  obferve  two  requifite  circumftances  j  firji^ 
that  it  be  confiftent  with  plain  matter  of  izBc  \  fecondly^ 
that  it  be  confiftent  with  itfelf.  If  we  obferve  thefe  cir- 
cumftances, and  render  our  definition  intelligible,  I  am 
perfuaded  that  all  mankind  will  be  found  of  one  opinion 
with  regard  to  it. 

*Tis  univerfally  allowed,  that  nothing  exifts  without 
a  caufe  of  its  exiftence,  and  that  chance,  when  ftriftly 
examined,  is  a  mere  negative  word,  and  means  not  any 
real  power,  which  has,  any  where,  a  being  in  nature. 

of  our  fituation  and  temper,  and  the  moft  fccret  fprings  of  our  complexion 
and  difpofition.  Now  Chii  is  the  very  cOcnce  of  heceflity,  according  to  the 
foregoiikg  do^rine. 

But 
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But  'tis  pretended  that  fome  caufes  are.neceffaiy,  and 
fome  arc  not  neceffary.  Here  then  is  the  admirable  ad- 
vantage of  definitions.  Let  any  one  define  a  caufe,  with- 
out comprehending,  as  apart  of  the  definition,  znecejfary 
connexion  with  its  effeft  5  and  let  him  fhew  diftin&ly  the 
origin  of  the  idea,  .expreflfed  by  the  definition ;  and  I 
Ihall  frankly  give  up  the  wholfe  controverfy.  But  if  the 
foregoing  explication  of  the  matter  be  received,  this  muft 
be  abfolutely  impracticable.  Had  not  objeds  a  regular 
conjundion  with  each  other,  we  fhould  never  have  en- 
tertained any  notion  of  caufe  and  efiedt  \  and  this  re- 
gular conjunftion  produces  that  inference  of  the  under* 
ftandirig,  which  is  the  only  connexion,  that  we  can  have 
any  comprehenfion  of.  Whoever  attempts  a  definition 
of  caufe,  cxclufive  of  thefe  circumftances,  will  be  ofc. 
liged,  either  to  employ  unintelligible  terms,  or  fuch  as 
are  fynonimous  to  die  term,  which  he  endeavours  to  de- 
fine ♦.  And  if  the  definitbn  above-mentioned  be  ad- 
mitted ;  liberty,  when  oppofed  to  neceffity,  not  to  con- 
firaint,  is  die  fame  thing  with  chance ;  which  is  univer- 
ially  allowed  to  have  no  exiftence. 

PART        IL 

There  is  no  method  of  reafoning  more  common,  and 
yet  none  more  blameable,  than  in  philofophical  debates, 
to  endeavour  the  refutation  of  any  hypothefis,  by  a  pre- 
tence of  its  dangerous  confequences  to  religion  and  mo. 

*  Thus  tf  acaife  be  defined,  that  vohlch  p^ces  any  thing  ^  *tis  eafy  to 
•bierte^  ih$tfrodncing  it  (yafMiiiDovt  t«  camfing.  In  like  maanec,  if  a  caufe 
ie  defined,  tbathy  which  any  thing  exifts  ;  this  is  liaMe  to  the  iame  obje^Uos, 
For  what  ii  meant  by  thefe  words,  by  which  f  Had  it  been  faid,  that  a 
caofe  is  that  aAer  which  any  thing  eonftantly  exifii  \  we  fhould  hare  vnder- 
fiood  the  terms.  For  this  is,  indeed,  all  we  know  of  the  matter*  And  thb 
conftancy  forms  the  very  eiren<!e  of  neceffity^  nor  have  we  any  other  ids|i 
af  it. 

rality,. 
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ality.  When  anyopinion  leads  into  abfurdities,  'tis  cer- 
tainly falfe ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opinion  is  falfe,  be- 
caufe 'tis  of  dangerous  confequence.  Such  topics,  therefore, 
ought  entirely  to  be  forborne ;  as  ferving  nothing  to  the 
difcovery  of  truth,  but  only  to  make  the  perfon  of  an  anta* 
gonift  odious.  This  I  obferve  in  general,  without  pretend- 
ing to  draw  any  advantage  from  it.  I  fubmit  frankly  to 
an  examination  of  this  kind,  and  fhall  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  dofl:rines,  both  of  neceffity  and  of  liberty,  as 
above  explained,  are  not  only  confiftent  with  morality 
and  religion,  but  arc  abfolutely  effential  to  the  fupport 
of  them. 

Neceffity  may  be  defined  two  ways,  conformable  to 
the  two  definitions^of  caufe^  of  which  it  makes'  an  eflen- 
tial  part.  It  confifts  either  in  the  conftant  conjundion 
of  like  objedls,  or  in  the  inference  of  the  underftanding 
from  one  obje£l  to  another.  Now  neceffity,  in  both 
thefe  fenfesy  (which,  indeed,  are,  at  bottom,  the  fame) 
has  univerfally,  tho'  tacitly,  in  the  fchools,  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  in  common  life,  been  allowed  to  belong  to  the 
will  of  man ;  and  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  deny, 
that  we  can  draw  inferences  concerning  human  adions, 
and  that  thofe  inferences  are  founded  in  the  experienced 
union  of  like  aflions,  with  like  motives,  inclinations, 
and  circumftances.  The  only  particular,  in  which  any 
one  can  differ,  is,  that  either,  perhaps,  he  will  refufe  to 
give  the  name  of  neceffity  to  this  property  of  human 
a£^ions  :  But  as  long  as  the  meaning  is  underftood,  I 
hope  the  word  can  do  no  harm :  Or  that  he  will  maintain 
k  poffible  to  difcover  fomething  farther  in  the  operations 
of  matter.  But  this,  it  muft  be  acknowleged,  can  be 
of  no  confequence  to  morality  or  religion,  whatever  it 
may  be  to  natural  philofophy  or  metaphyfics.  We  may 
here  be  miftaken  in  afferting,  that  there  is  no  idea  of 
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any  other  neccffity  or  connexion  in  the  anions  of  body : 
But  furely  we  afcribe  nothing  to  die  anions  of  the 
mind)  but  what  every  one  does,  and  muft  readily  al- 
low of.  We  change  no  circumftance  in  the  received 
orthodox  fyftem  with  regard  to  the  will,  but  only  in 
that  with  regard  to  material  objedls  and  caufes.  No- 
thing therefore  can  be  more  innocent,  at  leaft,  than  this 
do£trine. 

All  laws  being  founded  on  rewards  and  punifhments, 
'tis  fuppofed  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  thefe 
motives  have  a  regular  and  uniform  influence  on  the 
mind,  and  both  produce  the  good  and  prevent  the  evil 
a<Slions.  We  may  give  to  this  influence,  what  name 
we  pleafe;  but  as  *tis  ufually  conjoined  with  the 
action,  it  muft  be  efteemed  a  oaufe^  and  be  looked  upon 
as  an  inftance  of  that  neceflity,  which  we  would  here 
cftablifh. 

The  only  proper  objeft  of  hatred  or  vengeance,  is  a 
perfon  or  creature,  endowed  with  thought  and  con- 
fcioufnefs  ;  ''and  when  any  criminal  or  injurious  aftions 
excite  that  paflion,  'tis  only  by  their  relation  to  the 
perfon,  or  connexion  with  him.  A&ions  are,  by  their 
very  nature,  temporary  and  perifliing ;  and  where  they 
proceed  not  from  fome  daufe  in  the  charaflers  and  difpo- 
fition  of  the  perfon  who  performed  them,  they  can 
neither  redound  to  his  honour,  if  good,  nor  infamy; 
if  evil.  The  aftions  themfclves  may  be  blameable; 
they  may  be  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion :  But  the  perfon  is  not  anfwerable  for  tbem$ 
and  as  they  proceeded  from  nothing  in  him,  that  is  du- 
rable and  conftant,  and  leave  nothing  of  that  nature 
behind  them,  'tis  impoflible  he  can,  upon  their  account, 
become  the  objeA  of  punifliment  or  vengeance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principle,  therefore,  which  denies  neceflity, 
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and  confcqucntly  caufes,  a  man  is  as  pure  'and  un- 
tainted, after  having  committed  the  moft  horrid  crime, 
as  at  the  firft  moment  of  his  birth,  nor  is  his  chanufter 
any  wife  concerned  in  his  adions  ;  fince  they  arc  hot 
derived  from  it,  and  the  wickednefs  of  the  .one  can 
never  be  ufed  as  a  proof  of  the  depravity  of  the 
other. 

Men  are  nof  blamed  for  fuch  a£tions,  as  they  perform 
ignorantly  and  trafually,  whatever  may  be  the  confe- 
quenccs.  Why  ?  but  becaufe  the  principles  of  thefe 
aftions  *^rc  only  momentary,  and  terminate  in  them 
alone.  Men  are  lefs  blamed  for  fuch  a£Uons  as  they 
perform  haftily  and  unprcmeditately,  than  for  fuch  as 
proceed  from  deliberation.  For  what  reafon  ?  but  be- 
caufe a  hafty  temper,  tho*  a  conftant  caufe  or  principle 
in  the  mind,  operates  only  by  intervals,  and  infefls  not 
the  whole  character.  Again,  repentance  wipes  off  every 
crime,  if  attended  with  a  reformation  of  life  and  man- 
ners. How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  but  by  aflert- 
ing,  that  anions  render  a  pcrfon  criminal,  merely  as 
they  arc  proofs  of  criminal  principles  in  the  mind  ; 
and  wherr,  by  any  alteration  of  thefc  principles,  tiiey 
ceafe  to  be  juft  proofs,  they  likewife  ceafe  to  be  crimi- 
nal. But  except  upon  the  doQiint  of  neceffity,  they 
never  were  juft  proofs,  and  confcqucntly  never  were 
friminal. 

It  will  be  equally  eafy  to  prove,  and  from  the  fame 
arguments,  that  liberty^  according  to  that  definition 
above  mentioned,  m  which  all  men  agree,  is  alfo  effen- 
tial  to  morality,  and  that  no  human  actions,  where  it  is 
wanting,  are  fufceptible  of  any  moral  qualities,  or  can 
be  the  objefts  either  of  approbation  or  diflike.  For  as 
aftions  are  obje£ls  of  our  moral  fentiments,  fo  far  only 
as  they  are  indications  of  the  internal  chara£ler,  paffions, 
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and  afFe<aions ;  'tis  impoffiblc  that  they  can  give  rife  either 
to  praife  or  blame,  where  they  proceed  not  from  thcfe 
principles,  but  are  derived  altogether  from  external  vio* 
knee. 

I  pretend  not  to  haye  obviated  or  removed  all  objec- 
tions to  this  theory,  with  regard  to  neceflity  and  liberty. 
I  can  forefee  other  objeftions,  derived  from  topics,  which 
have  not  here  been  treated  of.  It  may  be  faid,  for  in- 
ftance,  that  if  voluntary  aftions  be  fubjefted  to  the  fame 
laws  of  neceflity  with  the  operations  of  matter,  there 
is  a  continued  chain  of  neceffary  caufes,  pre-ordained 
and  pre-determined,  reaching  from  the  original  caufe  of 
all,  to  every  fingle  volition  of  every  human  creature. 
No  contingency  any  where  in  the  univerfe ;  no  indiffe- 
rence ;  no  liberty.  While  we  aft,  we  are,  at  the  fame 
time,  z&cd  upon.  The  ultimate- Author  of  all  our  vo- 
litions is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  firft  beftowed 
motion  on  this  immenfe  machine,  and  placed  all  beings 
in  that  particular  pofition,  whence  every  fubfequent 
event,  by  an  inevitable  neceffity,  muft  refult  Human 
aflions,  therefore,  either  can  have  no  moral  turpitude  at 
all,  as  proceeding  from  fo  good  a  caufe  j  or  if  they  have 
any  turpitude,  they  muft  involve  our  Creator  in  the  fame 
guilt,  while  he  is  acknowleged  to  be  their  ultimate  c^ufe 
and  author.  For  as  a  man,  who  fired  a*  mine,  is  an- 
fwerable  for  all  the  confequences,  whether  the  train  he 
employed  be  long  or  fliort :  fo  wherever  a  continued 
chain  of  neceffary  caufes  are  fixed,  that  Being,  either 
finite  or  infinite,  who  produces  the  firft,  is  likewlfe  the 
author  of  all  the  reft,  and  muft  both  bear  the  blame  and 
acquire  the  praife,  which  belong  to  them.  Our  cleareft 
and  moft  unalterable  ideas  of  morality  eftablifli  this  rule, 
upon  unqueftionable  reafons,  \^en  we  examine  the  con- 
fequences of  any  human  adion ;  and  thefe  reafons  muft 
ftill  have  greater  force,  when  applied  to  the  volitions  and 
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intentions  of  a  Being,  infinitely  tvife  and  powerful^ 
Ignorance  or  impotence  may  be  pleaded  for  (o  limited  a 
creature  as  man  ;  but  thofe  imperfections  have  no  place 
in  our  Creator.  He  forefaw,  he  ordained,  he  intended 
all  thofe  anions  of  men,  which  we  fo  rafhly  pronounce 
criminal.  And  we  muft  conclude,  therefore,  either  that 
they  are  not  criminal,  or  that  the  Deity,  not  man,  is 
accountable  for  them.  But  as  either  of  thefe  pofitions  is 
abfurd  and  impious,  it  follows,  that  the  doftrine  from 
which  they  are  deduced,  cannot  poflibly  be  true,  as 
being  liable  to  all  the  fame  objeftions.  An  abfurd  con- 
fequence,  if  neceflary,  proves  the  original  doctrine  to  be 
abfurd  s  in  the  fame  manner  that  criminal  actions  render 
criminal  the  original  caufe,  if  the  connexion  between 
them  be  neceffary  and  inevitable. 

This  objefiion  confifts  of  two  parts,  which  we  (hall 
examine  feparately ;  Fir/i^  that  if  human  a6lions  can  be 
traced  up,  by  a  neceflary  chain,  to  the  Deity,  they  caa 
never  be  criminal ;  on  account  of  the  infinite  perfeAion 
of  that  Being,  from  whom  they  ace  derived,  and  who 
can  intend  nothing  but  what  is  altogether  good  and  lau- 
dable. Or  Secondly,  if  they  be  criminal,  we  muft  re- 
traft  the  attribute  of  perfeftion,  which  we  afcribe  to  the 
Deity,  and  muft  acknowlege  him  to  be  the  ultimate  au- 
thor of  guilt  and  moral  turpitude  in  all  his  creatures. 

The  anfwer  to  the  firft  objeftipn  feems  obvious  and 
convincing.  There  are  many  philofophers,  who,  after 
an  exaft  fcrutiny  of  all  the  phaenomena  of  nature,  con- 
clude, that  the  Whole,  confidered  as  one  fyftem,  is, 
in  every  period  of  its  exiftence,  ordered  with  perfe£l  be- 
nevolence ;  and  that  the  utmoft  poffible  happinefs  will, 
in  the  end,  refult  to  every  created  being,  without  any 
mixture  of  pofitive  or  abfolute  ill  and  mifery.  Every 
phyfical  ill,  fay  they,  makes  an  eflential  part  of  this  be- 
nevolent fyftem,  and  could  not  poflibly  be  removed,  even 
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tqr  the  Deity  bimfelf,  confidered  as  a  wife  agents  without 
giving  entrance  to  greater  ill,  or  excluding  greater  good, 
which  will  refult  from  it.  From  this  theory,  fomc  phi- 
lofophers,  and  the  antient  Stoics  among  the  reft,  derived 
a  topic  of  confolation,  under  a]l  affiidions,  while  they 
taught  their  pupils,  that  thofe  ills,  uhder  which  they  la« 
boured,  were,  in  reality,  goods  to  the  univcrfe ;  and 
that  to  an  enlarged  view,  which  could  comprehend  the 
whole  fyftem  of  nature,  every  event  became  an  objeft 
of  joy  and  exultation.  But  though  this  topic  be  (peciou; 
and  fublime>  it  was  foon  found  in  pra<9ic:e:weak  aiid  in- 
effe£luaL  You  would  lurely  niore  irritate,  than  appeafe 
a  man,  lying  under  the  racking  pains  of  the  gout,  by 
preaching  up  to  him  the  reAitude  of  thofe  general  laws, 
which  produced  the  malignant  humoUrs  in  his  body,  and 
led"  them,  thro'  the  proper  canals,  to  the  nerves  and 
Tinews,  where  they  now  exciite  fiich  acute  torments. 
TThefe  enlarged  views  riiay,  for  a  moment,  pleafe  the  ima-r 
gination  of  a  fpeculative  tnan,  v/ho  is  placed  in  eafe  and 
fccurity ;  but  neither  can  they  dwell  with  conftancy  on 
his  intiid,  even  tho^  uiidillurbed  by  the  emotions  of  pain 
or  paflion ;  miich  lefs  caii  they  maintain  theit  ground^ 
when  attacked  by  fuch  powerful  an tagonifts.  Theaf- 
fedions  take  a  narrower  and  more  natural  furvey  of 
their  objeds,  and  by  an  cecohoniy,  more  fiii table  to  the 
infirmity  of  human  minds,  jegard  alone  the  beings  around 
lis,  and  are  aduated  by  fuch  events  as  appear  good  or 
111  to  the  private  fylteni.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  morai 
as  with  phyftcal  ill.  It  cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed, 
that  thofe  remote  confiderations,  which  are  found  of  io 
little  efficacy  with  regard  to  one,  will  have  a  more 
powerful  influence  Virith  regard  to  the  other.  The  mind 
of  man  is  fo  formed  by  nature,  that,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  certain  charaders,  difpofitions,  and  adibns,  it 
immediately  feels  the  fentiment  of  approbation  or  lilamej 
Vol.  II.  I  '  nor 
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naraK  there  any  emedons  mose .  effimtial  to  itsftane 
aii4c6nftittttion« 

The  charaftcrs,  whicli  engage  its  approbation,  are 
chiefly  fuch  as  contribute  to  tfie  peace  and  fecurity  of 
human  fociety ;  as  the  charadters,  which  excite  blame, 
are  chiefly  fuch  as  tend  Xo  public  detriment  and  diftur- 
bance :  Whence  we  may  reafonably  prefume,  ttott  the 
moral  fentiments  arife,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
from  a  reflexion  on  thefe  oppofke  interefts.  What  tho' 
pbilofophical  meditations  eftablifh  a  different  opinion  or 
conje^re ;  that  every  thing  is  right  with  regard  to  the 
WHOLE,  and  that  the  qualities,  which  difturb  fociety, 
are,  in  the  main,  as  beneficial,  and  are  as  fuitable  to  the 
primary  intention  of  nature,  as  thofe  which  more  direft- 
ly  promote  its  happinefs  land  welfare  ?  Are  fuch  remote 
and  uncertain  fpeculations  able  to  counter-balance  the 
:fentiments,  which  arife  from  the  natural  and  immedia^ 
view  of  the  olbjedts  ?  A  man,  who  is  robbed  of  a  con- 
fiderable  fum ;  does  he  find  his  vexation  for  the  lofs  2fiy 
way  diminifhed  by  thefe  fublime  reflexions  ?  Why  then 
ibould  his  mor^  refentment  againil  the  crime  be  fup- 
pofed  incompatible  with  them  ?  Or  why  fhould  not  th^ 
acknowlegement  of  a  real  diftindion  between  vice  and 
virtue  be  reconcileable  to  all  fpeculative  fyftems  of  phi- 
jlofophy,  as  well  as  that  of  a  real  diflindion  between  per** 
.,4onal  beauty  and  deformity  ?  Both  thefe  diflindions  are 
ibunded  in  the  natural  fentiments  of  the  human  mind  : 
And  thefe  fentiments  are  not  to  be  controuled  nor  alter  • 
fd  by  any  pbilofophical  theory  or  fpeculation  whatfoever. 

The  fecond  objeSion  admits  not  of  fo  eafy  and  latis- 
^aSory  an  anfwerj  nor  is  it  poffible  to  explain  diftin^y, 
hQW  the  Deity  can  be  the  mediate  caufe  of  all  the  ac4» 
^ons  pf  mei|,  without  being  the  author  of  fin  and  moral 
turpitude.  Thefe  are  myfteries,  which  mere  natural  and 
Itl^afliftcd  reafon  is  very  unfit  to  handle  ^  and  whatever 
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fyftem  it  embraces,  it  muft^  find  itftlf  involved  in  Inextri- 
table  difficulties,  and  even  contradiAions,  at  every  ftep 
which  it  takes  with  regard  to  fuch  fubjefis.  To  recon- 
cile the  indifference  and  contingency  of  human  anions 
with  prefcience;  or  to  defend  abfolute  decrees,  and  yet 
free  the  Deity  from  being  the  author  of  fin,  has  been 
found  hitherto  to  exceed  all  the  fkill  of  philofophy. 
Happy,  if  Ihe  be  thence  fenfible  of  her  temerity,  when 
ihe  pries  into  thefe  fublime  myfleries ;  and  leaving  a  fcene 
{o  full  of  obfcuritjes  and  perplexities,  return,  with  fuit- 
able  modefly,  to  her  true  and  proper  province,  the  e^c- 
amination  of  common  life ;  where  fhe  will  find  difficul- 
ties enow  to  employ  her  enquiries,  without  launching 
into  fb  boundlefs  an  ocean  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and 
contradidion ! 
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SECT  ION    IX; 

Of  the  Reason  of  Animals. 

AL  L  our  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  fad  arc 
founded  on  a  fpecies  of  Analogy,  which  lands  us 
to  cxpeft  from  any  cafufe  the  fame  events,  which  wc  have 
obferved  to  refult  from  fimilar  caufes.     Where  the  caufes 
are  entirely  fimilar,  the  analogy  is^  perfect,  and  the  infe- 
rence, drawn  from  it,  is  regarded  as  certain  and  conclu- 
five :  Nor  does  any  man  ever  entertain  a  dcHibt,  where  he 
fees  a  piece  of  iron,  tl;iat  it  will  have  weight  and  cohefion 
of  parts ;  as  in  all  other  inftances,  whieh  have  ever  fallen 
Hnder  his  obfervation.     But  where  the  objects  have  not 
fo  exad:  a  fimilarity,  the  analogy  is  lefs  perfe£b,  and  the  ^ 
inference  is  lefs  conclufive ;  tho'  ftill  it  has  fome  force, ' 
in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  fimilarity  and  refemblance. 
The  anatomical  obfervations,  formed  upon  one  animal, 
are,  by  this  fpecies  of  reafoning,  extended  to  all  ani- 
mals ;  and  'tis  certain,  that  when  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  for  inftance,  is  proved  clearly  to  have  place  in  one 
creature,  as  a  frog,  or  fifh,  it  forms  a  ftrong  prefump- 
tion,  that  the  fame  principle  has  place  in  alL     Thefe 
analogical  pbfervations  may  be  carried  farther,  even  to 
this  fcience,  of  which  we  are  now  treating  j   and  any 
theory,  by  which  we  explain  the  operations  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  or  the  origin  and  connexion  of  the  paflions 
in  man,  wilj   acquire  additional  authority,  if  we  find, 
that  the  fame  theory  is  requifite  to  explain  the  fame  phae- 
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nomena  in  all  other  animals.  We  fhall  make, trial  of 
this,  with  regard  to  the  hypothcfis,  by  which,  in  the 
foregoio^  difeourfe,  we  hare  endcaYOugirf  to  aecotmt  for 
all  experimental  reafenings ;  and  'tis  ))oped,  that  this^ 
new  point  of  view  wili  ferve  to  cpnfirip  all  our  former 
cbfidrvations. 

Fi/^^  It  feems  evident,  that  animals,*^  well  as  men, 
learn  many  things  from  experience,  and  infer,  that  the 
fame  events  will  always  follow  from  the  fame  caufes. 
By  this  principle  they  become  acquainted  with  the  more 
obvious  properties  of  external  obje£ts»  and  gradually, 
from  thoir  birth,  tteafure  up  a  knowkdge  of  the  nature 
of  fiire„  W9ler,  eaxth,  ftonea^  heights,  depths,  btc.  and  of 
the  ^€QtSj  Which  refult  firotn  their  operation. '  The  ig^- 
nPTftQce  and  inexperience  of  the  young  are  here  plainly 
diffiiiguHh^ble  from  the  cunning  and  fagacky  of  the  old, 
whob9^  learned,  by  lo&g  obfervation,  to  avoid  what 
hurt  them,  and  to  purfue  what  give  eafe  or  pleafure.  A 
horfb,  that  ha3  been  actuftoined  toother  field,  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  proper  height,  which  be  can  leap, 
and  will  never  attempt  what  exceeds  his  force  arid  abi- 
Iky^  An  old  greyhound  will  truft  the  more  fatiguing 
part  of  the  chace  to  the  younger,  and  w'lU  place  himfelf 
fo  as  to  steet  the  hare  in  her  doubles ;  nor  are  the  cpm 
je^ftorcs,  which  he  forms  on  this  occafion,  founded  in  any 
thing  but  his  obfervation  and  experience. 

This  is  ftill  more  evident  from  the  efFefts  of  difcipline 
and  education  on  animals,  who,  by  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  rewards  and  punifhmentS;,  may  be  taught  any 
courfe  of  aftion,  the  moft  contrary  to  their  natural  in- 
ftin<£k  and  propenfities.  Is  it  not  experience,  which  ren- 
ders a  d<^  apprehenfive  of  pain,  when  you  menace  hjm, 
or  lift  up  the  whip  to  beat  him  ?  Is  it  not  even  expe- 
rience, which  makes  him  anfwer  to  his  name,  and  infer, 
frottt  fuch  an  arbitrary  found,  that  you  mean  him  rather 

than 
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diaxi  iny  of  bit  fellows,  and  intend  to  caU  him,  when 
you  pronounce  it  in  a  certain  manner,  and  with  a  cer« 
tain  tone  and  accent  ? 

In  all  thcfc  cafes,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  animal 
infers  feme  faA  beyond  what  immediately  ftrikes  his  fen- 
fds ;  and  that  this  inference  is  altogether  founded  on  paft 
experience,  while  the  Creature  expe£b  from  the  prefent 
phjcGt  the  fame  events,  which  it  has  always  found  in  its* 
obfervation  to  refult  from  fimilar  objeds. 

^  S^ondly^  'Tis  impoffible,  that  this  inference  of  the  ani- 
mal can  be  founded  on  any  procefs  of  argument  or  rea- 
fomngi  by  which  he  concludes,  that  like  events  muft 
follow  like  objeds,  and  that  the  courfe  of  nature  will 
always  be  regular  in  its  operations.  For  if  there  be  in 
reality  any  arguments  of  this  nature,  they  furely  lie  too 
abftrufe  for  the  obfervation  of  fuch  imperfed  underftand- 
ings  i  (Ince  it  may  well  employ  the  utmoft  care  and  at- 
tention of  a  philofophic  genius  to  difcover  and  obferve 
tbem.  Animals,  therefore,  are  not  guided  in  thefe  in- 
ferences by  reafoning  :  Neither  are  children  :  Neither 
are  the  generality  of  mankind,  in  their  ordinary  actions 
and  conclufions:  Neither  are  phiJofophers  themfelves, 
if^ho,  in  all  the  adive  parts  of  life,  are,  in  the  main, 
the  fame  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  governed  by  the  fame 
maxims.  Nature  muft  have  provided  fome  other  prin- 
ciple, of  more  ready,  and  more  general  ufe  and  appli- 
cation; nor  can  an  operation  of  fuch  immenfe  confer 
quence  in  life,  as  that  of  inferring  efFcfts  from  caufes, 
be  truftcd  to  the  Uncertain  procefs  of  reafoning  and  ar- 
gumentation. Were  this  doubtful  with  regard  to  men, 
it  feems  to  admit  of  no  queftion  with  regard  to  the  brute- 
creation  ;  and  the  conclufion  being  once  firmly  eftabliflied 
in  the  one,  we  have  a  ftrong  prefumption,  from  all  the 
rules  of  analogy,  that  it  ought  to  be  univerfally  admit- 
edj  without'^ny  exception  or  refefv!?.     'Tis  cuftom  alone, 

I  4  which 
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which  engages  animals,  ftom  every  otjefl,  that  ftrikes 
their  fenies,  ta  infer  its  ufiaal  attendant,  and  carries  their 
imagination,  from  the  appearance  of  the  one,  to  conceive 
the  other,  \n  that  ftrong  and  lively  manner,  which  we 
.  denominate  belief.  No  other  explication  can  be  given  of. 
this  operation,  in  all  the  higher,  as  well  as  lower  c]afl[e^ 
of  fenfitive  beings,  which  fall  under  o]xx  notice  ^pd  pb- 
fcrvation  *♦ 

Put 

•  Since  all  reafonings  concerning  fafls  or  caufet  Is  derived  mereJy  fnta 
cuftom,  it  naay  be  aikcd  how  it  happens,  that  men  (b  much  furpafii  ammali 
in  reafoning,  and  one  man  To  n\uch  Turpafifa  another  ?  Haa  noC  the  ^o . 

cuftom  the  fame  infiuc;nce  on  ^\lf  ^  ^ 

We  /hall  here  endc^voijr  briefly  to  explain  the  great  difibence  in  human 
undcrftandings :  After  which  the  reafon  of  the  difference  between  men  and 
animals  will  eafily  be  comprehended. 

1.  When  we  have  lived  any  time,  and  have  been  a/ccuftomed  to  the  umfbr^  ' 
fnity  of  nature,  we  acquire  a  gener^  habit,  by  which  we  alwayt  tran»fer  the 
kjiown  to  the  unknown,  and  conceive  the  latter  to  reCemble  t^p  former.  By 
means  of  this  general  habitual  principle,  we  regard  evei^  one  experiment  at 
the  foundation  of  reufpning,  and  expeQ  a  Hmilar  eyent  with  fon^e  degree  of 
f  ertainty,  where  the  experiment  has  been  made  accurately^  and  free  from 
all  foreign  circumflances.  *Tis  therefore  coniidered  as  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  obferve  the  confequences  of  things  j  and  as  one' man  may  very 
much  furpafs  another  in  attention  and.^eHnory  and  obfervatioo^  this  will, 
make  a  very  great  difference  in  their  rcafoning, 

2.  Where  there  is  a  cpn^plieation  of  caufes  to  produce  any  eSe&,  one  mind 
may  be  much  larger  than  another^  and  better  able  to  comprehend  the 
whole  fyftem  of  oljeds,  and  to  infer  juftly  their  ^niequences. 

3.  One  man  is  ahlft  to  carry  on  a  chain  of  cQnfeqncnces  to  a  greater  length  * 

than  another. 

4.  Few  men  c^n  think  long  without  running  into  a  confiifion  of  ideaS| 
and  miftaking  one  for  another ;  and  there  are  various  degrees  of  this  infir^ 
mity* 

5.  The  circumftance,  on  which  the  effeft  depends,  is  frequently  involved 
in  other  circumftances,  which  are  foreign  and  extrinfic.  The  fep^ration  of 
it  pficn  requires  great  attention,  acjcuracy,  and  fubtilty. 

6.  The  forming  general  maxims  frpm  particular  obfervation  if  a  very  nice 
operation  j  and  nothing  is  more  ufual,  from  hafte  or  a  n^rrownefs  of  m^nd^ 
^hich  fees  not  on  all  fides,  than  to  coxi)mit  mifiakes  in  this  particular. 

f,  Whei^ 
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But  tho*  ^imals  learn  many  parts  of  their  knowledge 
from  obfervation,  there  are  alfo  many  parts  of  it,  which 
they  derive  from  the  original  hand  of  nature  j  which 
piuch  exceed  the  (barp  of  capacity  they  poflefs  on  ordi- 
liary  occafions,  and  in  which  they  improve,  little  or  no- 
thing, by  the  longeft  pradice  and  experience*  Thefc 
we  denominate  Instincts,  and  are  fo  apt  to  admire,  as 
fomething  very  extraordinary,  and  inexplicable  by  all  the 
jdifquifitions  of  human  underftanding.  But  our  wonder 
will,  perhaps,  ceafe  or  diminiih ;  when  we  confidcr,  that 
the  experimental  reafoning  itfelf,  which  we  poflefs  in 
common  with  beafts,  and  on  which  the  whole  condu(^ 
pf  life  depends,  is  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  inftinA  or 
mechanical  power,  that  a£ls  in  us  unknown  to  ourfelves ; 
and  in  its  chief  operations,  is  not  dire£led  by  any  fuch  re- 
lations or  comparifons  of  ideas,  as  are  the  proper  objects 
pf  our  intellefiual  faculties,  Tho'  the  inftinft  be  diflFe- 
rent,  yet  ftill  it  is  an  infiin^,  which  teaches  a  man  to 
^void  the  fire ;  as  much  as  that,  which  teaches  a  bird, 
with  fuch  exa^efs,  the  art  of  incubation,  and  the  whole 
ceconomy  and  order  of  its  nurfery. 

J 

7.  When  we  reafon  from  analogies,  the  roan,  who  km  the  greater  expe- 
rience or  the  greater  promptitude  of  fuggefting  analogies^  will  be  the  better 
rjeafoner. 

S,  Byalles  from  prgudtce,  education,  p^on,  party,  S^f.  hang  more  upon 
fine  mind  than  another. 

9.  After  we  hzvt  acquired  a  confidence  in  human  teftimony,  books  and 
iconverfation  enlarge  much  more  the  fphere  of  one  man*s  experience  and 
thought  than  thofe  of  another. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  difcover  many  other  circumftances  that  make  a  dif« 
/erenf  e  in  the  underftandings  of  men. 


jSEcrroN 
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Of   Miracle;?^ 


PART       t 

THERE  is  in  Dr.  Tillotson's  writings  an  argu- 
ment againft  the  real  prefence^  which  is  as  concife, 
^nd  elegant,  and  ftrong  ^  any  argument  can  poflibly  be 
fuppofed  againft  a  do£lrine,  that  is  fo  little  worthy  of  a 
ferious  refutation.  'Tis  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  fays 
that  learned  prelate,  that  the  authority,  either  of  the 
fcripture  or  of  tradition,  is  founded  merely  in  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  apoftles,  who  were  eye-witnefies  to  thofe 
miracles  of  our  Saviour,  by  which  he  proved  his  divine 
miffion.  Our  evidence,  then,  for  the  truth  of  the  Chrtjlian 
religion  is  lefs  than  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  our 
fenfes  5  becaufe,  even  in  the  firft  authors  of  our  religion, 
it  was  no  greater ;  and  'tis  evident  it  muft  diminifh  in 
paifing  frotai  them  to  their  difciples  5  nor  can  any  one  be 
Jo  certain  of  the  truth  of  their  teftimony,  as  of  the  im- 
mediate  objeft  of  his  fenfes.  But  a  weaker  evidence 
pan  never  deftroy  a  ftronger;  and  therefore,  were  the 
doflrine  of  the  real  prefence  ever  fo  clearly  revealed  in 
fcripture,  it  were  dire£tly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  juft 
feafoning  to  give  our  affent  to  it.  It  contradids  fenfe, 
t)io*  both  the  fcripture  and  tradition,  on  which  it  '\z  fup- 
pofed  to  be  built,  carry  not  fuch  evidence  with  them  as 
S%Vk\  wl^en  they  are  cpnfidered  mercjy  as  external  evi- 

dcifices. 
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denccs,  and  arc  not  broqght  home  to  every  one's  bre^ft, 
by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Nothing  is  fo  convenient  as  a  decifivc  argument  of  this 
kind,  which  muft  at  ha&ftlena  the  moft  arrogant  bigotry 
and  fuperflition,  ^nd  free  us  from  their  impeitinent  foli- 
citations.  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  I  have  difcovered  an  ar- 
gument of  a  like  nature,  which,  if  juft,  will,  with  the 
wife  and  learned,  be  an  everlafting  check  to  all  kinds  of 
fuperftitious  delufion,  >nd  confequcntly,  will  be  ufeful  as 
long  as  the  world  endures.  For  fo  long,  I  prefume,  will 
the  accounts  of  miracles  and  prodigies  be  found  in  all  hif- 
tory,  facred  and  profane. 

Tho'  experience  be  our  only  guide  in  reafoning  con- 
cerning matters  of  fad ;  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
this  ^uide  is  not  altogether  infallible,  but  in  foimc  cafes  is 
apt  to  lead  us  into  errors  arid  miftakes.     One,  who,  in 
our  climate,  Ihould  expedt  better  weather  in  any  week 
of  June  than  in  one  of  December,  would  reafon  juftly 
and  conforrnable  to  experience  5  but  'tis  certain,  that  he 
may  happen,    in  the  event,    to  find   himfelf  miftaken. 
However,  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  he  would 
have  no  caufe  to  complain  of  experience;  becaufe  it  com- 
monly informs  us  beforehand  of  the  uncertainty,  by  that 
contrariety  of  events,  which  wp  may  learn  from  a  diligent 
obfervation.     All  effects  follovir  not  with  like  certainty 
from  their  fuppofed  caufes.     Spme  events  are  found,  in  all 
coufntrics  and  all  ages,  to  have  been  conftantly  conjoined 
tof^ether :  Others  arc  found  to  have  been  more  variable, 
and  fometimes  to  difappoint  our  expectations;  fo  that  in  • 
our  reafonipgs  concerning  matter  of  faft,  there  are  all 
imaginable   degrees  of  affurance,  from  the  higheft  ccrr 
tainty  to  the  lowed  fpccics  of  moral  evidence. 

A  wife  man,  therefore,  proportions  his  belief  to  the 
evidence.     In  fuch  conclufiors  as  2te  founded  on  an  in- 
fallible experience,  he  cxpe£ts  the  event  with  the  laft  de- 
gree 
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grce  of  afluraiice,  and  regards  his  pad  experience  as  a  fiill 
proof  of  the  futyre  exiftence  of  that  event.  In  other  cafe9, 
he  procee4$  with  more  caution :  He  weighs  the  oppofite 
experiments  :  He  confiders  which  fide  is  fupported  by  the' 
greateft  number  of  experiments  :  To  that  fide  he  inclinesy 
with  doubt  and  hefitation^  and  when  at  laft  he  fixes  his 
judgment,  th^  evidence  exceeds  not  what  we  properly 
call  probability  *  All  probability,  then,  fuppofes  an  oppor 
fition  of  experiments  and  obfervations  j  where  the  one  fidp 
is  found  to  over-balance  the  other,  and  to  produce  a  de<r 
gree  of  evidence,  proportioned  to  the  fuperiority.  A^ 
hundred  inftances  or  experiments  on  one  fide,  and  fiftjp 
on  another,  afford  a  very  doubtful  expeflation  of  any 
event ;  tho*  a  hundred  uniform  experiments,  with  only 
one  that  is  contradiSory,  reafoiiably  beget  a  pretty  ftrong 
degree  of  affurance.  In  all  cafes,  we  muft  balance  the 
cppolite  experiments,  where  they  are  oppofite,  and  deduSt 
the  fmaller  number  from  the  greater,  in  order  to  know 
the  exa£t  force  of  the  fuperior  evidence. 

To  apply  thefe  principles  to  a  particular  iiiftance  j  we 
may  obferve^  that  there  is  no  fpecies  of  reafbntng  more 
common,  more  ufeful,  and  ev^  necefTary  to  human  life, 
than  that  (|erived  from  the  teftimony  of  men,  and  the  re* 
ports  of  ejre-witnefTes  and  fpedators.  This  fpecies  of  rea- 
foning,  perhaps,  one  may  deny  to  be  founded  on  the  re- 
lation of  c^ufe  and  effect.  I  (hall  not  difpute  about  a 
word.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  thatour  affurance 
in  any  arguiq^nt  of  this  kind  is  derived  from  ne  other 
principle  than  our  obfervation  of  the  veracity  of  human 
teftimony,  and  of  the  ufual  conformity  of  h&s  to  the  re- 
ports of  witneffes.  It  being  a  general  maxim,  that  na 
objeds  have  any  difcoverable  connexion  together,  and  tha( 
all  the  inferences,  which  we  can  draw  from  one  to  an- 
other, are  founded  merely  on  our  experience  of  their  con- 
fiant  and  regular  conjundion  \  'tis  evident,  that  WQ  ought 

not 
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not  to  make  an  excefXion  to  this  maxim  in  favour  of 
human  teftimony,  whofe  connexiofl  with  any  events  feemsy 
in  itfclf,  as  little  neceflary  as  any  other.  Were  not  die 
memory  tenacious  to  a  certain  degree ;  had  not  men  com- 
monly an  inclination  to  truth  and  a  principle  of  probity; 
vrere  they  not  fenfible  to  ihame,  when  dete£ted  in  a  falfe^ 
hood  :  Were  not  thefe,  I  fay,  difcovercd  by  experience  to 
be  qualities,  inherent  in  human  nature,  we  (hould  never 
repoii  the  leaft  confidence  in  human  teftimony.  A  man 
delirious,  or  ooted  for  falihood  and  villany,  has  no  man- 
ner of  authority  with  us. 

And  as  the  evidence,  derived  from  witnefles  and  hur 
man  teftimony,  is  founded  on  pafi  experience,  fo  it  va- 
ries with  the  experience,  and  is  regarded  either  as  zprcrf 
or  2l  probability  J  according  as  the  conjundion  between  any 
particular  kind  of  report  and  any  kind  of  objeds,  \m 
been  found  to  be  conftant  or  variable.  There  are  a  num^ 
ber  of  circumftances  to  be  taken  into  confideration  in  all 
judgments  of  this  kind;  and  the  ultimate  ftandard,  by 
which  we  determine  all  difputes,  that  may  arife  concem4^^ 
ing  diem,  is  always  derived  from  experience  and  obferva- 
tion.  Wherf  this  experience  is  not  entirely  uniform  on 
may  ^e,  'tis  attended  with  an  unavoidable  contrariety  in 
our  judgments,  and  widi  die  fame  oppofition  and  mu- 
tual deftru£Hon  of  arguments  as  in  every  other  kind  of 
evidence.  We  frequendy  hefitate  concerrring  the  reports 
of  others.  We  balance  the  oppofite  circumftances,  which 
caufe  any  doubt  or  uncertainty ;  and  when  we  difcover 
a  fuperiority  on  any  fide,  we  incline  to  it ;  but  ftill  with 
a  diminutioa  of  aflurance,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  its 
antagooift* 

This  contrariety  of  evidence,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  may 
be  derived  from  feveral  different  caufes ;  from  the  oppo- 
^tion  of  contrary  teftimony  j  from  the  charafter  or  num- 
ber of  the  witnefles  j  from  the  manner  of  their  delivering 

their 
6. 
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tWir  teftimonjr;  or  from  the  union  of  all  ih^e  circum-' 
ftances.  We  entertain  a  fufpicion  concerning  any  maN 
tcr  of  fiwa,  when  the  witnelfes  contradid  each  otherj 
when  they  are  but  few,  or  of  a  fuffHcious  diarader  j  when 
they  have  an  intereft  in  what  they  affirm }  when  diey  de- 
liv^  their  teftimony  with  doubt  and  hefitadon,  or  on  ^ 
€ontmry>  witii  too  violent  afleverations*  There  are  many 
other  particulars  of  the  fame  kind,  ^hidi  may  diminiifa  ov 
deftroy  the  force  of  apy  ^rgupl^nt,  derived  from  human 
teftimony. 

Suppofe,  for  inflance,  that  the  h&y  which  the  teftimony 
endeavours  to  eflablifli,  partakes  of  the  extraordinary  and 
Ihe  marvellous;  in  that  cafe,  the  evidence,  refultingfroai 
^e  teftimcMiy,  admits  of  a  diminution,  greater  or  iefs,  in 
proportion  as  the  fa&  is  more  c»r  lefs  unnfua^  The  rea-* 
fon,  why  we  place  any  credit  in  witnefies  and  biftorians  is 
npt  from  any  connexion^  which  we  perceive  4  priori^  be- 
tween teftimony  and  reality^  but  becaufe  we  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  find  a  conformity  between  them.  But  when 
the  fa6l  attefted  is  fuch  a  one  as  has  feldom  fallen  under 
pur  obfervation,  here  is  a  ccmteft  of  two  oppdfite  exptr 
riences ;  of  which  the  one  deftroys  the  other,  as  far  as  its 
force  goes,  and  the  fuperiox  can  only  operate  on  the  mind 
by  the  force,  which  remains.  Tiie  very  fame  principlie 
of  experience,  which  gives  us  a  certain  degree  of  aiTurance 
in  the  teftimony  of  witneffes,  gives  us  alfo,  in  this  cafe, 
another  degrpe  of  afiurance  againft  the  fd<ft,  which  they 
endeavour  to  eftablifli ;  from  which  contradiAion  there 
neceflarily  arife  a  counterpoize,  and  mutual  deftruftion  of 
belief  and  authority. 

IJhould  not  helirve  fuch  a  Jiory  were  it  told  me  hy  Cato  ; 
Was  a  proverbial  faying  in  Rome,  even  during  the  life- 
time of  that  philpfophics^l  patriot*.  The  incredibility  of  a 
fa£t,  it  was  allowed,  might  invalidate  fo  great  an  authoiity. 

•  Plstarch,  in  vita  Caua|^, 

The 
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The  Indian  prince,  who  Kfufed  to  believe  the  firft 
relations  concerning  the  effeds  of  froft^  reafoned  juftly  } 
»nd  it  naturally  required  very  ftrong  tcflimony  to  engage 
his  aflent  to  faifts,  which  arofe  from  a  ftate  of  nature^ 
with  which  be  was  unacquainted^  and  bore  fo  little  ana-^ 
logy  to  thofe  events,  of  which  he  had  had  conftant  and 
uniform  experience.  Tho'  they  were  not  contrary  to  his 
experience,  they  were  not  conformable  to  it  *. 

But  in  order  to  increafc  the  prbbabillty  againft  the  teP 
timony  of  witneffes,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fafl,  which 
they  affirm,  inftead  of  being  only  marvellotis,  is  really 
itotraculous  ;  and  fuppofe  alfo,  Aat  the  teftimony,  cohC^ 
dered  apart,  and  in  itfelf,  amounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in 
that  cafe  there  is  proof  againft  proof,  of  which  the  ftrongeft 
muft  prevail,  but  ftill  with  a  diminution  6f  its. force,  in 
proportion  to  that  of  its  antagonift. 

A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  af 
firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  eftablifhed  thefe  laws, 
the  proof  againft  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  thef 

*  No  iKOf  AN,  *tii  eYi4ient,  could  have  experience  tbat  water  did  not  ireext 
in  cold  climates.  Tiiis  i«  placing  nature  in  a  fituation  quite  unknown  to 
him  s  and  'tis  impoflible  for  him  to  tell  i  priori  what  will  result  froiii  it<  *Ttt 
making  a  new  experiment,  the  confequence  of  which  is  always  tmcer'tain. 
One  may  fometimet  conje^ure  from  analogy  what  will  follow  $  but  ftill  thig 
it  but  conjecture.  And  it  muft  be  confeft,  that^  ijl  the  prefedc  cafe  of  frees-, 
ingy  the  event  follows  contrary  to  the  rules  of  analogy,  and  is  fuch  as  a  ra- 
tional lilt)  I  AN  would  not  look  for.  The  operations  of  cold  upon  water  arcf 
not  gradual,  according  to  the  degrees  0f  cold  j  but  whenerer  it  com6i  to  the 
freesing  pdint^  the  water  palTes  in  a  moment,  frodi  the.  utmoft  liquidity  ta 
perfe£k  hardnefs.  Such  an  event,  therefore,  may  be  denominated  extraordi* 
nary,  and  requires  a  pretty  ftrong  tedimony^  to  render  it  credible  to  people  ii^ 
a  warm  climate:  But  ftill  it  is  not  mi racuiout,  nor  contrary  to  unifonDnf 
experience  of  the  courfe  of  nature  in  cafes  where  all  the  circumftancetf 
are  the  fame.  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  have  always  feen  water 
fljid  in  their  own  climate,  alid  the  freezing  df  their  rivers  oiight  to  be 
deemed  a  prodigy  ;  But  they  never  faw  water  in  Muscott  during  the  win-* 
ter  y  and  therefore  they  cannot  reafonably  be  pofitive  what  would  there  be. 
the  confequence. 

faa. 
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ttiCtj  IS  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can 
poffibly  be  imagined.  Why  is  it  more  than  probable,  that 
'all  men  muft  die  ;  that  lead  cannot,  of  itfelf,  remain  fuf- 
pended  in  the  air ;  that  fire  confumes  wood,  and  is  ex-» 
tinguiftied  by  water  5  unlefs  it  be,  that  thefe  events  are 
found  agreeablf:  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  there  is  ren 
quired  a  violation  of  thefe  laws,  or  in  other  words,  4 
miracle  to  prevent  them  ?  Nothing  is  cfteemed  a  miracle 
if  it  ever  happen  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature.  'Tis 
no  miracle  that  a  man  in  feeming  good  health  (hould  die 
on  a  fudden ;  becaufe  fuch  a  kind  of  death,  tho'  more 
unufual  than  any  other,  has  yet  been  frequently  obfervcd 
to  happen.  But  'tis  a  miracle,  that  a  dead  man  fhould 
come  to  life  5  becaufe  that  has  never  b^en  obfervcd,  ia 
any  age  or  country.  There  muft,  therefore,  be  an  uni- 
form experience  againft  every  miraculous  event,  other- 
wife  the  event  would  not  merit  that  appellation.  And  as 
an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here 
a  diredi  and  full  proofs  from  the  nature  of  the  faft,  againft 
the  exiftence  of  any  miracle ;  nor  can  fuch  a  proof  be 
deftroyed,  or  the  miracle  rendered  credible,  but  by  an 
oppofite  proof,  which  is  fuperior  *. 

The 

♦  Sometimes  an  event  may  not,  h  iffe(f,  feen{  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  ye r,  if  it  were  real,  it  might,  by  reafon  of  fome  circumftances, 
be  denominated  a  mifacle  j  becaufe,^  in  fa^,  it  is  contrary  to  thefe  laws' 
Thus  if  a  perfon^  claiming  t  divine  authority,  (hould  command  a  fick  perfon 
to  be  well^  a  healthful  man  to  fall  down  dead,  the  clouds  to  pour  rain, 
the  winds  to  blow,  in  ihort,  fliould  order  many  natural  events,  which  im- 
mediately follo>v  upon  his^  command  ;  thefe  might  \\.\^\y  be  efteemed  miracles, 
beeaufe  they  are  reaUy,  in  this  cafe,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  For  if 
any  fufpicion  remain,  that  the  event  aqd  command  concurred  by  accident^ 
there  is  no  miracle  aitd  no  tranfgrtffion  of  the  laws  of  nature.  If  this  fufpi- 
cion be  removed,  there  is  evidently  a  miracle,  and  a  tranfgre/Tion  of  thefe 
laws  5  becaufe  notliing  can  be  more  contrary  to  nature  than  that  the  voice  cr 
fommand  of  a  man  (hould  have  fuch  an  influence.  A  miracle  may  be  •(« 
curately  de(ined,  a  tranfgrejfion  of  a  law  ef  nature  by  a  f^ar^icular  v.lition  of 
the  Deity,  «r  iy  the  interftofition  sffome  iffvijihlji  agent.  A  miracle  may  either 
^  diffioverahle  by  men  or  rot*    This  alters  not  its  nature  and  elTtnce.     The 

Vpt.H,  K  raiiing 
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The  plain  confequcnce  is  (and  hk  a  gcijeral  m^ini 
worthy  of  our  attention)  "  That  no  teftimony  is  fuflSr 
•*  cient  to  eftablifli  a  miracle,  unlefs  the  teftimony  be  of 
*^  fuch  a  kind,  that  its  fal(hood  would  be  more  miracu4 
*'  lous,  than  the  fafl,  which  it  endeavours  to  eflablMh  :. 
«'  And  even  in  that  cafe,  there  is  a  mutual  deftrudion  of 
**  arguments,  and  the  fuperior  only  gives  us  an  aflurance 
•*  fuitaWe  to  that  degree  of  force,  which  remains,  after 
«.<  deducing  the  inferior.*'  When  any  one  tells  me,  that 
he  faw  a  dead  man  reftored  to  life,  1  i.iimediately  confider 
with  myfelf,  whether  it  be  more  probable,  that  this  per-^ 
fon  {hould  either  deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that  the  feft 
which  he  relates,  {hould  really  have  happened.  I  weigh 
the  one  miracle  againft  the  other,  and  according  to  the 
fuperiority,  which  I  difcover,  I  pronounce  my  decifion, 
and  always  rejeft  the  greater  miracle.  If  the  falfliood  of 
his  teftimony  would  be  more  miraculous,  than  the  event 
which  he  relates ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  he  pretend 
to  command  my  belief  or  opinion. 

PA    R    T     .  II. 

In  the  foregoMig  reafoning  we  have  fuppofed,  that  the 
teftimony,  upon  which  a  miracle  is  founded,  may  poffibly 
amount  to  an  intire  proof,  and  that  the  falfhood  of  that 
teftimony  would  be  a  kind  of  prodigy  :  But  'tis  eafy  to 
Ihew,  that  we  have  been  a  gre^t  deal  too  liberal  in  our 
cbnceffions,  and  that  there  never  was  a  miraculous  event 
eftablifhed  on  To  full  an  evidence. 

For  ////,  there  is  not  to  be  found,  in  all  hiftoiy,  any 

miracle  attefted  by  a  fufficient  number  of  men,  of  fuch 

unqueftioned  good-fenfe,  education,  and  learning,  as  to 

fecure  us  againft  all  delufion  in  themfelyes ;  of  fuch  un- 

« 

ralAng  of  a  houfe  or  ihip  into  the  air  ii  a  vifiblejuiracle.  The  raiftng  of  4 
feather,  when  the  wind  wants  ever  fo  little  of  a  force  reqiiifite  for  that  pur* 
pofe,  is  a<  real  a  miracle^  tho'^ot  fo  fenfibJ^  with  legard  to  us. 

doubted 
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^doubted  integrity,  aft  ta  |)ls9e  them  beyond  all  tufpYcion 
jofany  defign  to  deceive  others ;  of  Aich  credit  and  r€pu«- 
•tation  in  the  eyes  of  imankkidf  as  to  have  a  great  deal  t^ 
Jofe  in  cafe  of  being  detefted  in  any  falfliood  ;  and  at  the 
*£aiiB  time  attefiing  fa£ls,  performed  in  fuch  a  public 
'manner^  and  in  fo  celebrated  a  part  of  the  v7orld,  as  to 
lender  ihe  detection  unavoidable:  All  which  circum- 
:ftaiicos  are  reqviifite  to  give  us  a  full  aflurance  in  the  tef- 
timohy  of  men. 

SecoHdfy,  We  may  dbferve  in  humkn  naturte  a  principle, 
^hich,  if  ftrictly  examined,  will  bfe  tdund  to  diminifh 
*cxttKme!y  the  aflUrance  which  we  might  have,  from  hu- 
man tcftiiiibny,  in  any  kind  of  prodigy.  The  makim,  by 
ivhidh  ^ecommohly  conduct  bUrfelves  in  our  reafoning?, 
is,  that  the  objects  of  which  we  liave'  no  experience, 
"i-cfemble  thofe,  6f  which  we  have :  that  What  we  ha^e 
fou^d  to  be  moA  ufual  is  always  moft  probable ;  and  that 
Vhfcre  there  is  an  oppbfition  of  arguments,  we  ought  ta 
'glV6  the  preferetice  to  fuch  of  thein  as  are  founded  oh  the 
gteateft  number  of  paft  obfervations.  But  tho*  in  pro- 
ceeding by  this  rule,  we  readily  reject  any  fact  which  h 
unufual  and  incredible  in  an  ordinary  degree ;  yet  in  a(i- 
•Vanctng  farther,  the  Imind  o1)ferves  not  always  the  fame 
i\At ;  but  when  any  tiding  is  affirmed  utterly  abfurd  artd 
tftithcyldus,  it  rather  the  mdre  readily  admits  fuch  a  fact, 
MptAX  iactouBt  of  that  v^i*y  circumftaiice  which  ought  !o 
ddtf^y  M  its  attthfe^rity.  The  p^fH^neffurptk^  and  vjifh^ 
Jff-^  Wi&tig  from  tniraclefe,  being  art  agreeable  emotiah, 
gives  ftfenfible  tendency  towards  thp  belief  of  thofe  events 
ftcni  which  it  l6  derived.  Arid  tMs  gdes  fo  frir,  that  evin 
tfclofe  Vho  cannot  enjoy  this  pleaiiire  immediately,  iibr 
can  believe  thofe  miraculous  events,  of  which  they  arc 
itiforihed,  yet  love  to  partake  of  the  fatisfaction  at  fecond- 
band,  or  by  rebound,  and  place  a  pride  and  delight  in 
•xc&lirig  ihe  admiration  of  others. 

K  2  VVi'th 
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With  what  grecdinefs  are  the  miraculous  accounts  of 
travellers  received,  their  defcriptions  of  Tea  and  land  itton^ 
■fters,  their  relations  of  Wonderful  adventures,  ftrangc 
men,  and  uncouth  manners  ?  But  if  |:he  fpirit  of  religion 
join  itfelf  to  the  love  of  wonder,  there  is  an  end  of  com- 
mon fenfe ;  and  human  teflimonyy  ia  thefe  circumftances, 
lofcs  all  pretenfions  to  authority.  -  A  religionift  may  be 
an  enthufiaft,  and  imagine  he  fees  what  has  no  reality : 
He  may  know  his  narration  to  be  falfe,  and  yet  perfevece 
in  it,  witlrthe  beft  intentions  in  the  world,  for  the  fake 
of  promoting  fo  holy  a  caufe :  Or  even  where  this  delu- 
fion  has  no  place,  vanity,  excited  by  fo  ftrong  a  tempta,« 
tion,  operates  on  him  more  powerfully  than  on  the  reft 
of  mankind  in  any  other  circumftances ;  and  felf-intereft 
with  equal  force.  His  auditors  may  not  have,  and  com- 
monly have  not  fufficient  judgment  to  canvafs  his  evi- 
dence :  What  judgment  they  have,  they  renounce  by  prin- 
ciple, in  thefe  fublime  and  myfterious  fubjefls:  Or  if 
they  were  ever  fo  willihg  to  employ  it,  paiSon  and  a 
heated  imagination  difturb  the  regularity  of  its  operations. 
Their  credulity  inicreafes  his  impudence :  And  his  impu- 
dence over- powers  their  credulity. 

Eloquence,  when  in  its  higheft  pitch,  leayes  little  room 
for  reafon  or  refledion  ;  but  addrefiing  itfelf  inticely  %o 
the  fancy  or  the  affedlions,  captivates  the  willing  hearers, 
and  fubdues  their  underftanding.  Happily,  this  pitch  it 
feldom  attains.  But  what  a  C1CES.0  or  a  Demosthe- 
nes could  fcarcely  operate  over  a  Roman  or  ATHENiAjtf 
audience,  every  Capuchin,  every  itinerant  or  ftattonary 
teacher  can  perform  oyer  th^  generality  of  tnanklnd,  and 
in  a  higher  degree,  by  touching  fuch  grofs  and  vulgar 

paffions*. 

nirdly. 

•  The  miny  inftaiice».of  forged  miraclef ,  and  prophecies,  and  fupematural 
events,  which,  in  all  ages,  have  either  been  detected  by  contrary  evidence^ 
t  which  detect  themrdtei  by  their  abAirdity,  mark  AJiciently  the  ftrong 

propenfity 
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-  •  Thtrdfy.  It  forms  a  very  ftrong  prefumptiori  agalnft  all 
fupernatural  and  miraculous  relations,  that  they  are  ob- 
ierved  chiefly  to  abpund  among  ignorant  and  barbarous 
nations  i  or  if  a  civilized  people  has  ever  given  admiifion 
to  any  of  them,  that  people  will  be  found  to  have  received 
them  from  ignorant  and  barbarous  anceftors,  who  tranf- 
.mitted  them  with  that  inviolable  fanflion  and  authority, 
:which  always  attend  received  opinions.  When  we  pe- 
rufe  the  firft  hiftories  of  all  nations,  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
ourfelves  tranfported  into  fome  new  world,  where  the 
whole  frame  of  nature  is  disjointed,  and  every  element 
performs  its  operations  in  a  different  manner,  from  what 
it  does  at  prefent.  Battles,  revolutions,  peftilcnces,  fa- 
mines, and  death,  are  never  the  effe<fts  of  thofe  natural 
caufes,  which  we  experience.  Prodigies,  omens,  oracles, 
judgments,  quite  obfcure  the  few  natural  events,  that  are 
intermingled  with  them.  But  as  the  former  grow  thin- 
ner every  page,  in  proportion  as  we  advance  nearer  the 
enlightened  ages  of  fcience  and  knowlege,  we  foon  learn, 
that  there  is  nothing  myfterious  or  fupernatural  in  the 
cafe,  but  that  all  proceeds  from  the  ufual  propenfity  of 
mankind  towards  the  marvellous,  and  that  tho'  this  in- 
clination may  at  intervals  receive  a  check  from  fenfe  and 

propenfity  of  mankind  to  the  extraordinary  and  the  marvellous,  and  ought 
Kafonably  to  beg<^  a  fufpicion  againft  all  relations  of  this  kind.  This  is  our 
natural  way  of  thinking,  even  with  regard  to  -the  moft  common  and  moft 
credible  events.  For  inftancc :  There  is  no  kind  of  report,  which  rifes  fo 
cafily,  and  fpreads  fo  quickly,  efpecially  in  country  places  and  provincial 
towns,  as  thofe  concerning  marriages  5  infomuch  that  two  young  perfons  of 
equal  condition  never  fee  each  other  twice,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood 
immediately  join  them  together.  The  pleafure  of  telling  a  piece  of  ne\n  fo 
interefHng,  of  propagating  it,  and  of  being  the  firft  reporters  of  it,  fpreads 
the  intelligence.  And  this  is  fo  well  known,  that  no  man  of  fenfe  gives  at- 
tention to  thcfe  reports,  till  he  finds  them  confirmed  by  fome  greater  evi* 
dence.  Do  not  the  fame  paflions,  and  others  ftill  fironger,  incline  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  to  the  believing  and  reporting,  with  the  greateft  vehe<» 
fnence  and  allurance^  all  religious  miracles  ? 

K  3  learning. 
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learning,  it  can  never  thoroughly  be  extirpated  faym  hu- 
man nature^ 

^Tisjlrange^  a  judicious  reader  is  apt  to  fay,  updn  the 
perufal  of  thefe  wonderful  hiftorians,  that  fuch  prodigious 
tvents  never  happen  in  our  days.  But  'tis  nothing  firangc, 
I  hope,  that  men  fliould  lie  in  all  ages.  You  muft  furely 
have  feen  inftances  enow  of  that  frailty.  You  have  your- 
felf  he^rd  many  fuch  marvellous  relations  ftarted,  which 
being  treated' with  fcorn  by  all  the  wife  and  jiidicious, 
have  at  laft  been  abandoned  even  by  the  vulgar.  Be  af^ 
fured,  that  thofe  renowned  lies,  which  have  {pread  and 
ftourifhed  to  fuch  a  monftrous  height,  arofe  from  like  be- 
ginnings ;  but  being  fown  in  a  more  proper  foil,  (hot  up 
at  laft  into  prodigies  almoft  equal  to  thofe  which  they 
relate. 

'Twas  a  wife  policy  in  that  cunning  impoftor,  AtE^i;- 
AND£R,  who,  tho'  now  forgotten,  was  once  fo.  famous 
to  lay  the  firft  fcene  of  his  impoftures  in  Paphlagonia^ 
where,  asLuciAN  tells  u?,  the  people  were  extrenaely 
ignorant  and  ftupid,  and  ready  to  fwallow  even  the  grof* 
f(^ft  delufion.  People  at  a  diftance,  who  are  weak  6nQ^gt^ 
to  think  the  matter  at  all  worthy  inquiry,  have  no  op- 
portunity of  receiving  better  information.  The  ftories 
come  magnified  to  them  by  a  hundred  circumftances* 
Fools  are  induftrious  to  propagate  thedelufion;  while  the 
wife  and  learned  are  contented,  in  general,  to  deride  its 
abfurdity,  without  infprming  themfelves  of  the  particular, 
fafts  by  which  it  may  be  diftin*ftly  refuted.  And  thus 
the  impoftor  above-mentioned  was  enabled  to  proceed*, 
from  his  ignorant  Paphlagonians,  to  the  inlifting  of 
votaries,  even  among  the  Grecian  philofophers,  and 
men  of  the  moft  eminent  rank  and  diftindtion  in  RoMB  : 
Nay,  could  engage  the  attention  of  that  fage  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  ;  fo  far  as  to  make  him  truft  the 
fuccefs  of  a  military  expedition  to  his  delufive  prophecies. 

The 
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Tbc  advantages  are  (o  great  of  ftarting  an  impofture 
among  an  ignorant  people,  that  even  tho'  the  deluiion 
(hottld  he  too  grofs  to  impofe  on  the  generality  of  them. 
(which,  tho*  /eldoWy  is  fometimes  the  cafe)  it  has  a  much 
better  chance  of  fucceeding  in  remote  countries,  than  if 
the  firft  fccne  had  been  laid  in  a  city  renowned  for  arts 
and  knowlege.  The  moft  ignorant  and  barbarous  of  thefe 
barbarians  carry  the  report  abroad.  None  of  their  coun^ 
trymen  have  large  enough  correfpondence,  or  fufficient  cre- 
dit and  authority  to  contradict  and  beat  down  thedelufion. 
Mens  inclination  to  the  marvellous  has  full  opportunity  to 
difplay  itfelf.  And  thus  a  ftory,  which  is  univerfally  ex- 
ploded in  the  place  where  it  was  firft  ftarted,  {hall  pais 
for  certain  at  a  thoufand  miles  diftance.  But  had  Alex^ 
ANDER  fixed  his  refidence  at  Athens,  the  philofophers 
of  that  renowned  mart  of  learning  had  immediately  fpre^d, 
thro*  the  whole  Roman  empire^  their  fenfe  of  the  matter> 
ivhich,  being  fupportcd  by  fo  great  authority,  and  dif- 
playcd  by  all  the  force  of  reafon  and  eloquence,  had  in- 
tirely  opened  the  eyes  of  mankind.  *Tis  true  ;  Luc  i an 
pafling  by  chance  thro'  PaphlagoniA,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  this  good  office.  But,  tho'  much 
to  be  wifhed,  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  every 
AtEXANl)fiR  meets  with  a  LuciAn,  ready  to  expofe  and 
dfeteft  his  impoftures  ♦. 

I  may  add  as  z  fourth  reafon,  which  diminiihes  the  au- 
thority of  prodigies,  that  there  is  no  teftimony  for  any*, 
even  thofe  which  have  not  been  exprefsly  detefted,  that  is 

•  It  may  here,  perhaps,  bc,ohje£lea,  that  I  proceed  raOily,  and  form  my 
notions  of  Alexander  merely  from  the  account  given  of  him  byLuciAN^ 
a  profelTcd  enemy.  It  were,  indeed,  to  be  wifhed,  that  feme  of  the  accounts 
publifbed  by  his  followers  and  accomplices  had  rennained.  The  oppofition 
and  cantraft  between  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  fame  man,  as  drawji 
by  a  friend  uran  enemy,  is  at  ftrong,  even  in  common  life,  much  more  in  thefe 
religious  matters,  as  that  betwixt  any  two  men  in  the  world,  betwixt 
Alexander  and  St.  Paul,  for  inftance.  See  a  letter  to  Gilbert  West, 
Ef<ij  Oft. the  converfion  and  apaftleibip.  of  St.  Pa  o  i.. 

K  4.  not 
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not  oppofed  by  an  infinite  number  of  witneiles ;  fo  that 
not  only   the  miracle  deftroys  the   credit  of  the  tefti- 
mony,  but  even  the  teftimony  deftroys  itfelf.     To  make 
this  the  better  underftood,  let  us  confider  that,  in  matters 
of  religion,  whatever  is  different  is  contrary,  and  that  *tis 
impoffible  the  religions  of  antient  Rome,  of  Turkey, 
of  SiAM,  and  ofCHiNAfhould,  all  of  them,  beeftablifhed 
on  any  folid  foundation.     Every  miracle,  therefore,  pre- 
tended to  have  been  wrought  in  any  of  thefe  religions 
(and  all  of  them  abound  in  miracles)  as  its  direfl:  fcopc 
is  to  eftablifh  the  particular  fyftem  to  which  it  is  attri- 
buted J  fo  has  it  the  fame  force,  tho'  more  indire6Uy,  to 
overthrow  every  other  fyftem.     In  deftroying  a  rival  fyf- 
tem, it  likewife  deftroys  the  credit  of  thofe  miracles,  on 
which  that  fyftem  was  eftabliflied;  fo  that  all  the  prodi- 
gies of  different  religions  are  to  be  regarded  as  contrary 
fafts,  and  the  evidences  of  thefe  prodigies,  whether  weak 
or  ftrong,  as  opp'ofite  to  each  other.     According  to  this 
method  of  reafoning,  when  we  believe  any  miracle  of. 
Mahomet  or  any  of  his  fucceffors,  we  have  for  our 
warrant  the  teftimony  of  a  few  barbarous  Arabians  : 
And  on  th^  other  hand,  we  are  to  regard  the  authority 
of  Titus  Livius,  Plutarch,  Tacjtus,  and,  inihort, 
of  all  the  authors  and  witneffes,  Grecian,  Chinese, 
and  Roman  Catholic,  who  have  related  any  miracles 
in  their  particular  religion ;  I  fay,  we  are  to  regard  their 
teftimony  in  the  fame  light  as  if  they  had  mentioned  that 
Mahometan  miracle,  and  had  inexprefs  terms  contra-r 
difted  it,  with  the  fame  certainty  as  they  have  for  the 
miracles  they  relate.     This  argument  may  'appear  over 
fubtile  and  refined  ;  but  i?  not  in  reality  different  from 
the  reafoning  of  a  judge,  who  fuppofes,  that  the  credit 
of  two  witneffes,  maintaining  a  crime  againft  any  one,  is 
deftroyed  by  the  teftimony  of  two  others,  who  affirm  him 
|p  have  been  two  hundred  leagues  diftant,  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant  when  the  crime  15  faid  to  have  been  committed. 

Om 
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One  ofihe  beft  attefted  miracles  in  all  prophage  hifto* 
ry,  is  that  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vespasian,  who 
cured  a  blind  man  in  Alexandria,  by  means  of  his 
fpittle,  and  a  lame  man  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  foot^ 
in  obedience  to  a  vifion  of  the  god  Serapis,  who  had 
enjoined  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Emperor,  for  thefe 
miraculous  and  extraordinary  cures.     The  ftory  may  be 
fecn  in  that  fine  hiftorian  ♦  j  where  every  circumftance 
feems  to  add  wdght  to  the  teftimony,  and  might  be  dif- 
played  at  large  with  all  the  force  of  argument  and  elo- 
.<juence,  if  any  one  were  now  concerned  to  enforce  the 
evidence  of  that  exploded  and  idolatrous  fupcrftition.   The 
gravity,  folidily,  age,  and  probity  of  fo  great  an  emperor, 
who,  thro'  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  conyerfed  in  a 
familiar  manner  with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  and  never 
affe^d  thofe  extraordinary  airs  of  divinity  aflumed  by 
Alexander  and  Demetrius.    The  hiftorian,  a  cotem- 
porary  writer,  noted  for  candour  and  veracity,  and  withal, 
the  greateft  and  mqft  penetrating  genius,  perhaps,  of  all 
•antiquity ;  and  fo  free  from  any  tendency  to  fupcrftition 
and  credulity,  that  he  even  lies  under  the  contrary  im- 
putation, of  atheifm  and  prophanenefs :    The  perfons, 
from  whofe  teftimony  he  related  the  miracle,  of  eftabliflied 
charaAer  for  judgment  and  veracity,  as  we  may  well  pre- 
fume  i  eye-witneffes  of  the  fadl,  and  confirming  their  ver- 
dl&j*  after  the  Flavian  family  were  defpoiled  of  the 
empire,  and  could  no  longer  give  any  reward,  as  the 
price  of  a  lie,     Utrumque,   qui  interfuere^  nunc  quoque  me^ 
morant^  pojlquam  nullum  mendacio  pretiunu     To  which  if 
we  add  the  public  nature  of  the  fadls,  as  related,  it  will 
appear,  that  no  evidence  can  well  he  fuppofed  ftronger 
for  fo  grofs  and  fo  palpable  a  falfhood. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  memorable  ftory  related  by  Car- 
dinal DE  Retz,  and  which  may  well  deferve  our  confi- 

•  Hift.  Lib.  5,  Cap.  8,     SuiTOi^ius  gives  nearly  the  fame  account  \n 

deration. 
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deration.  Wh^n  th^t  inttiguiflg  j^blitieis^A  ied  kitb  Spa^nv 
to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  his  eiiemte^^  he  paSkd  \hr^ 
^ARAOOssA,  the  capitftl  of  AftAAdb^^  Where  he  #s^ 
Ihewn,  in  the  cathedral^  a  man,  Who  had  ferved  feveri  y^ar^ 
tt  a  door-keeper,  and  was  well  knowil  to  every  feod^  in 
town,  that  had  eVer  paid  their  devotion^  at  that  ehurch. 
He  had  been  feen,  for  fo  Ibng  a  tirtife,  wanting  a  leg  5  but 
recovered  that  limb  by  the  rubbiitg  Of  hOly  oil  tipdn  thfe 
ihxmp }  and  the  cardind  afllircs  ui  thslt  he  faw  him  with 
IWb  legs.     This  miracle  was  vouched  by  i&II  the  canona 
of  the  church  ;  and  the  whole  COnipdny  in  town  Wfcrfe 
appealed  to  for  a  confirmation  of  ikt  hA ;  Whom  ib6 
cardinal  found,  by  their  zealoUs  di^otion^  to  be  thorough 
believers  of  the  mirade.     Here  the  t^later  was  alfb  co- 
temporary  to  the  fuppoftd  ptodlgy,  of  an  iiicreduldu^  iftd 
libertine  charaftcr,  as  well  as  6f  great  genius,  the  xtilra- 
de  of  {ojtngular  a  nature  as  could  fgarfce  admit  of  a  coUn- 
terfeit,  and  the  witnefles  very  fiUm^roUs,  arid  all  of*  them, 
in  a  manner,  fpectators  of  the  faft  to  which  (hey  gavfe 
their  teftimony.     And  what  adds  mightily  t6  the  force  of 
the  evidence,  and  may  double  our  furprize  on  this  bcca- 
fion,  is,  that  the  cardinal  himfelf.  Who  relates  the  ftory, 
ftems  not  to  give  any  credit  to  it,  aiid  confequently  can- 
iiot  be  fufpe£led  of  any  concurrence  in  the  holy  fraud. 
Tie  confidered  jiiftly,  that  it  was  not  f^quiflte,  Jn  ofde^  t6 
rge<3:  a  fa£k  of  this  nature,  to  be  able  accurately  td  dif- 
prove  the  teftimony^  and  to  trace  its  falfliood,  thrO'  all 
the  circumftanCes  of  knavery  and  Credulity  Which  pro- 
duced it.     He  knew,  that  as  this  was   commonly 'alto- 
gcther  impoffiWe  at  any  fmall  drftan'ce  of  time  a[hd  place  ; 
fo  was  it  extremely  difficult,  tvtn  where  one  was  imme- 
diately prefent,  by  reafon  of  the  bigo(?ry,  ignorance,  cun- 
inng  and  roguery  of  a  great  part'  of  nVan^cind.     He  there- 
fore concluded,  ftfceajuft  reafoner,  that  fuch  an  evidence 
curried  falihood  upon  the  very  face>of  it,  and  that  a  mi- 
9  laclc 
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facie  (lippartod  by  any  huoiaA^  teflimony,  was  more  pro- 
perly a  fubjefl  <>f  derifion  than  of  argument. 

There  furely  never  was  fo  great  a  number  of  miracles 
^Ccribed  to  on«  perfon,  aslboTe,  which  were  latdy  faid* to 
kave  been  wrought  in  France  upon  the  tomb  of  Abb6 
Faris,  the  famous  Jansenist,  with  whofe  fanftity 
the  people  were  fo  long  deluded.  The  curing  of  the  fiqk, 
giving  hearing  to  the  deaf,,  and  fight  to  the  blind,  werf 
every  where  talked  of  as  the  ufual  eflfe^h  of  that  hoty 
^pulchre.  But  what  is  more  extraordinary;  many  of  the 
miracles  were  immediately  proved,  upon  the  fpot,  before 
Judges  of  unqueftioned  integrity,  attefted  by  witnefles  of 
credit  and' diftinf^ion,  in  a  learned  age,  and  on  the  moft 
eminent  theatre  that  is  now  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this 
alt :  A  relation  of  them  was  publiflledand  difperfed  every 
where ;  nor  were  the  ye/uiiSy  tho'  a  learned  body,  fup- 
ported  by  the  civiil  magiftrate,  and  determined  enemies  to 
thok  opinions,  in  whofe  favour  the  miracles  were  faid  to 
have  been  wrought,  ever  ablfe  diftinftly  to  refute  or  dete£t 
them*.     Where  fhalJ  we  find  fuch  a  number  of  circum- 

fiancesy 

•  This  book  was  wrote,  by  Monf.  dc  Montgeron,  counfellor  or*  judge  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  man  of  figure  and  character,  who  was  alfaa  mar"^ 
tyr  to  the  caufe^  and  is  now  faid  to  be  fomewhere  in  a  ^ungeon  on  account  of 
his  book. 

There  Is  another  book  in  three  volumes  (called  Recueil  Jss  Miracks  dt 
l^Ahbf  Paris)  giving  an,  account  of  many  of  tbefe  mlradbs^  and  accompa^* 
iiied  with  prefatory  difcourfei,  which  are  very  well  wrote.  There  runs^ 
however,  thro*  the  whole  of  thcfe  a  ridiculous  comparifon  between  the  mira- 
dfes  of  our  Saviour  and  thofc  of  the  Abbe ;  wherein  'tis  afierted,  that  the 
evidence  for  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  fyr  the  former  :  A*  if  the  teiUmony  of 
men  could  ever  be  put  in  the  baUnce  with  that  of  God  himfelf,  who  condu^le^ 
the  pen  of  the  infjiired  writers.  If  thefe. writers,  indeed,  were  to  be  confi- 
dered  merely  as  human  teftimony,  the  French  author  is  very  moderate  in 
hii  comparifon'j  fince  he  might,  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon^  pretend, 
,that  the  Jansenist  miracles  much  furpafs  the  others  in  evidence  and  autho* 
riiy.  The  following  circumftances  ^rc  drawn  from  authentic  papers»  inferted 
in  the  above  mentiuocd/huok. 
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ftances,  agreeing  .^o  the  corroboration  of  one  faft  ?     And 
what  have  we  to  oppofe  to  fuch  a  cloud  of  witnefTes,  but 

the 

» 

-Many  oiF  the  miracles  of  Abbe  Paris  were  proved  immediately  by  wit- 
nefies  before  the  officiality  or  bi(hop*8  court  at  Pari  i,  under  the  eye  of  cardi- 
nal No Ai LLCS,  whofe  character  for  integrity  and  capacity  was  never  con* 
tefled  even  by  his  enemies. 

His  fuccedbr  to  the  archbifliopric  was  an  enemy  to  the  Jansenists,  and 
for  that  reafor  promoted  to  the  fee  by  the  court.  Yet  2%  n&ots  or  cans  of 
Paris,  Mrith  infinite  earn'cftnefs,  prefs  him  to  examine  thofe  miracles,  which 
they  aiTert  to  be  known  to  the  whole  world,  and  indi(puubly  certain :  But  he 
wifely  forbore. 

TheMoLiNisT  party  had  tried  to  diTcredit  thefe  miracles  in  one  inftance^ 
that  of  Madamoifelle  le  Franc.  But,  befides  that  their  proceedings  were  in 
many  refpeth  the  moft  irregular  in  the  world,  particularly  in  citing  only  « 
few  of  the  JanssI^ists  witneiTes,  whom  they  tampered  with  i  Befides  this,  I 
fay,  they  foon  found  themfelves  overwhelmed  by  a  cloud  of  new  witoefle^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  mod  of  them  perfons  of  credit  and  fub- 
fiance  in  Paris,  who  gave  oath  for  the  miracle.  This  was  accompanied 
with  a  folemn  and  earneft  appeal  to  the  parliament.  But  the  parliament  were 
forbid  by  authority  to  meddle  in  the  affair.  It  was  at  lad  obferved  that  where 
men  are  heated  by  ^eal  and  enthufiafm,  there  is  no  degree  of  human  tefti- 
mony  fo  (Irong  as  may  not  be  procured  for  the  greateft  abfurdity :  And  thofe 
who  will  be  fo  filly  as  to  examine  the  affair  by  that  medium,  and  (eek  parti- 
cular flaws  in  the  teftimony,  are  almoft  fure  to  be  confounded.  It  mufl  be  a 
miferable  impoflure,  indeed,  that  does  not  prevail  in  that  conteft. 

All  who  have  been  in  France  about  that  time  have  heard  of  the  great  re- 
putation of  Monf.  Her  AUTy  the  Ueutenant  de  Police^  whofe  vigilance, penetra- 
tion, aflivity,  and  extend ve  intelligence  have  been  much  talked  of.  This  ma- 
giftrate,  who  by  the  nature  of  his  office  is  almofl  abfolute,  was  invefted  with  full 
powers,  on  purpofe  to  fupprcfs  or  difcredit  thefe  miracles)  and  he  frequently 
Seized  immediately,  and  examined  the  witnefles  and  fubjeds  of  them :  But 
ivrver  could  reach  any  thing  fatisfadtory  againil  them. 

In  the  cafe  of  Madamoifelle  Thibaut  he  ient  the  famous  de  Stlva  to 
atamineher;  whofe  evidence  is  very  curious.  The  phyficlan  declatres,  that 
it  was  impofiible  fhe  could  have  been  fo  ill  as  was  proved  by  witnefTes ;  be- 
faufe  it  was  impofiible  fhe  could,  in  fo  ihort  a  time,  have  recovered  io  i^^t» 
fe£lly  as  he  found  her.  He  reafooed,  like  a  man  of  fenfe,  from  natural 
caufes ;  but  the  oppofite  party  told  him,  that  the  whole  was  a  miracle,  and 
that  his  evidence  was  the  very  befl  proof  of  it* 

The  MoLiNiSTS  were  in  a  fad  dilemma.  They  durft  not  aflert  the 
abfolute  infufficiency  of  human  evidence,  to  pcove  %  miracle.    They  were 

obliged 
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the   abfolute  impoffibility  or  miratulous   nature  of  the 
events,  which  they  relate  ?     An^  this  furcly,  in  the  eyes 

•  ,   .      •^.      of 

obliged  to  fay,  that  tht(e  mirades  were  wrought  by  witchcraft  and  (he 
devil.  But  they  vrtxctoid,  that- this  ,was  the  re(borcc  of  the  Jiws  of  old. . 
•  No  Jaksinist  was  ever  erabarrafled  to  account  for  the  ccffation  of  the 
miracles,  when  the  church  yard  was  fliut  up  by  the  king's  td\£k.  It  was  the 
touch  of  the  tomb,  which  operated  thcfe  extraordinary  tfft&t ;  and  when  no 
«ne  could  approach  the  tonnb^  no  elFe^s  could  be  expeOed,  God,  indeed, 
oonld  have  thrown  down  the  walls  in  a  moment ;  but  he  is  mafter  of  fail 
own  graces  and  works,  and  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  account  for  them.  He  did 
not  throw  down  the  walls  of  every  city  like  thoTc  of  Jericho,  on  the 
-founding  of  the  rams  horns,  nor  break  up  the  prifon  oi  every  apoftle,  like 
that  of  St.  Paul 

Nolefsamani  than  theDucdeCHATiLLON,  adukeandpeerof  FxAKcm 
of  the  higheft  rank  and  fiimily,  gives  evidence  of  a  miraculous  cure,  per* 
formed  upon  a  fervant  of  his,  who  had  lived  feveral  yean  in  his  houfe  with  a 
▼ifible  and  palpable  infirmity. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  no  clergy  are  more  celebrated  for 
lhi£tners  of  life  and  manners  than  the  fecular  clergy  of  FaANCjc,  particu- 
larly  the  re£lors  or  cuies  of  Paris,  who  bear  teflimony  to  thefe  impoftures. 

The  learning,  genius,  and  probity  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the  aufterity  of 
the  nuns  of  Port-Royal,  have  been  much  celebrated  all  over  Evrope. 
Yet  they  all  give  evidence  for  a  miracle,  wrought  on  the  niece  of  the  famous 
Pascal,  whofe  fan£lity  of  life,  as  well  as  extraordinary  capacity,  is  well 
known.  The  famous  Raqjviz  gives  an  account  of  this  miracle  in  his  fa- 
mous hiftory  of  Port-Ro  YAt.>  and  fortifies  it  with  all  the  proofs,  which  a 
multitude  of  nuns,  priefts,  phyficians,  and  men  of  the  world,  all  of  them  of 
undoubted  credit,  could  beftow  upon  it.  '  Several  men  of  letters,  particularly 
the  biihop  of  Tourn  a  y,  thought  this  miracle  to  certain,  a.s  to  employ  it  in 
the  refutation  of  atheifts  and  froc-th inkers.  The  queen-regent  of  Francs. 
who  was  extremely  prejudiced  againft  the  Port-Royal,  fent  her  own  phy- 
fician  to  examme  the  miracle,  who  returned  an  abfolute  convert.  In  (hort,' 
the  fupernatural  cure  was  fo  unconteftable,  that  it  faved,  for  a  time,  that  fa* 
mous  monaftery  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  was  threatened  by  the  Jefuitt* 
Had  it  been  a  cheat,  it  had  certainly  been  detefted  by  fuch  fagacious  and  pow- 
erful antagonifts,  and  muft  have  haftened  the  ruin  of  the  contrivers.  Our  *' 
divines,  who  can  build  up  a  formidable  caftle  from  fuch  deipicable  materials  ; 
what  a  prodigious  fabric  could  they  haVe  reared  from  thefe  imd  many  other 
drcumftances,  which  I  have  not  mentioned  !  How  oft  would  the  great  namet 
of  Pascal,  Racini,  Arnavd,  Nicoli,  have  feibunded  inoorearfF 
But  if  they  be  wife,  they  had  better  adopt  the  miracle,  as  being  more  worth, 
9  tliDttfafld  timet,  thao  tU  the  reft  of  their  coUe^ica.    Befides,  it  may  iiervt 

vary 
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of  all  reafoiiable  people,  wiU«dqiie  be  rqprded  as  k  fuffi-^ 
cient  refutation* 

Is  the  confequence  juft,  becaufe  feme  human  teftimonjr 
has  die  utmoft  force  and  authority  in  fome  cafes,  vAtetL 
it  relates  the  battles  of  Philippi  or  Pharisalia  forin:^ 
ftance  j  that  therefore  all  kinds  of  teftimony  ihuft,  in  all 
cafes,  have  equal  force  and  authority  ?  Suppofe  that  this 
Ca8AR£an  and  Pompsian  fa&ipns  had^  each  of  then^, 
claimed  the  viftory  in  thefe  battles,  and  that  the  hiftb*- 
rians  of  each  party  had  uniformly  afcribed  the  advantage 
to  their  own  fide ;  how  could  mankind,  at  this  diftanc^ 
have  been  able  to  determine  between  them.  ?  .  The  con^ 
traricty  is  equally  ftrong  between  the  miracles  related  by 
Herodotus  or  Plutarch,  and  thofe  delivered  by 
Mariana,  Bede,  or  any  monkifh  biftorian. 

The  'Wife  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  evefy  reik>rt 
which  favours  the  paffion  of  the  reporter  j  whether  it 
magnifies  his  country,  his  family,  or  himfelf,  or  in  any 
other  way  ftrikes  in  with  his  natural  incliaations  aad 
propenfities*  But  what  greater  temptataon  than  t6  ap- 
pear a  miffionary,  a  prophet,  an  ambaffador  from  heaven  ? 
Who  would  not  encounter  many  dangers  and  difficulties, 
in  order  to  attain  fo  fublime  a  character  •?  Or  if,  by  the 
help  of  vanity  and  a  heited  imagination,  a  man  has  fifft 
made  a  convert  of  himfelf  and  entered  ferioufly  into  the 
delufion;  who  ever  fcruples  to  make  ufe  of  pious  frauds, 
in  fupport  of  fo  holy^and  meritorious  a  caiivfe  i 

The,  fmalleft  fpark  may  here  kindle  into  the  greatcA 
flame ;  becaufe  the  materials  are  always  prepared  for  ft. 
The  0md»m  ginm  auricukrwnf^  Ae  gating  poptifttce^ 

vttymwh  to  t^etr  purpofe.    For  tlwt  mli^de  was  tetlly  pvtl^nMi  hy  rhe 
tmiohof  in  tutlvBmic  holy  priekk  Of  ikkt  holy  t}wti,  wlii(^  comjM^d'tlie 

f  Lwc«iT. 
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recehie  greedily,  without  exaimnatioii,  whatever  tooAi 

fuperftition^  and  promotes  wonder^ 

How  many  ftories  of  this  nature  have,  in  alt  ages^  been 
detected  and  exploded  in  their  infancy  ?  How  many  more 
have  been  celebrated  for  a  time,  and  have  afterwards  funk 
into  negleft  and  oblivion  ?  Where  fuch  reportsr,  there- 
ibre,  fly  about,  the  folution  of  the  phsenomenon  is  obvi* 
OU8 ;  and  we  judge  in  conformity  to  regular  experience 
and  bbfervation,  when  we  account  for  it  by  the  known 
and  natural  principles  of  credulity  and  delufion.  And 
flialtwe,  rather  than  have  a  recourfe  to  fo  natural  a  folu-* 
tion,  aKow  of  a  miraculous  violation  of  the  moft  efta- 
blilhed  laws  of  nature  ? 

I  need  not  mentipn  the  difficulty  of  detedting  a  faMhooi 
ifi  any  private,  of  even  public  hiftory,  at  the  time  and 
plaqe,^  where  it  \s  (ajd  to  happen  5  much  more  where  the 
fcene  is  removed  to  ever  fo  fmall  a  difiance.  Even  a 
court  of  judicature,,  with  all  the  authority,  accuracy,  and 
Jjudgoient,  which  th^y  can  employ,  find  themfelves  often 
at  a  lofs  to  diftinguilh  between  truth  and  faMhood  in  the 
|BQf|  recent  anions.  But  the  matter  never  comes  to  any 
ifllie,  if  trufted  to  the  connnon  method  of  altercation  and 
debate  and  flying  rumours;  efpeddly  when  mens  p&f- 
(ijDtns  havjB  t^ken  party  on  either  fide^ 

In  the  infancy  of  new  religions,  the  wife  and  learned 
C09ipoply  efteem.  ths  matter  too  inconfiderable  to  deferve 
their  attention,  or  r^gacd.  And.  whejii  afterwai^ls  tixejK 
would  willingly  ^etetSt  the  cheat,  ia  order  tx>  undeceive 
tt,e,  deluded  multitude,,  the  feafbn  is  npw  gone,  and  the 
mxifds  and  witi^eflesy  which  might  clear  up  th^;.  matter, 
hav«  periihed  beyond  recovery,        , 

',  Nomeans  of  deteSion.remain>  but  thofe  which  miift 
be-drawn  ffom  the  verytdHmony  itfelf.  of  the  rapof fcersi: 
And  thefe,  tho'' always  fulRcient  with  the  judicious-  and 

kjaowiiig. 
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knowing,  are  comtnonly  too  fine  to  fall  under  the€6iii9' 
prehenfion  of  the  vulgar. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  thajt  no  teftinionf 
for  any  kind  of  miracle  has  ever  amounted  to  a  proba->^ 
bjlJty,  much  lefs  to  a  proof;  and  that,  even  fiippofing 
it  amounted  to  a  proof,  it  would  be  oppofed  by  another 
proof  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  faft,. which. it 
would  endeavour  to  eftablifh.  *Tis  experience  only, 
which  gives  authority  to  human  teftimony ;  and  'tis  the 
fame  experience,  which  aflures  us  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. When,  therefore,  thefe  two  kinds  of  experience 
are  contrary,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  fubftra£t  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  embrace  an  opinion,  either  on 
one  fide  or  the  other,  with  that  aflurance  which  arifes 
from  the  remainder.  But  according  to  the  principle  here 
explained,  this  fubftra<Sliort,  with  regard  to  all  popular 
religions,  amounts  to  dn  in  tire  annihilation ;  and  there- 
fore we  may  eftablifli  it  as  a  maxim,  that  no  human 
teftimony  can  have  fuch  force  as  to  prove  a  miracle,  and 
make  it  a  juft  foundation  for  any  fuch  fyftem  of  re- 
ligion  *• 

lam^ 

*  I  beg  the  limitations  here  made  may  be  remarked,  when  I  iay,  that  gt 
miracle  can  never  be  proved,  To  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  fyftem  of  religion* 
For  I  own,  that  othcrwife,  there  may  poffibly  be  miracles,  or  violations  of 
the  nfual  oourfe  of  nature,  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof  from  human 
teftimony ;  tho%  perhaps,  it  will  be  impofTible  to  find  any  fuch  in  all  the 
records  of  hiftory.  Thus,  fuppofe,  all  authors,  in  all  languages,  agree,  that 
from  the  firft  of  January,  1600,  there  was  a  total  dafkneft  over  the  whole 
earth  for  eight  days :  Suppofe  that  the  tradition  of  this  extraordinary  event 
is  ftill  ftrong  and  lively  among  the  people :  That  all  travellers,  who  return 
from  foreign  countries,  bring  us  accounts  of  the  fame  tradition,  without  th6 
leaft  variation  or  contradidion  :  'Tis  evident,  that  our  prefent^philo/bphers^ 
inftead  of  doubting  that  fsi&,  ought  to  receive  it  for  certain,  and  ought  to 
iearch  for  the  caufes  whence  it  might  be  derived.  The  decay,  corruptiony 
and  diflblution  of  nature,  is  an  event  rendered  probable  by  fo  many  analogies, 
that  any  phaeno^enoHy  which  fecms  to  have  a  tendency  towards  thtft  cataftrof 
phe»  comes  within  the  reach  of  human  teftimony,  if  that  teftimony  be  yctf 
CjLtenfive,  and  uniform. 
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t  am  the  better  pleafed  with  this  method  of  reafbning, 
9s  I  ihink  it  may  ferve  to  confound  thofe  dangercms 

friends 

But  fuppofc,  that  all  the  hiftoriant,  who  treat  of  EyTtfiAMB,  diould 
agree,  that  on  the  firft  of  Janvabt,  1600,  Queen  Elisabbtm  died} 
that  both  before  and  after  her  death  ihe  was  feen  by  her  phyiiciant  and  the 
'  Whole  court,  at  it  ufual  with  perlbns  of  her  rank  |  that  her  fucceilbr  wat  ac« 
koowleged  and  proclaimed  by  the  parliament  3  and  that,  ^fttr  being  interred 
a  month,  ihe  again  appeared,  took  pofleflion  of  the  throne,  and  governed 
Xkg LAND  for  three  yean  s  I  moil  coofcft,  I  ihould  be  furprised  at  the  con- 
currence of  (b  many  odd  drcmnftancet,  but  ftould  not  hare  the  leailf  indi* 
Hadon  to  bdieve  fi>  tticaeulotts  an  etent.  I  Aould  not  doubt  of  her  pre* 
tended  death,  and  of  thoft  other  public  drcnmftances  that  followed  it  t  I  Aould 
pnly  aiTert  it  to  have  been  pretended,  and  that  it  ndther  was,  nor  poi^bly 
could  be  real.  You  would  in  vain  ob)eft  to  oe  the  difficulty,  and  ahnoft  im^ 
foffibility  of  decndng  the  world  in  an  affair  of  liich  coniequence  $  the  wii<loia 
ftod  integrity  of  that  renowned  queen )  wkh  the  little  or  no  adirantage  which 
Ae  could  reap  fron  ib  poor  an  artificft  All  thit  might  aftoniih  me ;  but  I 
would  ftill  reply,  that  the  knavery  and  folly  of  men  are  (nch  common  phaft- 
oomenai  that  I  iMuld  rather  betiete  the  moft  extraordinary  events  to  arifi^ 
fhmi  their  cottcoRcncei  than  admit  fo  fignal  m  violation  of  the  laws  oC 


But  fltooid  this  «ikKle  be  ofcrihed  to  aay  aew  fyftem  of  reB^on  |  nea. 
in  all  aga>  have  been  ib  much  impoied  on  by  ridiculous  Aotiu  of  that 
kind,  that  this  vety  circnmibnce  would  be  a  full  proof  6f  a  cheat,  anif 
ibffideot,  frith  all  men  of  ienfe,  not  only  to  make  them  r^ed  the  Mt,  bttt 
pren  rcjed  it  ovithoot  farther  examination*  Tho*  the  Beiog  to  whom  tk« 
mirade  is  afcribed,  be,  in  this  cafe.  Almighty^  it  does  not,  upon  that  ac« 
count,  become  a  whit  more  probable  $  fince  *tis  impoflible  for  us  to  know 
tibe  attribntet  or  aftions  of  foch  a  beings  otherwife  than  fiom  the  eipe* 
lieoce  which  we  have  of  hia  produ^ens,  in  the  ufual  cporfe  of  natuit,^ 
This  flill  fedoces  nt  to  paft  obfervalion,  and  oblige  M  to  compare  the  ia« 
iancei  of  the  violations  of  truth  in  the  teiUmony  of  men  with  thoib  of  the 
violadon  of  the  Uws  of  nature  by  mirades,  in  order  to  Judge  whidi  of  them 
is  moil  likely  and  prtbaUe.  At  the  vidationf  of  truth  are  more  commoia 
ia  the  tefttoiooy  concerning  reHgiotts  miracles,  than  in  that  conceming^^an/ 
ether  matter  of  h€t  j  this  muft  diminiih  very  much  the  authority  of  the 
ibimer  teftimooy,  and  make  us  form  a  general  reiblutloa,  neverto  lend  any 
Uttendoatoity  vrith  whatever  fpedoua  pretest  it  may  he  covered. 

My  lord  Bacom  fe^ms  to  have  embraced  the  fame  prindpl^  of  feafon- 
hig.  <•  Faeienda  cnim  eil  congeries  five  hiiK>ria  naturalis  particularis  om- 
**  ninm  monihroniB  ts  partuum  natune  prodigioibrum  j  oronis  denique  no« 
*<  ritatia  ft  rgntatia  Se  iaconfoeti  ia  natura.    Hoc  vero  fackndom  eft  com 

Vol.  lU  1$  *•  fcveriffiroo 
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friends  or  dHguifed  enemies  to  the  Chrifltan  Religion^  who 
have  undertaken  to  defend  it  by  the  principles  of  humaa 
reafon.  Our  mod;  holy  religion  is  founded  on  Falth^  not 
on  reafon  ;  and  'tis  a  fure  method  of  expoAng  it  to  put 
it  to  fuch  a  trial  as  it  is,  by  no  means,  fitted  to  endure. 
To  make  this  more  evident,  let  us  examine  thofe  mira- 
cles, related  in  fcripture  ^  and  not  to  lofe  ourfelves  in  too 
wide  a  field,  let  us  confine  ourfelves  to  fuch  as  wc  find 
in  the  Pentateuch^  which  we  fhall  examine,  according  to 
the  principles  of  thefe  pretended  Chriftians,  not  as  the 
word  or  teftimony  of  God  himfelf,  but  as  the  produ&ion 
of  a  mere  human  writer  and  hiftorian.  Here  then  we 
are  firft  to  confider  a  book,  prefented  to  us  by  a  barba- 
rous and  ignorant  people,  wrote  in  an  age  when  they 
were  ftill  more  barbarous,  and  in  all  probability  long 
after  the  fadls  which  it  relates  5  corroborated  by  no  con- 
curring teftimony,  and  refembling  thofe  fabulous  ac-p 
counts,  which  every  nation  gives  of  its  origin.  Upon 
reading  this  book,  we  find  it  full  of  prodigies  and  mi'* 
racles.  It  gives  an  account  of  a  ftate  of  the  world  and 
t)f  human  nature  intirely  different  from  the  prefent :  Of 
our  fall  from  that  ftate :  Of  the  age  of  man,  extended 
to  near  a  thoufand  years :  Of  the  deftru£tion  of  the 
world  by  a  deluge :  Of  the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  peo- 
ple, as  the  favourites  of  hefaven ;  and  that  people,  the 
countrymen  of  the  author :  Of  their  deliverance  from 
])ondage  by  prodigies  the  moft  aftonifhing  imaginable :  I 
defire  any  one  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  after 
ferious  confideratioh  declare,  whether  he  thinks  that  the 
f(^ihood  of  fuch  a  book,  fupported  by  fuch  a  teftimonyt 

*^  feveriffimo  de1e£lu,  ut  conftet  fides.  Mazime  autqp  |}al>en^a  funt  pro  fuCi 
*^  peAis  que  pendent  quomodecunque  ex  religioiiey  at  prodigia  Livi;  :  ^ec 
'*  minus  quae  inveniuntur  in  fcriptoribus  magife  naturalis,  aut  etiam  alch^- 
**  miacy  9c  hujufmodi  homiiubus  |  qui  tanquam  proci  funt  &  amatores  61-^ 
M  ^u|afttm»" 

Nov.  Orgaji.  Lib*  ^*  Aph.  $9. 
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would  be  more  extraordinary  and  miraculous  than  all  the 
miracles  it  relates  ;  which  is,  however,  neccffary  to  make 
it  be  received,  according  to  the  meafures  of  probability 
above  eftabliihed. 

What  we  have  faid  of  miracles  may  be  applied,  with- 
out any  variation,  to  prophecies  j  and  indeed,  all  pro- 
phecies are  real  miracles,  and  as  fuch  only,  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  proofs  of  any  revelation.  If  it  did  not  exceed 
the  capacity  of  human  nature  to  foretel  future  events,  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  employ  any  prophecy  as  an  argument 
for  a  divine  miffion  or  authority  from  heaven.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Chrijllan 
Religion  not  only  was  at  firft  attended  with  miracles, 
but  even  at  this  day  cannot  be  believed  by  any  reafon- 
able  perfon  without  one.  Mere  reafon  is  infufficient  to 
convince  us  of  its  veracity :  And  whoever  is  moved  by 
Faith  to  aflent  to  it,,  is  confcious  of  a  continued  miracle 
in  his  own  perfon,  which  fubverts  all  the  principles  of 
his  underftanding,  and  gives  him  a  determination  to  be- 
lieve what  is  moft  contrary  to  cuftom  and  experience. 


^%     ,  SECTION 
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Of  a  pAkTicuL AR  Providence  and  of  a 
FuTtjRE   State. 

I  Was  lately  engaged  in  ^onverfation  with  a  friend 
who  loires  fceptical  paradoxes ;  where  though  he  ad- 
vanced xMtiy  principles,  of  which  I  can  by  no  means  ap- 
prove, yet  as  they  feem  to  be  curious,  and  to  bear  {owe 
relatioii  to  the  chain  of  reafbning  carried  on' through  this 
c^^quiry,.  I  (ball  here  copy  them  from  my  memory  as  ac- 
ctuately  as  I  can,  in  ordet  to  fubmit  diem  to  the  judg<* 
jnent  of  the  reader. 

Our  converfation  began  with  my  admiring  the  fingular 
good  fortune  of  philofophy,  which  as  it  requires  intire 
liberty,  above  all  other  privileges,  and  flouriflies  chiefly 
from  the  free  oppofition  of  fentiments  and  argumentation^ 
received  its  firft  birth  in  an  age  and  country  of  freedom 
and  toleration,  and  Was  never  cramped,  even  in  its  moft 
extravagant  principles,  by  any  creeds,  confeffions,  or  pe- 
nal ftatutes.  For  except  the  baniflmient  of  Protago- 
ras, and  the  deatfh  of  Socrates,  which  laft  event  pro- 
ceeded partly  from  other  motives,  there  are  fcarce  any 
inftances  to  be  met  with,  in  antient  hiftory,  of  this  bi- 
gotted  jealoufy,  with  which  the  prefent  age  is  fo.  much 
infefted.  Epicurus  lived  at  Athens  to  an  advanced 
age,  in  peace  and  tranquillity  :  Epxcvreans  *  were  even 

Ij  3  admitted 
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admitted  to  receive  the  facerdotal  charaSer,  and  to  o£« 
ciate  at  the  altar,  in  the  moft  facred  rites  of  the  eftablilhed 
religion :  And  the  public  encouragement  f  of  penfions 
and  falaries  was  afforded  equally  by  the  wifeft  of  all  the 
Roman  emperors  J,  to  the  profcffors  of  every  k&  of 
philofophy.  How  requifite  fuch  kind  of  treatment  was 
to  philofophy,  in  its  firft  origin,  will  eafily  be  conceived, 
if  we  reflcft,  that  ci'en  at  prefent,  when  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  more  hardy  and*  robuil,  it  bears  with  mu^h  diffi- 
culty the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and  thofe  harft 
winds  of  calumny  and  perfecution,  which  blow  upon  it. 

You  admire,  fays  my  friend,  as  the  fingular  good  for- 
tune of  philofophy,  what  feems  to  refalt  from  the  natu«* 
ral  courfe  of  things,   and  to  be  unavoidable  in  every 
age  and  nation.     This  pertinacious  bigotry,  of  which  you 
complain,,  as  fo  fatal  to  philofophy,  is  really  her  f^ 
fpring,  who,  after  allying  with  fuperftition,  feparates  him-- 
felf  intirely  from  the  intereft  of  his  parent,  and  becomes 
her  moft. inveterate  enemy^  and  perfecuton    Speculative 
dogmas  of  religion,  the  prefent  occafions  of  fuch  furious' 
difputejT  cotild  not  pofiibly  be  cpuceived  or  admitted  in  the 
early  ?ges  of  t^e  world  j  when  mankind,  being  whdly  il- 
literate, formed  an  idea  of  religion  more  fuitable  to  their 
weak  apprehenfion,  and  compofed  their  facred  tenets  chiefly 
of  fuch  tale^  as  were  the  obje£b  of  traditional  belief,  more 
than  of  argument  or  difputation.    After  the  firft  alarm, 
therefore,  was  over,  which  arofe  from  the  new  paradoxes 
and  principles  of  the  philofophers ;  thefe  teachers  feem 
ever  after,  during  the  ages  of  antiquity,  to  have  lived  in 
great  harmony  with  the  eftablifhed  fuperftitions,  and  to 
have  made  a  fair  partition  of  mankind  between  them ; 
the  former  claiming  all  the  learned  and  the  wife,  and  the 
latter  pofieiSng  all  the  vulgar  and  illiterate. 

It  feems  then,  fays  I,  that  you  leave  politics  intirely 
out  of  the  queftion,  and  never  fuppofe,  that  a  wife  magi* 

•  Id,  fWiQt,^  f  Id,  k  Dio;, 
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ftrate  canjuftly  be  jealous  of  certain  tenets  of  philofophy, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  Epicurus,  which  denying  a  divine 
cxiftence,  and  cohfequently  a  providence  and  a  future 
ftatej  feem  to  loofen,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  ties  of  mo- 
tality,  and  may  be  fuppofed,  for  that  feafon,  pernicious 
to  the  peace  of  civil  fociety. 

I  know,  replied  he,  that  in  faft  thefe  perfecutions  ne- 
ver, in  any  age,  proceeded  from  calm  r^afon,  or  any  ex- 
perience of  the  pernicious  confequences  of  philofophyi 
tut  arofe  entirely  from  paffion  and  pr^udice.  But  what 
if  I  fliould  advance,  farther,  and  aflert,  that  if  Epicurus 
had  been  accufed  before  the  people,  by  any  of  the  fyco^ 
phants  or  informers  of  thofe  days,  he  could  eafily  have 
defended  his  caufe,  arid  proved. his  principles  of  philofo- 
phy  to  be  as  falutary  as  thofe  of  his  adverfaries,  who  en- 
deavoured, with  fuch  zealy  to  expofc  him  to  the  public 
hatred  and  jealoufy  ?  ^ 

I  wifh,  faid  I,  you  would  try  your  eloquence  upon  fo 
extraordinary  a  topic,  and  make  a  fpeech  for  Epicurus, 
which  might  fatisfy,  not  the  mob  of  Athens,  if  you 
will  allow  that  antient  and  polite  city  to  have  contained 
any  mob,  but  the  more  philofophical  part  of  his  audience, 
fuch  as  might  be  fuppofed  capable  6f  comprehending  bis 
arguments. 

The  matter  would  not  be  difficult,  upon  fuch  condi- 
tions, replied  he :  And  if  ypu  pleafe,  I  fliall  fuppofe  my- 
felf  Epicurus  for  a  moment,  and  make  you  ftand  for 
the  Athenian  people,  and  Ihall  deliver  you  fuch  an 
iiarangue  as  will  fill  all  the  urn  with  white  beans,  and 
leave  not  a  black  one  to  gratify  the  malice  of  my  ad-^ 
v^rfaries. 

Very  well :  Pray  proceed  upon  thefe  fuppofitions* 

I  come  hither,  O  ye  Athenians,  to  juftify  in  your 
afiembly  what  I  maintained  in  my  fchool^  and  find  my- 

h  4  ftlf 
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ifilf  impeached  by  furious  aiitagonifts^  iaftead  of  tntotn-^ 
Ing  with  calm  and  dlfpa0iooate  inquirers.  Your  deliber 
rations,  which  of  right  (hbuld  be  diic&icd  to  qtitftions  of 
public  good,  and  the  intereft  of  the  commonwealth,  a^e 
diverted  to  the  difquifitions  of  fpeciilatiye  pbilofophy^  ' 
and  thefe  magnificent,  but  perhaps  fruidefs  inquiries^ 
take  place  of  your  more  &qpiliar  but  more  uieful  occu- 
pations. But  fo  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  will  prevent  this 
abufe.  V[e  fhall  not  here  difpute  concerning  the  origin 
tad  government  of  worlds.  We  Ihall  only  inquire  how 
far  fuch  queftions  concern  the  public  intereft.  And  if  I 
can  perfuade  you,  that  they  are  intirely  indifferent  to  th« 
peace  of  fociety  and  fecurity  of  government,  I  hope  that 
you  will  prefently  fend  us  back  to  our  fchools,  thertf 
to  examine  at  leifure  the  queftion  the  moft  fublime, 
but,  at  the  &me  time,  the  moft  fpcculative  of  all  phSo* 
fophy#  / 

The  religious  philofophers,  not  fatisfied  mth  the  tra« 
ditions  of  your  forefathers,  and  dodrines  of  your  prieft^ 
(in  which  I  willingly  acquiefce)  indulge  a  rafii  curloiityt 
in  trying  how  far  they  can  eftablifli  religion  upon  th^ 
principles  of  reafon  i  and  they  thereby  excite,  ii^ad  of 
iatisfying,  the  doubts,  which  naturally  ariie  from  a  dili<* 
gent  and  fcrutinous  inquiry.  They  paint,  in  the  moft 
magnificent  colours,  the  order,  beauty,  and  wife  arn^i^- 
mentof  the  nniverfe;  and  then  aik,  if  fuch  a  glorious 
difplay  of  intelligence  could  proceed  from  the  fortuitous 
Goncourfe  of  atoins,  or  if  chance  could  produce  wha^t 
the  higheft  genius  can  never  fufficiently  admire.  I  ihall 
not  examine  the  juftnefs  of  this  argument.  I  ihall  allow 
k  to  b^  as  folid  as  my  antagonifts  and  accufers  can  de- 
fire.  Tis  fufficient,  if  I  can  prove,  from  this  very  rea- 
foning,  that  the  queftion  is  intirely  ipeculative,  aod  that 
when,  in  my  philofophical  difquifitions,  I  deny  a  provi-* 
dence  and  a  future  fiate,  I  undermine  not  tl^  founda^s 

tio^a' 
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tions  of  focte^,  btit  advance  principLes^  which  they  Acm^ 
^Ivesr  upon  their  own  topics,  if  they  argue  confidently^ 
muft  allow  to  be  folid  ^d  fatisfa^ory* 

You  then,  yirho  arc  my  accufera,  have  acknowlcged, 
that  the  chief  or  fole  argument  for  a  divine  exiftence 
(which  I  never  qiicftioned)  is  derived  from  the  order  of 
nature  5  where  there  appear  fuch  marks  of  intelligence 
and  defign,  that  you  think  it  extravagant  to  affign  for 
its  caufe,  cither  chance^  or  the  blind  and  unguided  force 
^matter.  Yoti  allow,  that  this  is  an  argument  drawil 
from  etkSts  to  caufes.  From  the  order  of  the  work, 
you  infer,  that  there  muft  have  been  projed  and  fore« 
thought  in  the  workman.  If  yoit  cannot  make  out  tbii 
point,  you  allow,  that  your  concluiibn  fails ;  and  yoti 
pretend  not  to  eftablMh  the  eontlufion  in  t  greater  lati* 
tude  than  the  phaehomena  of  nieiture  will  juftiiy.  Thele 
are  your  cohceffions.  1  dcfire  you  td  inark  the  confc'^ 
qiifHiQes, 

When  we  inkt  any  pai^kular^anfe  from  an  tfftAi 
we  muft  proportion  die  Cine  to  the'cther^  and  can  neve^^ 
be  allowed  to  afcribe  to  the  cfiiufe.afiy  qualities,  but  what 
«*€  eKadly  fufficjent^o  produce  thecrffea.  A  body  of 
teii  ounces.raifed  in  any  fcatemay  ferve  as  a  proof,  tiKic 
the  counterbafaincing  weight  exceeds,  ten  ounces ;  but 
ean  never  aflbrd  a  reafon  that  it  exceeds  a  hundred,  if 
die^aufeyaffignediorahy  effeA^  be  notfiifiicient  to  pro- 
diice  it,  we  muft.  either  rcjcSk  that  caufc,  or  add  to  it 
fuch  qualities  as  will  give  it  a  Juft  ^xroportiotv  to  th«{ 
eSeA.  But  if  we  afbribe  to.it  ferth^r  qualities,  or  affiroa 
II  capable  of  producing  otheridFcdib,  we  can  only  ihk 
4ulg!^|h^  licen^  Qf  iconje^re,  wA  arbitrarily  fapppfe 
ihi^^ex^^t^^  of  quaWes  mi  n^t^j  without  iff^ffin 
^avtbority.  j 

fTbe&me  rule  holds,  whethc;r  the  caule  affigned  h» 
hrute  uBConfiaou&.mattcr,  or  axa^ttonsd.iaielligsm  beiog^' 

If 
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If  the  caufe  be  known  only  by  the  tSe&j  we  never  ougfiir 
to  aiSgn  to  it  any  qualities,  beyond  what  are  precifely 
requifitc  to  produce  the  cffeft :  Nor  can  we,  by  any  rules 
of  juft  reafoning,  return  back  from  the  caufe,  and  infer 
other  eSeds  from  it,  beyond  thofe  by  which  alone  it  is 
known  to  us.    No  one,  merely  from  the  fight  of  one  of 
2^£uxis's  pictures,  could  know,  that  he  was  alio  a  fta« 
tuary  or  architcS,  and  was  an  artift  no  lefs  Ikilful  ia 
fione  and  marble  than  in  colours.     The  talents  and  taft^ 
difplayed  in  the  particular  work  before  us ;  thefe  we  ipay 
fafely  conclude  the  workman  to  be  poffeflcd  of..    The 
caufe  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  eScSt ;   and  if  we 
^a£Uy  and  precifely  proportion  it,  we  fhall  neyer  find 
in  it  any  qualities  that  point  farther,  or  afford  an.  infe- 
rence concerning  any  other  defign  ct  performance.  Such 
qualities  muft  be  fomewhat  beyond  what  is  merely  re-* 
quifite  to  produce,  the  effe A  which  we,  examine* 

Allowing,  therefore,  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of  the 
cxiftence  or  order  of  theuniverfe;  it  follows,  that  they 
poiTefs  that  precife  degree  of  power,  intelligence,  and 
betievolence,  which  appears  in  their  workman(hip ;  but 
nothing  farther  can  ever  be  proved,  except. we  c^l  in,  the 
afliftance  of  exaggeration  and  flattery  to  fijpply  the  de>- 
feds  of  argument  ahd  reafoning.    So  far- as  the  traces  jcC 
any  attributes,  at  prefent,  ap^ar,  fo  far  niay  we  cooh* 
dude  thefe  attributes  to  exift.     The.  fuppofition  of  far- 
ther attributes  is  mere  hypothefis ;  much  more,  the  hp*- 
pofition,  that,  in  diftant  periods  of  jplace  and  time,  there 
has  been,  or  will  be,  a  more  magnificent  difplay  of  thefe 
attributes,  and  a  fcheme  of  adminiftration  more  fuitable 
to  fuch  imaginary  virtues.     We  can  never  be  allowed  to 
mount  up  from  the  univerfe,  the  effe£l,  to  Jupiter,  the 
caufe  i  and  then  defcend  downwards,  to  infer  any  new^' 
cffed  from  that  caufe  ;   as  if  the  prefent  eSeSts  sdone 
were  not  intirely  worthy  of  the  glorious  attributes  which 

we 
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we  afcribe  to  that  deity.  The  knowlege  of  the  caufe 
being  derived  folely  from  the  effed,  they  muft  be  exaftljr 
adjufted  to  each  odier,  and  the  one  can  never  refer  to 
any  thing  farther,  or  be  the  foundation  of  any  new  inr 
ference  and  conclufion. 

You  find  Artaln  phasnomena  in  nature.  You  feek  a 
caufe  or  author.  Yx)u  imagine  that  you  have  found  him. 
You  afterwards  become  fo  enamoured  of  this  offspring  of 
your  brain,  that  you  imagine  it  impoflible  but  he  mufl 
produce  fomething  greater  and  more  perfed  than  the  pre- 
fent  fcene  of  things,  which  is  (o  full  of  iH  and  diforder. 
You  forget,  that  this  fuperiative  intelligence  and  bene- 
volence are  intirely  imaginary,  or,  at  leaft,  withcAit  any 
foundation  in  reafon ;  and  that  you  have  no  ground  to 
afcribe  to  him  any  qualities,  but  what  you  fee  he  has 
adually  exerted  and  difplayed  in  his  produdions.  Let 
your  god^^  therefoi^e,  Q  philofophers,  be  fuited  to  the 
prefent  appearances  of  nature:  And  prefume  not  to  alter 
Aefe  appearances  by  arbitrary  foppofitions,  in  order  td 
iuifdiem  to  the  attributes,  which  you  fo '  fondly  afcribe 
to  your  deities. 
•  When  priefis  and  poets,  fupported  by  your  authority, 

0  Athenians,  talk  of  a  golden  or  a  filver  age,  which 
preceded  the  jprefeiit  fcene  of  vice  and  mifery,  I  hear 
tfaem  with  atteution  and  with  reverence.  But  when  phi- 
lofophers, who  pretend  to  negle£l  authority,  and  to  cul- 
tivate reafon,  hold  the  fame  difcourfc,  I  pay  thciji  not, 

1  own,  the  fame  obfequious  fubmiffion  and  pious  defe- 
rence. I  afkj  who  carried  them  into  the  celeftial  re- 
gions, who  admitted  them  into  the  councils  of  the  gods, 
who  opened  to  them  the  book  of  fate,  that  they  thut 
raOily  affirm  that  their  deities  have  executed,  or  will 
execute^  any  purpofe,  beyond  what  has  aftually  appeared  ? 
If  they  teU  me,  that  they  have  mounted  on  the  fteps  or 

hj  the  gradual  afcent  of  reafgn^  and  by  drawing  i^ft* 
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ttnoMS  from  eSc&s  to  oaufe^  I  ftiU  bfift,  that  they  have 
aicM  the  afcent  of  reafon  by  the  wings  of  imagination  i 
^•Mvilfe  ^they  couU  not  thtt3  change  theii  manner  of  io« 
kK^iyf§ff^  and  argue  fiiom  ca^fe?  to  efFeds;  prefuming^ 
that  a  more  peifed  produ&ion  than  the  prdent  world 
yrottld  be  more  fuiuble  to  fuch  perfect  beings  as  the  gods, 
and  forgetting  that  diey  have  no  reafon  to  afcfibe  to  diefe 
celeitial  beings  any  perfection  or  any  attribute^  but  what 
oan  be,  found  in  the  prcfent  world* 

-  Hence  all^  the  fruitlefs  induftry  to  account  for  the  ill 
appearances  of  nature,  and  (ave  the  honour  >  of  the  gods} 
wbikwemuftacknowlege  the  reality  ctf  that  evil  and 
dfforder,  with  which  t)ie*  world  fo  much  abounds.  The 
obftinAte  and  iniractaUequalitks  of  mattefr  we  are  told^ 
QTihe  obfervance of  general, laws,  or  ibme  fuCh  reiLfon^ 
m  4ie  kAt  c9uSt9  wluch  controlled  the  power  and  bene^ 
volfncje  0f  JuNT^E,  and  obliged  him  to  create  mankind 
and  evfpry  iiinfible  cremufi  fo  imperfect  aod  fo  unhapigr^, 
Thefi;  attributes,  then,  «re,  it  baxOf  beforehand,  takei^ 
^  &W^r  >n  their  greate^  latitude.  And  upon  that 
fuppofition,  I  own,  that  fuch  conjectures  |nay,  perhap9s 
be  admitted  as  plauffl>le  foluaons  dT  tfie  ill  phenomena. 
]^ut  4^1 1  afki  Why  take  thefe attributes  for  grantee), 
or  why  afcifibe  to  the  caule  any  qualities  but  what  ac- 
tuaHy,;y;^)ea)r  in  the  effect  ?  Why  torture  your  brain  to! 
juftif)r^the  couife  of  nature  upon  fuppofitions,  which,| 
for  ^'i^bt^  you  know,  may  be  intirely  imaginary,  and. 
of  whipb.  there  are  to  be  found  no  traces  in  the  courfe  of 

^  Tb&religious  hypothec^  therefore,  muft  be  confidenNl^* 
qply^a^a^articular  m^9dx>f  accountingc^r  the  vjiibler 
ph^n^^i^^  of  th^  ^miverfe :  But  qo  juft  re^foner  wiatr 
orer  j^mfi^nr  to  infer  from  it  any  fingle  lapty  and  ^ter  xn?i 
afid  io^  tbe  pha^iomenf^,  in  §^  fingle  fim^cii^^  Ijf  jom 
tltfnk  th^  tl»e  ^ff>€tar%nce$  of  dkings  prpvfiT  (och  cai^^ 

..  ./  'ti«- 
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^ds  allowable  for  you  to  draw  an  iijftfence  conf^^ingv 
^e  exiftence  of  thde  caufes.  In  fuch  complic^ed  aii4 
(lihiime  fubjects,  every  one  ihould  be  indued  io  the; 
liber^r  of  conjecture  and  argument.  But  kpre  you  putbA. 
to  reft.  If  you  come  backward,  and  arguing  fron»  yqw 
inferred  caufes,  conclude,  that  any  other  fact  has  ex^fted,: 
qr  will  exift,  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  which  m»y  fefvi^ 
for  a  fuller  difplay  of  particular  attributes;  I  muftad^ 
moniih  you,  that  you  have  departed  from  the  method. cf. 
reafoning,  attached  to  the  prefent  fubject,  and  mu^  cer^ 
tainly  have  a4ded  fomething  to  the  attributes  of  .&q^ 
cauie,  beyond  -what  appears  in  the  effect ;  othetwife  yoii> 
could  never,  with  tolerable  fcnfc  or  propriety,^  ^d;  any. 
thing  to  the  effect,  in  order  to  render  it  more  woi^y  q£{ 
i^ecaufe,  r  ; 

Whei)e,  then,  is  the  pdioufiiefs  of  that  doctrine,  whiehc 
I  teach  in  my  fchool,  or  rather,  which  I  examine  'm  my 
gardens  i  Or  wh4t  do  you  find  in  tlt&  whole  queftiiuv 
wherein  the  iecurity  of  good  morals,  or  the  peade^amt 
order  of  fociety  is  in  die  leafl^  concerned  ? 

I  deny  a  providence,  you  fay,  and  fupreme  govtr- 
Bour  of  the  world,  who  guides  the  courfe  of  events,  and^ 
fmnifhes  the  vicious  with  infariiy  and  difappoihtrnpnt,* 
and  rewards  the  virtuous  with  honour  and  fucceis.  In  al]' 
their  undertakings.  But  furtly,  J  deny  not  the  oourfe^ 
idelf  of  events,  wluch  lies  open  to  every  one's  impiiry 
and  examination.  I  acknowlege,  that,  in  the  prefent 
order  of  thmgs,  virtue  is  attended  with  more  peace  o£ 
mind  f ban  vice  ;  and  meets  with  a  more  favourable  re«r 
cepdon  from  the  world.  I  am  fenfibk,  that,  aecording^ 
tp  the. paft  experience  of  mankind,  friendfhip  b  the  chiefi 
jpy  of  human  lifis,  and  moderation  the  oidy  fcrurce  ofi 
tranquillity  and  happinefs.  T  never  balance  between  the 
virtuous  and  the  vicious  courfe  of  life ;  but  am  limfible^ 
0iat|  to  a  yft\l  diipofedjnind,  every  advantage  is  on  tbet 
^      •  fide 
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fide  of  the  former.    And  what  can  you  fay  more,  allowing 
all  your  fuppofitions  and  reafonings  ?  You  tell  me,  indeed, 
that  this  difpofition  of  things  proceeds  from  intelligence 
and  defign.    But  whatever  it  proceeds  from,  the  difpo- 
fition itfelf,  oh  which  depends  our  happinefs  or  mifery, 
and  CQnfequently  our  conduft  and  deportment  in  life,  is 
ftill  die  fame.    'Tis  ftill  open  for  me,  as  well  as  you,  to 
regulate  my  behaviour,  by  my  experience  of  paft  events. 
And  if  you  affirm,  that,  while  a  divine  providence  is  al- 
lowed, and  a  fupremc  diftributive  juftice  in  the  univerfc, 
I  ought  to  expeft  fome  more  particular  reward  of  the 
good,  and  punifliment  of  the  bad,  beyond  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  events;  I  here  find  the  fame  fallacy,  which  I 
have  before  endeavoured  to  deted.    You  perfift  in  ima- 
ginbg,  that,  if  we  grant  that  divine  exiftence,  for  which 
you  fo  carneftly  contend,  you  may  fafely  infer  confc- 
quences  from  it,  and  add  fomething  to  the  Experienced 
©rder  of  nature,  by  arguing  from  the  attributes  which 
you  afcribe  to  your  gods.     You  feem  not  to  remember, 
that  all  your  reafonings  on  this  fubjeft  can  only  be  drawn 
from  cflFe<as  to  caufes  ;  and  that  every  argument,  de- 
duced from  caufes  to  efFefts,  muft  of  neceffity  be  a  grofr^ 
fi)phifm ;  fince  it  is  impoffible  for  you  to  know  any  tiling 
of  the  caufe,  but  what  you  have,  antecedently,  not  in- 
ferred, but  difcovered  to  the  full,  in  the  cfFe<a. 

But  ivhat  muft  a  philofopher  judge  of  thofe  vain  rea- 
foners,  who,  inftead  of  regarding  the  prcfent  fcene  of 
things  as  the  fole  objed  of  their  contemplation,  fo  for 
reverfe  the  whole  courfe  of  nature,  as  to  render  this  life 
merely  a  paflage  to  fomething  farther  5  a  porch,  which 
leads  to  a  greater,  and  vaftly  different  building ;  a  pro- 
logue, which  ferves  only  to  introduce  the  piece,  and 
give  it  more  grace  and  propriety  ?  Whence,  do  you  Aink, 
can  fuch  philofopbers  derive  their  idea  of  the  gods?  From 
their  own  conceit  and  imagination  furcly.    For  if  they 

derived 
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derived  it  from  the  prcfent  phaenomcna,  it  would  never 
point  to  any  thing  farther,  but  muft  be  exaftly  adjufted 
to  them.  That  the  divinity  may  pojftbly  poffefs  attributes, 
which  we  have  never  feen  exerted  5  may  be  governed  by 
principles  of  a£tion,  which  we  cannot  difcover  to  be  fa- 
tisfied  :  All  this  will  freely  be  allowed.  But  ftill  this  is 
mere  poffibility  and  hypothefis.  We  never  can  have  rea- 
Ibn  to  infer  any  attributes,  or  any  principles  of  aftion  in 
him,  but  fo  far  as  we  know  them  to  have  been  exerted 
and  fatisfied. 

Are  there  any^marh  of  a  diftrihutive  juftice  in  the  world? 
If  you  anfwer  in  the  affirmative,  I  conclude,  that,  fince 
juftice  here  exerts  itfelf,  it  is  fatisfied.  If  you  reply  in 
the  negative,  I  conclude,  that  you  have  then  no  rea- 
fon  to  afcribe  juftice,  in  our  fenfe  of  it,  to  the  gods.  If 
you  hold  a  medium  between  affirmation  and  negation,  by 
faying,  that  the  juftice  of  the  gods,  at  prefent,  exerts  it- 
felf in  part,  but  not  in  its  full  extent;  I  anfwer,  that  you 
have  no  reafon  to  give  it  any  particular  extent,  but  only 
fo  far  as  you  fee  it,  at  prefent^  exert  itfelf. 

Thus  I  bring  the  difpute,  O  Athenians,  to  a  fhort 
ilTue  with  my  antagonifts.  The  courfc  of  nature  lies 
open  to  my  contemplation  as  well  as  to  theirs.  The  ex- 
perienced train  of  events  is  the  great  ftandard  by  which 
we  all  regulate  our  conduA.  Nothing  elfe  can  be  ap« 
pealed  to  in  the  field,  or  in  the  fenate.  Nothing  elfe 
ought  ever  to  be  heard  of  in  the  fchool,  or  in  the  clofet. 
In  vain  would  our  limited  underftandings  break  through 
thofe  boundaries,  which  are  too  narrow  for  our  fond  ima- 
ginations. While  we  argue  from  the  courfe  of  nature, 
and  infer  a  particular  intelligent  caufe,  which  firft  be- 
ftowed,  and  ftill  preferves  order  in  the  univerfe,  we  em- 
brace a  principle  which  is  both  uncertain  and  ufelefs. 
Tis  uncertain ;  becaufe  the  fubjeft  lies  intirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  bum^n  experience,    'Tis  ufelefs  j  becaufe 

our 
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our  knowlegc  of  this  caufe  being  derived  intirely  frmn 
the  cburfe  of  nature,  we  can  never,  according  to  the  rules 
6f  juft  reafohing,  return  back  from  the  caufe  with  ai^ 
new  inferences,  or  making  additions  to  the  cofnmpQ  sind 
experienced  courfe  of  nature^  eftablifh  any  new  principles 
of  condud  and  betiaviour.  « 

I  obferve  (fa^s  I,  finding  he  had  finiihed  his  harangue)- 
that  you  negle^l  not  the  artifice  of  the  demagogues  mt 
old ;  and  as  you  was  pleafed  to  make  me  ftand  for  the 
people,  you  infinutte  yourfelf  into  my  favour  by  em- 
bracing thofe  principles,  to  which,  you  know,  I  hanfe 
always  exprefled  a  particular  attachment.  But  atlQwiUS 
you  to  make  e](p^rience.(as  indeed  I  think  yon  oif^i^^ 
^e  pnly  ftandard  of  our  judgmefK  coficemiog  tim^-jmd 
alt  other  queftions  of  fadj  I  dov^t  aoC  but,,  from  ibe 
very  fame  experience,  to  which  ypu  aj^peal,  it  raxf.  be 
poffible.  to  refute  th^  reafoning,.  which  you  have  pul  .im» 
the  mouth*  of  Epic  onus.  If  you  (aWf  for  ififtam»,  • 
half-finifhed  building  i\u!Tdttnded  with  beapt  of  brick  and 
ilonie  and  mortar,  and  all  the  inftruments  of  mafoacjr  | 
could  you  not  infer  from  the  efied,  that  it  was  a  wc»k 
of  defign  and  contrivance  ?  And  could  you  not  retunt 
again,  from  this  inferred  caufe,  to  infer  new  additbnt  to 
the  effect,  and  conclude,  that  the  building  would  foon  be 
finiihed,  and  receive  all  the  fiuther  improvements,  whicb 
art  could  befiow  upon  it  ?  If  you  taw  upon  the  fea-fhore 
the  print  of  one  human  fbot,  you  would  conclude,  that  a 
man  had  pafled  that  way,  and  that  he.  had  alfo  left  the 
traces  of  the  other  foot,  tho'  effaced  by  the  rolling  of  die 
f^nds  or  inundation  of  the  waters.  Why  then  do  you 
fefufe  to  s^mit  the  fame  niethod  of  reafoning  with  re^ 
gard  tQ  t^e  order  of  nature  i  Copfider  the  world  and  the 
prefent  life  only  as  an  imperfeft  building,  firom  which 
you  can  infer  a  fuperior  intelligence  j  and  arguing  from 
^hat  fupei-ior  Intelligence,  which  can  leave  nothing  in^ 

pcrfcft; 
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fttfeA ;  why  may  you  not  lAfer  i  mere  fini(hed  ibbeme 
or  {dan,  which  will  receive  its  completion  in  fome  diftant* 
^riod  of  fpace  or  time  ?   Are  not  thefe  me^ods  ot  rea- 
foning  exa£Uy  parallel  ?    And  under  what  pretence  can 
you  embrace  the  one,  while  you  reje£i  the  other  i 

The  infinite  difference  of  the  fubje£ts,  replied  he,  is  a 
fufficient  foundation  for  this  difference  In  my  conclufions* 
In  works  of  human  art  and  contrivance,  'tis  allowable  to 
advance  from  the  effect  to  the  caufe,  and  returning  back 
from  the  caufe,  to  form  new  inferences  concerning  th0 
cffeft,  and  cjtamine  the  alterations  which  it  lias  probably 
undergone,  or  may  ftill  Undergo.  But  what  is  the  foun- 
dation of  this  method  of  reafoning  ?  Plkinly  this  j  that 
man  is  a  being,  whom  we  know  by  experience,  whofe 
motives  and  defigns  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  whofe 
]proje^  and  inclinations  have  a  certain  connexion  and 
Cbberence  according  to  the  laws  which  natute  has  efta« 
blifhed  for  the  government  of  fuch  a  crtature.  Whert^ 
therefore,  we  find,  that  any  work  has  proceeded  from  the 
ikill  and  induftry  of  man ;  as  we  are  otherwife  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  animal,  we  can  draw  a  hundred 
inferences  concerning  what  may  be  expelled  from  hrm^ 
and  thefe  inferences  will  all  be  founded  in  experience  and 
obfervation.  But  did  we  know  man  only  from  the  fingle 
work  or  produ^on  which  we  examine,  it  were  impoffible 
for  us  to  argMe  in  this  manner ;  becaufe  our  knowlege  of 
ail  the  qualities,  which  we  afcribe  to  him,  being  in  that 
cafe  derived  from  the  produiftion,  *tis  impoffiWe  they 
could  poini  to  any  thing  farther,  or  be  the  foundation  of 
any  new  inferences.  The  print  of  a  foet  in  the  fand 
can  only  prove,  when  confidered  alone,  that  there  was 
fome  figure  adapted  to  it,  by  which  it  was  produced  :  But 
the  print  of  a  human  foot  proves  likewife,  from  our  other 
experience,  that  there  was  probably  another  foot,  which 
alfo  left  its  impreffion,  though  effaced  by  time  or  other 
VqIt.  IL  M  accidents. 
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fcccident$.  Here  we  mount  from  thq  eSeSt  to  th^  c^wlpf 
and  defcending  again  from  the  caufe,  infer  alterations  ia 
the  tffcA ;  but  this  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  fam^ 
fimplc  chain  of  reafoning.  We  comprehend  in  thi&  cafe 
a  hundred  other  experiences  and  obfervations,  conco^-* 
ing  the  ufual  figure  and  members  of  that  fpeci^s  of  a«i-... 
ma],  without  which  this  method  of  argument  muft  bft 
confidered  as  fallacious  and  fophifticah 

The  cafe  is  not  the  iame  with  our  reafonings  from  the 
works  of  nature.  The  Deity  ip  known  to  us  only  by  hia 
produ<aions,  and  is  a  finglc  being  in  the;  univerfe^  not 
comprehended  under  any  fpecies  or  genus,  from  whofe 
experienced  attributes  or  qualities,  we  can,  by  analogy^ 
infer  any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.  As  the  univeifc 
Ihews  wifdom  and  goodnels,  we  infer  wifdom  and  good-r 
nefs.  As  it  (bows  a  particular  degree  of  thefe  per-> 
fcdlions,  we  infer  a  particular  degree  of  them,  precifely 
adapted  to  the  efied  which  we  exan^iine.  But  farther 
attributes  or  farther  degrees^  of  the.  fame  attributes,  we 
call,  never  be  authorifed  to  infer  or  fuppoie,  by  any  rule) 
cf  juft  reafoning*  Now  without  fome  fuch  licence  of 
fuppofition,  'tis  impoffible  for  us  to  argue  for  the  cauA^ 
or  infer  any  aljteration  in  the  effed,  beyond  whit  has  im«* ' 
mediately  fallen  under  our  obfervation.  Greater  good 
produced  by  this' Being  muft.ftill  prove  a  greater  degree 
cf  goodnefs :  More  impartial  diftribution  of  rewards  and 
punifhments  muft  proceed  from  a  fuperior  regard  to  juf- 
tice  and  equity.  Every  fuppofed  addition  to  the  works 
of  nature  makes  an  addition  to  the  attributes  of  the  Au-- 
thor  of  nature ;  and  confequently,  being  intirely  unfup- 
-ported  by  any  reafon  or  argument,  can  never  be  admitte4 
but  as  mere  conjecture  and  bypothefis  ^. 

•  In  general,  it  Jnay,  1  tkink,  be  eftabliflied  as  a  maxim^  that  mhtrt  pnf 
taulc  18  known  only  by  its  particular  cffefts,  it  muft  be  impoflible  to  infer 
iny  new  efFcfts  from  that  caufe  j  lince  ^hc  qualiticj,  which  are  rcquiDte  to 
lOFwkice  tbefcnew  effe^i  abng  with  the  fonneri  muft  ^Ither  be  different. 
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The  great  foiirce  of  our  riiiftake  in  this  fubjeft,  and 
bf  the  unbounded  licence  of  oonjeiShire,  which  we  in- 
dulge^ is,  that  we  tacitly  confrder  ourfelves^  as  in  the 
place  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  conclude,  that  he  will, 
on  every  occafion,  obferve  the  fame  conduft,  which  we 
outi^ves^  in  his  fitualion,  Would  have  embraced  as  rea-* 
fonable  and  digible-  But,  befides  that  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  nature  may  convince  us,  that  almoft  every  thing  is 
r^ulated  by  principles  and  maxims  very  different  front 
ours  J  befides  thi^  I  fay,  it  oiuft  evidently  appear  con- 
trary *6  idl  Aile  of  andlbgy  to  reafon,  frdm  the  inten- 
tions and  projefts  of  men,  to  thofe  of  a  Being  fo  diffe- 
rent, and  fo  tnoeh  fuperior.  In  human  nature,  there  is 
a  ceitaiii  experienced  coherence  of  dcfigns  and  inclina- 
tions ;  fo  thit  when,  from  any  fiwfts,  we  have  difc6ver^d 
one  intention  of  any  maai,  it  may  often  be  reafonable^ 
from  experience,  to  infer  another,  and  draw  a  long  chain 
tof  conclufions  concerning  his  paft  or  future  condufti 
But  this  method  of  reafoning  never  can  have  place  with 
tegar4  to  a  Being,  fo  remote  and.incomprehcnfible,  who 
t)ears  much  kfs  analogy  to  any  other  being  in  the  uni- 
verfe  than  the  fun  to  a  waxen  taper,  and  who  difcovers 
hirtlfelf  only  by  fohie  faint  traces  or  outlines,  beyond 
l/vliich  we  have  no  authority  to  afcribe  io  him  any  attri- 

tr  foperidr,  or  of  more  extcnfiv«  operation,  than  thofe  which  fimply  pro- 
doced  th^  tff^fit*  whcnte  alone  the  caufe  is  fvppofed  to  ht  knptvn  to  us.  We 
tan  ntver,  therefore,  have  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  exigence  of  thefe  qua- 
lities. *iro  fey  that  the  new  efFefts  proceed  only  from  a  c6ntinuation  of  th« 
fame  etoetg^;  which  ii  ahcady  known  from  the  fir/l  effects,  will  not  remove 
ihe  difficulty.  For  even  granting  thi«  to  be  the  cafe,  (which  can  felciom  be 
4appof(^d}.  the  very  continuation  and  cxertioii  of  a  like  enef-gy  (for  'tis  imJ 
poflible  it  can  be  abfolutely  the  fame)  I  fay,  this  exertion  of  a  like  energy 
in  a  different  period  of  fpace  and  tiriie  is  a  very  arbitrary  fappofiffon,.  aii^ 
'^b'at  there  cannot  poffiblyte  any  traces  6f  in  the  effedls,  from  which  all  our 
IcnowlegC  of  the  ciufB  is  otiginaUy  derived,  .  Let  the  iTtfirrtd  caufe  be  exaOly 
.  ftojpaTtlon^  (as  it  fliould  be)  to  the  known  effeft  j  and  'us  in^oflTiblc 
that  it  can  poffcfa  any  qaalitics,  from  whict  new  or  di^ercpt  cffcfts  can  hit 
Infitredi 
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bute  or  perfcaion-     What  we  imagTne  to  te  a  fupcnof . 
perfeaion  may  really  be  a  yefefi^.     Or  were  it  ever  Id 
much  a  perfeaion,  the  afcribing  it  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
where  it  appears  not  to  havef  been  nedly  everted,  to' thd 
full,  in  his  works,  favours  more  of  flattery  ^nd  p^ricgy- 
ric,  than  of  juft  reafoning  and  found  philofophy.     Alf  thi 
philofopby,  tWefore,  in  the  world,  and  all  the  religion > 
which  is  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  philofophy,  will  never 
be  able  to  carry  us  beyond  the  ufualtourfc  of  experience^ 
or  give  us  meafures  of  cortdiia  and  behaviotrr  different 
from  thofe  which  are  furhifhed  by  refleaiohs'on  Commoh 
life.    No  new  feft  can  ever  be  inferred  froiii  the  it\u 
<rious  hypothefis;  no  event  fofefteii  oi-  foretold;  no  re- 
ward or  punifliraent  expeaed  or  dreaded,  beyond  what!  !$ 
alreadyknowh  by  praaice  arid  obfervation.     Sb  that  ray 
apology  for  Epicurus  will  ftill  appear  folid  and  fatisfec- 
-tory ;  riot  have  the  polItltJal  interefts  of  fociety  any  con- 
liexion  with  the  philbfophkal  difput^s  concerning  met** 
phyficJS  arid  rellgioni 

There  is  ftill  one  drcumftance,  replied  1,  which  you 
feem  to  have  overlooked;    Though  I  flipuld  allow  yotir 
premifes,  1  muft  ftill  deny  your  conclufion.    You  co^- 
elude,  that  religious  ddarines  and  realbnin^s  ctfii  hate 
no  influence  on  life,  be^aufe  they  qu^ht  to  have  no  la- 
4kiencq  5  never  confidering,  that  men  reafpn  jjipt  in  the 
fame  manner  you  do,  but  draw  many  cdnfeqiiences  from 
the  belief  of  a  divine  Exiftence,  arid  fuppofc  ^at  the 
Deity  win  inflia  punifhments  on  vice,  an^  beftow  re- 
wards on  virtue,  beyond  what  Appear  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature.     Whether  this  reafoning  of  theirs  be 
juft  or  not,  iy  no  riiatter.    Its  influence  on  ^ their  li^^and 
ConduA  muft  ftill  be  the  fame.     And  thofe,  who  attempt 
to  difabufe  them  oif  fuch  prejudices,   may,  for  aught  I 
khow,  be  good  reaforiers,  but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  bp 
gpod  citizens  ^d  jipUtictans  s  fmce  they  free  men  frooi 
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one  reflramt  ^upon  their  paffions,  and  make  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  law^  of  fociety,  in  one  refpe£l,  more  eafy 
anJ  feciire.  . 

1  ^;  After  all^  I  p^ay,  perhaps,.  ?gr<^^  to  your  general  con- 
C^ufi(^c^ifi  f^vo^ur  of  liberty,  the'  upon  difFerent  premifes 
^qna  thofe,  on  y^hijch  ypu  endeavour  to  found  it.  I  think 
ih^t  the  ftate  ought  to  tolerate  every  principle  of  philo- 
f^phy  J,  nor  is  there  an  inftance  that  any  government  has 
jfuffered  in  its  political  i^terefts .  by  fuch  indulgence. 
There  is  no  enthufi^fin  among  pbilofophers  ;  their  doc- 
trsnes  are  not  very  alluring  to  the  people  i  and  no  re- 
flxaint  can  be  put  upon  their  reafonings,  but  what  muft 
be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  fciences,  and  even 
to  the  ftate,  by  paving  the  way  for  perfecution  and  op- 
preffion  in  points  where  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
more  deeply  interefted  and  concerned. 

But  there  occurs  to  me  (continue4  I)  with  regard  to 
your  main  topic,  a  difficulty,  which  I  fhall  juft  propofe 
to  you,  without  infifting  on  it;  left  it  lead  into  rea- 
fonings of  too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.  In  a  word, 
I  much  doubt  whether  it  be  poflible  for  a  caufe  to  be 
known  only  by  its  eff*e£l  (as  you  have  all  along  fup- 
poied)  or  to  be  of  fo  Angular  and  particular  a  nature  as 
to  have  no  parallel  and  no  fimilarity  with  any  other 
caufe  or  objeft,  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  obferva- 
tion.  *Tis  only  when  two /pedes  of  objeQs  are  found  to 
be  conftantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  infer  the  one  froni 
the  other ;  and  were  an  effeft  prefented,  which  was  in- 
tirely  lingular,  and  could  not  be  comprehended  under 
any  known  fpecies^  I  do  not  fee,  that  we  could  form  any 
conjedure  ot  inference  at  all  concerning  its  caufe.  If 
experience  and  obfervation  and  analogy  be,  indeed,  th^ 
only  guides  which  we  can  reafonably  follow  in  infe- 
rences of  this  nature  i  both  the  efFe£l  and  caufe  mu(( 
be^u:  a  fuiularity  and  refemblance  to  ptbef  effects  and 
M  3  cavif^ 
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caufes  which  we  know,  and  which  we  have  found,  ia 
many  inftances,  to  be  conjoined  with  ^acli  other.  I  Icay^ 
it  to  your  own  reflexions  to  purfue  the  confequences  of 
this  principle.  I  (hall  juft  obferve,  that  as  the  antagq- 
nifts  of  Epicurus  always  fuppofc  the  univ^fe,  an  cf- 
ftft  quite  lingular  and  unparalleled,  to  be  the  proof  of  a 
Deity,  a  c^ufe  no  lefs  fingular  and  unparalleled ;  your 
reafonings,  upon  that  fuppofition,  feem,  at  leaft,  to  me- 
rit our  attention.  There  is,  I  own,  fome  difficulty,  how 
we  can  ever  return  from  the  caufe  to  the  effeft,  and  rea- 
foning  from  our  ideas  of  the  former,  infer  any  alteratioi^ 
p|i  t}ie  latter,  or  any*  addition  t^  it. 
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Of  the  Academical  or  Sceptical 
pHiLosoPHy; 

PARTI. 

THERE  is  nbf  a  greater  number  of  pfailofophical 
reafonings,  difplayed  upon  any  fubjeft,  than  thofc*, 
which  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  and  refute  the  fal- 
lacies of  Atheijls\  and  yet  the  moft  religious  philofophers 
ftill  difpute  whether  any  man  can  be  fo  blinded  as  to  be  a 
fpeculative  athcift.  How  fliall  we  reconcile  thefe  contra- 
diftions  ?  The  knight-errants,  who  wandered  about  to 
clear  the  world  of  dragons  and  giants,  never  entertained 
the  leaft  doubt  with  regard  to  the  exiftence  of  thefe 
monfters. 

The  Scipiic  Is  jqiother  enemy  of  religion,  who  natu- 
rally provokes  the  indignation  of  all  divines  and  graver  phi- 
lofophers ;  tho'  'tis  certain,  that  no  man  ever  met  with 
JUiy  fuch  abfurd  creature,  or  converfed  with  a  maq,  who 
had  no  opinion  or  principle  concerning  anyfubje<Si,  either 
of  aftion  or  fpeculation.  This  begets-  a  very  naturd 
queftion ;  What  is  meant  by  a  fceptic  ?  And  how  far  It 
is  poffible  to  pulh  thefe  philofophical  principles  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  ? 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  fcepticifm,  antecedent  to  all  ftudy 

W\  pbilofopby,  which  is  much  inculcated  by  Dbs  Car- 
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TES  and  others(,  as^a  (by^i^ign  prttfemitim  ^amft  crmr 
nod  precipitate  jvdgnoent*  .  It  ceoosamciids  ail  univcKfal 
doubt,  not  only  of  air  our  iomtct  ophaon^  mod  pnach 
plc3j  but  ftlfo  of:9ur  ycrjr  facnltics;  of^iwkhofe  veracity^ 
lay  they,  we  muf^  aJTuro  ourfelTe^,  by  ai  chain  of  reafbiiv 
ingt  deduced  from  foxne  caiginal  principle^  which  cttnfiot 
poffibly  be  fallacious  oi  doceUful*  But  jieither  is  there 
lu^y  fufib  original  principle,  "which  has  a  prcrogative 
above  otherS)  that  «-&  fel&?cvident  and  txinvincing  i  Or 
if  there  were,  could  we  advance  a  ftep  beyond  it,  but  by 
the  ufe  of  thofe  very  fac^ltiqi,  of  which  w;e  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  already  difpident.  The  Cartesian  do^bt^ 
therefore,  were  it  ever  poflibic  to  be  attained  by  any.hu* 
man  creature  (as  it  plainly  is  not)  would  Jie  entirely  in- 
curable j  and  no  rcafoning  could  ever  bring  ys  to  a  ftatc 
of  afliiriance  and  conviflion  upon  any  fubjecft. 

It  muft,  however,  b&  cop^i^'ed,  that  tikis  fpecies  ef 
icepticifin,  when  naoa^e  moderate,  may  be  underftood  in 
a  very  reafon^e  fenfcj^  and  is  a  nectflary  pittparative  to 
^e  ilu(Jy  of  philofophy,  by  pr^fervifig  a  proper  impar- 
tiality in  our  judgments*  and  weaning  our  ihlnd  from  ^ 
thofe  prejudices,  which  we  may  have  imbibod  from  edt^'^ 
cation  or  r^fh  opinion.  To  bcgfn  with  dear  and  felf- 
evident  principles,  to  advice  by  timorous  and  furefteps^ 
to  review  irequently  our  cdndufions,  and  examine  acr 
curately  all  their  confc^quences ;  tho'  by  this  means  we 
{half  make  both  a  flow  and  a  fliort  progrefs  inK)urfyflems; 
are  the  only  methods,  by  which  we  can  ever  hope  to 
reaeh  truth,  and  atta^in  a  proper  ftability  and  certainty  in 
our  determinations, 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  fcepticifm,  cmpqui^it  to 
fcience  and  enquiry,  where  m^n  are  fuppofed  to  have 
difcovered,  either  the  abfolutefjidlacioufnefs  of  their  men- 
tal faculties,  or  their  unfitnejS  to  reach  any  fixed  deter- 
inination  ir^  all  thofe  curious  fubjeasof  fppculation,  about 

which 
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which^'dtfiy  af«^comfflOii*7  tmploy€d.  Ev^h  our  very 
fisn&siaie  bfoagbt^  intc^^di^u^Os  t>y  a  tertam  fpecies  of 
phabfqpbcas;  and  liie.  maxims  of  common  life  are  Tub* 
jelled  to  the  fame  doubt  as  the  moft  profound  principles 
oc  coRch^ons  of  met^phyiics  and  theology.  As  thefe 
paradoxical  tenets  (if  they  may  be  called  tenets)  are  to 
be  met  with  in  fome  pbUoibphers^  and  the  refutation  of 
tbem^n  ftveral,  they  naturally  excioe  our  curiofityi  and 
make  us  enquire  ii|to  the  arguments,  on  which  they  may 
)ie  founded. 

I  need  not  Infift  upon  thfe  more  trite  topics,  employed 
by  tht  fceptics  in  all  ages,  againft  the  evidence  oi  fenfe\ 
fuch  as  thofc  derived  from  the  imperfeftion  and  fallaciouf- 
nefs  of  bur  organs,  ort  numberlefs  bccafions ;  the  crook- 
tA  appearance  of  an  oar  in  water ;  the  various  afpe<Sls  of 
objefts,  according  to  their  different  diftances ;  the  double 
jim^ig^  which'  arife  frpm  the  preffing  one  eye ;  with  many 
ft^ther  aRjearandes  of  a  like  nature,  Thcfe  fceptical 
*ppics»  if^de^d,  ^re  only  fofficient  tp  pa?QVe,  thkt  the 
fi^Ckfes  alojp  are  not  impUcij^ely  to  be  depended  on )  but 
that  wtf  muft  correA  their  evidence  by  reafon^  and  by 
c;w/ideciatioo^»  derived  from  the  Aature  i>f  the  medium, 
thcdiftance^of  the  objcift,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  or- 
gan,, in  otder  to  render  th^m,  within  their  fphere,  the 
proper  criieria  of  tn;th  and  faKhood*  There  are  other 
more  profound  arguments  againft  the  fenfes,  which  ad- 
piit  Jiot  of  fo  eafy  a  fqltttjoh, 

it  feems  evident,  that  men  are  carried,  by  a  natural 
inftinft  or  prepoffeffion,  to  repofe  faith  in  their  fenfes ; 
and  that,  without  any  reafoning,  or  even  almoft  before 
the  Mfe  of  reafon^  we  always  fuppoie  an  external  uni- 
ywfe,  which  dq^ends  not  on  our  perception,  but  would 
pxift,  tho'  we  and  every  fettfible  creature  were  abfent  or 
^nihilatefi. ,  Eyen   the'  v^ixhzl  creation  are  governed 

by 
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by  a  Ukeopbion,  and  prcienre  this  belief  of  extor^^ 
obje(^,  in  all  their  thoughts^  ddagns,  and  actions. 

la  feems  alfo  evident,  that  when  men  follow  this  blini 
and  powerful  inftin^  of  nature^  they  sdways  fup^^ofe  die 
Very  images,  prefcnted  by  the  fenfea,  t&  be  die  external 
©bjeSs,  and  never  entertain  any  fufpicion,  that  the  ont 
are  nothing  but  reprcfentations  of  the  other.  Thii 
very  taWe,  which  we  fee  white,  and  which  we  fed 
bard,'  is  believed  to  exift,  independent  of  our  perception', 
and  to  be  fomething  external  to  our  mind,  which  per- 
ceives it.  Our  prcfence  bcftows  not  being  pn  it:  Our 
abfence  annihilates  it  not.  It  preferves  its  cxiftenqe 
uniform  and  entire,  independent  of  the  lltuation  of  ior 
telligent  beings,  who  perceive  or  contemplate  it* 

But  this  univerfal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  ia 
foon  deftroyed  by  the  flightcft  philofophy,  which  teaches 
us,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  prefent  to  the  mind  but  ah 
image  or  perception,  and  that  the  fenfes  are  only  the  in- 
lets, thro'  which  thcfe  images  are  received,  without 
being  ever  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourfe  be* 
twcen  the  mind  and  the  objedt.  The  table,  which  we 
-fee,  ftems  to  diminifli,  as  we  remove  farther  from  It: 
But  the  real  table  which  exifts  independent  of  us,  fufifers 
no  alteration:  It  was,  therefore,  nothing  but  its  image, 
which  was  prefent  to  the  mind.  Thefe  are  the  obvious 
diftates  of  reafon ;  and  no  man,  who  reflefls,  ever 
doubted,  that  the  exiftences,  which  we  confider,  when 
we  fay,  this  houfe  and  thfit  tree^  are  nothing  but  perceptions 
in  the  mind,  and  fleetiog  copies  or  reprefpntations  of 
other  exiftences,  which  remain  uniform  and  indepen- 
dent. 

So  far,  then,  are  we  neceOitated  by  itfafoning  to  con* 
tradift  or  depart  from  the  primary  inftindts  of  nature,  and 
to  embrace  a  new  fyftem  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of 

our 
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Oi!|f  fehfes,  Bot  here  phlWfophy  finds  itfclf  extremely 
^embarrafled,  when  it  would  jidKfy  this  new  fyftem,  and 
.  obrJate  ti^  caiViU  md  oly^^oins  of  the  fecptics.  It  caa 
m>  longer  pWd  the  infsdUUb  and  ir^efiftible  inftinA  of 
n^ure ;  For  that  led  U9  to  a  q^ite  differeot  fyftem,  whkb 
h  acknowlegpd  fialUble  snd  even  crronooud^  And  to 
juftify  this  pretended  philofophical  fyflrm,.  by  a  chain 
of  clear  and  convincing  argument,  or  even  s^py  appear- 
ance of  argument,  exceeds  the  power  of  all  human  ca* 
paqity* 

By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  the  percep- 
tions of  the  mind  mtift  be  caufed  by  external  objefls, 
entirely  diiFerent  from  them,  tho'  refembling  them  (if 
that  be  poffible)  and  could  not  arife  either  from  the  ener- 
gy of  the  mind  itfelf,  or.  from  thfe  fuggeftion  of  fome 
mvifible  and  unknown  fpirit,  or  from  fome  other  caufe 
l|ill  more  unknown  to  us?  'Tjs  acknowleged,  that,  ia 
|«uS):,  many  of  thefe  perceptions  arife  not  from  any  thing 
e?^texnal,  a$  in  dreams,  madn^I^,  and  other  difeafe^. 
And  nothing  can  be  more  inexplicable  than  the  manner, 
in  w^iich  bo4y  fhould  fo  operate  upon  mind  as  ever  to 
convey  an  image  of  itfelf  to  a  fubftance  fuppofed  of  £of 
di^erent^  and  even  contrary  a  nature. 

'Tis  a  queftion  of  faft,  whether  the  perceptions  of 
Ae  fenfes  be  produced  by  external  objefts,  refembling 
them  2  How  fhall  this  queftion  be  determined  ?  By  ex-» 
pirience  furely ;  as  all  otter  queftions  of  a  like  nature. 
But  here  experience  is,  and  mufl  be  entirely  filent.  The 
mind  has  never  any  thing  prefent  to  it  but  the  percep- 
tions, and  cannot  poflibly  reach  any  experieiwre  of  the|| 
connexion  with  objefls.  The  fuppofition  of  fuch  ^ 
connexion  is,  thefefoye^  wijHout  wiry  fpundation  in  rea- 
fening. 

To  have  recourfe  to  the  veracity  of  the  fupreme  Being, 
in^  ordef  tp  prove  the  yeraci^  pf  9*^:  fenfes,  is  furely 
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^fi^kinga  very  uii^xp^^  pircvit*  If  his  yer^qily  wera^ 
H  all  codAcerned  in  thia  matter)  oqr  fen^s  would  be^n^ 
tkdy  infiUliWe^  bfcanfe  it  i«  aot  poflSblp  that  he  can 
«yer  decdve.  Not  to  mention,  that  if  the  ej^t^m^k 
world  be  once  called  in  doubt,  wc  ihaJ)  hf^at  aiofstp 
fiod  arguments,  by  which  w«  may  proite  the  pci^nce,  of 
that  Being  or  any  of  his  attributes. 

This  is  a  topic,  therefore,  in  which  the  profdundet* 
and  more  philofophical  fcepfics  will  always  triuntph^ 
when  they  endeavour  to  introdirce  an  univcrfal  doubt  mta 
iffl  fubjedd  of  human  knowlege  and' enqviry*  Doyoit 
follow  the  inftinds  and  propei^es  of  jiaJture,  nsiy  they 
fey,  in  affenting  ta  the  v^eracity  of  fenfe?  But  thefe 
lead  you  to  believe,  that  the  very  perceptioii  or  fenfiUe 
image  i$  the  external  objed.  Do  you  difdaim  dus  prin^ 
dple^  in  order  to  embrace  amoreratioAaluopinion,  that 
Ae  perceptions  are  o^ly  rep^efentattcna  of  fomethiog 
external  ?  You  here  depart  from  your  natural  pstipen^ 
Ikies  and  more  obvious  feiitirfients  j  and  ycfcane  not  riMfe 
to  fatisfy  your  reafon,  which  can  never  find  any  con*- 
vincing  argument  from  experience  to  prove,  that  the 
perceptions  arc  connefted  with  any  external  objeds. 

There  is  another  fceptical  topic  of  a  like  nature,  dc- 
fhred  from  the  moft  profound  philofo{Ay ;  w^uchni^;ht 
0ierit  our  attention,  w«re  it  requiike  ta  dave^fo  deep^  in 
t>rdeF  to  difcover  arguments  and  reafonings,  whiob  -can 
^tvti  ft)  little  any  fisrious  purpOfe.  HTk  ttoa^erfeHy  al» 
lowed  by  modern  enquirers,  that  all  the  fenfible  qua- 
lities of  objefls,  fuch  as  hard,  fbft,  hot,  cold,  white, 
Uack,,  £5'<r.  are  merely  fecondaiy,  and  exift  not;  in  the 
objeds  themfelvesy  but  are  perception^  ,of  the  inind, 
without  any  external  archetype  or  model,  which  they 
reprefent.  If  this  be  allowed,  with  regard  to  fecondary 
qualities,  it  muft  alfo  follow  with  regard  to  the  fi^pofed 
primary  qualities  of  extcnfion  and  iblidity  5  nor  <^n  the 
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htter  b^  atty  more  eiitiricd  t6  that  denomftiation  than  thi 
forrtier;  The  lAtit  x>€  tttcnfion  is  ehtirely  ae^isfred  fitoirt 
the  fcnfei  of  fi^ht  ahd  feeling  ;  and 4f  all  the  ijualkics^ 
^iepeelved  hj  tile  fenfes,  t^^  lift  the  miird,  ndt  in  the  ob^ 
jeft,  flic  feniii  eoftdttfioB'teHift  reach  the  idea  of  extent 
fion^,  whicl  'U  whdffjr  ^ibpchdeni  on  th^  fehfiblfc  ideas  ot 
the  ideas  of  fecondary  qualities.  NothWg  tan  fave  «^ 
fir<MR  tW3i:ondiifioJii,  h^%  the  aflertkig^  tb^t  th^  ideas  of 
tjiofe  primal^  qUiditie* aife  attained  by  Jijlradiion  5  whiqhg 
if  we  isxanline  accurately,  vw  ihall  fiiid  to  be  unintelU* 
gibl^^'ind  even  abfiitd. '  An  entonfion^  ^t  is  neitbet 
taasgibleinorTifihle,  cainiot  pofl^bly  bb  cojiceivtd  :  An<i 
a  taAgiMB  ot  vifible  cxtenfioH)  which  is  nekfaor  hard  nor 
fyk^  Made  mor  while,  is  equaUy  beyond  the  reach  of  hu# 
una  oonceptiion^  Let  any  man  try  to  conceive  a  tri- 
im^e  ia  genera),  which  is  n^ithnt  J/oceies  x^^  Scalfrnm^ 
wot  has*  any  particular  leipgth  nor  proportioa  of  fides  | 
and  he  inrill  foon  perceive  the  abfurdiiy  of  all  tbq  fcho-^ 
iaftic  notiana  vriib  j-egai^d  t9  abib^ioa .  and  general 
ideas*.  .      , 

Thus  the  firft  phHofophiQal  objeftion  to  the  evidei^e 
of  fenfe  or  to  the  opinion  of  external  exiftence  confifts  in 
diis,  thatfucfa  an  opinion,  if  refted  on  natural  inftind, 
is<  contrwy  to  reafon,  and  if  referred  to  jrcafon,  is  con- 
trary to  natural  inftxniSt,  anc^at  the  fame  time  carries  n^ 
lational^  evidoice  with  it^  to  convince  an  imparttal  cn^ 
-quirer.    Tbe  fecond  objeftion  goes  fartheri  and  reprq- 

•  X)ii8  w^\u?aeat4^drawairom^  Dj^  BxrkxeTv5  and  indeed  nwft  of  the 
^vritings  of  that.yei^  ipgcnious  author  form  t)ic  beft  leflbns  of  fcepticifm, 
Ivhich  are  tb  be' found  eithef  among  tfit"  atiti^nt  or  modern  philofopherf, 
llkrt'x  nw?  empted.    He*  prof^flc^  kovit^,  m  Ms  tilk^dge  (suidt  uo- 

V^  at  againfl  thf  atheiils  and  frec-thinkerB.  But  that  ajl  his  arguments, 
tho*  otherwise  intended,  are,  in  reility,  merely  fceptical,  appears  from  thif> 
'fhar'^^  ^aJikii  of  no  anftotr  aniprodnte  no  conkftBtorrk  Th^lr  onTy  efffea  is 
td  cifil^.tlut  ni(n<KMtary  «maxQme]|&  «idr  k|:a^ol^tion  and '  confufion,'  which 
It  the  refttlt  of  fcepticiim. 

fC|ltS 
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fcnts  this  opinion  as  contrary  ta  reafon  5  kt  feafl^  if  H 
be  a  principle  of  reafony  that  all  fenfible  qadltierate  iif 
the  mind,  not  in  the  objcdl* 

P  A   R   T     IL 

It  may  feem  a  very  extravagant  attemt>t  of  the  fceptict 
to  dkftroy  rea/m  by  argument  and  ratiocination ;  yet  is 
this  the  grand  (cope  of  all  their  enquiries  and  dtfpntes* 
They  endeavour  to  find  obje^ions,  both  to  our  ab^ad 
rea&)nings,  and  to  thofe  which  regard  matter  of  fa£t  and 
txiftence* 

The  chief  obje£Hoil  againft  all  ahJlmSf  reafoniitgis  ii 
derived  from  the  ideas  of  fpace  and  time;  ideas,  which, 
in  common  life  and  to  a  carelefs  view^  are  very  clear 
and  intelligible,  but  wlien  they  pafs  thro*  the  fcfutiny  oi 
Ae  profound  fciences  (and  they  are  the  chief  obje<ft  of 
thefe  fciences)  afford  principles  which  feem  full  of  ab^ 
furdity  and  contradfaion.  No  ^rieftly  dogfhas,  invented 
on  purpofe  to  tame  and  fubdue  the  rebellious  reafon  oif 
mankind,  ever  fhockcd  common  fenfe  more  than  th^ 
doArine  of  the  infinite  divifibility  of  extenfion,  with  its 
confequences ;  as  they  are  pompoufly  difplayed'  by  all 
geometricians  and  mctaphyficians,  with  a  kind  of  triumph 
and  exultation •  A  real  quantity,  infinitely  l^fsthan  any 
finite  quantity,  containing  quantities,  infinitely  lefs  thari 
itfelf,  and  fo  on,  in  infinitum ;  this  is  an  edifice  fo  bold 
and  prodigious,  that  it  is  too  weighty  for  any  pttlended 
demohftration  to  fapport,  becaufe  it  Ibocks  ^e  clea?eft 
and  moft  natural  principles  of  human  rcaibn**      But 

what 

•  Whatever  clilpu^^^  th<re  may  be  about  njathimitlcal  points^  "wciit^ft 
allow  that  there  are  phyfical  points  ;  that  U,  parts  6f  extenfiony  whlc^ii 
cannot  be  divided  or  leffened,  either  by  the  eye  or  imagination.  Thefc  imagcj^ 
then,  whidh  are  prcfent  to  the  fancy  or  fenfcs,  are  abfolutely  i^vxfiblc,  a^M 
confe^uently  muft  be  allowed  by  mathematicians  to  be  infiiiitdy  lefs  than  any 

leal 
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what  rented  the  matter  more  extraordinary,  is,  that 
thefe  feemm^Y  abfuf  d  opinions  are  fiipportcd  by  a  chairt 
of  reafoning,  the  cleareft  and  moft  natural;  nor  is  k 
poffible  for  us  to  allow  the  preniifes  without  admitting 
the  comfequ^nces.  Nothing  can  be  niore  convincing  and 
fatisfa£Kory  than  all  the  conclufions  concerning  the  pro- 
perties of  circles  ^d  triangles ;  and  yet,  when  thefe  are 
once  received,  how  can  we  deny,  that  the  angle  of  con- 
Ud  between  a  circle  ^nd  its  tangent  is  in&iitely  lefs  than 
any  re<^liflu^l  angle,  that  as  you  may  increafb  the  dia**. 
meter  of  the  cinc^  in  infinitum^  this  angle  of  contaft 
becomes  ilill  lefs,  even  in  infinitumj  and  that  the  angle 
of  contaft  between  other  curves  and  their  tangents  may 
be  infinitely  lefs  than  thofe  between  any  circle  and  ita 
tangent,  and  fo  on,  in  infinitum  ?  The  deraonftration  of 
thefe  principles  feems  as  unexceptionable  as  that  which 
proves  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two 
right  ones ;  tho'  the  lattjer  opinion  be  natural  and  eafy, 
and  the  former  big  with  contradidion  and  abfurdity, 
Reafon  here  feems  to  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  amaze- 
ment apd  fufpence,  which,  without  the  fuggeflions  of 
any  fceptic,  gives  her  a  diffidence  of  herfelf,  and  of  the 
ground  on  which  Ihe  treads.  She  fees  a  full  light,  which 
ilhiminates,  certain  places;  but  that  light  borders  upon  the 
moft  profound  darknefs.  And  between  thefe  Ihe  is  (t^ 
dazzled  and  confounded,  that&efcarce  can  pronounce 
with  certainty  and  affurance  concerning  any  one  objeft. 

The  abfurdity  of  thefe  bold  determinations  of  the  ah* 
ftraft  fciences  ieems  to  become,  if  poflible,  ftill  more^ 
palpable  with  regard  to  time  than  extenfion.     An  infinite 
number  of  real  parts  of  time,  paffing  in  fucceffion,  and 

teal  part  ©f  extenfion  ;  and  yet  nothing  appears  more  certain  to  reafon,  than 
that  an  infinite  number  of  them  compofes  an  infinite  extenfion.  How  much 
taore  tn  infinite  number  of  thofe  infimtely  finall  parts  t»f  extenfion,  which 
ate  flBl  fuppoicd  infimtely  divifible* 
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cxbaufted  one  after  another,  appears  fo  evident  a  codtri-ir 
diction,  that  po  man,  one  ihould  think,  wfaoie  judgmenC 
is  not  corrupted,  inftead  of  being  imprDved^  by  the 
fciences,  would  ever  be,ablc  to  admit  of  it. 

Yet  ftill  reafon  muft  remain  refUefs  and  unquiet,  even 
with  regard  to  that  fcepticifm,  to  which  ihe  is  led  by 
thefe  feeming  abfurdities  and  contradictions.  How  any 
clear,  diftinft  idea  can  contain  circiimftances,  contra« 
diflory  to  itfelf,  of  to  any  other  dear,  diftind  idea,  is 
abfolutely  incomprehenfible  *,  and  is,  perhaps,  at  abfurd 
as  any  propofition,  which  can  be  formed.  So  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  fceptical,  or  more  full  of  doubt  and 
hefitatioh,  than  this  fcepticifm  itfelf,  which  arifes  from 
fome  of  the  paradoxical  conclufions  of  geometry  or  the 
Icicnce  of  quantity  *. 

The  fceptical  objeSions  to  moral  evidence,  or  to  the 
jreafonings  concerning  matter  of  h&  are  either  pepulaf 
OT  philofophical.  The  popular  objeftions  are  dtrivtd  from 
the  natural  weaknefs  of  human  underftanding ;  the  corv* 
tradi<5lory  opinions,  which  have  been  entertained  in  dif- 

•  It  fccms  to  mc  not  unpoffiblc  to  avoid  thefe  abfurdities  and  contradic- 
tions, if  it  be  admitted,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  abftra^  or  general 
ideas,  properly  fpeaking;  btit  that  all  general  ideas  are^  mttaMtfp  particular 
ones,  attached  to  a  general  term,  which  recalls,  upon  occafiottf  other  parti- 
cular ones,  that  rcfemble,  in  certain  ciacumftances,  the  idea,  prefeat  to  the 
tnind.  Thu's  when  the  term  Horfe,  i^  pronounced,  we  immediaCely  figurft 
to  ourselves  the  idea  of  a  black  or  a  white  animal,  of  a  particular  fat  or 
figure  :  But  at  that  term  is  alfo  ufed  to  be  applied  to  animalf  of  other  co- 
lours, figures  and  fizes,  thefe  ideas,  tho*  not  actually  pefent  to  th^  tnaagi- 
nation,  are  eaiily  recalled,  and  our  reafoning  and  conclafion  procted  in  the 
fame  way,  as  if  they  were  adlually  prcfent.  If  this  be  admitted  (as  feeiM 
reafonable}  it  follows  that  all  the  ideas  of  quantity,  upon  which  mathema- 
ticians reafon,  are  nothing  but  particular,  and  foch  it  are  faggeil!ed  by  the 
fcnfes  and  imagination,  and  confequently,  cannot  be  infinitely  (H:vifiMe* 
'Tis  fufHcIent  to  have  dropt  this  hint  at  prdent,  without  proiecuting  it  any 
farther.  It  certainly  concerns  all  lovers  of  fcience  not  to  expofe  tbemldvM 
to  the  ridicule  and  ctntempt  of  the  ignoraat  by  their  coaclufioosj  and  thji 
Q^s  the  readied  folutionof  tiiefe  dificuUictf 
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ki^t  i^Qs  Mfid  nations ;  ifae  variations  of  our  judgment 
in  fi^ii^  ^healthy  youth  and  old  age,  profjperity  and 
aihirrQty  ;  tHO'  perpetusd  contradiction  of  each  particular 
tean's  opinions^and  fcptiments ;  with  many  other  topics 
of  that  kind.  'Tisncedlefs  to  infift  farther  on  this  head. 
The(e  obje£Uo|is  are  but  weak.  For  as,  in  common 
life,  we  reafon  every  moment  concerning  fa<St  and  ex- 
iftence,  and  cannot  poflibly  fubfift,  without  continually 
employing  ^his  fpecles  of  argument,  any  popular  ob- 
jections, derived  from  thence,  muft  be  infufficient  to 
deftroy  that  evidence*  The  great  fubverter  of  Pyrrho- 
nifm  or  the  exceiSve  principles  of  fcepticifm,  is  adiion, 
and  employment,  and  the  occupations  of  common  life. 
Thefe  principles  may  flourifh  and  triumph  in  the  fchools  ; 
where  it  is,  indeed,  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  refute 
thert.  But  as  foon  as  they  leave  the  fliade,  and  by  the 
prefence  of  the  real  obje£ts,  which  a<Etuate  our  paffions 
and  fentiments,  are  put  in  oppofition  to  the  more  power- 
ful principles  of  our  nature,  they  variifh  like  fmoak,  and 
leave  the  moft  determined  fceptic  in  the  fame  condition 
as  other  mortals. 

The  fceptic,  therefore,  had  better  keep  in  his  proper 
fphere,  and  difplay  thofe  philofophical  ohjedtions,  which 
arife  from  more  profound  refearches.  Here  he  feems  to 
have  ample  matter  of  triumph ;  while  he  juftly  infifts, 
that  all  our  evidence  for  any  matter  of  fa<a,  which  lies 
beyond  the  teftimony  of  fenfe  or  memory,  is  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  relation  of  caufe  and  elFea;  that  we  hav^ 
no  other  idea  of  this  rdation  than- that  of  two  objeds, 
which  have  been  frequently  conjoined  to^tth^v^  that  we 
have  no  arguments  to  convince  us,  that  obje£ts,  which 
have,  in  our  experience,  been  frequently  conjoined,  will 
Jikewife,  in  other  inftances,  be  conjoined  in  the  fame 
manner;  and  that  nothing  leads  us  to  this  inference  but 
cujjom  or  a  certain'^inllina  of  our  natures  which  it  is, 
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indeed  difficult  to  refift,  but  which,  like  other  inftin<aa, 
may  be  fallacious  and  deceitful.  While  the  fceptic  infifts 
upon  thefe  topics,  he  (hews  his  force,  or  rather,  indeed, 
his  own  and  our  weaknefs  ;  and  feems,  for  the  time  at 
leaft,  to  deftroy  all  affurance  and  conviftion.  Thefe 
arguments  might  be  difplayed  at  greater  length,  if  any- 
durable  good  or  benefit  to  fociety  could  ever  be  cxpcfted 
to  rcfult  from  them. 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  moft  confounding  objeiiiori 
to  excejfive  fcepticifm,  that  no  durable  good  can  ever  rc- 
fult from  it  5  while  it  remains  in  its  full  force  and  vi- 
gour. We  need  only  afk  fuch  a  fceptic.  What  his  mean* 
ing  is  ?  And  what  he  propofes  by  all  thefe  curious  refearches  ? 
He  is  immediately  at  a  lofs,  and  knows  not  what  to 
anfwer.  A  Copernican  or  Ptolemaic,  who  fupports 
each  his  different  fyftem  of  aftronomy,  may  hope  to  pro- 
duce a  convidion,  which  will  remain,  conftant  and  durable, 
with  his  audience.  A  Stoic  or  Epicurean  difplays 
principles,  which  may  not  only  be  durable,  but  which 
have  a  mighty  effeft  on  conduct  and  behaviour.  But  a 
Pyrrhonian  cannot  propofe  that  his  philofophy  will 
have  any  conftant  influence  on  the  mind :  Or  if  it  had, 
that  its  influence  would  be  beneficial  to  fociety.  On  the 
, contrary,  he  muft  acknowlege,  if  he  will  acknowlege 
any  thing,  that  all  human  life  muft  perifli,  were  his 
principles  univerfally  and  fteadily  to  prevail.  All  dif- 
courfe,  all  aiStion  would  immediately  ceafe ;  and  men  re- 
main in  a  total  lethargy,  till  the  neceffities  of  nature, 
unfatisficd,  put  an  end  to  their  miferable  exiftence.  'Tis 
true  y  (o  fatal  an  event  is  very  little  to  be  dreaded.  Na- 
ture \s  always  too  ftrong  for  principle.  And  tho'  a 
Pvrr^oniAn  may  throw  himfelf  or  others  into  a  mo- 
mentary amazement  and  confufion  by  his  profound  rea- 
sonings ;  the  firft  and  moft  trivial  event  in  life  will  put 
%o  ^ght  all  hw  doubts  and  fcruplcs,  and  leave  him  the 
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ikmcy  in  every  point  of  aSion  and  fpeculation,  with  the 
philofophers  of  every  other  feft,  or  with  thofc  who  never 
concerned  themfelves  in  any  philofophical  rcfearches. 
When  he  awakes  from  his  dream,  he  will  be  the  firft  to 
join  in  the  laugh  againft  himfelf,  and  to  confefs,  that  all 
his  objections  are  mere  amufements,  and  can  have  no 
other  tendency  than  to  fliow  the  whimfical  condition 
of  mankind,  who  muft  aft  and  reafon  and  believe  j  tho* 
they  are  not  able,  by  their  moft  diligent  enquiry,  to  fa- 
tisfy  themfelves  concerning  the  foundation  of  thefe  ope^* 
rations,  or  to  remove  the  objections,  which  may  be 
jraiifed  againft  them. 

PART     III. 

There  is,  indeeJI,  a  more  mitigated  fcepticifm,  or  acaJe* 
jnical  philofophy,  which  may  be  both  durable  and  ufeful, 
and  which  may,  in  part,  be  the  refult  of  this  Pvrrho- 
KiSM,or/iV^(^t;^fcepticifm,when  itsundiftinguilhed  doubts 
are,  in  fome  meafure,  correfted  by  common  fenfe  and 
reflexion.  The  greateft  part  of  mankind  are  naturally 
apt  to  be  afErmative  and  dogmatical  in  their  opinions ; 
and  while  they  fee  objeCls  only  on  one  fide,  and  have  no 
idea  of  any  counterpoifing  arguments,  they  throw  them- 
felves precipitately  into  the  principles,  to  which  they  are 
inclined ;  nor  have  they  any  indulgence  for  thofe  who 
entertain  oppofite  fentiments.  To  hefitate  or  balance 
perplexes  their  underftandings,  checks  their  paflion,  and 
fufpends  their  a£Uons.  They  are,  therefore,  impatient 
till  they  efcape  from  a  ftate,  which  to  them  is  fo  uneafy  ; 
anc^  they  think,  that  they  can  never  remove  themfelves  far 
enough  from  it,  by  the  violence  of  their  affirmations  and 
obftinacy  of  their  belief.  But  could  fuch  dogmatical  rea- 
foners  become  fenfible  of  the  ftrange  infirmities  of  human 
tinderftanding,  even  in  its  moft  perfeft  ftate,  and  when 
moft  accurate  and  cautious  ii\  its  determinations  3  fuch  a 
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.reflexion  would  naturally  infpire  them  with  more  ma-» 
defty  and    referve,    and  diminifh  their  fond  opinion  of 
themfelves,  and  their  prejudice  againft  antagonifts.     The 
illiterate  may  reflecft  on  the  difpofition  of  the  learned,  who, 
amidft  all  the  advantages  of  ftudy  and  reflexion,  arc  com- 
monly ftill  diffident  in  their  determinations  :    And  if  any 
of  the  learned  are  inclined,  from  their  natural  temper,  to 
haughtinefs  and  obftinacy,  a  fmall  tinfture  of  Pyrrho- 
nism might  abate  their  pride,  by  fliowing  them,  that  the 
few  advantages,  which  they  may  have  attained  over  their 
fellows,   arc   but  inconfiderable,  if  compared  with  the 
univerfal  perplexity  and  confufion,  which  is  inherent  in 
human  nature.     In  general,  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt, 
and  caution,  and  modefty,  which,  in  all  kinds  of  fcru- 
tiny  and  decifion,  ought  for  ever  to  accompany  a  juft  rea- 
foner. 

Another  fpeciesof  wz/V/^<!z/^^/fcepticifm,  which  may  be  of 
advantage  to  mankind,  and  which  may  be  the  natural  re- 
fult  of  the  Pyrrhonian  doubts  and  fcruples,  is  jhe  li- 
mitation of  our  enquiries  to  fuch  fubjefts  as  are  beil 
adapted  to  the  narrow  capacity  of  human  underftanding. 
The  imagination  of  man  is  naturally  fublime,  delighted 
with  whatever  is  remote  and  extraordinary,  and  running, 
without  controul,  into  the  moft  diftant  pirts  of  fpace  and 
time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  objefts,  which  cuftom  has 
rendered  too  familiar  to  it.  A  correft  Judgment  obferves 
a  contrary  method,  and  avoiding  all  diftant  and  high  en- 
quiries, confines  itfelf  to  common  life,  and  to  fuch  fub- 
jeSs  as  fall  under  daily  praftice  and  experience  j  leaving 
the  more  ^fublime  topics  to  the  embellifliment  of  poets  an4 
lorators,  or  to  the  arts  of  priefts  and  politicians.  To  bring 
iis  to  fo  falutary  a  determination,  nothing  can  be  more 
Serviceable,  than  to  be  once  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  force  of  the  Pyrrhonian  doubt,  and  of  the  im- 
poffibility  that  any*  thing  but  the  ftrong  power  of  natural 
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iflftinft,  could  frcp  us  from  it.  Thofe  who  have  a  pro- 
penfity  to  philofophy^  will  ftill  continue  their  refearches ; 
becaufe  they  reflc£l,  that  belides  the  immediate  pleafure, 
attending  fuch  an  occupation,  philofophical  decifions  are 
nothing  but  the  rcfle£lbns  of  common  life,  methodized 
and  correSed*  But  they  will  never  be  tempted  to  go 
beyond  common  life,  fo  long  as  they  confider  the  imper- 
fedion  of  thofe  faculties  which  they  employ,  their  narrow 
reach,  ^d  their  inaccurate  operations.  While  we  can- 
not givp  a  fatisfaftory  reafon,  why  we  believe,  after  a 
thoufand  experiments,  that  a  ftone  will  fall,  or  fire  burn ; 
can  we  ever  fatisfy  ourfelves  concerning  any  determina- 
tions which  we  may  form  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
worlds,  and  the  fituation  of  nature,  from,  and  to  eter- 
nity? 

This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  enquiries,  is, 
in  every  refpeft,  fo  reafonable,  that  it  fuffices  to  make 
the  flighteft  examination  into  the  natural  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  compare  them  to  their  objefls,  in 
order  to  recommend  it  to  us.  We  (hall  then  find  what 
are  the  proper  fubjeils  of  fcience  and  enquiry. 

It  fectns  to  me,  that  the  only  objeds  of  the  abftrafl 
fciences  or  of  demonftration  are  quantity  and  number, 
and  that  all  attempts  to  extend  this  more  perfedl  fpecies 
of  knowlege  beyond  thefe  bounds  are  mere  fophiftry  and 
illufion.  As  the  component  parts  of  quantity  and  num- 
ber are  entirely  fimilar,  their  relations  become  intricate 
and  involved  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  curious,  as  well 
as  ufeful,  than  to  trace,  by  a  variety  of  mediums,  their 
equality  or  inequality,  thro'  their  different  appearances. 
But  as  all  other  ideas  are  clearly  diftin£t  and  different 
from  each  other,  we  can  never  advance  farther,  by  all  our  . 
fcrutiny,  than  to  obferve  this  diverfity,  and,  by  an  obvious 
refleftion,  pronounce  one  thing  not  to  be  another.  Or 
if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  thefe  decifions,  it  proceeds 
entirely  from  the  undeterminate  meaning  of  words,  which 
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is  correfted  by  juftcr  definitions.  That  the  fquare  of  the 
hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  other  twofides^  can- 
not be  known,  let  the  terms  be  ever  fo  exadUy  defined, 
without  a  train  of  reafoning  and  enquiry.  But  to  con- 
vince us  of  this  propofition,  that  where  there  is  no  property^ 
there  can  be  no  injujiicey  *tis  only  neceflary  to  define  the 
terms,  and  explain  injuftice  to  be  a  violation  of  property. 
This  propofition  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  more  imperfed 
definition.  ^Tis  the  fame  cafe  with  all  thofc  pretended 
fyllogiftical  reafonings,  which  may  be  found  in  every 
other  branch  of  learning,  except  the  fciences  of  quantity 
and  number;  and  thefe  may  fafely,  I  think,  be  pro- 
nounced the  only  proper  obje£b  of  knowlege  and  dc- 
monftration.  , 

All  other  enquiries  of  men  regard  only  matter  of  fa£l 
and  cxiftence ;  and  thefe  are  evidently  incapable  of  de- 
monftration.  Whatever  is  may  not  be.  No  negation  of 
a  fa£l  can  involve  a  contradiftion,  The  non-exiftence  of 
any  being,  .without  exception,  is  as  clear  and  diftlnft  an 
idea  as  its  exiftence.  The  propofition,  which  affirms  it 
not  to  be,  however  falfe,  is  no  lefs  conceivable  and  intel- 
ligible, than  that  which  affirms  it  to  be.  The  cafe  is 
different  with  the  fciences,  properly  fo  called.  Every 
propofition,  which  is  not  true,  is  th^re  confufed  and  un- 
intelligible. That  the  cube  root  of  64  is  equal  to  the 
half  of  10,  is  a  falfe  propofition,  and  can  never  be  dif- 
tinftly  conceived.  But  that  C-ffiSAR,  or  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, or  any  being  never  exifted,  may  be  a  falfe  pro- 
pofition, but  ftill  is  perfe(aiy  conceivable,  and  implies  no 
con  trad  idlion. 

The  exiftence,  therefore,  of  any  being  can  only  be 
proved  by  arguments  from  its  caufe  or  its  effeft ;  and 
thefe  arguments  are  founded  entirely  on  experience.  If 
we  reafon  a  priori^  any  thing  may  appear  able  to  pro- 
duce any  thing.      The  falling  of  a  pebble  may,    for 
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aught  we  know,  cxtinguifh  the  fun ;  or  the  wifli  of  a  , 
man  controul  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  'Tis  only  ex- 
perience, which  teaches  us  the  nature  and  bounds  of 
caufe  and  efFeft,  and  enables  us  to  infer  the  exiftcnce  of 
one  obje£^  from  that  of  another*.  Such  is  the  founda- 
tion of  moral  reafoning,  which  forms  the  greateft  part  of 
human  knowlege,  and  is  the  fource  of  all  human  adtion 
and  behaviour. 

Moral  reafonings  are  either  concerning  particular  or 
general  fa£ls.  All  deliberations  in  life  regard  the  former ; 
as  alfo  all  difquifitions  in  hiilory,  chronology,  geogra- 
phy, and  aftronomy. 

The  fciences,  which  treat  of  general  fafts,  are  poli- 
tics, natural  philofophy,  phyfic,  chymiftry,  fcfr,  where 
the  qualities,  caufes,  and  effects  of  a  whole  fpecies  of 
obje£is  are  enquired  into. 

Divinity  or  Theology,  as  it  proves  the  exiftence  of  a 
Deity,  and  the  immortality  of  fouls,  is  compofed  partly 
of  reafonings  concerning  particular,  partly  concerning 
general  fafts.  It  has  a  foundation  in  reaforiy  fo  fzr  as  it 
is  fupported  by  experience.  But  its  beft  and  moft  folicl 
foundation  is  faith  and  divine  revelation. 

Morals  and  criticifm  are  not  fo  properly  objefts  of 
the  underftanding  as  of  tafte  and  fentiment.  Beauty, 
whether  moral  or  natural,  is  felt,  more  properly  than 
perceived.  Or  if  we  reafon  concerning  it,  and  endea- 
vour to  fix  its  ftandard,  we  regard  a  new  fad,  viz,  th(s 
general  tafte  of  mankind,  or  fome  fuch  faft,  which  may 
be  the  object  of  reafoning  and  enquiry. 

•  That  impious  maxim  of  the  anticnt  philofophy,  Ex  mbiloy  mh'ilft^ 
by  which  the  creation  «f  matter  was  excluded,  ceafes  to  be  a  maxim,  ac- 
cording to  this  philofophy.  Not  only  the  will  of  the  fuprcme  Being  may 
create  matter  j  but,  for  aught  we  know  a  prhrl,  the  will  of  any  other  being 
might  create  it,  or  any  other  caufe,  that  the  moft  wlvrnfical  imaginatioi^ 
cap  aifign* 

N  4  Whea 
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When  we  run  over  libraries,  perfoaded  of  thofe  prin* 
ciplcs,  what  havock  muft  we  make  ?  If  we  take  in  our 
hand  any  volume  ;  of  divinity  or  fchool  metaphyfics,  for 
inftance ;  let  us  afk,  Doe:  it  contain  any  abftrqlf  reafonr 
ings  concerning  quantity  or  number  ?  No.  Does  it  contain 
any  e»perinuntal  reafonings  concerning  matters  of  fa3  or 
exijlence?  No.  Commit  it  then  to  the  flames:  ^ox\% 
can  contain  nothing  but  fpphiftry  and  {Iluifion. 
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SECT.    I, 

1^  00  ME  objeds  produce  immediately  an  agreeable 
O  fcnfation,  by  the  original  ftru£ture  of  our  or- 
gans, and  are  thence  denominated  Good;  as  others, 
from  their  immediate  difagreeablefenfation,  acquire  the 
appellation  of  Evit.  Thus  moderate  warmth  is  agree- 
;ible  and  good ;  exceffive  heat  painful  and  evil. 

Some  objcfls  again,  by  being  naturally  conformable  or 
contrary  to  paffion,  excite  an  agreeable  or  painful  fenfa- 
tion  ;  and  are  thence  called  Good  or  Evil.  The  puniih- 
ment  of  an  adverfary,  by  gratifying  revenge,  is  good  j 
the  ficknefs  of  a  companion,  by  aflFcfting  friendfliip,  is 
^vil. 

2.  All  good  or  evil,  whence-ever  it  arifes,  produces 
various  paffions  and  afFedions,  according  to  the  light  in 
which  it  is  furveyed. 

When  good  is  certain  or  very  probable,  it  produces 
Joy  :  When  evil  is  in  the  lame  fituation,  there  arifes 
Grief  or  Sorrow. 
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When  cither  good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  it  gives  rife  te 
Fear  or  Hope,  according  to  the  degrees  of  uncertainty 
on  one  fide  or  the  other. 

Desire  arifes  from  good  confidered  fimply ;  and 
Aversion,  from  evil.  The  Will  exerts  itfelf,  when 
either  die  prefence  of  the  good  or  abfence  of  the  evil  may 
be  attained  by  any  a£tionof  the  mind  or  body. 

3.  None  of  thcfe  paiBons  feem  to  contain  any  thing 
curious  or  remarkable,  except  Hope  and  Fear^  virhich, 
being  derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil, 
arc  mixed  paffions,  that  merit  our  attention. 

Probability  arifes  from  an  oppofition  df  contrary 
chances  or  caufes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to 
fix  on  either  fide ;  but  is  inceffantly  tofled  from  one  to 
another,  and  in  one  moment  is  determined  to  confider  an 
obje£l  as  exiftent,  and  in  another  moment  as  the  contrary. 
The  imagination  or  undcrftanding,  call  it  which  you 
pleafe,  fluftuates  between  the  oppofite  views ;  and  tho* 
perhaps  it  may  be  oftener  turned  to  one  fide  than  the 
other,  it  is  impoiTible  for  it,  by  reafon  of  the  oppofition 
of  caufes  or  chances,  to  reft  on  either.  The  pro  and  con 
of  the  queftion  alternately  prevail ;  and  the  mind,  fur- 
keying  the  objcfts  in  their  oppofite  caufes,  finds  fuch  a 
contrariety  as  utterly  deftroys  all  certainty  or  eftabliihcd 
opinion* 

Suppofe,  then,  that  the  objefl:,  concerning  which  we 
are  doubtful,  produces  either  defire  or  averfion  5  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  according  as  the  mind  turns  itfelf  to  one  fide 
or  the  other,  it  muft  feel  a  momentary  impreffion  of  joy 
or  forrow.  An  objefl:,  whofe  exiftence  we  defu-e,  gives 
fatisfaflion,  when  we  think  of  thofe  caufes,  which  pro- 
duce it ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  excites  grief  or  uneafi- 
liefs  from  the  oppofite  confideration.  So  that,  as  the 
undcrftanding,  in  probable  que^ions,  is  divided  between 
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the  contrary  points  of  view,  the  heart  muft  in  the  fame 
manner  be  divided  between  oppofite  emotions. 

Now,  if  we  confider  the  human  mind,  we  fhall  ob- 
ferve,  that  with  regard  to  the  paffions,  it  is  ndt  like  a 
wind  inftrument  of  mufic,  which,  in  running  over  all 
the  notes,  immediately  lofes  the  found  when  the  breatK 
ceafesi  but  rather  rcfembles  a  ftring-inftrument,  where, 
after  each  ftroke,  the  vibrations  ftill  retain  fome  found, 
which  gradually  and  infenfibly  decays.  The  imagina- 
tion is  extremely  quick  and  agile ;  but  the  paffions,  in 
comparifon,  are  flow  and  reftive :  For  which  reafon, 
when  any  objcft  is  prefented,  which  affords  a  variety  of 
views  to  the  one  and  emotions  to  the  other;  tho'  the 
fancy  may  change  its  views  with  great  celerity;  each' 
ftroke  will  not  produce  a  clear  and  diftin£t  note  of  paf- 
fion,  but  the  one  paffion  will  always  be  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  the  other.  According  as  the  probability  in- 
clines to  good  or  evil,  the  paffion  of  grief  or  joy  predomi- 
nates in  the  compofition ;  and  thefe  paffions  being  inter- 
mingled by  means  of  the  contrary  views  of  the  imagina* 
tion,  produce  by  the  union  the  paffions  of  hope  or  fear. 

4.  As  this  theory  feems  to  carry  Its  own  evidence  along 
with  it,  we  fhall  be  more  concife  in  our  proofs. 

The  paffions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arife,  when  the 
chances  are  equal  on  both  fides,  and  no  fuperiority  cart 
be  difcovered  in  one  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  fitu- 
ation  the  paffions  are  rather  the  ftrongeft,  as  the  mind 
has  then  the  leaft  foundation  to  reft  upon,  and  is  toft 
with  the  greateft  uncertainty.  Throw  in  a  fuperior  de« 
gree  of  probability  to  the  fide  of  grief,  you  immediately 
fee  that  paffion  difFufe  itfelf  over  the  compofition,  and 
tinfture  it  into  fear.  Encreafe  the  probability,  and  by 
that  means  the  grief;  the  fear  prevails  ftill  more  aiid 
pipre,  'till  at  laft  it  runs  infenfibly,  as  the  joy  continually 
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diminiflies,  into  pure  grirf.  After  you  have  brou^  it 
to  riiis  fituarioii,  diminiQi  the  grkfi  by  a  Contrary  opo^a- 
tion  to  that,  which  encreafed  it,  to  wit,  by  diminiflving 
the  pro^bility  on  the  melancholy  fide ;  and  you  will  fee 
the  paffion  ?:Iear  every  moment,  'till  it  changes  infenfibly 
intpMope;  which  again  runs,  by  flow  degrees,  intojo]^ 
as  you  incr.eafc  tiiat  parf  pf  the  compofitipn,  by  the  in- 
cx^fe  of  the  probability.  Are  not  tbefe  as  plain  proofs, 
that  the  paflions  of  /ear  and  hope  are  mixtures  of  grief 
»nd  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a  proof,  that  a  coloured  ray  pf 
the  fun,  paifing  thro'a  prifm,  is  a  compofition  of  two 
others,  when  as  you  diminifli  or  Increafe  the  quantity  of 
cither,  you  find  it  prevail  proportionably,  more  or  lefs, 
in  the  compofition  ? 

5.  Probability  is  of  two  kinds  j  cither  when  the  ob- 
jea  is  itfclf  uncertain,  and  to  be  determined  by  chance  ; 
or  when,  tho'  the  objc£t  be  already  certain,  yet  it  is  un-<i 
certain  to  our  judgment,  which  finds  a  number  of  proofs 
or  prefumptions  on  each  fide  of  the  queftion.  Both  thefe 
kinds  of  probability  caufe  fear  and  hope  5  which  muft 
proceed  from  that  property,  in  which  they  agree ;  to  wit, 
the  uncertainty  and  fluftuation  which  they  beftow  oit  the 
paflion,  by  that  contrariety  of  views,  which  is  common 
to  iJoth. 

6.  It  is  a  probable  good  or  evil,  which  commonly 
caufcs  hope  or  fear;  becaufe  probability,  producing  an 
inconftant  and  wavering  furvey  of  an  objeft,  occafions 
naturally  a  like  mixture  and  uncertainty  of  paffion.  But 
we  may  obferve,  that,  wherever,  from  other  caufes,  this 
mixturfe  can  be  produced,  the  paflions  of  fear  and  hope 
will  arife,  even  tho'  there  be  no  probability. 

An  evil,  conceived  as  hzxdy  pojjible^  fometimes  produ- 
ces fear ;    efpecially  if  the  evil  be  very  great.     A  man 
,cannot  think  of  cxceflive  pain  and  torture  without  trem- 
bling. 
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blirtg,  if  he  runs  the  leaft  rifque  of  fufiering  them,  Thc^ 
foiallnefs  of  the  probability  is  compcnfated  by  the  great- 
»efs  of  the  evil. 

But  even  impoJpbU  evils  caufe  fear ;  as  when  we  tremble 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  tho'  we  know  ourfelves  to 
be  in  perfe<Si  fecurity,  and  have  it  in  our  choice,  whe-# 
ther  we  will  advance  a  ftep  farther.  The  immediate  pre-* 
fence  of  the  evil  influences  the  imagination  and  produces 
a  fpecies  of  belief  i  but  being  oppofed  by  the  refleftioa 
on  our  fecurity,  that  belief  is  immediately  retraced,  and 
caufes  the  fame  kind  of  paffion,  as  when,  from  a  contra- 
riety of  chances,  contrary  paflions  are  produced. 

Evils,  which  are  certain,  have  fometimes  the  fame  ef- 
kSt  as  the  poffible  or^  impoffible.  A  man,  in  a  ftrong 
prifon,  without  the  leaft  means  of  efcape,  trembles  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  rack,  to  which  he  is  fentenced.  The 
€vii  is  here  fixed  in  itfelf  5  but  the  mind  hUs  not  couraga 
to  fix  upon  it ;  and  this  fluctuation  gives  rife  to  a  paffioa 
of  a  fimiUr  appearance  with  fear. 

7,  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertaia 
as  to  its  exijlencey  but  alfo  as  to  its  kind^  that  fear  or  hope 
arifes.  If  any  one  were  told  that  one  of  his  fons  is  fud- 
denly  killed;  the  paffion,  occafioned  by  this  event, 
would  not  fettle  into  grief,  'till  he  got  certain  information 
which  of  his  fons  he  had  loft.  Tho' each  fide  of  the 
queftion  produces  here  the  fame  paffion;  that  paffion 
cannot  fettle,  but  receives  from  the  imagination,  which 
is  unfixed,  a  tremulous  unfteady  motion,  refembling^ht 
mixture  and  contention  of  grief  and  joy. 

8.  Thus  all  kinds  of  uncertainty  have  a  ftrong  con- 
nexion with  fear,  even  tho'  they  do  not  caufe  any  oppo- 
fition  of  paffions,  by  the  oppofite  views,  which  they  pre- 
fent  to  us.  Should  I  leave  a  friend  in  any  malady,  L 
ftiould  feel  more  anxiety  upon  kis  account,  than  if  he 
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wert  pjf efent ;  tho*  perhaps  I  am  not  only  incapable  of 
giving  him  affiftance,  but  likewife  of  judging  concerning 
the  event  of  his  (icknefs.  There  ate  a  thoufand  little 
ctrcumftances  of  his  iituation  and  condition,  which  I  de- 
fire  to  know ;  and  the  knowlege  Of  them  would  prevent 
that  fluduation  and  uncertainty,  fo  nearly  allied  to  fear« 
Ho&ACE  has  remarked  this  phxnomenon* 

Ut  ejjidens  tmplumibus  pidkts  avis 

Serptntum  aUapfUs  timet ^ 
Magis  reliSiis ;  non^  ut  adjit^  auxili 

Latura  plus  prafnitibus. 

A  virgin  on  her  bridal-night  goes  to  bed  full  of  fearak 
and  apprchenfions,  tho*  flic  expefts  nothing  but  pleafure. 
The  confufion  of  wiflies  and  jftys,  the  newnefs  and 
grcatnefs  of  the  unknown  event,  fo  embarrafs  the  mind,, 
that  it  knows  not  in  what  image  or  paffion  to  fix  itfelf. 

g.  Concerning  the  mixture  of  affeflions,  we  may  re- 
mark, in  general,  that  when  contrary  paffions  arife  from 
objedls  nowife  connected  together,  they  take  place  alter- 
nately. Thus  when  a  man  is  aiHifted  for  the  lofs  of  a 
law-fuit,  and  joyful  for  the  birth  of  a  fon,  the  mind, 
running  from  the  agreeable  to  the  calamitous  objeft; 
with  whatever  celerity  it  may  perform  this  motion,  can 
fcarcely  temper  the  one  affedHon  with  the  other,  and  re- 
main between  them  in  a  ftate  of  indifference* 

It  more  eafily  attains  that  calm  fituation,  v/hen  the 
fame  event  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  contains  fomething 
adverfe  and  fomething  profperous  in  its  different  circum- 
ftances.  For  in  that  cafe,  both  the  pafHons,  mingling 
with  each  other  by  means  of  the  relation,  often  become 
mutually  deflruflivc,  and  leave  the  mind  in  perfeil  tran- 
quillity. 

But  fuppofe,  that  the  objeft  is  not  a  compound  of  good 
afid  evil,  but  is  confidered  as  probable  or  improbable  in 

any 
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any  degree;  in  that  cafe  the  contrary  paffions  will  both 
€)(  them  be  prefent  at  once  in  the  foul,  and  inftead  of 
balancing  and  tempering  each  other,  will  fubfift  toge- 
ther, and  by  their  union,  produce  a  third  impreffion  or 
affe^on,  fuch  as  hope  or  fear. 

The  influence  of  the  relations  of  ideas  (which  we 
Ihall  afterwards  explain  more  fully)  is  plainly  feen  in  this 
affair.  In  contrary  paflions,  if  the  objeds  be  totally  dif^ 
ferent^  the  paffions  are  like  two  oppofite  liquors  in  differ- 
ent bottles,  which  have  no  influence  on  each  other.  If 
the  objcfls  be  intimately  ^^ff«^<^^^,  the  paffions  arc  like 
an  alcali  and  an  acid^  which,  being  mingled,  dcftroy 
each  other.  If  the  relation  be  more  imperfeft,  and  con- 
fifts  in  the  contradiSfory  views  of  they&;w^obje^,  the  paf- 
fions are  like  oil  and  vinegar,  which,  however  mingled, 
never  pcrfedUy  unite  and  incorporate. 

The  effeft  of  a  mixture  of  paffions,  when  one  of  them 
is  predominant,  and  fwallows  up  the  other,  (hall  be  ex* 
plained  afterwards. 

SECT.      II. 

r.  Besid:es  thofe  paffions  above-mentioned,  which 
arife  from  a  dired  purfuit  of  good  and  averfion  to  evil, 
there  are  others  which  are  of  a  more  complicated  nature, 
and  imply  more  than  one  view  or  confideration.  Thus 
Pride  is  a  certain  fatisfadion  in  ourfelvcs,  on  account  of 
fome  accompliftment  or  pofleffion,  which  we  enjoy: 
Humility^  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  diflatisfaftion  withour- 
felves,  pn  account  of  fome  defeft  or  infirmity. 

Love  Of  Friendjhip  is  a  complacency  in  another,  on  ac- 
count of  his  accomplifliments  or  fervices :  Hatrcdy  the 
contrary. 

2.  In  thefe  two  fets  of  paffions,  there  is  an  obvious  di- 

ftioaion  to  be  made  between  the  oljc^f  of  the  paffion  and 
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its  caufe.  The  objcft  of  pride  and  humility  is  felf :  Tfcf 
caufe  of  the  paflion  is  fome  excellence  in  the  former  cafe  ; 
fome  fault,  in  the  latter.  The  objeft  of  love  and  hatred 
IS  fome  other  pcrfon :  The  caufes,  in  like  manner,  arf 
cither  excellencies  or  faults. 

With  regard  to  all  thefe  paffions,  the  caufes  arc  what 
excite  the  emotion  5  the  objeft  is  what  the  mind  dlreft^ 
its  view  to  when  the  emotion  is  excited.  Our  merit,  for 
inftance,  raifes  pride;,  and  it  is  effcntial  to  pride  to  turn 
our  view  on  ourfelf  with  complacency  and  fatisfadion. 

Now  as  the  caufes  of  thde  paffions  are  very  numerous 
and  various,  tho*  their  objed  be  uniform  and  fimple  j  it 
inay  be  a  fubje6k  of  curiofity  to  confider,  what  that  cir- 
cumftance  is,  in  which  all  thefe  various  caufes  agree;  or^ 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  real,  efficient  caufe  of  the 
paffion.     We  (hall  begin  with  pride  and  humility. 

3.  In  order  to  explain  the  caufes  of  thefe  paiEons,  we 
muft  refleft  on  certain  principles,  which  tho'  they  have  si 
mighty  influence  on  every  operation,  both  of  the  under- 
ftanding  and  paffions,  are  not  commonly  much  infilled  on 
by  philofophers.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  ajfociation  of 
ideas,  or  that  principle,  by  which  we  make  an  eafy  tran- 
fition  from  one  idea  to  another.  However  uncertain  and 
changeable  our  thoughts  may  be,  they  are  not  entirely 
without  rule  and  method  in  their  changes.  They  ufual* 
!y  pafs  with  regularity,  from  one  objeft,  to  what  refem- 
bles  it,  is  contiguous  to  it,  or  produced  by  it  ♦.  When 
one  idea  is  prefent  to  the  imagination ;  any  other,  united 
by  thefe  relations,  naturally  follows  it,  and  enters  with 
more  facility,  by  means  of  that  introdudion. 

The  y^^^«i  property,  which  I  fliall  obferve  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  a  like  afTociation  of  impreffions  or  emotionsr 

t  8«e  £<iqtiir|  conccroii^  Human  Underftaoding,  SeO*  Ml. 
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All  refemhling  imprcffions  are  connefted  together^  and 
no  iTooner  one  arifes,  than  the  reft  naturally  follow* 
Grief  and  difappointment  give  rile  to  anger,  anger  to 
€nvy,  envy  to  malice,  and  malice  to  grief  again;  In 
like  manner,  our  temper,  when  elevated  with  joy,  natu- 
rally throws  itfelf  into  love,  generofity,  courage,  pride, 
and  other  refembling  aiFeflions. 

In  the  third  place;  it  is  obfervable  of  thefe  two  kindi 
rf  aflbciation,  that  they  very  much  affift  and  forward 
each  other,  and  that  the  tranfition  is  more  eafily  tnade^ 
where  they  both  concur  in  the  fame  objedt.  Thus,-  a 
,man,  who  by  any  injury  received  from  another,  is  very 
much  difcompofed  and  ruffled  in  his  temper,  is  apt  to  find 
a  hundred  fubjeSs  of  hatred,,  difcontent,  impatience, 
fear,  and  other  uneafy  paffions^  efjiecially  if  he  can  dif- 
fcoVer  thefe  fubjeds  in  or  near  the  perfort,  whd  was  thd 
bbjeft  of  his  firft  dliotion,  Thoft  principles  vfhich  for- 
ward the  tranfition  of  ideas,  here  concur  with  thofe 
which  operate  on  the  paflions  ;  and  both,  uniting  iaond 
aflion,  beftow  on  the  mind  a  double  impulfd* 

Upon  this  occafion,  1  may  cite  a  paflage  from  an  ele- 
gant writer,  wlio  exprefles  himfelf  iii  the  following  mari- 
ner*. *'  As  the  fancy  <ielights  in  every  things  that  is 
"  igreat,  ftrange,  or  beautiful,  and  \%  ftill  the  inord 
"  pleafed  the  more  it  finds  of  thefe  perfeftions  in  th6 
^^  fame  objeS,  fo  it  is  capable  of  receiving  new  fatisfad- 
"  tiott  by  thfc  afliftahce  of  another  fehfe.  Thus;  any 
*'  cbntinual  found,  as  the  mufic  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of 
*'  Waters,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  bc- 
*^  holder,  and  makes  him  more  attentive  to  the  feveral 
*'  b^auti^  of  the  place,  that  lie  before  him.  Thus,  if 
*'  there  arifes  a  frsterancy  of  fmells  or  perfumes,  they 
**  heighten  the  pleafure  of  the  imagi^iation,  and  make 
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<*  even  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  landfc^pe  appear 
•*  more  agreeable ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  fenfes  recotn- 
«*  mend  each  other,  and  arc  pleafanter  together  than 
*'  where  they  enter  the  mind  feparately :  As  the  different 
«<  colours  of  a  pifture,  when  they  are  well  difpofed,  fet 
**  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional  beauty  froih 
**  the  advantage  of  the  fituation/*  In  thefe  phsenomena, 
we  may  remark  the  affociation  both  of  impreiEons  and 
ideas ;  as  well  as  the  mutual  affiftance  thefe  aflbciations 
lend  to  each  other. 

4.  It  feems  to  me,  that  both  tfiefe  fpecies  of  relation 
have  place  in  producing  Pride  or  Humility^  and  arc  the 
real,  efficient  caufes  of  the  paffion. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  relation,  that  of  ideas,  there 
can  be  no  queftion.  Whatever  we  are  proud  of,  muft, 
in  foitte  manner,  belong  to  us.  It  is  always  our  knoyr- 
legc,  our  fenfe,  beauty,  poffeffions,  family,  on  which 
we  value  ourfelves.  Self,  which  is  the  ohje£l  of  the  paf- 
fion, muft  ftill  be  related  to  that  qu^ity  or  circumftance, 
which  caufes  the  paffion.  There  muft  be  a  connexion 
between  them ;  an  eafy  tranfition  of  the  imagination  j  or 
a  facility  of  the  conception  in  paffing  from  one  to  the 
other.  Where  this  connexion  is  wanting,  no  objcft 
can  either  excite  pride  or  humility ;  and  the  more  you 
weaken  the  connexion,  the  more  you  weaken  the  paffion. 

5.  The  only  fubjefl  of  enquiry  is,  whether  there  be  a 
like  relation  of  impreffions  or  fentiments,  wherever  pride 
or  humility  is  felt;  whether  the  circumftance,  which 
caufes  the  paffion,  produces  antecedently  a  fentiment 
fimilar  to  the  paffion ;  and  whether  there  be  an  eafy  tranf- 
fufion  of  thfe  one  into  the  other. 

The  feeling  or  fentiment  of  pride  is  agreeable ;  of  hu- 
mility,   painful.     An  agreeable  fenfation  is,    therefore, 
related  to  the  former  j  a  painful,  to  the  latterr    And  if 
4  wc 
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We  find,  after  examination,  that  every  object,  which 
produces  pride,  produces  alfo  a  feparate  pleafure;  and 
every  objea,  that  caufes  humility,  excites  in  like  manner 
a  feparate  uneafmefs  -,  we  muft  allow,  in  that  cafe,  that 
the  prefent  theory  is  fully  proved  and  afcertained.  The 
double  relation  of  ideas  and  fentiments  will  be  acknow- 
leged  inconteftable. 

6.  To  begin  with  perfonal  merit  and  demerit,  the  moft 
obvious  caufes  of  thefe  paffions ;  it  woidd  be  entirely  fo- 
reign to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  examine  the  fouiidation  of 
moral  diftindions.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the 
foregoing  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  paffions 
may  be  defended  on  any  hypothefis.  The  moft  probable 
fyftem,  which  has  been  advanced  to  explain  the  difference 
between  vice  and  virtue,  is,  that  either  from  a  primary 
conftitution  of  nature,  or  from  a  fenfe  of  public  or  pri- 
vate Intereft,  certain  charaflers,  bpon  the  very  view  and 
contemplation,  produce  uneafinefs;  and  others,  in  like 
manner,  excite  pleafure.  The  uneafinefs  and  fatisfac- 
tion,  produced  in  the  fpeftator,  are  eflential  to  vice  and 
virtue.  To  approve  of  a  charafter,  is  to  feel  a  delight 
upon  its  appearance.  To  difapprove  of  it,  is  to  be  fen- 
fible  of  an  uneafinefs.  The  paia  and  pleafure  therefore, 
being,  in  a  manner,  the  primary  fource  of  blame  or 
praife,  muft  alfo  be  the  caufes  of  all  their  effects;  and 
confequently,  the  caufes  of  pride  and  humility,  which 
are  the  unavoidable  attendants  of  that  diftinction. 

But  fuppofing  this  theory  of  morals  fhould  not  be  re- 
ceived ;  it  is  ftill  evident  that  pain  and  pleafure,  if  not 
the  fources  of  moral  diftinctions,  are  at  leaft  infeparablc 
from  them.  A  generous  and  noble  character  affords  a 
fatisfaction  even  in  the  furvey ;  and  when  prefented  to 
us,  tho'  only  in  a  poem  or  fable,  never  fails  to  charm 
and  delight  us.  On  the  other  hand,  cruelty  and  trea- 
chery difpleafe  from  their  very  nature  j  nor  is  it  poffible 
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ever  to  reconcile  us  to  thefe  qualities,  either  in  ourfclves 
or  others.  Virtue,  therefore,  produces  always  a  plcafure 
diftinct  from  the  pride  or  felf-fatisfaction  which  attends 
it :  Vice,  an  uneafmefs  feparate  from  the  humility  or  re- 
inorfe. 

But  a  high  or  low  coneeit  of  ourfelvcs  arifes  not  from 
thofe  qualities  alone  of  the  mind,  which,  according  to 
common  fyftems  of  ethics,  have  been  defined  parts  of 
moral  duty;  but  from  any  other,  which  have  a  con- 
nexion with  pleafure  or  uneafinefs.     Nothing  flatters  our 
vanity  more  than  the  talent  of  pleafmg  by  our  wit,  good 
humour,    or  any  other  accomplilhment  5   and  nothing 
gives  us  a  more  fenfible  mortification,  than  a  difappolnt- 
ment  in  any  attempt  of  that  kind.     No  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  tell  precifely,  what  wit  is,  and  to  (hew  why  fuch 
'  a  fyftem  of  thought  muft  be  received  under  that  deno-> 
mination,  and  fuch  another  rejected.     It  is  by  tafte  alone 
we  can  decide  concerning  it ;  nor  are  we  pofleft  of  any 
other  ftandard,  by  which  we  can  form  a  judgment  of  this 
nature.     Now  what  is  this  tafie,  from  which  true  and 
falfe  wit  in  a  manner  receive  their  being,  and  without 
which  no  thought  can  have  a  title  to  either  of  thefe  deno- 
minations ?    It  is  plainly  nothing  but  a  fenfation  of  plea- 
fure from  true  wit,  and  of  difguft  from  falfe,  without  our 
being. able  to  tell  the  reafons  of  that  fatisfaction  or  unea- 
finefs.    The  power  of  exciting  thefe  oppofite  fenfations 
is,  therefore,  the  very  eflence  of  true  or  falfe  wit ;  and 
confequently,  the  caufe  of  that  vanity  or  mortification, 
which  arifes  from  one  or  the  other. 

7.  Beauty  of  all  kinds  gives  us  a  peculiar  delight  and 
fatisfaction ;  as  deformity  produces  pain,  upon  whatever 
fubject  it  may  be  piaced,  and  whether  furveyed  in  an 
animate  or  inanimate  object.  If  the  beauty  or  deformity 
belong  to  our  own  face,  fhape,  or  perfon,  this  pleafure 
or  uneafinefs   is  converted  into  pride  or  humility  j   as 
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having  in  this  cafe  all  the  circumftances  requifite  to 
produce  a  perfed  tranfition,  according  to  the  prefent 
theory. 

It  would  feem,  that  the  very  elTence  of  beauty  confifts 
in  its  power  of  producing  pleafure.  All  its  efFeds,  there- 
fore, muft  proceed  from  this  circumftance :  And  if  beau- 
ty is  fo  uriiverfally  the  fubjeft  of  vanity,  it  is  only  from 
its  being  th^e  ^a^ufe  of  plesdfure. 

Concerning  all  other  bodily  accomplifbments,  we  may 
ebferve  in  gencraU  that  whatever  in  ourfelves  is  either 
ufeful,  beautiful^  or  furprizing,  is  an  objcfl:  of  pride; 
and  the  contrary,  of  humility.  Thefe  qualities  agree 
in  producing  a  feparate  pleafure  -,  and  agree  in  nothing 
die. 

We  are  vain  of  the  furprizing  adventures  which  we 
have  met  with,,  the  efcapes  which  we  have  made,  the 
dangers  to  which  we  have  been  expofed ;  as  well  as  of 
our  furprizing  feats  of  vigour  and  aftivity.  Hence  the 
origin  of  vulgar  lying  j  where  men,'  without  any  intereft, 
and  merely  out  of  vanity,  heap/  up  a  number  of  extraor- 
dinary events,  which  are  either  the  fi(S):ions  of  their 
brain;  or,  if  true,  have  no  connexion  with  themfelves. 
Their  fruitful  invention  fupplies  them  with  a  variety  of 
adventures ;  and  where  that  talent  is  wanting,  they  ap- 
propriate fuch  as  belong  to  others,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  vanity :  For  between  that  paflion,  and  the  fenti-* 
ment  of  pleafure,  there  is  always  a  clofe  connexion. 

8.  But  tho'  pride  and  humility  have  the  qualities  of 
our  mind  and  body,  that  is,  of  felf,  for  their  natural 
and  more  immediate  caufes ;  we  find  by  experience,  that 
many  other  obje&s  produce  thefe  affeftions.  We  found 
vanity  upon  houfes,  gardens,  equipage,  and  other  exter-p 
nal  objeds ;  as  well  as  upon  perfonal  merit  and  accom^ 
pliflunents.  This  happens  when  external  objcfts  ac- 
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quire  any  particular  relation  to  ourfelves,  and  are  affoci- 
ated  or  connefted  with  us.  A  beautiful  fifh  in  the  ocean, 
a  well-proportioned  animal  in  a  foreft,  and  indeed,  any 
thing,  which  neither  belongs  nor  is  related  to  us,  has 
110  manner  of  influence  on  our  vanity;  whatever  extra- 
ordinary qualities  it  may  be  endowed  with,  and  whatever 
degree  of  furprize  and  admiration  it  may  naturally  occa- 
fion.  It  muft  be  fomeway  aflbciated  with  us,  in  order 
to  touch  our  pride.  Its  idea  muft  hang,  in  a  manner, 
upon  that  of  ourfelves ;  and  the  traniition  from  one  to 
the  other  muft  be  eafy  and  natural. 

Men  are'  vain  of  the  beauty  either  of  their  country,  o|? 
their  county,  or  even  of  their  parifh.  Here  the  idea  of 
beauty  plainly  produces  a  pleafure.  This  pleafure  is  re-» 
lated  to  pride.  The  objeft  or  caufe  of  this  pleafure  is, 
by  the  fuppofition,  related  to  felf,  the  objeft  of  pride. 
By  this  double  relation  of  fentiments  and  ideas,  a  tranfi- 
tion  is  made  from  one  to  the  other .• 

Men  are  alfo  vain  of  the  happy  temperature  of  the  cli- 
inate,  in  which  they  are  born ;  of  the  fertility  of  their 
native  foil;  of  the  gopdnefs  of  the  wines,  fruits,  or  vic- 
tuals, produced  by  it ;  of  the  foftnefs  or  force  of  their 
language,  with  other  particulars  of  that  kind.  Thefe 
objefts  have  plainly  a  reference  to  the  pleafures  of  the 
fenfes,  and  are  originally  confidered  as  agreeable  to  the 
feeling,  tafte,  or  hearing.  How  could  they  become 
paufes  of  pride,  except  by  meaQS  of  that  tranfition  above 
explained?   .  ^ 

There  are  fome,  who  difcover  a  vanity  of  an  oppofite 
kind,  and  affe£):  to  depreciate  their  own  country,  in 
comparifon  of  thofe,  to  which  they  have  travelled.  Thefe 
perfons  find,  when  they  are  at  home,  and  furrounded 
^th  their  countrymen,  that  the  ftrong  relation  between 
•them  and  their  own  nation  is  fhared  with  fo  many,  that 
it  is  in  a  manner  loft  to  them ;  whereas,  that  diftant  re- 
lation 
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fation  to  a  foreign  country,  which  is  formed  by  their 
having  feen  it,  and  lived  in  it,  is  augmented  by  their 
confidering  how  few  have  done  the  fame.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  they  always  admire  the  beauty,  utility,  and  rarity 
of  what  they  met  with  abroad,  above  what  they  find  at 
home.  * 

Since  we  can  be  vain  of  a  country,  climate,  or  any 
inanimate  obje£):,  which  bears  a  relation  to  us ;  it  is  no 
wonder  we  fhould  be  vain  of  the  qualities  of  thofe,  who 
are  conneded  with  us  by  blood  or  friendfhip.  According- 
ly we  find,  that  any  qualities  which,  when  belonging  to 
ourfelf,  produce  pride,  produce  alfo,  in  a  lefs  degree, 
the  fame  aiFe&ion,  when  difcovered  in  perfons,  related  to 
lis.  The  beauty,  addrefs,  merit,  credit,  and  honours 
of  their  kindred  are  carefully  difplayed  by  the  proud,  and 
are  confiderable  fources  of  their  vanity. 

As  we  arc  proud  of  riches  in  ourfelves,  we  defire,  in 
order  to  gratify  our  vanity,  that  every  one,  who  has  any 
connexion  with  us,  fhould  likewife  be  pofleft  of  them, 
and  are  afhamed  of  fuch  as  are  mean  or  poor  among  our 
friends  and  relations.^.  Our  forefathers  being  conceived 
as  our  neareft  relations  ;  every  one  naturally  affefts  to  be 
of  a  good  family,  and  to  be  defcended  from  a  long  fuc^ 
ceffion  of  rich  and  honourable  anceflors^ 

Thofe,  who  boaft  of  the  antiquity  of  their  families, 
are  glad  when  they  can  join  this  circumflance,  that  their 
anceflors,  for  many  generations,  liave  been  uninterrupted 
proprietors  of  the  fame  portion  of  land,  and  that  their  fa- 
mily has  never  changed  its  pofleffions,  or  been  tranf- 
planted  into  any  other  county  or  province.  It  is  an  ad- 
ditional fubjeft  of  vanity,  when  they  can  boafl,  that 
thefe  pofTeffions  have  been  tranfmitted  thro^  a  defcent, 
compofed  entirely  of  males,  and  that  .the  honours  and 
fortune  have  never  pafled  thro'  any  female.  Let  us  en- 
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deavour  to  explain  thefe  phaenomena  from  the  foregoing 
theory. 

When  any  one  values  himfcif  on  the  antiquity  of  his 
family,  the  fubjefts  of  his  vanity  are  not  merely  the  ex- 
tent of  time  and  number  of  anceftors  (for  in  that  refpeS 
all  mankind  are  alike)  but  thefe  circumftances,  joined 
to  the  riches  and  credit  of  his  anceftors,  which  are  fup* 
pofed  to  refledt  a  luftre  on  himfelf,  upon  account  of  his 
Connexion  with  them.  Since  therefore  the  paffion  der 
pends  on  the  connexion,  whatever  firengthens  the  cour 
jiexion  muft  alfo  encreafe  the  paffion,  and  whatever  wea- 
kens  the  connexion  muft  diminiih  the  paffion.  But  'tis 
evident,  that  the  famenefs  of  the  pofleffions  muft  fireng- 
then  the  relation  of  ideas,  arifmg  from  blood  apd  kin* 
"^red,  and  convey  the  fancy  with  greater  facility  from  onp 
generation  to  another;  from  the  remoteft  apccftors  to 
their  pofterity,  who  are  both  their  heirs  and  their  defc^nd- 
ants.  By  this  facility,  tjip  fentiment  is  tranfinitted  more 
.  entire,  and  excites  a  greater  degree  of  pride  and  vanity. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  tr^nfmiffion  of  the  ho,- 
nours  and  fortune,  thro'  -^  fucceffion  of  males,  without 
their  pafEng  thro'  any  female.  It  is  an  obvious  quality  of 
human  nature,  that  the  imagination  naturally  turns  to 
whatever  is  important  and  confiderable ;  and  where  two 
pbjc(5ts  are  p^efented,  a  fttiall  and  a  great,  it  ufually  leaves 
the  former,  and  dwells  entirely  on  the  latter.  This  is  the 
reafon,  why  children  commonly  bear  their  father's  name, 
and  are  eftepme^  tp  be  of  a  nobler  or  meaner  birth,  ac- 
cording to  his  family.  And  tho'  the  mother  fhould  be 
polT^ft  of  fuperior  qualities  to  the  father,  as  often  happensj> 
the  general  rule  prevails,  notwithftanding  the  exception, 
according  to  the  dodrine,  which  Ihall  be  explained  after- 
wards. Nay,  even  when  a  fuperiority  of  any  kind  is  fo 
great,  or  when  any  other  reafons  have  fuch  an  efFe<9:,  as  to 
piake  the  children  rather  reprefent  the  mother's  family 
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fhzn  thefatber*s,  the  general  rule  ftill  retains  an  efficacy, 
iiifficient  to  weaken  the  relation,  and  make  a  kind  of 
preach  in  the  line  of  anceftors.  The  imagination  runs 
pot  along  them  with  the  fame  facility,  nor  is  able  to  tranf- 
fer  the  honpur  ^d  credit  of  the  anccftors  to  their  pofterity 
of  the  fame  name  and  family  fo  readily,  as  when  th^ 
tranfition  is  conformable  to  the  general  rule,  and  pafies 
thro'  the  male  line,  from  father  to  fon,  of  from  brother  to 
Jbrother. 

9.  But  propirty^  as  it  gives  us  the  fiilleft  power  and  au- 
thority over  any  obje(5):,  is  the  relation,  which  has  the 
greateft  influence  on  thefe  paffions*. 

Every  thing,  belonging  to  a  vain  man,  is  the  beft  that 
is  any  where  to  be  found.  His  houfes,  equipage,  fur^ 
niture,  cloaths,  horfes,  hounds,  excel  all  others  in  hi$ 
conceit ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  obferye,  that,  from  the  leaft 
^jlvi^ntage  i p  any  of  thefe,  he  draws  a  new  fubjeft  of  pride 
^nd  vapity.  '  His  wine,  if  you  will  believe  him,  has  9 
finer  flavour  than  any  other;  his  cookery  is  more  exqui- 
lite  J  his  table  more  orderly ;  his  fcrvants  more  expert? 
the  air,  in  which  he  lives,  more  healthful ;  the  foil,  which 
he  cultivates,  more  fertile  j  his  fruits  ripen  earlier,  and  to 

*  That  property  is  a  fpecies  of  relation,  which  produces  a  connefion  be- 
tween the  perfon  and  the  object  is  evident :  The  imagination  pailes  patural^ 
and  eafily  from  the  confideration  of  a  field  to  that  of  the  perfpi),  whom  it  be- 
longs to.  It  may  only  be  aflced,  how  this  relation  is  refolveable  ipto  any  of 
thofe  three,  viz.  caufation,  contiguity  and  refemblance,  which  we  have  affirm- 
ed to  be.  the  only  connecting  principles  among  ideas.  Tu  be  the  proprietor 
pf  any  thing  is  to  bjc  the  fole  perfon,  who,  by  the  laws  of  fociety,  has  a  riglft 
^0  difpofe  of  it,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it.  This  right  has  at  leafl  a  tea- 
deocy  to  procure  the  perfon  the  exercife  of  it ;  and  in  fa£t  does  commonly 
procure  him  that  advantage.  For  rights  which  had  no  influence,  and  never 
took  place,  would  be  no  rights  at  all.  Now  a  perfon  who  difpofes  of  an  ot(- 
jed,  and  reaps  benefit  from  it,  both  produce;,  or  o^ay  produce,  effedts  on  it;^ 
and  is  affected  by  it.  Property  therefore  is  a  fpecies  of  caufation.  It  enables 
the  perfon  to  produce  alterations  on  the  object,  and  it  fuppofes  that  his  con- 
dition is  improved  and  altered  by  it.  It  is  indeed  the  relation  the  moft  ii^tf  • 
Tciipg  of  ^y,  and  occurs  \^t  moft  frequently  to  the  mind^ 
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greater  pcrfc£lion:  Such  a  thing  is  remarkable  for  its 
novelty ;  fuch  another  for  its  antiquity :  This  is  the  work- 
manfliip  of  a  famous  artift ;  that  belonged  once  to  fuch  a 
prince  or  great  man.  All  objeds,  in  a  word,  which  .are 
ufeful,  beautiful,  or  furprizing,  or  are  related  to  fuch, 
may,  by  means  of  property,  give  rife  to  this  paffion. 
Thefe  all  agree  in  giving  pleafure.  This  alone  is  com- 
mon to  them  5  and  therefore  muft  be  the  quality,  that  pro- 
duces the  paffion,  which  is  their  common  eflFeil.  As 
cyery  new  inftancc  is  a  new  argument,  and  as  the  in- 
ftances  are  here  without  number;  it  would  feem,  that 
this  theory  is  fufiiciently  confirmed  by  experience. 

Riches  imply  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever  is  agree-* 
able  ;  and  as  they  comprehend  many  particular  obje^s  of 
vanity,  neceffarily  become  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  that 
paffion. 

10.  Our  opinions  of  all  kinds  are  ftrongly  zfFe&ed  by 
fociety  and  fympathy,  and  it  is  almoft  impoffible  for  us  to 
fupport  any  principle  or  fentiment^  againft  the  univerfal 
confent  of  every  one,  with  whom  we  have  any  friendfhip 
or  correfpondence.  But  of  all  our  opinions,  thofe,  which 
we  form  in  our  own  favour ;  however  lofty  or  prefuming; 
are  at  bottom,  the  fraileft,  and  the  moft  eafily  fliaken  by 
the  contradidion  and  oppofition  of  others.  Our  great 
concern,  in  this  cafe,  makes  us  foon  alarmed,  and  keeps 
our  paflions  upon  the  watch  :  Our  confcioufnefs  of  par- 
tiality ftill  makes  us  dread  a  miftake  :  And  the  very  diffi- 
culty of  judging  concerning  an  objeft,  which  is  never  fct 
at  a  due  diftance  from  us,  nor  is  feen  in  a  proper  point 
of  view,  ijiakes  us  hearken  anxioufly  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  who  are  better  qualified  to  form  juft  opinions 
concerning  us.  Hence  that  ftrong  love  of  fame,  with 
which  all  mankind  are  pofleft.  It  is  in  order  to  fix  and 
cqnfirm  their  favourable  opinion  of  themfelves,  not  from 
any  original  pafliOn,  that  they  feek  the  applaufes  of  others. 

And 
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And  when  a  man  defires  to  be  praifed,  it  is  far  the  fame 
reafon,  that  a  beauty  is  pleafed  with  furveying  herfelf  ia 
i  favourable  looking-glafs,  and  feeing  the  reflexion  of  her 
own  charms. 

Tho'  it  be  difficult  in  all  points  of  fpeculatlon  to  dif- 
tinguifh  a  caufe,  which  encreafes  an  efFe£l,  from  one, 
which  folely  produces  it;  yet  in  the  prefentcafe  the  phse- 
nomena  feem  pretty  ftrong  and  fatisfadory  in  co^ifirmatioa 
of  the  foregoing  principle. 

We  receive  a  much  greater  fatisfaflion  from  the  ap- 
probation of  thofe  whom  we  ourfelves  efteem  and  approve 
of,  than  of  thofe,  whom  we  contemn  and  defpife. 

When  efteem  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, it  gratifies  our  vanity  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  fufFrage  of  thofe,  who  are  fhy  and  backward  in 
giving  praife,  is  attended  with  an  additional  relifli  and 
enjoyment,  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  our  favour. 

Where  a  great  man  is  delicate  in  his  choice  of  favour-? 
ites,  every  one  courts  with  greater  earneftnefs  his  coun- 
tenance and  protection. 

Praife  never  gives  us  much  pleafure,  unlefs  it  concur 
with  our  own  opinion,  and  extol  us  for  thofe  qualities,  in 
which  we  chiefly  excel. 

Thefe  phaenomena  feem  to  prove,  that  the  favourable 
opinions  of  others  are  regarded  only  as  authorities,  or  as 
confirmations  of  our  own  opinion.  And  if  they  have 
more  influence  in  this  fubjeft  than  in  any  other,  it  is 
eafily  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft. 

II.  Thus  few  objefts,  however  related  to  us,  an4 
whatever  pleafure  they  produce,  are  able  to  excite  a  great 
degree  of  pride  or  felf-fatisfadlion ;  unlefs  they  be  alfo 
obvious  to  others,  and  engage  the  approbation  of  the 
fpeSators.  What  difpofition  of  mind  fo  defirable  as  the 
peaceful,  refigned,  contented  3  which  readily  fubmits  to 
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all  the  difpcnfations  of  providence,  and  preferves  a  con- 
fiant  ferenity  amidft  the  greateft  misfortunes  and  diiap* 
pointmcnts  ?  Yet  this  difpofition,  tho'  acknowleged  to 
be  a  virtue  or  excellence,  is  feldom  the  foundation  of  great 
vanity  or  felf-applaufe  ;  having  no  brilliancy  or  exterior 
luftre,  and  rather  cheering  the  heart,  than  animating  the 
behaviour  and  converfatjon.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
many  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  body,  or  fortune ;  and 
this  circumftance,  as  vsrcll  as  the  double  relations  above 
mentioned,  muft  be  admitted  to  be  of  confequence  in  the 
produflion  of  thefe  paffions. 

A  fecond  circumftance,  which  is  ofconfequence  in  this 
affair,  is  the  conftancy  and  duration  of  the  object.  What 
is  very  cafual  and  inconftant,  beyond  the  common  courfe 
of  human  affairs,  gives  little  joy,  and  lefs  pride.  We 
are  not  much  fatislied  with  the  thing  itfelf  j  and  are  ftill 
lefs  apt  to  feel  any  new  degree  of  felf-fatisfaftion  upon  its 
account.  Wc  forefee  and  anticipate  its  change;  which 
makes  us  little  fatisfied  with  the  thing  itfelf :  We  Com- 
pare it  to  ourfelves,  whofe  exiftence  is  more  durable ; 
by  which  means  its  inconftancy  appears  flill  greater.  It 
feems  ridiculous  to  make  ourfelves  the  objedl  of  a  paffion, 
on  account  of  a  quality  or  poffeffion,  which  is  of  fo  much 
fhorter  duration,  and  attends  us  during  fo  fmall  a  part  of 
our  exiftence. 

A  third  circumftance,  not  to  be  neglefted,  is,  that  the 
obje<Sb,  in  order  to  produce  prid^  or  felf-value,  muft  be 
peculiar  to  us,  or  at  Jeaft,  commoQ  to  us  v^^ith  a  few 
others.  The  advantages  of  fun-ftiine,  good  weather,  4 
Jiappy  climate,  &c.  diftinguilh  us  not  from  any  of  our 
companions,  and  give  us  no  preference  or  fuperiority. 
The  comparifon  which  we  are  every  moment  apt  to  make, 
prefents  no  inference  to  our  advantage  ;  and  we  ftill  re- 
main, notwithftanding  thefe  enjoyments,  on  a  level  with 
Jill  our  friends  and  acquaintance^ 

As 
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As  health  and  ficknefs  vary  inceflantly  to  all  men,  and 
there  is  no  one,  who  is  folely  or  certainly  fixed  in  either  J 
thefe  accidental  bleflings  and  calamities  are  in  a  manner 
feparated  from  us,  and  arc  not  confidered  as  a  foundation 
for  vanity  or  humiliation.  But  wherever  a  malady  of  any 
kind  is  fo  rooted  in  our  conftitution,  that  we  no  longer 
entertain  any  hopes  of  recovery^  from  that  moment  it 
damps  our  felf-conceit,  as  is  evident  in  old  men,  whomi 
nothing  mortifies  more  than  the  confideration  of  their  age 
and  infirmities.  They  endeavour^  as  long  as  poffible,  to 
conceal  their  blindnefs  and  deafnefs,  their  rheums  and 
gouts  J  nor  do  they  ever  avow  them  without  reluftancc 
and  uneafinefs.  And  tho'  young  men  are  not  afliamed  <rf 
every  head-ach  or  cold  which  they  fall  into  5  yet  no  topic 
is  more  proper  to  mortify  human  pride,  and  make  us  en- 
tertain a  mean  opinion  of  our  nature,  than  this,  that  wc 
are  every  moment  of  our  lives  fubjeft  to  fuch  infirmities. 
This  proves,  that  bodily  pain  and  ficknefs  are  in  them- 
felves  proper  caufes  of  humility  ;  tho'  the  cuftom  of  efti- 
mating  every  thing,  by  comparifon,  more  than  by  its  in- 
trinfic  worth  and  value,  makes  us  overlook  thofe  cala- 
mities, which  we  find  incident  to  every  one,  and  caufes 
us  to  form  an  idea  of  our  merit  and  eharader,  independent 
of  them. 

We  are  afhamed  of  fuch  maladies  as  afieft  others,  and 
are  either  dangerous  or  difagreeable  to  them.  Of  the  epi- 
lepfy ;  becaufe  it  gives  a  horror  to  every  one  prefent :  Of 
tiie  itch ;  becaufe  it  is  infedious :  Of  the  king's  evil ; 
becaufe  it  often  goes  to  pofterity.  Men  always  confider 
the  fentiments  of  others  in  their  judgment  of  themfelves. 

A  fourth  circumftance,  which  has  an  influence  on 
thefe  paffions,  is  general  rules ;  by  which  we  form  a  na- 
tion of  different  ranks  of  men,  fuitable  to  the  power  or 
riches  of  which  they  are  poflefled  ;  and  this  notion  15  not 
Changed  by  any  peculiarities  of  the  health  or  temper  of 
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the  pcrfons,  which  may  deprive  them  of  all  enjoymerit 
in  their  pofleffions.  Cuftoih  readily  carries  us  beyond 
the  juft  bounds  in  our  paiEons,  as  well  as  in  our  rea< 
fonings. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  on  this  occafiofl,  that 
the  influence  of  general  rules  and  maxims  on  the  paffions 
very  much  contributes  to  facilitate  the  eSe&s  of  all  the 
principles  or  internal  mechanifm,  which  we  here  ex« 
plain.  For  it  feems  evident,  that,  if  a  perfon  full- 
grown,  and  of  the  fame  nature  with  ourfelves,  were  oa 
a  fudden  tranfported  into  our  world,  he  would  be  very 
much  embarrafled  with  every  obje<a,  and  would  not 
readily  determine  what  degree  of  love  or  hatred,  of  pride 
or  humility,  or  of  any  other  paffion  fhould  be  excited 
by  it.  The  pailions  are  often  varied  by  very  inconfidera* 
We  principles ;  and  thefe  do  not  always  play  with  per- 
fe£k  regularity,  cfpecially  on  the  firft  trial.  But  as  cuA 
tom  or  prafiice  has  brought  to  light  all  thefe  principles, 
and  has  fettled  the  juft  value  of  every  thing ;  this  muft 
certainly  contribute  to  the  eafy  production  of  the  paiEons, 
and  guide  us,  by  means  of  general  eftabliflied  rules,  in 
the  proportions,  which  we  ought  to  obferve  in  prefering 
one  objeft  to  another.  This  remark  may,  perhaps,  fcrve 
to  obviate  difiiculties,  that  may  arife  concerning  fome 
caufes,  which. we  here  afcribe  to  particular  paffions,  and 
which  may  be  efteemed  too  refined  to  operate  fo  univer- 
fally  and  certainly,  as  they  are  found  to  do. 

SECT.     IIL 

I.  In  running  over  all  the  caufes,  which  produce  the. 
paiEon  of  pride  or  that,  of  humility;  it  would  readily 
occur,  that  the  fame  circumftance,  if  transferred  from 
ourfelf  to  another  perfon,  would  render  him  the  objeft 
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of  lore  or  hatrtf,  cftccm  or  contempt.  The  virtue, 
genius,  beauty,  family,  riches,  and  authority  of  others 
beget  favourable  fentiments  in  their  behalf;  and  their 
vice,  folly,  deformity,  poverty  and  meannefs  excite  the 
contrary  fentiments.  The  double  relation  of  impreffions 
and  ideas  ftill  operates  on  thefe  paffions  of  love  and  ha- 
tred ;  as  on  the  former  of  pride  and  humility.  What- 
ever gives  a  feparate  pleafure  or  pain,  and  is  related  to 
another  perfon  or  conneSed  with  him,  makes  him  the 
objeS  of  our  afFefUon  or  difguft. 

Hence  too  injury  or  contempt  towards  us  is  one  of 
the  greateft  fources  of  our  hatred ;  fervices  or  efteem,  of 
our  friendfhip. 

2.  Sometimes  a  relation  to  ourfelf  excites  affeSion 
towards  any  perfon.  But  there  is  always  here  implied  a 
relation  of  fentiments,  without  which  the  other  relatiott 
would  have  no  influence  f. 

A  perfon,  who  is  related  to  us,  or  conne<£ted  with 
us,  by  blood,  by  fimilitude  of  fortune,  of  adventures, 
profeffion,  or  country,  foon  becomes  an  agreeable  com- 
panion to  us  J  becaufe  we  enter  eafily  and  familiarly  into 
his  fentiments  and  conceptions :  Nothing  is  ftraiige  or 
hew  to  us  :  'Our  imagination,  palling  from  felf,  v^hich  is 
ever  intimately  prefent  to  us,  runs  fmoothly  along  th« 
relation  or  connexion,  and  conceives  with  a  full  fympa- 
thy  the  perfon,  who  i?  nearly  related  to  felf.  He  ren- 
ders himfelf  immediately  acceptable,  and  is  at  once  on 
an  eafy  footing  with  us  :  No  diftance,  n6  referve  has 
place,  where  the  perfon  introduced  is  fuppofed  fo  clofely 
connedled  with  us. 


•f  The  airc£lion  of  parents  to  children  fecms  founded  on  an  original  in- 
ftUa.  The  affc^n  towards  other  relations  depends  on  the  principles  here 
cxpUined« 
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Relation  has  here  the  fame  influence  as  cuflom  or  ac^ 
quairttance,  in  exciting  affeaion ;  and  from  like  czuku 
The  cafe  and  fatisfiaftion,  which,  in  both  cafes,  attend 
our  intercourfe  or  commerce,  is  the  fource  of  the  friend<« 
fliip.  ' 

3.  The  paflions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  follow- 
ed by,  or  rather  conjoined  With,  benevolence  and  ahgen 
It  is  thi3  conjunftion,  which  chiefly  diftinguifhes  thei^ 
affections,  from  pride  and  humility,  for  pride  and  hu- 
mility are  pure  emotions  in  the  foul,  unattended  with 
any  defu-e,  and  not  immediately  exciting  us  to  aflioni 
But  love  and  hatred  arc  not  compleat  Within  themfelvesj 
nor  reft  in  that  emotion,  which  they  produce ;  but  carfy 
the  mind  to  fomethmg  farther.  Love  is  always  followed 
by  a  defire  of  happinefs  to  the  perfon  beloved,  and  an 
averfion  to  his  mifcry :  As  hatred  produces  a  defire  of" 
the  mifery,  and  an  averfion  to  the  happinefs  of  the  per- 
fon hated.  Thefe  oppofite  defu-es  feem  to  be  originally 
and  primarily  conjoined  with  the  paffions  of  love  and 
hatred.  It  is  a  conftitution  of  nature^  of  v^hich  we  cafi 
give  no  farther  explication. 

4.  Compaffion  frequently  arifes,  Where  there  is  nd 
preceding  efteem  or  friendftiip  ;  and  compaffion  is  an  un* 
cafinefs  in  the  fufferings  of  another.  It  feems  to  fpring 
from  the  intimate  and  ftrong  conception  of  his  fuffer-* 
ings ;  and  our  imagination  proceeds  by  degrees,  from 
the  lively  idea,  to  the  real  feeling  of  another's  mifery. 

Malice  and  envy  alfo  arife  in  the  mind  without  any 
preceding  hatred  or  injury  5  tho'  their  tendency  is  ex^ 
aaiy  the  fame  with  that  of  anger  and  ill-wilh  Th« 
comparifon  of  ourfelves  with  others  feems  the  fource  of 
«nvy  and  malice.  The  more  unhappy  another  is,  the 
more  happy  do  we  ourfelves  appear  in  our  own  con- 
ception. 

5.  Th€ 
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5.  The  fimilar  tendency  of  compaffion  to  that  of  be- 
ftevolenc^,  and  of  envy  to  anger,  forms  a  very  clofc 
relation  between  thefe  two  fets  of  paffions  5  tho'  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  infifted  on  above.  It  is  not  a 
refemblance  of  feeling  or  fehtiment,  but  a  refemblance 
of  tendency  or  dire£tion.  Its  effedl,  however,  is  the 
fame,  in  producing  an  affbciation  of  paflions.  Com- 
paffion is  feldom  or  never  felt  without  fome  mixture  of 
tehdernefs  or  friendfllip ;  and  envy  is  naturally  accom- 
panied with  anger  or  ill  will.  To  defirc  the  happinefe 
of  another,  from  whatever  motive,  is  a  good  preparative 
to  affeftion  :  and  to  delight  in  another's  mifery  almoft 
unavoidably  begets  averfion  towards  him. 

Even  where  intereft  is  the  fource  of  our  concern, 
it  is  commonly  attended  with  the  fame  confequences* 
A  partner  is  a  natural  objedl  of  friendfhip;  a  rival  of 
enmity. 

6.  Poverty,  meannefs,  difappointment,  produce  con- 
tempt and  diflike  :  But  when  thefe  misfortunes  are  very 
great,  or  are  reprefented  to  us  in  very  ftrong  colours^ 
they  excite  compaffion,  and  tendernefs, .  and  friendfhip. 
How  is  this  contradiction  to  be  accounted  for?  The 
poverty  and  meannefs  of  another,  in  their  common  ap- 
pearance, gives  us  uneafinefs,  by  a  fpecies  of  imperfciSt 
f)rmpathy  ^  and  this  uneafinefs  produces  averfion  or  dif- 
like, from  the  refemblance  of  fentiment.  But  when  we 
enter  more  intimately  into  another's  concerns,  and  wi(h 
for  his  happiHefs,  as  well  as  feel  his  mifefy,  friendfhip 
or  good-will  arifes,  from  the  fimilar  tendency  of  the 
inclinations.  ^ 

7.  In  refpe<St,  there  is  a  mixture  of  humility,  with 
the  efteem  or  affeSion:  In  contempt,  a  mixture  of 
pride. 

The  amorous  paffion  is  ufually  compounded  of  com- 
placency in  beauty,  a  bodily  appetite,  and  friendfhip  or 
Vol.  II.  P  affedion. 
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affcaion.  The  cldfe  relation  of  tbcfe  femioientt  is  viery 
obvious,  as  well  as  their  origin  from  cftch  othtr,  by 
means  of  that  relation.  Were  there  nd  otter  pheno- 
menon to  reconcile  us  to  the  prefent  theory,  this  alone, 
methinks,  were  fufficient. 

SECT.      IV, 

1.  The  prefent  theory  of  the  pa&>n8  iopends  entirely 
on  the  double  relations  of  (entiments  afld  ideas,  and  the 
mutual  affiftance,  which  tbefc  relati<>n4  lend  to  each 
other.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  illoftrate 
thefc  principles  by  fome  farther  inlfetftceft. 

2.  The  virtues,  talents^  accompHfhrtieftts,  and  pdf- 
fcflions  of  others,  make  us  love  and  eftecm  them:  Be- 
caufe  thefe  objefts  excite  a  pleafant  fcnfafion,  which  is 
related  to  love ;  and  as  they  have  alfo  a  relation  6t  con- 
iicxion  with  the  perfon,  this  unioft  <>f  ideas  fofwa^ds 
the  union  of  fentiments,  according  to  the  foregoing  f  ea^ 
foning. 

But  iuppofe,  that  the  peribn,  tvhom  we  love,  is  alfe 
related  to  us,  by  blood,  country,  or  fricndfliip;  it  is 
evident,  that  a  fpecies  of  pride  muft  alfo  be  excited  by 
his  ^ccomplifliments  afid  pofleffions;  there  being  tba 
fame  double  relation,  which  we  have  all  along^  infifted 
on.  The  perfon  is  related  to  us,  or  there  is  an  cafy  tran- 
fition  of  thought  from  him  to  us ;  and  the  fentiments, 
>  excited  by  his  advantages  and  virtues,  are  agreeable,  and 
confequentjy  related  to  pride.  Accordingly  yre  find, 
that  people  are  naturally  vain  of  the  good  qualities  or 
high  fortune  of  their  friends  and  countrymen* 

3.  But  it  IS  obfervable,  that,  if  we  reverfe  the  order 

of  the  paffions,  the  fame  efFeft  does  not  follow.     We 

pafs  cafily  from  love  and  afFeftion  to  pride  and  vanity  ; 

but  not  from  the  latter  paffions  to  the  former,,  tho'  all  the 

6  ^  te- 
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ireUtions  te  the  fame.  We  love  liot  thofe  reUted  to  ut 
on  account  of  our  OMm  merit ;  tho*  they  are  naturally 
vain  on  accbont  of  our  merit.  What  is  the  reafon  of 
thta  iiS£9tttos  i  The  trakifitkin  of  the  imagination  td 
ourfelves,  fkom  o^efia  rdated  to  us,  is  always  very 
eafy ;  both  on  account  of  the  relation,  which  facilitates 
the  tranfition,  and  bccaufe  we  there  pafs  from  remoter 
objects,  to  thofe  which  are  contiguous4  But  in  paffing 
from  ojjrfelves  to  pbje£ls,  related  to  us ;  tho*  the  former 
principle  forwards  the  trahfition  of  thought,  yet  thd 
latter  ppppfes  it ;  a^d  confequentjy  there  is  not  the  feine 
eafy  transfu|ion  of  paiHons  from  pride  to  love  as  from 
love  to  pride. 

•  4-  Th^  virtues^  krvic^^  and  fortune  of  one  maii  in* 
ffir^  u^  re^ily  with  eiLcca  and  afie^ion  for  ahother  re* 
laled  to  htm*  The  ion  of  our  friend  is  naturally  en- 
iitjeii  to  our  friendihip :  The  kindred  of  a  very  great 
man  value  themfelves,  and  are  valued  by  others,  on  ac- 
count of  that  relatioa.  The  force  of  the  double  relation 
is  here  fully  diiplayed. 

5*  The  Allowing  are  inftances  of  another  kind,  where 
the  operation  of  thefe  principles  may  ftill  be  difcovered. 
Envy  arifes  from  a  fuperiority  in  others;  but  it  is  obfer- 
vable,  that  it  is  not  the  great  di^roportion  between  us, 
which  excites  that  palEon,  btrt  on  the  contrary,  our 
proximity.  A  great  difproportion  cuts  ofF  the  relatioi^ 
of  the  ideas,  and  either  keeps  us  from  comparing  our* 
felves  with  what  is  remote  from  us,  or  diminiihcs  the 
ctk£ts  of  the  comparison. 

A  poet  is  not  apt  to  envy  a  philofopher,  or  a  poet  of 
a  different  kind,  of  a  different  nation,  or  of  a  different 
age.  All  thefe  differences,  if  they  do  not  prevent,  at 
leaft  weaken  the  com  pari  Ton,  and  confequently  the 
paffion. 
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;  This  too  is  the  reafon,  why  all  objefits  appear  great  or 
little,  merely  by  a  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the  fame 
.  fpecies.  A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  diminifhes  a 
borfe  in  our  eyes  :  But  when  a  Flemish  and  a  Welsh 
horfe  are  feen  together,  the  one  appears  greater  and  the 
Other  lefs,  than  when  viewed  apart. 

From  the  fame  principle  we  may  account  for  that  re- 
mark of  hiftoriails,  that  any  party,  in  a  civil  war,  or 
even  faftious  divifion,  always  choofe  to  call  in  a  foreign 
enemy  at  any  hazard  rather  than  fubmit  to  their  fellow- 
dtizens.  Guicciardin  applies  this  remark  to  the 
wars  in  Italy  ;  where  the  relations  between  the  dif- 
ferent ftates  are,  properly  fpeaking,  nothing  but  of  name, 
language,  and  contiguity.  Yet  even  thefe  relations, 
when  joined  with  fuperiority,  by  making  the  comparifon 
more  natural,  make  it  likewife  more  grievous,  and  cauf« 
men  to  fearch  for  fome  other  fuperiority,  which  may  be 
attended  with  no  relation,  and  by  that  means,  may  have 
a  lefs  fenfible  influence  on  the  imagination.  When  we 
cannot  break  the  affociation,  we  feel  a  ftronger  defire  to 
rqmove  t^e  fuperiority.  This  feems  to  be  the  reafpn, 
why  travellers,  tho'  commonly  lavifh  of  their  praifes  to 
the  Chinese  and  Persians,  take  care  to  xlepreciate 
thofe  neighbouring  nations,  which  may'ftand  upon  a 
footing  of  rivalfhip  with  their  native  country. 

.  6.  The  fine  arts  afford  us  parallel  inftanCes.  Should 
an  authoi:  compofe  a  treatife,  of  which"  pne  part  was 
feribus  and  profound,  another  light  and  humorous  ;  every 
one  would  condemn  fo  ftrange  a  mixture,  and  would 
blame  him  for  the  negled  of  all  rules  of  art  and  criti- 
cism. Yet  we  accufe  not  Prior  for  joining  his  Jlma 
and  Solomon  in  the  fame  volume;  though  that  amiable 
poet  has  fucceeded  perfedlly  in  the  gaiety  of  the  one,  as 
well  as  in  the  melancholy  of  the  other.     Even  fuppofe 
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the  reader  fhould  perufe  thefe  two  compofitions  without 
any  interval,  he  would  feel  little  on  no  difficulty  in  the 
change  of  the  paflions.  Why  ?  but  becaufe  he  ccn- 
fiders  thefe  performances  as  entirely  different ;  and  by 
that  break  in  the  ideas,  breaks  the  progrefs  of  the  affec- 
tions, and  hinders  the  one  from  influencing  or  contra- 
dicing  the  other. 

An  heroic  and  burlefque  dcfign,  united  in  one  pl£lure^ 
would  be  monftrous  ;  though  we  place  two  pidlures  of 
fo  oppofite  a  charafter  in  the  fame  chamber,  and  even 
clofe  together,  without  any  fcruple. 

7.  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  cafy 
tranfition  of  the  imagination  Ihould  have  fuch  an  influ- 
ence on  all  the  paffions.  It  is  this  very  circumftance, 
which  forms  all  the  relations  and  cpnnepciqns  amqngft 
objects.  We  know  no  real  connexion  between  on« 
thing  and  another.  We  know  only,  that  the  idea  of 
one  thing  is  affociated  with  that  of  another,  and  that 
the  imagination  makes  an  eafy  tranfition  between  them. 
And  as  the  eafy  tranfition  of  ideas,  and  that  of  fenti- 
ments  mutually  zffi&  each  other ;  we  might  beforehand 
expeft,  that  this  principle  muft  have  a  mighty  influence 
on  all  our  internal  movements  and  affe£|:ions.  And  eX" 
perieftce  fuflSjCiently  confirms  the  theory. 

For,  not  to  repeat  all  the  foregoing  inftances :  Sup- 
pofe,  that  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion  through  a 
country,  to  which,  we  are  both  utter  ftrangers  5  it  is 
evident,  that,  if  the  profpefts  be  beautiful,  the  roads 
agreeable,  and  the  fields  finely  cultivated  ;  this  may  ferve 
to  put  me  in  good  humour,  both  with  myfelf  and  fel- 
low-traveller. But  as  the  country  has  no  connexion 
with  m^^felf  or  friend,  it  can  never  be  the  immediate 
^aufe  either  of  felf-value  or  of  regvd  to  him:  And 
P  3  there-' 
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^creforc,  if  I  foupd  not  the  paffion  on  fomc  other  ot» 

tc£l,  which  bears  to  one  of  us  a  dofer  relation,  my 

emotions  are  rathqr  to  be  confidered  as  the  overflowings 

of  an  elevated  or  humane  difpofttioo,  Aan  as  an  e^* 

bliflicd  paffion.     But  fuppofing  the  agreeable  profpea 

before  us  to  be  furveyed  cither  from  his  coujitry-feat  or 

from  mine;  this  new  connexion  of  ideas  gives  a  new 

4ircaion  to  the  fentiment  of  pleafure,  derived  from  the 

profpea,  and  raifcs  the  emption  of  regard  or  v^ity, 

according  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion.      There 

is  not  here,   methjnks,   much  room  for  flo^bt  pr  djfr 

^culty. 

S  E  C  T,     V, 

J.  It  fc^ms  evident,  that  reafon,  in  a  ftxid:  fenfc,  a; 
meaning  the  judgment  of  truth  and  fallhood,  can  never, 
of  itfflf,  be  any  motive  to  the  will,  and  can  have  no 
influence  but  fo  far  as  it  touches  fome  paffion  or  af- 
ifcftion.  Ahfiraei  relations  of  ideas  are  the  objeft  of  CUr 
^iofity,  not  of  volition.  And  mattes  tf  fadt^  where 
they  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  where  they  neither  ex- 
cite defire  nor  averfion,  are  totsdiy  indifFerent;  and 
whether  knowri  or  unl^j^wn,  whether  miftaken  o^ 
lightly  apprehended,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  motive 
to  action. 

2.  What  is  commonly,  in  a  popular  fenffc,  called  rea- 
fon, and  is  fo  much  recommended  in  moral  difcourfes, 
is  nothing  but  a  general  and  a  calm  pafficuH  which  take$ 
a  comprehenfive  and  a  diflant  view  of  its  objed,  and 
aftuates  the  will,  without  exciting  any  fenfible  emotion. 
A  man,  we  fay,  js  diligent  in  his  profeflion  frpm  rea- 
fon ;  that  is,  from  a  calm  defire  of  riches  and  a  fortune. 
^  man  adheres  to  juftice  from  reafot}  \  that  jsr,  from  t 
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calm  regard  to  public  good,  or  to  a  charaftcr  with  him- 
fclf  and  others, 

3.  The  fame  Cbjefls,  which  recommend  themfclvcs 
to  reafon  in  this  fenfe  of  the  woird,  are  alfo  the  objfSs 
pf  what  we  call  paflion,  when  they  are  brought  near  t9 
us,  and  acquire  fome  pther  advantages,  either  of  extur-*' 
nal  fitnation,  or  congruity  to  our  internal  temper ;  gnd 
by  that  m^ ans,  excite  a  turbulent  and  fenfible  enu^tipn^ 
Evil^  at  a  great  diftance,  is  avoided,  we  fay,  from  rea^ 
fo;i :  Evil,  near  at  hand,  produces  avcrfion,  bprror, 
fear,  and  is  the  obje£l  of  paffion. 

4.  The  common  error  of  met^hyfici^ns  has  Iain  ^> 
afcrlbing  the  direiftion  of  the  will  entirely  to  one  of  tbefr 
principles,  and  fuppofmg  the, other  tto  have  no  influ- 
ence. Men  often  a£l:  knowingly  againft  their  intereft : 
It  is  not  therefore  th?  view  of  the  grcateft  poffiblc  gQo4 
which  always  influences  them.  Men  often  counteract: 
a  violent  paffion,  in  profccution  of  tbeir  diftant  intcreftg 
and  defigns :  It  is  not  therefore  the  prefeut  uneafinefs 
alone,  which  determines  them.  In  general,  we  may 
obfcrve,  that  bpth  thefe  principles  operate  on  the  will  5 
and  where  they  are  contrary,  that  ^ther  of  them  pre- 
vails, according  to  the  general  chara^er  or  pi:efei>t 
difpofition  of  the  perfon.  What  we  call  Jirengtb  (f> 
mind  implies  the  prevalence  of  the  calm  paflions  above 
the  violent ;  though  we  may  eafily  obferve,  that  tfcerp 
is  no  perfon  fo  conftantly  pofTefled  of  this  virtue,  as^ 
never,  on  any  occafion,  to  yield  to  the  foUicitation  of 
violent  aflFeAions  and  defires.  From  thefe  variations  of 
temper  proceeds  the  great  difficulty  ,of  deciding  con- 
cerning the  future  aftions  and  refolutions  of  men, 
wh(nre  there  is  any  contrariety  of  motives  and  paffipns. 
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SECT.      VI- 

I.  We  (hall  here  enumerate  fome  of  thofe  circum-i 
fiances,  which  render  a  paffion  calm  or  violent,  which 
heighten  or  diminifh  any  emotion. 

It  is  a  property  in  human  mature,  that  any  emotion, 
which  attends  a  paffion,  is  eafily  converted  into  it; 
though  in  their  natures  they  be  originally  different  from, 
and  even  contrary  to  each  other.  It  is  true,  in  order 
to  caufe  a  perfeft  union  amongft  paffions,  and  make  one 
produce  the  other,  there  is  always  required  a  double  re- 
lation, according  to  the  theory  above  delivered.  But 
when  two  paffions  are  already  produced  by  their  feparate 
caufes,  and  are  both  prefent  in  the  mind,  they  readily 
mingle  and  unite ;  though  they  have  but  one  relation, 
and  fometimes  without  any.  The  predominant  paffion 
fwallows  up  the  inferior,  and  converts  it  into  itfelf. 
The  fpirlts,  when  once  excited,  eafily  receive  a 
change  in  their  direftion ;  and  it  is  natural  to  imagine, 
that  this  change  will  come  from  the  prevailing  affec- 
tion. The  conne6lion  is  in  many  cafes  clofcr  between 
any  two  paffions,  than  between  any  paffion  and  indif- 
ference. 

When  a  perfon  is  once  heartily  in  love,  the  little 
faults  and  caprices  of  his  mi'ftrefs,  the  jealoufies  and 
quarrels,  to  whifh  that  commerce  is  fo  fubjeft ;  how*- 
ever  unpleafant  they  be,  and  rather  conne£ted  with  anger 
and  hatred ;  arc  yet  found,  in  many  inftances,  to  give 
additional  force  to  the  prevailing  paffion.  It  is  a  com- 
mon artifice  of  politicians,  when  they  would  affe^  any 
perfon  very  much  by  a  matter  of  faS,  of  which  they 
intend  to  inform  him,  firft  to  excite  his  curiofity  j  delay 
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as  long  as  pofiible  the  fatisfying  it ;  and  by  that  means 
raife  his  anxiety  and  impatience  to  the  utmoft,  before 
they  give  him  a  full  infight  into  the  bufmcfs.  They 
know,  that  this  curiofity  will  precipitate  him  into  the 
paffion,  which  they  purpofe  to  raife,  and  will  affift  the 
obje£l  in  its  influence  on  the  mind.  A  foldier,  advanc- 
ing to  battle,  is  naturally  infpired  with  courage  and 
confidence,  when  he  thinks  on  his  friends  and  fellow- 
foldiers  5  and  is  ftruck  with  fear  and  terror,  when  he 
refleSs  on  the  enemy.  Whatever  new  emotion,  there- 
fore, proceeds  from  the  former,  naturally  cncreafes  the 
courage ;  as  the  fame  emotion  proceeding  from  the  latter, 
augments  the  fqar.  Hence  in  martial  difcipline,  the  uni- 
formity and  luftre  of  habit,  the  regularity  of  figures 
and  motions,  with  all  the  pomp  and  majefty  of  war, 
encourage  ourfelves  and  our  allies ;  while  the  fame  ob- 
jefts  in  the  enemy  ftrike  terror  into  us,  though  agree* 
able  and  beautiful  in  themfelves. 

Hope  is,  in  itfelf,  an  agreeable  paffion,  and  allied  to 
friendfhip  and^ benevolence ;  yet  is  it  able  fometimes  to 
blow  up  anger,  when  that  is  the  predominant  paffion, 
Spes  addita  fufcitat  iras.     ViRG, 

2.  Since  paffions,  however  independent,  are  natu- 
rally transfufed  into  each  other,  if  they  are  both  pre- 
fent  at  the  fame  time ;  it  follows,  that  when  good  or 
^vil  is  placed  in  fuch  a  fitu^tion  as,  to  caufe  any  parti- 
cular emotion,  befides  its  direft  paffion  of  defire  or  aver- 
fion,  that  latter  paffion  muft  acquire  new  force  and 
violence. 

3.  This  often  happens,  when  any  objeS  excites  con- 
trary paffions.  For  it  is  obfervable,  that  an  oppofition 
pf  paffions  commonly  caufes  a  new  emotion  in  the 
/pirits,  and  produces  more  difor^er  than  the  concurrence 
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cf  any  two  afFe&ions  of  equal  force.  This  new  emo* 
tion  is  eafily  converted  into  the  predominant  paffion, 
^nd  in  many  infbnces,  is  •bferved  to  encreafe  its  vio^ 
lencc,  beyond  the  pitch,  at  which  it  would  have  ar*- 
rived,  had  it  met  with  no  oppofition.  Hence  we  na^ 
turally  defire  what  is  forbid,  and  often  take  a  pleafure 
in  perforniing  a^ons,  merely  becaufe  they  are  unlaw- 
ful. The  notion  of  duty,  when  oppofite  to  the  pa(U 
£oB6,  is  not  always  able  to  overcome  them ;  and  when 
it  fuls  of  that  efFe3,  is  apt  rather  to  increafe  and  irri- 
-tate  them,  by  producing  an  oppofition  in  our  motives 
and  principles* 

4.  The  lame  effeft  follows,  irhether  the  oppofi- 
tion  arifes  from  internal  motives  or  external  obfla- 
cles.  The  paffion  commonly  acquires  new  force  in 
both  cafQs,  The  efforts,  which  the  mind  makes  to  fur- 
motmt  the  obftacle,  excite  the  fpirits,  and  enliven  the 
paffion. 

5.  Uncertainty  has  the  fame  efFcft  as  opporition.^ 
The  agitation  of  the  thought,  the  quick  turns  which 
it  makes  from  one  view  to  another,  the  variety  of  paf* 
fions  which  fucceed  eadi  other,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent views :  All  thefe  produce  sa  emotion  in  the  mind  ; 
and  this  emotion  transfufes  itfelf  ifttx>  the  predominant 
pa0ioii. 

Security,  on  the  contrary,  dimini&es  the  paffions« 
The  mind,  when  left  to  itfelf,  immediately  ]angui(bes| 
^nd  in  order  to  preferve  its  ardour,  muft  be  every  mo- 
inent  fupported  by  a  new  flow  of  paf&on.  For  the  fame 
rcafon^  defpair,  though  contrary  to  fecurity,  has  a  Jik^ 
influence. 

Nothing  more  powerfully  excites  any  afFeftion  than 
to  conceal  fome  part  of  its    object,    by  throwing  it 
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into  a  kipd  of  &ade,  whiclh  ^  tbe  fame  time  that 
it  {how9  efiougb  to  prepoi&fs  us  in  favour  of  the  ol^cftji 
leaves  ftill  fi:)me  work  for  tbe  imaginatioA.  Befides^  tbat 
obfcurity  is  always  attended  with  a  k^ni  of  uocertatnty  | 
the  eflFort,  which  the  fancy  makes  to  complcat  the  . 
}dea,  rouzes  the  fpirits,  and  gives  mt  additional  force  to 
the  paffion. 

7.  As  defpair  and  fecurity,  though  cp^tnuy,  pro* 
duce  the  fame  effe^ ;  fo  abfence  is  obferved  to  have 
pontrary  effc£ls,  and  in  differeot  circiunftances,  either 
encreafes  or  diounifbes  our  afieftioa.  Rpchbfov* 
flAUf  T  has  very  well  remarked,  that  abfence  de&roj$ 
weak  paffions,  but  encreafes  ftrong ;  as  the  wind  ex* 
(inguifhes  2^  candle,  but  blows  up  a  fire.  X^ong  ab- 
fence naturally  weakens  our  idea,  and  diminifhes  die 
paffion :  But  where  the  paffion  is  fo  ftrong  and  lively 
as  to  fupport  itfelf,  the  uneafmefs,  arifmg  from  abfence^ 
pncreafes  tjie  pafliop,  and  gives  it  n?w  force  and 
influence^ 

8.  When  the  fopl  applies  itfelf  to  thp  performance 
pf  any  action,  or  the  conception  of  any  objed,  to 
which  it  i»  not  acoiftomed,  there  is  a  certain  unpli- 
iMeaels  in  tbe  fEunikies,  and  a  difficulty  of  ^the  fjHrits 
IBOvipg  in  their  new  dtredion.  As  this  difficulty  ex* 
ekes  the  spirits,  it  is  the  fource  of  wonder,  furprize, 
lind  of  all  die  emodoos,  which  arife  from  novelty  | 
9iid  is  in  it&lf,  very  agreeable,  like  every  thing  wbidi 
enlivens  the  mind  to  a  moderate  degree.  But  tbougb 
furprife  be  agreeable  in  itfelf,  yet  as  it  puts  the  fpirits 
in  agitation,  it  not  only  augments  our  agreeable  af- 
fe£Uons,  but  alfo  our  painful,  according  to  the  foregoing 
principle.  Hence  every  thing,  that  is  new,  is  moft 
^iflfbding,  and  gives  us^  either  more  pleafure  or  pain^ 
fban  what,  ftriAly  j(|>eakingt  ihould  naturally  fol- 
low 
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low  from  it.  When  it  often  returns  upon  us,  the 
novelty  wears  off;  the  paffions  fubfide ;  the  hurry  of 
the  fpirits  is  over  j  and  we  furvey  the  objeft  with  greater 
tranquillity. 

g.  The  imagination  and  afFecSions  have  a  clofc 
union  together.  The  vivacity  of  the  former,  gives 
force  to  the  latter.  Hence  the  profpeft  of  any  plea- 
fare,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  afFefts  us  more 
than  any  other  pleafure,  which  we  may  own  fuperior, 
but  of  whofe  nature  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  Of  the 
one  we  can  form  a  particular  and  determinate  idea : 
The  other,  we  conceive  under  the  general  notion  of 
pleafure. 

Any  fatisfaftion,  which  we  lately  enjoyed,  and  of 
which  the  memory  is  frefh  and  recent,  operates  on  the 
will  with  more  violence,  than  another  of  which  the 
traces  are  decayed  and  almoft  obliterated. 

A  pleafure,  which  is  fuitable  to  the  way  of  life,  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  excites  more  our  defires  and  jip* 
petites  than  another,*  which  is  foreign  to  it. 

Nothing  is  more  capable  of  infufing  any  paflion 
into  the  mind,  than  eloquence,  by  which  objefts  arc 
reprefcnted  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  lively  colours. 
The  bare  opinion  of  another,  efpecially  when  inforced 
with  paffion,  will  caufe  an  idea  to  have  an  influence  upon 
us,  though  that  idea  might  otherwife  have  been  entirely 
negleded, 

It  is  remarkable,  that  lively  paffions  commonly  at- 
tend a  lively  imagination.  In  this  refpecft,  as  well  as 
others,  the  force  of  the  paffion  depends  as  much  on  the 
temper  of  the  perfon,  as  on  the  nature  and  fituation  of 
the  objeft. 

What 
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What  is  diftant,  either  in  place  or  time,  has  not  equal 
influence  with  what  is  near  and  contiguous. 

I  pretend  not  here  to  have  exhaufted  this  fubjeflr. 
It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  if  I  have  made  it  ap- 
pear, that  in  the  production  and  conduft  of  the  paf- 
ftons,  there  is  a  certam  regular  mechanifm,  which  is 
fufceptible  of  as  accurate  a  difquifition,  as  the  laws  of 
motion,  optics,  hydroftatics,  or  any  part  of  natural 
philofophy. 
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Of  the  GsiiERAt  Principles  of  MoftAts; 

DISPUTES  with  perfens,  perti0acioully obft^- 
nate  in  their  princifdeii  aite,  of  all  others,  the 
moftirklbme;  except,  perhaps,  thofe  widi  per^ 
fons,  intirely  difingenuous,  who  really  do  not  Sbli^e  ths 
tpinion  they  defend,  but  engage  in  the  eontroverfy,  from 
affedadon,  from  a  ^irit  of  qppdfitipn,  or  £rom  a  defire 
of  (homiig  wit  and  ingenuity,  fuperior  to  the  reft  d^ 
mankind.  The  fame  Mind  adherence  to  dieir  own  ar- 
guments is  to  be  expeded  inhoth ;  the  fame  contempt  of 
their  antagonifts ;  and  the  fame  paffionate  vehemence,  iit 
inforcing  fophiftry  and  fdfehood.  And  as  reafonbg  ia 
not  the  fource,  whence  either  difputant  derires  his  jtenets  y 
^tis  m  vain  to  cKptSty  that  any  logic,  which  fpeaks  not 
to  Ae  affedioi^t  will  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  founder 
l^ciples. 

Thofe  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  diftinc- 
tions,  may  be  ranked'  among  the  difingenuous  difputants ; 
nor  is  it  conceivable,  ^at  any  human  creature  could  ever 
ferioufly  believe,  that  all  charaders  and  anions  were 
•like  tntitled  to  the  afledion  and  regard  of  every  one« 
The  diflFerence,  which  naturp  has  placed  between  one. 
nan  and  another,  is  fo  wide^  and  diis  difference  is  ftill  ' 
fe  much  farther  widened,  by  education,  example,  and 
habit,  tbat  where  the  oppofite  extremes  come  at  once 
Vol.  JL  Q,  under 
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under  our  appretenfion,  there  is  no  fcepticifm  fo  fcrupa* 
lous,  and  fcarce  any  afiurance  fo  determined^  as  abfo- 
Itttfliytodenj^sdldhBJi^oabtt?^^  Letamaofs 

infenfibility  be  ever  fo  great,  he  muft  often  be  touched 
withtheimagesof  RIGHT  and  WRONG;  and 
let  his  pcejudic^  be  fver  (^  obAinat^^  he  muft  ^ferve, 
that  others  arc  (ufceptible^  of  Kke  ttftpreffldns^  The 
only  way,  therefore,  of  converting  an  antagonift  of  this 
kind,  is  to  leave  him  to  himfelf.  For,  finding  that  no 
body  klep6>  u{>  thk  -kdntiovctfy  wkMxkhj  W  p!'o6%kble-he 
will,  at  laft,  of  himfelf,  from  mere  wearinefs>  come  over 
to  tbe  fide  of  cpippion  feafe  ai)4  r^^%  .         _ 

.  Tbeji^  iiaff  b^^ .  ft-cgadepvciify)  fihdcdi  oft  I«lte,  mudi 
fes»^riWQrtb>g<»»piqt<faq>  .cyBxtnjnp  lihfagttnogal  foun- 
dadopfjaf'  HQ  %AZ^  &  ;<  nd^tivm^^io]!  Urb  dteritaft  fipnl 

^at^a^i  tl^;k99^)f^Qif  tJi^O  Ityi  t«l¥lHliof,.DfepiftMI 
^d  kdu4Kp%  or  bjie  an  imwJWir  ferfi^  aijAigfifiiBi^i 
tenial.  ^e^ji  vi^tb^,  li)MhaBri6i#n*  jftdf^npnt  .^:if^ 
9|^fa|^e)H^f)  itejbilic^drlfQiHriliqft  t0dQf!^iB^  m»w^ 
jj^tclllsfit^  boHig.st  :<;^  yfkf^^i  1B«^  t^  ^«4tlip%'  f| 
l^ayty,  a^^^doforftHtiy,  thejrrart^tfdufidedf  i^tjf^l]^^ 
I^ticujaf .  fe^i^.i^n^cctftlHtatktt  o£:tbi^  Im^MQt^lfE^^i. 

Thelantiem:^Iof<^rii,  tik)^  llicf  c^ftM^  affittai,^  tteit 
virtu&ts  notbiflf^l$atPedt^»^%|^  fii^-reaftn^  yet»  te  g«a6^ 
ral,  feem  to  confidef  morals  as  deriving  their -cai^eitbtt 
Icom  t^ef  ^kijemm^m^^  Ore  %i)u»f  (HW  Handr  ^UftiQIb^ 
«krn  inq^imc;,,  tjii^'  i)h>^  ^o  tdicrmitchi  ofi  ^  bMHt^oS 
l^rtue,  and-iefQnjvty  of  vicci.  yeti  bave'covmBDiiljiiicnK 
deayourM  tO:  a^cpmut  f^.  theie :  difbbftiqnfi^  b^  m^f^fjay*: 
fical  re^^ifi^,  a<)d  by  4tdu£ii£ma  frcmVitho  ttoffiabflra£b 
{fiacijl^of bumwundcrftandtfig.^  Siic^ confoficmjeigii# 
G{i  in  thefe;  fub^<S$,.  tJiat  aa  c^poTi^a.of  the  grtai^ 
cpniequenoe  <^uld  prevail  between. oh^  fyftbcdriaad.  aaoi»» 
tt^y  and  evea  iatte  pi^t^almc^ofv  eaoh>  rodifidaalTy^ 
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fern  J  and  yet  no  body^  till  very  lately,  was  ever  fenfible 
of  it.     The  elegant  Lord  ShaFt*esbury,  Who  iirft  gavd    - 
bccafion  to  r^ih^flc  this  diftihSion,  and  who,'  in  general j 
adhered  to  tiie  i^HncFples  of  the  antients,  is  hdt|  hunfelf^ 
ihtircly  fiw  frbht'  the  fame  iortfufidn. 

'  It  itiuiQ:  be  acknowleged,  that  both  fides  of  fhe  queftf oii 
are  fufceptible  o(  fpecious  at-gunlents.  Moral  dittinc- 
tiohs,  it  niay*  be  faid  j  are  difcernible  by  pare  nafik :  Elfc^ 
Wlierice  the  mlny  difputcs  that  reign  in  coiiirtibn  life,  as 
ifeell  a^  in  pnilblopliyi  with  regard  to  this  fubjefli  Th^ 
long  chain  of  proofs  often  produced  on  bbth  Mts;  thd 
ci^ailf)ples''cile(i,  the  authorities  appealed  to,'  the  ^nalogiei 
^mpldyedV  the  f;flla6ies  detedifed,  the  iiiiFerehces  drawni 
and  the  rtEvfi5r<S6h<!lultohs'a<i5 lifted  to  th^r  proper  prin-. 
dpleis.  Ti'utll  is  difj/utabie ;'  hot  tafte  :  What  exifts  iii 
tJife  riatiite  df  things  Wi)^-  ftiaiidati^  o¥o\it  judgitiViit^ 
^hat.^icK'ittan  fedsSSifilHiH'liimfdf  is  th^'ftandktd  of  ftrti 
tliiiehri  PrbpbflHofft  irf'  geibriietry'  miy  bS*  pfdVed^  fyi 
ftetiis'ili  fJhyfies^riiay  tie"  (introverted^;'  tiiit  th^'harmbny 
6f  verf^,  the  tedd^rhds'dif^  paiTibH;*  ttle'bHlliycy  of  wit, 
ftuitf  give  Immediate  plfeafure.  No  mifi  reafofis  concerri- 
ing  ahothet^  beauty  j  but  freijufeiitiy  concernirlg  the  juf^* 
tiee  of  ihjuttfbe  df  liSs  aflibns.  In  every  criminil  ttiit 
the  firft  objeia  of  the  ptifoii^r  is  tcr  d}(|frove  the  fa<Sfi  al- 
leged, and  deny  the  adibns  ifn(>uted  to  him :  T^he  fe- 
tond'tb  proirei' that  even  if  tbefe  anions  were  real,  thej^ 
might  be  juftlfied,  as  iftnbcent  and  laWful.  'Tt&cofi^ 
feffedly  by  deduftions  of  the  ufiderftaridingi  that  the  firll 
point  is  afcertalned :  How  can  we  fuppofe  that;  a  dif-^ 
fereflt  facility  of  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixiiig  th«^ 
Other?  '. 

Oft  the  dthef  hahd,  thofe  who  would  fefolve  all  nioral 
deternFJtriaticMis  into  fentiment,  may  endeavour  to  lhoW| 
that  'tis  impdffible  for  reafoh  ever  to  draw  conclufipfts  of 
ti^h  Iwtiire.     To  virtue  j  fay  they,  it  belong^  to  be^  ami"^ 
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able  J  and  vice  cdious.  This  forms  their  v^ry  nature  eft 
icflence.  But  can  reafon  or  argumentation  diftribute  thefe 
different  epithets  to  any  fubjedb,  and  pronounce  before- 
hand, that  this  muft  produce  love,  and  that  hatred  ?  Or 
Vhat  other  reafon  can  we  ever  aflign  for  thefe  afFeflions^ 
but  the  original  fabric  and/ormation  of  the  human  mind, 
which  is  naturally  adapted  to  receive  them  ? 

The  end  of  all  moral  fpeculations  is  to  teach  us  our 
duty  :  afid,  by  proper  reprefentations  of  the  deformity  of 
Vice  and  beauty  of  virtue,  beget  correfpondent  habits, 
^md  engage  us  to  avoid  the  one,  and  embrace  the  other. 
But  is  this  ever  to  be  expe£led  from  inferences  and  con- 
dufions  of  the  underftanding,  which  ef  themfelves  have 
no  hold  of  the  affe£dons,  nor  fet  in  motion  the  adivti 
powers  of  men  ?  They  difcover  truths :  But  where  the 
truths  which  thfsy  difcover  are  indifferent,  and  beget  no 
deitre  or  averfion,  they  can  have  no  influence  on  condud 
and  behaviour.  What  is  honourable,  what  i»  fair,  what 
IS  becoming,  what  it  noble,  what  is  generous,  takes  pof- 
feffion  of  the  heart,  and  animates  u»  to  embrace  and 
maintain  it.  What  is  intelligible,  what  is  evident,  what 
is  probable,  what  is  true,  procures  only  the  cool  ailent 
of  the  underftanding ;  and  gratifying  a  fpeculative  curior^ 
fity  putt  an  end  t6  our  refeaichcs. 

Extinguifh  all  the  warm  feefings  and  prepofl&ffions  ia 
favour  of  virtue,  and  all  difguft or  averfion  againft  vice: 
Render  men  totaljy  indifferent  towards  thefe  difUndions  ^ 
and  mor^ty  is  noibnger  a  praAical.  ftudy,  nor  has  any 
tendency  to  regidate  our  lives  and  adlions, 

Thefe  arguments  on  iacfa  fide  (and  many  more  might 
be  produced)  are  fo  plaufible,  that  I  am  apt  to  fufped, 
they  may,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  be  folid  and  fa- 
^>fa&ory,  and  that  re^fiu  ditid  fintimmt  concur  in  almoft  all 
moral  determinations  and  conclufions.  The  final  fen^ 
tence,  'tis  probable,  which  pronou&ces  charaders  an4 
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«£lions  amiable  or  odious,  praife-worthy  or  blaineable  i 
that  which  ftamps  on  them  the  mark  of  honour  or  infa- 
my, approbation  or  cenfure  ;  that  which  renders  morality 
an  acStive  principle,  and  conftitutes  virtue  or  happinefs, 
and  vice  or  mifery ;  'Tis  probable,  I  (ky^  that  this  finsd 
fentence  depends  on  fome  internal  fetife  or  fueling,  which 
nature  has  made  univer&I  in  th^  whole  i^ecies.  For 
what  dfe  can  haVe  an  influefice  of  this  nature  i  But  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  fuch  a  fentjment,  and  give  a 
proper  difccrnment  of  its  objeft,  'tis  often  neceflary,  w« 
find,  that  much  reafoning  fhould  precede,  that  nice  dif- 
tin4^ions  be  made,  juft  conclufions  drawn,  diftant  com- 
parifons  formed,  complicated  relations  examined^  and  ge« 
neral  fa^s  fixed  and  afcertained.  Some  fpecies  of  beauty^ 
efpecially  the  natural  kinds,  on  their  firft  appearance, 
command  our  afFedlion  and  approbation ;  and  where  they 
feil  of  this«efFe£t,  'tis  impoffible  for  any  reafoning  to  re- 
^reis  their  influence,  or  adapt  them  better  to  our  tafte 
and  fentiment.  But  in  many  6rders'  of  beauty,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  finer  arcs,  'tis  requifue  to  employ  much 
reafoning,  in  order  to  feel  the  proper  fenttment ;  and  3 
fgdfc  reliih  may  frequently  be  Corrected  by  argument  and 
feflection.  There  are  jufl  grounds  to  conclude^  that 
moral  beauty  partakes  much  of  this  latter  fpecies^  and 
demands  the  affiflance  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  in 
order  to  give  it  a  fuitable  influence  on  the  human  mind. 

But  though  this  queftion,  concerning  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  be  extremely  curious  ^nd  important,  'tis 
needlefs  for  us,  at  prefent,  to  employ  farther  care  in  our 
refearches  concerning  it.  For  if  we  can  be  fo  happy,  in 
die  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  as  to  difcover  the  true  origin 
of  morals,  it  wtU  then  eafily  appear  how  far  either  fenti- 
ment  or  reafon  enters  into  all  determinations  of  this  na- 
ture **    In  order  to  attain  this  purpofe,   we  ihall  en- 

t  See  Appendu^  firft. 
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^cfypur  Jo  fpjjow  a  v?ry  fimp^P  mc^hoi :   We  (hall  aha* 
ly^  that  complication  of  mental  qualities,  which  form 
whi^t,  in  commoa  life,  we  c4l  Persona^  Merit  :  Wc 
Piall  confidcr  every  attribute  pf  the  n?ind,  which  renders 
f  ipaa  ^n  ohjf<3  either  of  efteem  aj^d  afie&ion,  or  of 
hatred  apd  ponteipt>t;  every  habit  or  fentiment  or  fa- 
culty, whlPh)  if  afcribed  to  any  perfon,  implies  either 
praife  or  blame?  ^d  may  enter  into  any  panegyric  or 
fatire  of  his  charfi^er  and  q[i4nners.    The  quick  ienfibi- 
)^ty  on  this  head,  which  is  fo  uniyerfal  among  maokindi 
|{ives  ^  philpfopher  fufficient  afTurance  that  he  can  neve? 
^e  cpnfiderably  mi|laken  in  framing  the  c^talpgiie,  or  ipcur 
^t^y  flanger  qf  mifplacipg  the  objects  of  bi3  contempla- 
tion ;  Hp  need  only  enter  intp  bis  own  breaft  for  a  moj 
inent,  and  con^def  whether  or  not  he  wodd  defire  to 
have  this  or  thaf  quality  afcribed  to  him,  and  whetbet 
f^ich  Qr  fuch  an  imputation  would  proceed  from  a  friend 
or  an  ei>ei«y.    The  very  nature  pf  language  guides  u^ 
j^lmpft  infallibly  in  forping  a  judgment  of  this  nature  j 
^nd  as  every  tongue  poifeSes  qne  fct  of  words  which  are 
iaken  iq  a  good  fenfe,  and  another  in  the  oppoiite,  the 
leai^  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  fuffices,  without  any 
r.e^foning,  to  dircjSt  us  in  collc6ling  and  arranging  the 
eftim^bje  or  blaineablc  qualities  of  men.     Tfhc  only  ob- 
ject pf  regfoning  is  to  difcover  the  circumftances  on  both 
fide^  which,  are  common  to  thefe  qualities ;  to  obferve 
th^t  paf  ticular  in  which  the  eftimable  qualities  ^ree  on 
the  pi)e  hgnd,    ^nd  tl^e  ^plaipeahle  pr>  the  otl^er  j    ^n^ 
(roTxi  thence  tP  reach  the  fpurjdatioji  of  ethics,  and  $n4 
thofe  uniyerfal  principles,  frmi  Yfh^ch  all  cenfifre  pr  ^p- 
probatioji  is  ultimately  derived.     A$  ^is  is  a  queftion  o^ 
faft^  not  of  abftraft  fcicnce,  we  caii  only  ejcpjeia  foccefib 
by  following  the  experimental  method,  imd  cjeducin^  ^- 
pcral  maxims  from  a  comparifon  pf  particular,  inftances. 
The  other  fcientifical  mcthpd,  ^l^erc'a  general  abftra<a 
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^inciple  is  firft  eftablifhed,  and  is  afterwards  branched 
out  into  a  variety  of  inferences  and  condufions,  may  be 
more  perfed  in  itfelf,  but  fuits  leis  the  imperfeSion  of 
human  nature,  and  is  a  common  fource  of  illufion  and 
miftake  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  fubjefb.  Men  are 
now  cured  of  their  paffion  for  hypothefes  and  fyftems  in 
natural  philofophy,  and  will  hearken  to  no  arguments 
but  thofe  derived  from  experience.  ^Tis  fuU  time  that 
they  {hould  attempt  a  like  reformation  in  all  n^oral  dif- 
quifitions  ^  and  rtjcSt  every  fyftem  of  ethics>  however 
fubtile  or  Ingenious,  which  is  not  founded  on  fad  and 
obfervation. 

We  fhall  begin  our  enquiry  pn  this  head  by  the  con« 
fideration  of  the  focial  virtues,  benevolence  and  juftice* 
The  explication  of  them  will  probably  give  us  an  open- 
ing by  which  the  others  may  be  accounted  &n 
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Of  Benevqlencb, 


.PART       I. 

THERE  is  a  principle,  fuppofed  to  prevail  ^mong 
many,  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  all  Yir- 
tttc  or  moral  ientinfient ;  and  as  it  can  proceed  from  not- 
dling  but  the  tnoft  depraved  difpofition ;  fo  in  its  turn  it 
tends  ftil)  further  to  encourage  that  depravity.  This 
principle  )8,  &at  all  tenevolenc^  mere  hypocrify,  friend* 
Hup  a  cheat*  public  fpirit  a  farce,  fidelity  a  fnarfs  to  pror 
purie  txuft  and  confidence ;  and  that  While  all  of  us,  at 
the  J)Qttpmj  purfue  only  oqx  private  intereft,  we  wear 
^hefe  fair  difguifes,  in  onder  to  put^others  ofF  their  guard, 
and  expofe  them  the  more  to  our  wiles  and  machin^r 
tions.  What  heart  one  muft  be  poflefled  of  who  pro* 
feiles  fuch  principles,  and  who  feels  no  internal  fenti- 
ment  that  belies  fo  pernicious  a  theory,  'tis  eafy  to  ima- 
•  gine :  And  alfo,  what  degree  pf  affe^ion  and  benevo- 
lence he  can  bear  tp  a  fpecies,  whom  he  rcprcfents  under 
fuch  odious  cplours,  and  tuppoks  fo  little  fufceptible  of 
gratitude  or  any  return  of  affcftion.  Or  if  we  will  not 
afcribe  thefe  principles  wholly  to  a  corrupted  heart,  we 
inuft,  at  leaft,  account  for  them  from  the  moft  carelefs 
a|icl  precipitant  examination.  Superficial  reafqners,  in- 
deed, observing  mapy  falfe  pretence^  ^one  n^nl;i|id. 
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and  feeling,  perhaps,  no  Very  ftrong  reftraint  in  their 
cwn  difpoiitionf  might  draw  a  general  axul  z  liafty  xan^ 
clufion,  that  all  is  equally  corrupted,  and  that  men,  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  animals,  and  indeed  from  all  other 
fpecies  of  exiftence,  admit  of  no  degrees  of  good  or  bad, 
but  arc,  in  every  inftahcr,  the  fame  crc|iture»,  under  dif- 
ferent <lifguifes  and  appearances. 

There  is  another  principle,  fqmewhat  refembling,  the 
former ;  which  ha?  beta  pti^c^  infiftdd  on  by  philofo- 
phers,  and  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  fyftem  t 
that  whatever  afFedlion  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he  feels 
for  others,  no  paflfcn  is,  jor  c»  h6  difinterefted ;  that  the 
moft  generous  friendlhip,  however  fincere,  is  a  modifi* 
ftration  of  fclf-iovc  >  and  that,  even  unknown  to  ourfclves> 
we  feek  only  our  own  gratification,  while  we  ap^ar  the 
moft  deeply  engaged  in  fchemcs  for  Ae  liberty  and  hft^ 
pinefs  of  mankind.  By  a  turn  ^rf"  imagination,  by  a  re* 
finement  of  reficftion,  by  an  cnthuftafin  of  pafton,  W* 
feem  to  t^ke  part  in  the  intc^cfts  of  others,  and  iaMgii^ 
purfeives  divefted  of  ail  femfli  confider ations :  Biit^  at 
bottom,  the  flaoft  generou/  jMrtriot  and  moft  ftiggarflf 
mifer,  the  bravcft  herg^  and  moft  abjeift  coward,  have, 
in  every  adion,  an  eqaal  regard  to  their  own  happineft 
and  welferc.  ' 

Whoever  conclude,  from  tbe  feeming  tendency  of  thi? 
opinion,  that  thofe,  who  make  pfofe^on  of  it,  cannot 
ipoffibly  feel  the  true  fentiments  of  benevolence,  or  haye 
^ny  regard  for  genuine  virtue,  will  often  find  himfcMi 
in  praSice,  very  much  mift^ken.  frpbity  and  honour 
were  no  ftrangers  to  EpictTRUs  and  his  fedl,  Af  Tt^ 
pus  and  Horace  feeni  to  have  epjpyed  from  nature, 
^nd  cultivated  by  ^efleftJon,  as  generous  an4  frjondly  dif- 
pofitions  as  any  difciple  of  the  aufterer  fchopls.  Au4 
^ong  the  moderns.  Hobbies  and  LpCKE,  who  mamr 
j^jfje^  tjie  fclfilb'fyftejD  of  ^m^h  lived  motk  irrQ)roadv- 
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^U^  ^ves ',  tfap^  the  ibfmer  lay  npt  under  zvy  reftaii^ 
of  reiigiofi,  ?vbich  mi&ht  AVP^y  ^^  defe^  of  \^U  pl^r 
lofophv,. 

An  Epicurean  or  a  Ho]3Bist  readily  allows^  t)ia| 
there  is  Ofch  a  thipg  as  friendihJip  in  tjbe  wprld,  w^ou^ 
|jypocrify  of  difguife  j  tbp'  he  m^y  ^teipdpt,  jl>y  a  pjiilp* 
fopbical  chymiftry,  to  refolve  (tjbe  eleipcnts  pf  ^s  paff 
^pn,  if  I  may  (p  fpe^,  into  ^oljb  pf  ar^pth^r^  ^  c^f;^ 
plain  every  afFedion  to  be  felf-love,  twii^ed  and  Wioiddcd, 
fry  a  particular  turn  of  imagination,  into  a  variety  of 
^appearances.  But  as  the  fame  turn  of  imagination  pre- 
vails not  in  every  man,  nor  gives  tfa^  fame  direction  to 
fhe  original  paffion ;  this  is  fufficient,  even  according  ta 
the  felfifli  fyft.em,  to  make  the  wideft  difference  in  hu- 
man characters,  and  denominate  one  man  virtuous  and 
humane,  another  vicious  and  meanly  interefted.  I  efteem 
the  man,  whofe  felf-love,  by  whatever  means,  is  fo  di- 
refjted  as  %o  give  him  a<concern  for  others,  and  render 
him  ferviceable  to  fociety ;  As  I  hate  or  deipife  him,  who 
has  no  regard  to  any  thing  beyond  his  own  gratificationji 
and  enjoyments.  In  vain  would  you  iuggeft,  that  thei^ 
characters,  tho'  fccmingly  oppofite,  are,  at  bottom,  the 
fgme,  and  that  a  very  inconfiderable  turn  of  thought 
jprms  the  whole  difference  between  them.  Each  cha-. 
rader,  notwithftanding  thefe  ipconfiderable  differences^ 
appears  to  me,  in  prafticc,  pretty  durable  and  untranfmur 
table.  And  I  find  npt  in  this,  more  than  in  other  fub- 
jefls,  that  the  natural  ftptina^jita,  arifing  frpm  th^  g^nc^  • 
ral  appearances  of  things,  ar^  eaf^y  deftroypd  by  fubtile 
reflexions  concerning  the  minute  origin  of  thefe  ap- 
pearances. Does  not  the  lively,  ch^arful  colour  of  a 
qpyi^Henance  infpirc  n>e  with  cqi;npil^^cency  and  pleafij^c  ; 
even  though  I  learn  from  phiiofojAy,  tliat  all  dif&renca 
pf  complexion  arifes  from  the  1510ft  minute  difference^  of 
Jhipkpefs^  in  the  paoft  minute  ^jrt^  pf  !^^  Ij^n ;  by  mean^. 
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of  which  a  fuperficies  is  qualified  to  refie£l  one  of  the 
original  colours  of  light,  and  abforb  the  others  ? 

But  tho'  the  queftion,  concerning  the  univerfal  or  par- 
-  tiai  felfifhnefs  of  man,  be  not  fo  material,  as  is  ufually 
imagined,  to  hiorality  and  pradice,  it  is  certainly  of  con- 
fequence  in  the  fpeculative  fcience  of  human  nature,  and 
is  a  proper  objeft  of  curiofity  and  inquiry.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  beftow  a  few 
|-cflc£tibns  upon  It*, 

Th^  moft  obvious.  ob)edion  ti  the  fetfifh  hypothefiSf 
{S,  that  as  it  is  a>ntrEry  Id  commmi  feding  and  our  moft 
imprgudiced  notions ;  tbere  is  required  the  higheft  ftretch 
pf  philofophy  to  efiabliA  ib  extraordinary  a  paradox. 
To  the  moft  carelefc  obferver,  there  appear  to  be  fuch 
^ifpofitions  as  benevdence  and  generofity;  fuch  ^Skc- 
tions  as  1^9,  friendlhip,  compaffion,  gratitoik.  Thefe 
fentiments  have  their  caufes,  effeds,  obje^b,  and  opera- 
tions, marked  by  common  language  and  obfervation, 
and  plainly  difiinguiihed  from  diofe  of  the  felfifti  pa(V 
lions.  And  as  this  is  the  obvious  appearance  of  things, 
it  muft  be  admitted^  till  fome  hypotbefis  be  difcover^, 
which,  by  penetrating  deeper  into  human  nature,  may 
prove  the  former  affefiions  to  be  nothing  but  modifica^ 
tions  of  the  latter.  AH  attempts  of  this  kind  have  hi* 
therto  proved  fruitlefs,  and  fjsem  to  have  proceeded  in- 

^  Benevolence  naturally  jdividet  into  two  kinds,  xht  getierai  and  ^rtiailart 
The  firft  is,  where  we  have  no  fiiendfhip  or  connexion  or  efteem  for  the 
^fon,  but  feel  only  a  general  fympathy  with  him  or  a  compafllon  for  his 
painS|  and  a  congratulation  with  his  pleafures.  The  other  fpeciet  of  bene* 
volence  is  founded  on  an  opinion  of  virtue,  on  fervices  done  us;  oir  on  fome 
particular  connexions.  Both  thefe  fentiments  muft  be  allowed  real  In  human 
nature ;  but  whether  they  will  refolve  into  fome  nice  confiderations  of  icif- 
Ipve,  is  a  queftion  more  curious  than  important.  The  former  fentiment, 
^ix,  that  of  general  benevolence,  or  humanity,  or  fympathy,  we  fhaU  have 
occaiion  frequently  to  treat  of  in  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry  |  and  I  afibme  it 
^^eal>  from  g^eraf  experieilce^  without  any  other  proof* 

fcifely. 
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tirely  from  that  love  oi  JimpUcity^  which  has  been  tbo 
^Tource  of  much  falfe  reafoning  in  philoTophy*  I  Ihall  hot 
here  enter  into  any  detail  on  the  prefent  fubjed.  Many 
able  philoibphers  have  (hown  the  infufficiency  of  thef« 
fyftems.  And  I  ihall  take  6>r  granted  what,  I  believe, 
the  fmalleft  refle<^ion  will  make  evident  to  every  impar- 
tial inquirer.. 

But  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  furnifhes  the  fbong^ft 
prefumption,  that  no  better  fyftcm  will  ever,  for  the  fu- 
ture, be  invented,  ii|  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  benevolent  from  the  feUifh  afiedions,  and  reduce  sdl 
the  various  emotions  of  the  human  mind  to  a  perfed  flm-* 
plicity.    The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  in  this  fpecies  of  phi- 
lofopby  as  in  phyfics.    Many  an  hypothefis  in  nature^ 
contrary  to  firfl  appearances,  has  been  found,  on  more 
accurate  Icrutiny,  fblid  and  fatisfadory.     Inftances  of 
this  kind  are  fo  frequent,  that  a  judicious,  as  well  a^ 
witty  philofopber  *,  has  ventured  to  affirm,  if  there  bq 
more  than  one  way,  in  which  any  phaenomenon  may  be 
produced^  that  there  is  a  general  prefumption  for  its  arif« 
ing  from  the  cau&s  which  are  the  leafl  obvious  and  fami-i^. 
liar.    But  the  prefumption  always  lies  on  the  other  fide, 
in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  origin  of  our  paflions, 
and  of  the  internal  operations  of  the  human  mind.    The 
flmpleft  and  moft  obvious  caufe,  which  can  there  be  af-^ 
figned  for  any  phaenomenon,  is  probably  the  true  one«* 
When  a  philofopher,  in  the  explication  of  his  fyfbm,  is^ 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  very  intricate  and  refined 
reflections,  and  to>^fuppofe  them  effential  to  the.produAion 
of  any  paffion  or  emotion,  we  have  reafon  to  be  ex- 
tremely on  our  guard  againft  fo  fallacious  an  hypothefis* 
The  afFeftlons  are  not  fufceptible  of  any  impreffibn  from, 
the  refinements  of  reafbn  or  imagination  ;  and  'tis  always 
found,  that  a  vigorous  ei^ertion  of  the  latter  faculties, 

*  neceflarily, 
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ncccflaril/,  ftottr  tb^  narrow  cajiatity  df  th^lititt^ah  ihln^i 
Aftfojrs  sdl  aflllVity  in  the  formen     Our  pred'drriWaht 
fcotive  or  intchtiott  Irf,  iride'etf,  fVe^u^ntiy  c6hfc^aldtf  Iro^ 
diitfeWSs,  whfeh  it  K  itiWgferf  ai^U  c6hTouAd(i^vj^itfr  othei* 
toodvtS  VHtJtHdi^  minrf,  frdirf  Wnity  oi*  felP-cotfcell,  is 
defirous  df  fuppoUhg  more  pte\^aleht:   Butf  there  is  n6 
inftance,  that  a  concealment  of  this  natilf^  has'  evei* 
aitftH  dbm  the  a6ftruft»e6  and  itltKcaty  of  th^  iti6dve« 
A  nnm,  i^ho  has'  li^  ^  friend'  atid'  p^t^h^  m^  flatty 
tAta(t\(y  that  all  hifir  grief  arifes  frotiygerierous  fentihie»^^ 
1»4tllMI  any  miatturd  of  n^ib#  oi*  intet^lted^  cMfid^i 
tkni^:  But  ai  niaiiy  that  gtie^e^  for  a  vahiaUe  itiend) 
^Ho  needed' hil  palroflage  and  proteAidn^  Vcf^  can'  #9 
foppofe,  diaf  hi»  paffionate  t^ifdemeft  slrifesr  ih>m'  £n^ 
flietaphyfical'  rdgardir  to  a  fijf'-intereft,   vRiicfa  hasr  no 
ibuildatioii  or  reality?  We-  may  as^  well  im^inbi^  that 
ttHhatis  wkeela  and  fprings^  like  tboft  of  sr  wabcHy  giii^ 
«(6tiort  to  a  loiril^  i^ggoiiy  as  ^outit  foir  ilie'  oHgUl  c^ 
^^fon  from  filch  abftnife  ittfleaions. 

Animals  are  found  fufceptible  of  kiridnefs^  Both  t6 
their  own  fpecies  and  to  ours;  nor  is  there,  in  this  cale, 
the  leaft  fufpicidn'of  difguife  or  Jtrtifice.  Shall  we  ac- 
count for  all  their  feiitiments  tdo,  from  refined  dedudHqns 
of  felf-intereft  ?  Or 'if  we  admit  a  difmterefted,  benevo* 
lence  in  the  inferior  fpecies,  by  what  rule  of  analogy  can 
W€  refufe  it  in  the  fuperior  ?* 

Love  between'  the  fexes  begets  a^  comi^afcendy  thft 
gOod-wilU  >wy  diftirtft  from  the  gratification  of  an  appis* 
tite,  Tenderneft  to  thdir  offspring,^  in  all  fcnfible  bein^ 
18  coiJHrtonly  able  alone  to  counterbfalance  the  ftrongcft^ 
mottvefi  of  fdf-lotrc,  and  has  no  manner  of  depehdandS* 
on  that  affeSion.  What  intercft  can  a  fond  mothc*  hair^ 
ill  view,  who  lofes  her  health  by  affiduoiis^  attendance  otr 
.  her  fick  child,  and  afterwards  languiflies  and  dies  of 
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grief,  wten  fttid,  ty  te  death,  from  the  flavery  of  that 
attefidaoce? 

Is  g«atil!ii(te  wyaflfeftion  of  the  human  brealf,  or  is  that 
a^^wOfd  fflf^ely  vrhJiout  anjr  meaning  or  reality  ?  Have 
#e  fffr  firtSsf^^ttiin  one  man's  company  above  another's, 
Hr^  lio'dbfirc  of  the  welfare  of  our  friend,  even  thougk 
ahfiftnccor  dtath  fhould  prevent  us  from  all  participation 
hi  it?'  Or  what  is  i^  commonly,  that  gives  us  any  parti* 
cipatton  ih  it,  e^li  White  ^Uve  and  prefent,  but  our  af- 
le£Kon^  and  regard  to*  hifti  ? 

Thefe  and  a.  thoufand  other  ijiftances  are  marks  of  U 
-general  behevolehce  in*  human>  nature,  wihere  no  rial  in* 
tereft  binds  us  to  the  objedl*  And  how  an  imaginary  in- 
tereft,  known  ^  avowed  for  fuch,  can  be  the  origin  oi 
anj^  pailion'  or^  qpotion,.  feems  diiScuIt  to  explain^  Na 
fatisfa^ory  hyj)0thefis  of  this  kind  has  yet  been-difcove^ 
ed'j  nor  is  thexo^  the.  fmalleft  probability,  that  the  fdture 
ihduftry  of  men  will  ever  be  attended  with  more  favou«- 
aBle  fucccfs. 

But  fi^rther,  if  we  confidcr  rightly  of  the  Huitter,  we- 
flx^dVfi'ndi.  that  the  hypothefis,  which  allows  of  a  diJin^ 
.  tfereffed  benevolence,  diftinil  from  felf-love,  has^  really, 
TAC>Xe  Jimplicitji  in  it,  and  is  more  conformable  to  the  ana- 
fbgy '  of  nature,  than  that  which  pretends  to  refolve  alJ 
ftlehdflxip  and  Humanity  into  this  latter  principle.  There 
aire  bodily  wants  or  appetites,  acknowleged  by  every  one^ 
which  neceflarhy  precede  all  fenfual  enjoyment,  aod  carry 
us  direftly  to,  feek  poffeflibn  of  the  objed.  Thus,  hui»» 
get  and  thirll  have  eating,  and  drinking  for  their  end  j. 
and  from  tH^  graiification  of  thefe  primary  appetites  arife9 
a'  pleafure,  which  may  become  tho  objecSi  of  another  fper 
cles  of  defif e  or  ir^Iinatrpn,  that  is  fecondary  and  inte-, 
tefted.  In  the  fame  manner,  there  are  mental  pafEons, 
by  which  we  are^  impelled  immediately  to  feek  particular 
ojije^,  fOch^a^  fame  or  power,  or  vengeance,^. without 

any 
6^ 
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any  regard  td  intcreft  i  ana  ikhea  tBefe  c^jeAs  are  zU 
tainecl*  a  plcafing  enjoyment  ilxfucs,  as  the  ^orife<{uence 
of  our  indulged  dTeftions*  Nature  muft,  by  the  interhal 
frame  and  conftitution  of  the  mind,  give  an  originai  pro^ 
t>€nflty  t6  fame,  ere  we  can  reap  any  pleaTure  firom  that 
acquifition,  or  purfue  it  from  motives  of  felfrIove»  and  a  , 
defire  of  happinefs.  If  1  have  nO  Vanity,  I.  take  no  delight 
in  praife  :  If  I  be  void  of  ambition,  pow^  ^ves  me  no 
enjoyment :  If  I  be  not  angry,  the  punifhment  of  an  ad- 
vtrfary  is  totally  indifferent  to  me.  In  all  thefe  cafes^ 
there  is  a  paffion,  which  points  immediately  to  the  ob-* 
jed,  and  conftitutes  it  our  good  or  happinefs  ;  as  there 
are  other  fecondfry  paffions,  which  afterwards  arife,  and 
purfue  it  as  a  part  of  our  happinefs,  when  once  it  is 
conftituted  fuch  by  our  original  affedions.  Were  there 
no  appetites  of  any  kind  antecedent  to  (elf-love,  that 
pr(q>enfity  could  fcarce  ever  exert  itfelf  ^  becaufe  wc 
fliould,  in  that  cafe,  hare  felt  few  and  flender  pains  or 
pleafureS)  and  have  little  milbry  or  happineia  to  avoid  or 
10  purfue. 

Now  where  is  the  difficulty  of  conceiving,  ihtt  Ah 
may  likewife  be  the  cafe  widi  benevolence  and  fiiendlhipy 
and  that,  from  the  original  frame  of  our  temper,  we  majf 
feel  a  defire  of  another's  happinels  or  good,  which,  by 
means  of  that  afFedion,  becomes  our  owtt  gooi»  and  h 
afterwards  purfue^i  from  the  conjoined  hiotives  of  bene^ 
volence  and  fdf-enjoyment  ?  Who  fees  not  ^hat  ven- 
geance, from  the  force  alone  of  p^on«.  may  be  to  eagti^ 
ly  purfued,  as  to  make  us  knowingly  negleft  every  cent 
fideration  of  eafe,  intereft,  or  fafety ;  and,  like  l<Mne  vin« 
di&ive  animals,  infufe  our  very  fouls  into  the  wound^^ 
we  give  an  enemy  *  ?  And  what  a  oudigaAit  {AitDfopby  ^ 
Qiuft  it  be,  that  will  not  allow,  to  hiuhanity  and  friendU 

•  Ammafqve  In  Yuloffie  peaimt*  Vt^c» 
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ihip,  the  faqie  pritrtleges,  which  are  iiidifputably  granted 
to  the  darkier  paAon^  of  enmity  and  refentoient  ?  Such 
a  philofppby  is  more  like  a  ik^r  than  a  tru^  delineation 
or  defcription  of  human  nature;  and  may  be  a  goQ4 
foundation  for  paradoxical  wit  and  raillery,  but  is  a  very 
bad  one  for  any  foriou$  argument  pr  reafpning. 

PART        IL 

It  may  be  efteemed,  perhaps,  a  fuperfluous  tafk  to 
prove,  that  the  benevolent  or  fofter  afFeftions  are  E  STI- 
MABLE;  and  wherever  they  appear,  engage  the  ap- 
probation, and  good-will  of  mankind.  The  epitheta 
fidahlej  good'rtaturedj  humane^  merciful^  grateful,,  friendly^ 
generous^  beneficent ^  arc  known*  in  aH  languages,  and  uni- 
verfally  exprefs  the  higheft  merit,  which  human  nature  is 
capable  of  attaining.  Where  thefe  ami^l^  qualities  are 
attended  with  birth  and  ppwer  ^d  eminent  abilities,  an4 
^ifplay  themCelve.s  in  the  g<)pd  government  ^r  ufejful  inr 
firu(^ion  of  mankind,  they  feem  even  to  raife  the  pofr 
iefibrs  of  them  above  the  rank  of  human  naturty  and  ap- 
proach them  in  fome  meafure  to  the  divine.  Exalted 
capacity,  undaunted  courage,  profpetous  fuccefs ;  thefe 
may  only  expofe  a  hero  or  politician  to  the  envy  and 
malignity  of  the  public  :  But  as  foon  as  the  praifes  are 
added  of  humane  and  beneficent ;  when  inftances  are 
difplayed  of  lenity,  tendernefs,  or  friendship.;  envy  it** 
felf  is  filent,  or  joins  the  general  voice  of  applause  and 
acclamation. 

When  Pericles,  the  great  Athenian  ftatefman  and 
general,  was  on  his  death-bed,  his  furrounding  friends, 
deeming  him  now  infenfible,  began  to  indulge  their  for.- 
row  for  their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  his  great 
qualities  and  fucceffes,  his  conquefts  and  vidories,  the 
unufual  length  of  his  adminiftration,  and  his  nine  tro- 
phies ereSed  over  the  enemies  of  the  republic.      Tou 

Vol.  IL  R'  fo^g^t^ 
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foYgik^  cries  the  dying  hero,  who  had  heard  2\\j  you  forget  the 
moft  eminent  of  my  praifes^  while  you  dwell  fo  much  on  ihofe 
vulgar  advantages^  in  which  fortune  had  a  principal  Jhare. 
Tou  have  not  obferved^  that  no  citizen  has  ever  yet  worne 
mourning  on  my  account  *. 

In  men  of  iflorc  ordinary  talents  and  capacity,  the  (o- 
cial  virtues  become,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  effentially  re- 
quifite;  there  being  nothing  eminent,  in  that  cafe,  to 
compenfate  for  the  want  of  them,  or  preferve  the  per- 
fon  from  our  fevereft  hatred,  as  well  as  contempt.  A 
high  ambition,  an  elevated  courage,  is  apt,  fays  Cicero, 
in  lefs  perfeft  charafters,  to  degenerate  into  a  turbulent 
ferocity.  The  more  focial  and  fofter  virtues  are  there 
chiefly  to  be  regarded.  Thefc  are  always  good  and 
amiable  f- 

The  principal  advantage  which  Juvenal  difcovers  in 
the  extenfive  capacity  of  the  human  fpecies,  is,  that  it 
renders  our  benevolence  alfo  more  extenfive,  and  gives  us 
larger  opportunities  of  fpreading  our  kindly  influence 
than  what  are  indulged  to  the  inferior  creation  J.  It 
muft,  indeed,  be  confefled,  that  by  doing  good  only,  can 
a  man  truly  enjoy  the  advantages  of  being  eminent. 
His  exalted  ftation,  of  itfelf,  but  the  more  expofeS  him 
to  danger  and  tumult.  His  fole  prerogative  is  to  afford 
Ihelter  to  inferiors^  who  repbfe  themfelves  under  his 
cover  and  proteftion. 

But  I  forget,  that  it  is  not  my  prefent  biifinefs  ta 
recommend  generofity  and  benevolence,  or  to  paint  in 
their  true  colours,  all  the  genuine  charms  of  the  focial 
virtues.  Thefe,  indeed,  fufficiently  engage  every  heart, 
on  the  firft  apprehenfion  of  them;  and  'tis  diflJcult  to 
abftain  from  fome  fally  of  panegyric,  as  often  as  they 

•  Plwt.  in  Pericle,  f  Cxc*  de  OAiciis,  lib,  i. 

J  Sat.  XV,  139,  &  fcq. 

occur 
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occur  in  difcourfe  or  reafoning.  But  our  object  here 
being  more  the  fpeculative,  than  the  pradlical  part  of 
morals,  it  will  fuffice  to  remark,  (what  will  readily,  I 
believe,  be  allowed)  that  no  qualities  are  more  intitled 
to  the  general  good-will  and  approbation  of  mankind, 
than  beneficence  and  humanity,  friendfhip  and  gratitude, 
natural  affedHon  and  public  fplrit,  or  whatever  proceeds 
from  a  tender  fympathy  with  others,  and  a  generous  con- 
cern for  our  kind  and  fpecies.  Thefe,  wherever  they 
appear,  fcem  to  transfufe  themfelvcs,  in  a  manner,  into 
each  beholder,  and  to  call  forth,  in  their  own  behalf,  th^ 
iame  favourable  and  afFedionate  fentiments^  which  they 
exert  on  all  around. 

PART        III. 

We  may  obfcrve,  that  in  difplaying  the  praifes  of  any 
humane,  beneficent  man,  there  is  on^^circumftance  which 
never  fails  to  be  amply  infifted  on,  vtz.  the  happinefs  and 
fatisfadion,  derived  to  fociety  from  his  intercourfe  and 
good  offices.  To  his  parents,  we  are  apt  to  fay,  he  en- 
'  dears  himfelf  by  his  pious  attachment  and  duteous  care, 
ilill  more  than  by  the  connexions  of  nature.  His  chil- 
^  dren  never  feel  his  authority,  but  when  employed  for 
their  advantage.  With  him,  the  ties  of  love  are  confo* 
lidated  by  beneficence  and  friendfhip.  The  ties  of  friend- 
Ihip  approach,  in  a  fond  obfervance  of  each  obliging 
office,  to  thofe  of  love  and  inclination.  Hk  domeftics 
and  dependants  havq  in  him  a  fure  refource  ;  and  no 
longer  dread  the  pov^er  of  fortune,  but  fo  far  as  fhe 
cxercifes  it  over  him.  From  him  the  hungry  receive 
food,  the  naked  cloathing,  the  ignorant  and  flothful  flcrll 
and  induftry.  Like  the  fun,  an  inferior  miniiler  of  pro- 
vidence, he  cheers,  invigorates,  and  fuftaiAs  the  furround* 
ing  world. 

R  2  If 
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If  confined  to  private  life,  the  fpherc  of  his  z&lvitj  is 
narrower  ;  but  his  influence  is  all  benign  and  gentle.  If 
exalted  into  a  higher  ftation,  mankind  and  pofterity  reap 
the  fruit  of  his  labours. 

As  thefe  topics  of  praife  never  fail  to  be  employed,  and 
with  fuccefsj  where  we  would  infpire  efteem  for  any.  one ; 
may  it  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the  UTILITY, 
refulting  from  the  focial  virtues,  forms,  at  leaft,  z  part 
of  their  merit,  and  is  one-  fource  Of  that  approbation  and 
regard  fo  univerfally  paid  them. 

When  we  recommend  even  an  animal  or  plant  as  nfe^ 
Jul  and  beneficial^  we  give  it  an  applaufc  and  ceoommen* 
dation  fuited  to  its  nature.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
flexion on  the  baneful  influence  of  Miy  of  thefe  infe- 
rior beings  always  infpires  us  with  the  fentiment  of  aver- 
fion.  The  eye  is  pleafed  with  the  proJpefi  of  corn-fields 
and  loaded  vineyards  ;  horfes  grazing,  and  f&x»ks  paf- 
turing :  But  flies  ^he  view  of  briars  and  brambles,  aflferd^ 
ing  (heltcr  to  wolves  and  ferpents, 

A  ma-chine,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  velbnent,  a  houfe 
well  contrived  for  ufe  and  conveniency,  is  fo  far  beauti- 
ful, and  is  contemplated  with  pleafure  and  approbation. 
An  experienced  eye  is  here  fenfible  to  many  excellencies, 
which  efcape  perfons  ignorant  and  uninftrucled.  ' 

Can  any  thing  ftronger  be  faid  in  praife  of  a  profeffion^ 
fuch  a$  merchandize  or  manufacture,  than  to  obferve  the 
advantages  which  it  procures  to  fociety  ?  And  is  not  a 
monk  and  inq^iifitor  enraged  when  we  treat  his  order,  at 
iifelefs  or  pernicious  to  mankind  ? 

;  The  hiftorian  exults  in  difplaying  the  benefit -arJfing 
from  his  labours.  The  writer  of  rortnances  alleviates  «* 
denies  the  bad  confequenecs  afcribe^  to  his  manner  of 
compofition.  a  *   •        ^  • 

In 
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In  g<?neral,  what  praife  is  implied  in  the  fimplc  epithet, 
nifeful!  What  reproach  in  the  contrary  1 

Your  Gods,  fays  Cicero*,  in  oppofitlon  to  the  Epi- 
cureans, cannot  juftly  claim  any  worihip  or  adoration, 
with  whatever  imaginary  perfiafltions  you  may  fuppofe 
them  endowed.  They  are  totally  ufelefs  and  inadive. 
Even  the  Egyptians,  whom  you  fo  much  ridicule,  nev^ 
<:onfecrated  any  animal  hut  on  account  of  its  utility. 

The  fceptics  affertfj  though  abfurdly,  that  the  origin 
^f  all  religious  worfhip  was  derived  from  the  utility  of  in- 
animate objeils,  as  the  fun  and  moon  to  the  fupport  and 
well-being  of  mankind.  This  is  alfo  the  common  rea- 
son afligned  by  hiftojians,  for  the  deification  of  eminent 
heroes  and  legiflators  J. 

To  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  be^et  chil- 
dren ;  meritorious  a£ls,  according  to  the  religion  of  Zo- 

AOASTCF.. 

In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circumftance  of 
ipublic  utility  is  ever  princij)ally  in  vievv  j  and  wh^reyj^ 
difputes  arife,  either  in  philofophy  or  common  life,  con- 
cerning the  bounds  of  duty,  the  qucftipn  cannot,  by  any 
4neans,  be  decided  with  greater  certainty,  than  by  afccx- 
>t;aining,  on  any  fide^  the  tru.e  interefts  of  mankind,  ^f 
any  falfe  opinion,  -embraced  from  appearances,  has  been 
found  to  prevail  ^  as  fbon  as  farther  e;cperience  and 
•founder  reafoning  have  given  us  jufter  notions  of  human 
.affairs  j  we  retrai^  our  firft  fentiments,  an4  ^juft  anew 
?^e  boundaries  of  moral  good  and  evil. 

Giving  alms  to  comtnon^beggars  is  naturally  praifed^ 
3>ecauCe  itieems  to  carry  relief  to  the  diftrefled  and  in- 
digent :  But  when  we  obferve  the  encouragenaent  thence 
arifing  to  idlenefs  and  debauchery,  we  regard  that  fpe- 
<cie«  of  charity  rather  as  a  weaknjefs  than  a  virtue. 

*  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  f  Sext,  Emf.  adyerfus  Math.  libS* 

t  Pii)D.  Sxc,  paflka. 
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Tyrannicide^  or  the  aflaffination  of  ufurpcrs  and  op- 
preflive  princes  v/zs  highly  extolled  in  ancient  times; 
becaufe  it  both  freed  mankind  from  many  of  thefe  mon- 
fters,  and  feemed  to  keep  the  Others  in  awe,  whom  the 
fword  or  poniard  could  not  reach.  But  hiftory  and  ex- 
perience having  fmce  convinced  us,  that  this  pradiice  in- 
creafes  the  jealoufy  and  cruelty  of  princes,  a  Timoleon 
and  a  Brutus,  though  treated  with  indulgence  on  ac- 
count of  the  prejudices  of  their  times,  are  now  confidered 
as  very  improper  models  for  imitation. 

Liberality  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  benefi- 
cence :  But  when  it  occurs  that  the  fhomely  bread  of 
the  honeft  and  induftrious  i§  often  thereby  converted  into 
iklicious  cates  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal,  we  foon  re- 
trail  OUT  heedlefs  praifes.  The  regrets  of  a  prince,  for 
having  loft  a  day,  were  noble  and  generous :  But  had 
he  intended  to  hare  fpent  it  in  a£b  of  generofity  to  his 
greedy  courtiers,  it  was  better  loft  than  mifemployed  af- 
ter that  manner. 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on  the  pleafurcs  and  conve- 
jiiencies  of  life,  had  long  been  fuppbfed  the  fource  of 
every  corruption  in  government,  and  the  immediate  caufe 
of  h&iotiy  fedition,  civil  wars,  and  the  total  lofs  of  li- 
berty. It  was,  therefore,  univerfally  regarded  as  a  vice, 
and  was  an  objedl  of  declamation  to  all  fatyrifts,  and 
feverc  moralifts.  Thofe,  who  prove,  or  attempt  to  prove, 
that  fuch  refinements  rather  tend  to  the  increafe  of  in- 
duftry,  civility,  and  arts,  regulate  anew  our  moral  as 
w^Il  as  political  fentiments,  and  reprefent,  as  laudable  and 
innocent,  what  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  pernicious 
and  blamable. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  feems  undeniable,  that  there 
is  fuch  a  fentiment  in  human  nature  as  benevolence ; 
that  nothing  can  beftow  more  merit  on  any  human  crea- 
ture than  the  poiTe/Eon  of  it  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and 

that 
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that  a  part^  at  leaft,  of  its  merit  arifes  from  its  tendency 
to  promote  the  interefts  of  our  fpecies,  and  beftow  hap- 
pinefs  on  human  fociety.  We  carry  our  view  into  the 
falutary  confequences  of  fuch  a  chara£ler  and  difpofitionii 
and  whatever  has  fo  benign  an  influence,  and  forwards 
fo  defireable  an  end,  is  beheld  with  complacency  an4 
pleafure.  The  focial  virtues  are  never  regarded  without 
their  beneficial  tendencies,  nor  viewed  as  barren  and  un- 
fruitful. The  happinefs  of  mankind,  the  order  of  fociety, 
the  harnu)ny  of  families,  the  mutual  fupport  of  friends, 
are  always  cohfidered  as  the  refult  of  their  gentle  domi- 
nion over  the  brcafts  of  men. 

How  confiderable  a  part  of  their  merit  we  ought  ta 
afcribc  to  their  utility,  will  better  appear  from  future  dif- 
quifitions*;  as  well  as  the  reafon,  why  this  circum- 
ftance  has  fuch  a  command  over  our  efteem  and  appro- 
bation f. 

♦  Sea.  3d  and  4th.  f  Scft.  5th. 
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PARTI. 

THAT  Justice  is  ufeful  lo  fociety,  and  confe- 
quently  that  part  of  its  merit,  at  leaft,  mvft  arife 
from  that  confideration,  it  would  be  a  fuperfluous  under- 
taking to  prove.  That  public  utility  is  the  fole  origin  of 
juftice,  and  that  refle£Uons  on  the  beneficial  confe- 
quences  of  this  virtue  arie  the/ok  foundation  of  its  me- 
rit ;  this  proportion  being  more  curious  and  important, 
will  better  deferve  our  examination  and  enquiry. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  nature  ha$  l>eA?oWed  on  the  tia» 
man  race  fuch  profufe  aiund^ftce  ofiAi  tmrnai  e<mvenien- 
cies,  tiiat,  without  any  uncertainty  in  the  ev^t,  \(^th- 
out  any  care  or  indttftty  cmi  diar  i)fttt,  every  ihdividual 
finds  himfelf  fully  provided  iX  Whatever  his  moft  Vora- 
cious appetites  can  want,  or  luxurious  imagination  wifli 
er  defire.  His  natural  beauty,  we  fhall  fiippofe,  far- 
l^afles  all  acquired  ornaments :  The  perpetual  demency 
of  the  feafohs  renders  ufelefs  all  cloaths  or  covering: 
The  raw  herbage  affords  him  ti^e  moft  delicious  ftxe ; 
Are  clear  fountain,  the  richeft  beverage.  No  I^^tiou^ 
occupation  required  :  No  tillage  :  No  navigation.  Mu- 
iic,  poetry,  and  contemplation  form  his  fole  bufinefs : 
Converfation,  mirth,  and  irieadihip  bi^  fole  amufement. 

It 
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It  fecms  evident,  that,  in  fuch  a  happy  ftatc,  every 
other  focial  virtue  would  ilourifh,  and  receive  a  tenfold 
cncreafe;  but  the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  juftice  v^ould 
never  once  bavp  been*  dreamt  of.  For  what  purpofe 
make  a  partition  of  goods,  where  every  one  has  already 
more  than  enough  ?  Why  give  rife  to  property,  where 
there  cannot  poffibly  be  any  injury  ?  Why  call  this  ob- 
je£l  minsy  when  upon  the  ieizing  of  it  by  anotha:,  I 
need  but  ftrctch  out  my  hand  to  poffefs  myfelf  of  what  is 
equally  valuable  ?  Juftice,  in  that  cafe,  being  totally 
USELESS,  would  be  an  idle  ceremonial,  and  could 
never  poflibjy  have  place  among  the  catalogue  of  vir- 
tues. 

We  fee  even  in  the  prefent  neceflitous  condition  of 
mankind,  that  wherever  any  benefit  is  beftowed  by  na- 
ture in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leave  it  always  in: 
common  among  the  whole  human  race,  and  make  no 
fubdivifions  of  right  and  property.  Water  and  air,  tho* 
the  nioft  neceflary  of  all  objefts,  are  not  challenged  as 
the  property  of  individuals ;  nor  can  any  man  commit 
injuftice  by  the  moft  lavifli  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  thefe 
bleffings^  In  fertile  extehfive  countries,  with  f^w  inha- 
bitants, land  is  regarded  on  the  fame  footing.  And  no 
topic  is  fo  much  infifted  on  by  thofe,  who  defend  the 
liberty  of  the  feas,  as  the  unexhaufted  ufe  of  them' in  na- 
vigation. W^re  the  advantages,  procured  by  naviga- 
tion, as  inexhauftible,  thefe  reafoners  had  never  had  any 
adverfaries  to  refute;  nor  had  any  claims  been  ever 
advanced  of  a  feparate,^  cxclufive  dominion  over  the 
ocean. 

It  may  happen  in  fome  countries,  at  fome  periods,  that 
tthcre  be  eftablifbeda  property  ih  water,  none  in  laiid  *  -, 
i£  the  latter  be  in  greater  abundance  than  can  be  ufed  by 
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the  inhabitants,  and  the  former  be  found,  with  difficulty, 
and  in  very  fmall  quantities. 

Again ;  fuppofe,  that,  though  the  neceflities  of  human 
race  continue  the  fame  as  at  prefent,  yet  the  mind  is  fo  en- 
larged, and  fo  replete  with  friendfhip  and  generofity,  that 
every  man  has  the  utmoft  tendernefs  for  every  man,  and 
feels  no  more  concern  for  his  own  intereft  than  for  that 
of  his  fellows  :  It  feems  evident,  that  the  USE  of  jufticc- 
would,  in  this  cafe,  be  fufpended  by  fuch  an  extenfivc 
benevolence,  nor  would  the  divifions  and  barriers  of  pro* 
perty  and  obligation  have  ever  been  thought  of.  Why 
fhould  I  bind  another,  by  a  deed  or  pronufe,  to  do  me 
any  good  office,  when  I  know  he  is  already  prompted, 
by  the  ftrongeft  inclination,  to  feek  my  happinefs,  and 
would,  of  himfelf,  perform,  the  defired  fervicc ;  except 
the  hurt,  he  thereby  receives,  be  greater  than  the  bene- 
fit accruing  to  me  ?  In  which  cafe,  he  knows,  that  from 
my  innate  humanity  and  friendfhip,  I  fhould  be  the  firfl 
to  oppofe  myfelf  to  his  imprudent  generofity.  Why 
raife  land -marks  between  my  neighbour's  field  and  rAine^ 
when  my  heart  has  made  no  divifion  between  our  inte- 
refls ;  but  fhares  all  his  joys  and  forrows  with  equal 
force  and  vivacity  as  if  originally  my  own  ?  Every  man, 
upon  this  fuppofition,  being  a  fecond-felf  to  another, 
would  trufl  all  his  interefh  to  the  difcretion  of  every 
man  ;  without  jealoufy,  without  partition,  without  dif- 
tinfUon.  And  the  whole  race  of  mankind  would  form 
only  one  family ;  where  all  would  lie  in  common,  and 
be  ufed  freely,  without  regard  to  property ;  but  cau- 
tioufly  too,  with  as  entire  regard  to  the  neceflities  of  each 
individual,  as  if  our  own  interefls  were  mofl  intimately 
concerned. 

In  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  human  heart,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  complcat  inftances  of  fuch 
-enlarged  afFedlons  5  but  flill  We  may  obferve,  that  the 
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<iife  of  famUics  approaches  towards  it ;  and  the  ftrongeV 
the  mutual  benevolence  is  among  the  individuals,  the 
nearer  it  approaches  i  till  all  diftinflion  of  property -be, 
in  a  great  meafure,  loft  and  confounded  among  them. 
Between  married  perfons,  the  cement  of  friendfhip  is  bf 
the  laws  Aippofed  fo  flxong  as  to  abolifli  all  divifion  of 
poflfef&ons  ;  and  has  often,  in  reality,  the  force  afcribed 
^o  it.  And  'tis  obiervable,  that,  during  the  ardour  of 
new  enthufiafms,  where  every  principle  is  inflamed  into 
extravagance,  the  community  of  goods  ha$  frequently 
l>een  attempted  ;  and  nothing  but  experience  of  its  in- 
conveniencies  from  the  returning  or  difguifed  felfiflinefc 
of  men,  could  make  the  imprudent  fanatics  adopt  anew 
the  ideas  of  juftice  and  of  ieparate  property.  So  true  is 
it,  that  that  virtue  derives  its  exiftence  entirely  from 
its  neceflary  ufe  to  the  intercourfc  and  fociai  ftate  of  man- 
kind. 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  reverfe  the 
foregoing  fuppofitions  ;  and  carrying  every  thing  to  the 
ioppcfite  extreme,  confider  what  would  be  the  efFe£l:  oi 
4hare  new  iituations.  Suppofe  a  fociety  to  fall  into  Aich 
want  of  all  common  neceflaries,  that  the  utmoft  frugality 
and  induftry  cannot;  preferve  the  greateft  number  from 
perifhing,  and  the  whole  from  extreme  mifery  :  It  will 
readily,  I  believe,  be  admitted,  that  the  ftri£t  laws  of 
juKice  are  fufpended,  in  fuch  a  preffing  emergence,  and 
;givc  place  to  the  ftrongcr  motives  of  neceffity  and  felf- 
.prcfervation.  Is  it  any  crime,  after  a  (hipwreck,  to  feize 
whatever  means  or  inftrument  of  fafety  one  can  lay  hold 
^f,  without  regard  to  former  limitations  of  property  ?  Or 
if  i  city  befieged  were  perifhing  >with  hunger ;  can  we 
imagine,  that  men  will  fee  any  means  of  prefervation 
before  them,  and  lofe  their  lives,  from  a  fcrupulous  re- 
gard to  what,  in  other  iituations,  would  be  the  xules  of 
<auity  and  juftice  i  The  USE  and  TENDENCY 
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of  diat  virtu*  is  to  procorc  happinefs  and  fccurity,  by 
prefcrving  order  in  feciety :  But  where  the  focicty  is 
ready  to  perifli  from  extreme  neceffity,  no  greater-  evit 
can  be  dreaded  from  violence  and  injuftice  i  sod  every 
man  may  now  provide  for  himfelf  by  all  die  means,  which 
prudence  can  difibte,  or  humanity  permit.  The  puMic^ 
even  in  lefs  uTgei>t  neceffitics,  opens  granaries,  witiK>iit 
the  confent  of  proprietors  ;  as  juftly  fuppofmg,  that  the 
authority  of  magiftracy  naay,  confiftcnt  with  equity,  ex- 
tend fo  far  :  But  were  any  number  of  men  to  aflemble, 
without  the  tye  of  laws  or  civil  jurifdiflion ;  would  an 
equal  partition  of  bread  in  a  famine,  even  wkhout  the 
proprietor's  xjonfent,  be  regarded  as  criminal  or  inju- 
rious  ? 

Suppofe  likewife,  that  it  fliouW  be  a  virtuous  man's 
fete  to  fall  into  the  fociety  of  ruffians,  remote  from  the 
protedron  of  laws  and  government ;  what  condu<a  muft 
he  embrace  in  that  melancholy  fituation  ?  He  fees  fuch 
a  defperate  rapacioufnefs  prevail;  fuch  a  difregard  to 
equity,  fuch  contempt  of  order,  fuch  ftupid  blindnefs 
to  future  Gonfequences,  as  muft  immediately  have  the  moft 
tragical  conclufion,  and  muft  terminate  in  dcftrudiion.  to 
the  greater  number,  and  in  a  total  diffolution  of  fociety 
to  the  reft.  He,  mean  while,  can  have  no  other  expe- 
dient than  to  arm  himfelf,  to  whomever  the  fword  he 
feizes,  or  the  buckler,  may  belong  :  To  make.  provKkm 
of  all  means  of  defence  and  fecurity  :  And  his  particular 
regard  to  juftice  being  no  longer  of  USE  to  his  own 
fafety  or  that  of  others,  he  muft  confult  alone  the  dic- 
tates of  felf-prefervation,  without  concern  fol-  thofe  who 
no  longer  merit  his  care  and  attention. 

.  When  a^y  man,  even  in  political  fociety,  renders  Ijim-r 
fel^  by  his  crimes^. obnoxious  to  the, public,  he  is^u« 
^jiftied  by  the  laws  in  his  goods  and  perfon  ;.  that  is^ 
^e  ordinary  rules  of  juftict?  are,    with  regard  .to  him. 
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fufpended  for  a  moment,  and  it  becomes  equitable  to  in^ 
Aid  oo  him,  for  the  benefit  of  fociety,  what,  otherwife, 
he  could  not  fuiFer  without  wrong  or  injury. 

The  rage  and  violence  of  public  war ;  what  is  it  but 
a  fufpenilon  of  juftice  among  the  warrii^  parties,  who 
perceive,  that  that  virtue  is  now  no  longer  of  any  yfe  ox 
advantage  to  them  ?  The  laws  of  war^  which  then  fuc- 
ceed  to  tbofe  of  equity  and  juftice,  are  rules  calculated 
for  the  advantage  and  utility  of  that  particular  ftate,  in 
which  men  are  now  placed.  And  were  a  civilized  na- 
tion engaged  with  barbarians,  who  obferved  no  rules 
even  of  war ;  the  former  muft  alfo  fufpend  their  obfer- 
vance  of  them,  where  they  no  longer  ferve  to  any  pur- 
pofe;  and  muft  render  every  adion  or  rencounter  as^ 
bloody  and  pernicious  as  poffible  to  the  firft  aggrefTors. 

Thus  the  rules  of  equity  or  juftice  depend  entirely  oa 
the  particular  ftate  and  condition,  in  which  men  are 
placed,  and  owe  their  origin  and  exiftence  to  that  UTI* 
LITY,  which  refults  to  the  publfc  from  their  &nQt  and 
regular'  obfcrvance.  Reverfe,  in  any  confiderable  cir- 
cumftance,  the  condition  of  rhen  :  Produce  extreme 
abundance  or  extreme  neceftity  :  Implant  in  the  human 
breaft  perfed  moderation  and  humanity,  or  perfect  rapa- 
cioufnefs  and  malice  :  By  rendering  juftice  totally  ufekfs^ 
you  thereby  totally  deftroy  its  effence,  and  fufpend  its 
obligation  upon  mankind. 

The  common  fituation  of  focicty  is  a  medium  amidft 
all  thefe  extremes.  We  are  naturally  partial  to  oui:felves, 
and  to  our  friends  9  but  are  capable  ojf  learning  the  ad- 
vantage refulting  from  a  more  equitable  condud.  Few 
enjoyments  are  given  us  from  the  open  and  liberal  hand  o( 
nature  ;  but  by  art,  labour,  and  induftry,  we  can  extraft 
them  in  great  abundance.  Hence  the  ideas  of  property 
l^ecome.neceflary  in  all  civil  fociety  :  Hence  juftice  de- 
rive? 
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rives  its  ufefulnefs  to  the  public  :  And  hence  alone  arifes 
its  merit  and  moral  obligation. 

Thefe  conclufions  are  fo  natural  and  obvious,  that  they 
have  not  efcaped  even  the  poets,  in  their  defcrfptions  of 
the  felicity,  attending  the  golden  age  or  the  reign  of 
Saturn.  The  feafons,  in  that  firft  period  of  nature, 
were  fo  terpperate,  if  we  credit  thefe  agreeable  fidions, 
that  there  ^as  ub  neceffity  for  men  to  provide  themfelves 
¥fiih  cloatns  and  hou(es,  as  a  fecurity  againft  the  vio- 
lence of  heat  and  cold :  The  rivers  flowed  with  wine 
and  milk  :  The  oaks  yielded  honey ;  and  nature  fponta- 
neoufly  produced  her  greateft  delicacies.  Nor  were  thefe 
the  chief  advantages  of  that  happy  age.  Tempefts  wer« 
not  alone  removed  from  nature  ;  but  thofe  more  furious 
tempefts  were  unknown  to  human  breads,  which  now 
caufe  fuch  uproar,  and  engender  fuch  confufion.  Ava* 
rice,  ambition,  cruelty,  felfiflinefs,  were  never  heard  of: 
Cordial  affection,  compaffion,  fympathy,  were  the  only 
movements  with  which  the  mind  was  yet  acquainted* 
Even  the  punSilious  diftinftion  of  mine  and  thine  was^ 
banifhed  from  among  that  happy  race  of  mortak,  and 
carried  with  it  the  very  notion  of  property  and  obliga- 
tion, juflice  and  injuilice. 

This  poetical  fidllon  of  the  golden  age  is,  in  fome  re- 
fpe£ls,  of  a  piece  with  the  philofophical  fiflion  of  ih^Jlate 
of  nature  ;  only  that  the  former  is  repreftnted  as  the  moft 
charming  and  moft  peaceable  condition,  which  can  pof- 
fibly  be  imagined  ;  whereas  the  latter  is  painted  out  as  a 
ftate  of  mutual  war  and  violence,  attended  with  the  moft 
extreme  neceffity.  On  the  firft  origin  of  mankind,  as 
we  are  told,  thgir  ignorance  and  favagc  nature  were  fo 
prevalent,  that  they  could  give  no  mutual  truft,  butmuft 
each  depend  upon  himfelf,  and  his  own  force  or  cun^ 
ning  for  proteftion  and  fecurity.  No  law  was  heard  of: 
No  rule  of  jufticc  known  :  No  diftIn6lion  of  property 
9  regarded; 
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regar<lcd  :  Power  wiis  the  only  meafurc  of  right ;  and  a 
perpetual  war  of  alt  againft  all  was  the  refult  of  raen^i^ 

untaqned  felfiflincfs  and  barb^ity  ♦. 

Whether  (bch  a  condition  of  human  nature  could  ever 
exrft)  or  if  it  did,  could  continue  io  long  as  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  ^.faU^  may  juftly  be  doubted.  Men  are 
jicceffarily  born  in  a  family-fociety,  at  leaft ;  and  arc 
trained  up  by  their  parents  to  <ome  rule  of  conduft  and 
behaviour.  But  tfoi$  muft  be  admitted,  that  if  fucb  a 
ftate  of  mutual  war  and  violence  was  ever  real,  the  ftif- 
penfion  of  all  laws  of  juftice  from  their  abfolute  inuti- 
lity, is  a  neceffary  and  infeUible  confequence. 

The  more  we  vary  our  views  of  human  life,  and  the 
newer  and  more  unufual  the  lights  are,  in  which  we  fur- 
vey  it,  the  more  (hall  we  be  convinced,  that  the  origin 
here  affigned  for  the  virtue  of  juftice  is  real  and  fatis* 
faSbry. 

Were  there  a  fpecies  of  creatures,  intermingled  with 
men,  which,  though  rational,  were  poffeft  of  fuch  infe- 

*  This  Adioa  of  ?  fiate  of  Aftture,  as  a  ftate  of  war,  was  not  firft  ftarted 
by  Mr.  HoBBEs,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Plato  endeavours  to  refute 
an  hypothefis  very  like  it  in  the  »d,  3d,  and  4th  books  de  republica.  Ci- 
cero, on  the  contrary,  fuppofes  it  certain  and  univerfally  acknowleged  in 
the  following  paOage.  <<  Quis  enim  veftrilm,  judices,  ignorat,  ita  naturam. 
•*  rerum  tulifle,  ut  quodam  tempore  homines,  nondum  neque  natural!,  neque 
^*  civili  jure  defcripto,  fufi  per  agros,  ac  difperfi  vagarentur  tanttimque  ha- 
''  berent  quantum  manu  ac  virijbus,  per  ciedem  9C  vulnera,  aut  eripere,  ant 
•*  retincre  potuiflent  ?  Qui  igitur  primi  virtute  ^  conAUo  prseftanti  extite- 
"  runt,  ii  perfpef^o  gencre  humanas  docilitatis  atque  ingenii,  diffipatos,  unuipi 
*•  in  locum  congrcgarunt,  cofque  ex  ferltate  ilia  ad  juftitiam  ac  manfuetudl- 
'*  nem  tranfduxerunt.  Turn  ref  ad  communem  utilitatem,  quas  pubUcai 
**  appeliamus,  turn  conventicula  homiiiam,  quae  poftea  civitates  nominat^e 
*' funt,  turn  domicilia  conjun£):a,  quas  urbes  dicamus,  invento  Ze  divino  & 
**  humane  jure,  msenibus  fepferunt.  Atque  inter  hanc  vitam,  perpoiitam 
**  humanitate,  &  illam  immanem,  nihil  tarn  intereft  quam  JUS  atque 
^^VIS.  Horuin  utro  uti  nolimus,  altcro  eft  utendum.  Vim  Tolumos 
''  extingui  ?  Jus  v4eat  necdfe  eft,  id  eft,  judicia,  quibus  omne  jus  conti- 
"  netur.  Judicia  difplicent,  aut  nulla  funt  ?  Vis  dominetor  necefte  eft  ? 
«  Hac  tidcnt  omnes."    ?rp  Seer,  I.  42. 
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rior  ftrength,  both  of  bodjr  and  mindy  that  they  were 
Incapable  of  all  refiftance,  and  could  never,  upon  the 
higheft  provocation,  make  us  feel  the  effeds  of  their  re* 
fentment;  the  neqeflary  confequence,  I  think,  is,  that 
we  fliould  be  bound,  by  the  laws  of  humanity,  to  give 
gentle  ufage  to  thefe  creatures,  but  fliould  not,  properly 
ijpeaking,  lie  under  any  reftraint  of  juftice  with  regard  to 
them,  nor  could  they  poffefs  any  right  or  property,  cx- 
clufiye  of  fach  arbitrary  lords.  Our  intercourfe  with 
them  could  not  be  called  fociety,  which  fuppofes  a  degree 
of  equality ;  but  abfolute  command  on  the  one  fide,  and 
iervile  obedience  on  the  other.  Whatever  we  covet, 
they  muft  inftantly  refign :  Our  permiffion  is  the  only 
tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  pofleffions  :  Our  com* 
paffion  and  kindnefs  the  only  check,  by  which  they  curb 
oiu:  lawlefs  will :  And  as  no  inconvenience  ever  refults 
from  the  exercife  of  a  powier^  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  in  na- 
ture, the  reftraints  of  juftice  ahd  property,  being  totally 
ufelefsy  would  never  have  place  in  fo  unequal  a  confer 
4eracy. 

This  is  plainly  the  fituatlon  of  men^  with  regard  to 
animals ;  and  how  far  thefe  may  be  faid  to  pofTefs  rea- 
fon,  I  leave  it  to  others  to  determine.  The  great  fupc- 
riority  of  civilised  Europeans  above  barbarous  In- 
dians, tempted  us  to  imagine  ourfelves  on  the  fame 
footing  with  regard  to  them,  and  made  us  throw  off  all 
lefbaints  of  juflice,  and  even  of  humanity,  in  our  treat* 
ment  of  them.  In  many  nations,  the  female  fex  are 
reduced  to  like  flavery,  and  are  rendered  incapable 
of  all  property,  in  oppofition  to  their  lordly  matters* 
But  though  the  males,  when  united,  have,  in  all  coun* 
tries,  bodily  force  fufKcient  to  maintain  this  fevere  ty* 
ranny  ;  yet  fuch  are  the  infinuation,  addrefs,  and  charms 
of  their  fair  companions,  that  they  are  commonly  able 
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to  break  the  confederacy,  and  fhare  with  the  other  fcx 
in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  fociety. 

Were  the  hufnga  fpecies  fo  framed  by  ui^re  as  Aai 
each  individual  pofieft  within  hipifqlf  every  faculty,  re- 
quifite  bojth  for  his  own  prefervation  and  for  tibe  propa* 
gation  of  his  kind  :  Were  all  fpciety  a^  intorcouir^  ciM: 
oS  between  ms^  and:  tnWi  hy  the  pripi^ry  inteatioa  of 
the  fuprjeme  Cr^atijr  :  It  ieems  evident,  that  fo  foUtary  a 
being  wQuld  be  aa  much  incapable  of  juftice,  as  of  focial 
dif(:our&  and  converfation.  Wh^ere  mutual  regards  and 
fbrbearancre  ferve  to  no.  manner  of  purpofe,  they  wtoold 
never  dired  the  conduct:  of  any  iieafonable  man.  The 
headlong  courfe  of  th^  psUfions  would  be  checked  by  no 
reflection  on  future  confequences.  And  as  each  man  is 
here  fuppofed  te^  love  himfelf  alone,  and  to  depend  only 
on  himfelf  and  his  own  adlivity  for  fafety  and  happinefe, 
he  would  on  eyery  occ^ion,  to  the  utmoil  of  his.  power^ 
^aJlenge  the  preference  above  cv^y  other  being,  t&  none 
of  which  he  is  bound  by  any  ties,  either  of  nature  or  of 
intereft. 

i^ut  fuppoTe  tbe  conjun^ioQ  oC  the  fe^es  tq  be  eft^ 
bliflied  in  n^ute,  ^  fi^mily  iniwejdisH^y  arifes  j  ^d  par- 
ticular rules  being  found  requiiite  for  its  fubfiftancet, 
tbefe  arQ  i^ui^di.ately  embraiccd  V  thoiygb  withpt)t  cpm^ 
prehending  the  reft  of  mankind  wifJHn.  theis  preiic-riptions. 
Suppofe,  that  fcv«;ral  families  unit^  tQgQth^  int^.one  for 
ciety,  which  is  totally  disjoined  from  all  others,  the 
f  ules  which  preferve  peace  and  oi^dei?,  enlarge  themfelveB 
Uy  the  utmoft  extent  of  that  fociety  ;  but  being  thea  en* 
tir^Iy  ufelefs,  lofe  their  force  when  carried  one  flep  fiur* 
tb^r.  Btit  again  fiippofe,  th^t  S^^di  J^^Hi^  focietiw 
pnaintaia  a  kind  of  intercouri^  fpf  ni^uius^I  co9vrniea<;^ 
^d  adygptage^  the  boundaries  of  juftice  ftiU  grow 
brger,  in  proportion  to^the  largenefs  of  men's  views, 
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tnA  t&e  force  of  their  mutual  connexions.  Hiftory,  ex- 
perience, rekfon  fufficientty  inftru£l  us  m  this  natural 
progrefe  of  human  fentitnents^  and  in  the  gradual  en* 
creafe  of  our  regards  to  juftice^  in  proportion  as  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  extenfive  utility  of  that 
virtue. 

P  A,R  T      ir.  . 

If  we  examine  the  pariiculat  laws',  by  which  juftice  is 
direfted,  and  property  determined  j  we  fliall  ftill  be  pre* 
fented.  with  the  fame  cpnclufion.  The  good  of  man- 
kind is  the  only  object  of  all  thefe  laws  and  regulations. 
Not  only  'tis  requifite  for  the  peace  and  inlereft  of  fo- 
ciety,  that  men's  pofleffions  (hould  be  feparated ;  but  the 
rules,  which  we  follow,  in  making  the  feparation,  are 
fuch  as  can  beft  be  contrived  to  ferve  farther  the  interefts 
of  fociety* 

We  fliall  fuppofe,  that  a  creature,  poffefled  of  reafon, 
but  unacquainted  with  human  nature,  deliberates  with 
himfelf  what  RULES  of  juftice  or  property  would  beft 
promote  public  intereft,  and  efliablifli  peace  and  fecurity 
among  mankind  :  His  moft  obvious  thotight  would  be^ 
to  affign  the  largefl:  pofleffions  to  the  moft  extenfive  vir- 
tue, and  give  every  one  the  power  of  doing  good,  pro- 
portioned to  his  inclination.  In  a  perfe<9:  theocracy, 
where  a  being,  infinitely  intelligent,  governs  by  particu- 
lar volitions,  this  rule  would  certainly  have  place,  and 
might  ferve  the  wifeft  purpofes  :  But  were  mankind  to 
execute  fuch  a  law ;  (fo  great  is  the  uncertainty  of  me- 
i:it,  both  from  its  natural  obfcurity,  and  from  the  felf- 
conceit  ©f  each  individual)  that  no  determinate  rule  of 
conduft  would  ever  refult  from  it  j  and  the  total  diflblu- 
tion  of  fociety  muft  be  the  immediate  confequence.  Fa- 
natics may  fuppofe,  that  dominion  is  founded  on  grace,  and 
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that  Jaints  abne  inherit  the  earth  ;  but  the  civil  magiftrata 
very  juftly  puts  thefe  fublime  theorifts  on  the  fame  foot- 
ing with  common  robbers,  and  teaches  them  by  the  fe- 
vered dircipline,  that  a  rule,  which,  in  fpeculation,  may 
feem  the  moft  advantageous  to  fociety,  may  yet  be  found, 
in  praSice,  totally  pernicious  and  deftru^tive. 

That  there  were  religious  fanatics  of  this  kind  in  Eng* 
LAND,  during  the  civil  wars,  we  learn  from  hiftory; 
though  'tis  probable,  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  thefe 
principles  excited  fuch  horror  in  mankind,  as  foon  oblig- 
ed the  dangerous  enthufiafts  to  renounce,  or  at  lead 
conceal  their  tenets.  Perhaps,  the  levellers^  who  claimed 
an  equal  diftribution  of  property,  were  a  kind  of  political 
fanatics,  which  arofe  from  the  religious  fpecies,  and 
more  openly  avowed  their  pretenflons ;  as  carrying  a 
more  plaufible  appearance,  of  being  practicable  in  them- 
felves,  as  Well  as  ufeful  to  human  fociety. 

It  muft,  indeed,  be  confefTed,  that  nature  is  fo  liberal 
to  mankind,  that  were  all  her  prefents  equally  divided 
among  the  fpecies,  and  improved  by  art  and  induftry, 
every  individual  would  enjoy  all  the  neceflaries,  and  even 
moft  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  nor  would  ever  be  liable 
fo  any  ills,  but  fuch  as  might  accidentally  arife  from  the 
fickly  frame  and  conftitution  of  his  body.  It  muft  alfo 
be  confeffed,  that,  wherever  we  depart  from  this  equali- 
ty, we  rob  the  poor  of  more  fatisfaftion  than  we  add  to 
the  rich,  and  that  the  flight  gratification  of  a  frivolous 
vanity,  in  one  individual,  frequently  cofts  more  than, 
bread  to  many  families,  and  even  provinces.  It  may  ap- 
pear withal,  that  the  rule  of  equality,  as  it  would  be 
highly  ufeful^  is  not  altogether  impraSficable  j  but  has 
taken  place,  at  leaft,  in  an  imperfeft  degree,  in  fome  re- 
publics ;  particularly  that  of  Sparta  ;  where  it  was  at- 
tended,  as  'tis  faid,  with  the  moft  beneficial  confequences* 
tv^ot  to  mention,  that  the  Agrarian  laws,  fo  frequently 
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claimed  in  Rome,  and  curried  to  execution  In  many 
Greek  cities,  proceeded  all  of  them,  from  a  general 
idea  of  the  utility  of  this  principle. 

But  hiftorians,  and  even  common  fenfe,  may  inform 
us,  that  however  fpecious  thefe  ideas  of  pcrfi£f  equality 
may  feem,  they  are  really,  at  the  bottom,  impraSiicalk ; 
and  were  they  not  fo,  would  be  extremely  pernicious  to 
human  fociety.  Render  poffeffions  ever  fo  equal,  men'a 
different  degrees  of  art,  care,  and  induftry,  will  imme« 
diately  break  that  equality.  Or  if  you  check  thefe  vir- 
tues, you  reduce  fociety  to  the  extremeft  indigence  j  and 
inftead  of  preventing  want  and  beggary  in  a  few,  render 
it  unavoidable  to  the  whole  community.  The  moft  ri- 
gorous inquifition  too,  is  requifite  to  watch  every  inequa* 
lity  on  its  firft  appearance ;  and  the  moft  fevere  jurif- 
di^on,  to  puniih  and  redrefs  it.  But  befides,  that  fo 
much  authority  muft  foon  degenerate  into  tyranny,  and 
be  exerted  with  great  partialities ;  who  can  poffibly  be 
pofleiFed  of  it,  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  is  here  fuppofed  ? 
Perfefk  equality  of  polleffions,  deftroying  all  fubordina* 
tion,  weakens  extremely  the  authority  of  magiftracy, 
and  muft  reduce  all  power  nearly  to  a  level,  as  well  as 
property. 

Wc  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  efta- 
blifh  laws  for  the  regulation  of  property,  we  muft  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  fituation  of  man ;  muft 
ieje£l  appearances,  which  may  be  falfe,  though  fpecious ; 
and '  muft  fcarch  for  thofe  rules,  which  are,  on  the 
whole,  moft  ufeful  and  hmeficiaL  Vulgar  fenfe  and  flight 
experience  are  fufficient  for  this  purpofe;  where  men 
give  not  way  to  too  feliiih  avidity,  or  too  extenllve 
enthufiafm. 

Who  fees  not,  for  inftance,  that  whatever  is  produced 
or  improved  by  a  man's  art  or  induftry  ought,  for  ever,  to 
be  fecured  to  him,  in  order  to  give  encouragement  to 
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fuch  ufefulYtAnts  and  accoaapliihincnts  ?  That  the  pro* 
perty  ought  alfo  to  defcend  to  cbildreu  and  relations,  for 
the  fame  ufeful  purpofe  ?  That  it  may  be  alienated  by 
confent,  in  order  to  beget  that  comtperce  and  intercourfc, 
which  is  fo  beneficial  to  human  fociety  ?  And  that  all 
contrafls  and  promifes  ought  carefully  to  be  fulfilled,  in 
order  to  fecure  mutual  truft  and  confidence,  by  which 
the  general  interejl  of  mankind  is  fo  much  promoted  ? 

Examine  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  you 
will  always  find,  that,  whatever  principles  they  fet  ou^ 
^ith,  they  are  fure  to  terminate  here  at  laft,  and  to  af- 
fign,  as  the  ultimate  reafon  for  every  rule  which  they 
cAabiilb)  the  convenience  and  neceffities  of  mankind. 
A  conccflion  thus  extorted,  in  opppfition  to  fyftems,  has 
more  authority,  than  if  it  had  been  made  in  profecution 
pf  them. 

What  other  reafon,  indeed,  could  writers  ever  ^ve, 
why  this  mufi  be  mine  and  that  yeurs ;  fince  uiiinftruded 
nature,  furely,  never  made  atiy  fitch  diftinfl:ton  ?  Th© 
objefis,  which  receive  thofc  appdlations,  are,  of  them* 
felves,  foreign  to  us ;  they  are  tdtaHy  disjoined  and  fepa- 
ratod  from  us  ;  and  nothing  but  the  general  interefts  of 
fociety  can  form  the  connection. 

Sometimes,  the  intcrefts  of  fociety  may  require  a  rule 
of  juftice  in  a  particular  cafe ;  but  may  not  determine 
any  particular  rule,  among  vfevcral,  which  are  all  equally 
beneficial.  In  that  cafe,  the  ilighteft  analogUs  are  laid 
bold  of,  in  order  to  prevent  that  indifference  and  ambi* 
guity,  which  would  be  the  fource  of  perpetual  diflfen-^ 
tions.  Thus  poQeffion  alone,  and  firft  poileifion,  is  fup^ 
pofed  to  convey  property,  where  no  body  elfe  has  any 
precedent  claim  and  pretenfion.  Many  of  the  reafonings 
of  lawyers  are  of  this  analogical  nature,  and  depend  on 
very  flight  connexions  of  the  imagination, 
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^  Ddcs  any  one  fcrupk,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  to  vio^ 
late  all  regard  to  the  private  property  of  individuals,  and 
facriiice  to  public  intereft  a  diftindlion,  which  had  been 
eftabliflied  for  the  fake  of  that  intereft  ?  The  fafety  of 
the  people  is  the  fupreme  law :  All  other  particular  laws 
are  fubordinate  to  it^  and  dependant  on  it :  And  if,  in 
the  common  courfe  of  things,  they  be  followed  and  re- 
garded ;  *tis  only  becaufe  the  public  fafety  and  intereft, 
commonly  demand  fo  equal  and  impartial  an  adminiftra- 
tion. 

Sometimes  both  utility  and  analogy  fail,  and  leave  the 
laws  of  juftice  in  total  uncertainty.  Thus,  *tis  highly 
i-equifite,  that  prefcription  or  long  pofleffion  (hould  con- 
vey property ;  but  what  number  of  days  or  months  or 
years  fliould  be  fufficient  for^that  purpofe,  *tis  impoffible 
for  reafoti  alone  to  determine*  Civil  laws  here  fupply  the 
place  of  the  natural  code^  and  aflign  different  terms  for 
prefcription,  according  to  the  different  utilities^  propofed 
by  the  legiflator.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promiflbry 
notes,  by  the  laws  of  moft  countries,  prefcribe  fooner 
than  bonds  and  riiortgages,  and  contrails  of  a  more  for- 
mal nature. 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  all  queftions  of  pro- 
perty are  fubordinate  to  the  authority  of  civil  laws,  which 
extend,  reftrain,  modify,  and  alter  the  rules  of  natural 
juftice,  according  to  the  particular  convenience  of  each 
community.  The  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  con- 
ftant  reference  to  the  conftitution  of  government,  the 
manners,  the  climate,  the  religion,  the  commerce,  the 
fituation  of  each  fociety.  A  late  author  of  genius,  as 
well  as  learning,  has  profecuted  this  fubjed  at  large, 
and  has  eftabliihed,  from  thefe  principles,  a  fyftem  of 
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political  khowlege,  vAddk  abounds  in  ingenious  and  bril« 
liant  thoughts,  and  is  not  Wanting  in  iblidity  *. 

tFhat  is  a  man's  property  f  Any  thing,  which  it  is  law-* 
ful  for  him,  and  for  him  alone,  to  ufe.  But  what  rule 
have  xve^  hy  which  we  can  dijlinguijh  thefe  ebje^s  ?  Kcre 
we  muft  have  recourfe  to  fUtutcs,  tuAoms,  precedents, 
analogies,  and  a  hundred  other  circtnnftances  ;  fome  of 

•  The  author  ofVMJ^flt  de  toix.  This  illdbioas  writer,  howerer,  ku 
out  with  a  different  theory,  and  fuppofes  all  right  to  be  founded  on  certam 
rapports  or  relations ;  which  is  a  fyfteno,  that,  in  my  opinion,  never  will 
feoMicile  with  true  phjlofophy.  Father  Malcbkakchi,  aa  far  at  I  can 
learn,  was  the  £rft  that  ftarted  this  abftraft  theory  of  morals,  which  wat 
afterwards  adopted  by  Dr.  Cudwortn,  Dr.  Clakkx,  and  others;  and  af 
It  excludes  all  fentiment,  and  pretends  to  found  every  thing  on  reafbn,  it 
has  not  wanted  followers  in  this  philofopbtc  age.  See  Se^on  i.  and  Ap« 
pendix  j.  With  reg^  to  juftice,  the  virtue  here  treited  of,  the  inference 
againft  this  theory  Uesfxi  ihort  ax^d  conduftve*  property  is  allowed  to  be 
dependant  oo  ciril  laws ,  civil  laws  ife  allowed  to  have  no  other  foundation 
of  their  authority,  and  no  oth<r  objcft,  but  the  intereft  of  focicty ;  This 
therefore  iquft  be  allowed  to  be  the  fole  foundation  of  property  and  jofUce* 
Not  to  mention,  that  our  obligation  itfelf  to  obey  the  snagiftrate  and  his  laws 
is  founded  on  nothing  but  the  interefts  of  ibciety. 

If  the  ide>s  pf  juiiice,  fometimei,  do  pot  follow  the  difpofitions  of  civxl 
law ',  we  ihall  find,  that  thefe  cafes,  inftead  of  ebje^ons,  are  confirmationf 
of  the  theory  delivered  above.  Where  a  civil  law  is  fo  perverfe  u  to  croft 
ItU  the  interr^s  of  fociety,  it  loies  all  iti  authority,  and  men  judge  by  the 
ideas  o^  natural  juftice,  which  are  confomuble  to  thofe  ioterefts.  Some* 
times  alfo  dvil  Iaw«,  for  uftful  porpofei,  require  a  cerettony  or  form  $  and 
where  that  ii  wanting,  their  deereci  run  contrary  to  the  ofual  fenor  of 
juftice)  but  One  who  taker  advantage  of  fuch  chicaner,  ir  not  commonly 
regarded  as  an  honeft  tfiui.  Thus,  the  interest  of  ibcietj  require,  that 
rontraas  be  fulfilled  5  and  there  is  Hot  a  more  materia]  article  either  of 
natural  or  civil  jui^icp  :  But  the  omiifion  of  t  trifling  circumftance  will 
often,  by  law,  invalidate  e  contmil,  infirm  kumtno,  but  not  in  faro  conjeim^ 
tia,  aS  divines  ptprcfs  themfelycs.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  st^iiNte  is  fop* 
fofed  otly  to  withdraw  his  power  of  ioforcing  the  right,  not  to  have  altered 
the  right.  Where  his  intention  esrtends  to  the  right,  and  is  conformable  t6 
the  intercftt  of  fociety  j  it  ne^^  fails  to  alter  the  right  )  a  clear  proof  of  the 
Crifin  of  jufti^o  gnd  of  property,  a&  aligned  ibove. 
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tvliich  are  conftant  and  inflexible,  fome  variable  and  ar^ 
bitrary.  But  the  ultimate  point,  in  which  they  all  pro- 
fefledly  terminate,  is,  the  intereft  and  happinefi  of  hu- 
man fociety.  Where  this  enters  not  into  confulerationy 
nothing  can  appear  more  whimfical»  unnatural,  and  even 
fuperftitlous,  than  all  or  moik  of  the  laws  of  juftice  and 
of  property. 

Thofe,  who  ridicule  vulgar  fuperftltions,  and  expofe 
the  folly  of  particular  regards  to  meats,  days,  placesy 
poftures,  apparel,  have  an  eafy  taik ;  while  they  confidec 
all  the  qualities  and  relations  of  the  objects,  and  difcover 
no  adequate  caufe  for  that  affection  or  antipathy,  vene- 
ration or  horror,  which  have  fo  mighty  an  influence  over 
a  confiderable  part  of  mankind.  A  Syrian  would  have 
ftarved  rather  than  tafte  pigeon ;  an  Egyptian  would 
not  have  approached  bacon :  But  if  thefe  fpedes  6f  food 
be  examined  by  the  fenfes  of  fight,  fmell,  or  tafte,  or 
fcrutinized  by  the  fciences  of  chyn^iftry,  medicine,  or 
phyfics ;  no  difference  is  ever  found  between  them  and 
any  other  fpecies,  nor  can  that  precife  cu*cumftance  be 
pitched  on,  which  may  afford  a  juft  foundation  for  the 
religious  paflion.  A  fowl  on  Thurfday  is  lawful  food  ; 
on  Friday,  abominable :  Eggs  in  this  houfe,  and  in  this 
diocefe,  are  permitted  during  Lent ;  a  hundred  paces 
farther,  to  eat  them  is  a  damnable  fin.  This  earth  or 
building,  yefterday,  was  profane  j  to  day,  by  the  mut-* 
taring  of  certain  words,  it  has  become  holy  and  facred. 
Such  refle£kions  as  thefe,  in  the  mouth  of  a  philofopher, 
one  may  fafely  fay,  are  too  obvious  to  have  any  influence ; 
becaufe  they  muft  always,  to  every  man,  occur  at  firft 
fight ;  and  where  they  prevail  not,  of  themfelves,  they 
are  furely  obfiruded  by  education,  prejudice  and  paffion^ 
|iot  by  ignorance  or  miftake. 

It  may  appear  to  a  carelefs  view,  or  rather,  a  too  ab* 

ilraiJted  reflexion,  that  there  enters  a  like  fupetftition  in- 
to 
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td  all  the  regard?  of  juftice;  and  that,  if  «  man  fubjea^ 
its  objeits,  or  what  we  call  property,  to  the,  fame  fcru- 
tiny  of  fcnfe  and  fciencc,  he  will  not,  by  the  moft  accu- 
rate inquiry,  find  ^ny  foundation  for  the  difFerence  made 
by  moral  fcntiment.  1  may  lawfully  nourifli  myfelf  from 
this  tree ;  but  the  fruit  of  another  of  the  fame  fpeciesy 
ten  paces  off,  'tis  criminal  for  me  to  touch.  Had  I 
wornc  this  apparel  an  hour  ago,  I  had  merited  the  fe- 
vereft  puniihment ;  but  a  man,  by  pronouncing  a  few 
magical  fyllables,  has  now  rendered  it  fit  for  my  ufe  and 
fervice.  Were  this  houfe  placed  in  the  Neighbouring  ter- 
ritory, it  had  been  immoral  for  me  to  dwell  in  it ;  but 
being  built  on  this  fide  the  river,  it  is  fubjeft  to  a  diffe- 
rent municipal  law,  and  I  incur  no  blame  or  cenfufe. 
The  fame  fpecies  of  reafoning,  it  may  be  thought,  which 
fo  fuccefsfully  expofes  fuperftition.  Is  alfo  applicable  to 
juftice;  nor  i%  it  poflible,  in  the  one  cafe  more  than  in 
the  other,  to  point  out,  in  the  objc£l,  that  precife  qua- 
lity or  circumftanqe,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  fen- 
timent. 

But  tber«  is  tJiis  material  difference  between  fuperjlt^ 
iion  and  juftice^  that  the  former  is  frivolous,  ufelefs,  and 
burdeiifomc  ^  the  latter  is  abfolut^ly  requifite  to  the  well-** 
being  of  mankind  and  exiftence  of  fociety.  When  we 
abftra£t  from  this  circumftance  (for  'tis  too  apparent  evet 
to  be  overlooked)  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  all  regards 
to  right  and  property,  feem  intirely  without  foundation, 
as  much  as  the  groffeft  dnd»moft  vulgar  fuperftition. 
Were  the  interefts  of  fociety  no  way  concerned,  'tis  as 
ti^nintelligible,  why  another's  articulating  certain  founds^ 
implying  confent,  fhould  diange  the  nature  of  my  a£lions 
with  regard  to  a  particular  objcfl,  as  why  the  redting  of 
a  liturgy  by  a  prieft,   in  a  certain  habit  and  pofture^ 
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ihould  dedicate  a  he^  of  1)rick  tnd  timber,  and  render 
k,  thenceforth  and  for  ever,  (aored  *.     . 

.   '  Thcfe 

•  •Tit  evident,  that  the  will  ©r  cortfeflt  alone  never  tnnskn  property, 
nor  cauies  the  obligation  of  •  profmfe  (ibr  the  fame  reafoning  extenda  to 
both)  but  the  will  muft  b^  expreffed  by  words  or  figns,  in  order  to  impofe  a 
tye  upon  any  man.  The  ezpreBion,  being  once  brought  in  as  fubfervient  to 
the  will,  (bon  becomes  the  principal  part  of  the  protnife ;  nor  will  a  man  be 
Icfs  bound  by  his  word,  though  he  fccrctly  give  a  different  direftion  to  hit 
intention,  and  with-hold  the  afllent  of  his  mind.  But  though  the  e<pref- 
iion  makes,  on  moft  occasions,  the  whole  of  the  promife,  yet  It  does  not 
always  (b  j  and  «ne  who  ftould  make  vfe  of  any  expreflion,  of  which  he 
Icnows  not  the  meaning,  an^  which  he  uCes  without  any  fenfe  of  the  confe- 
^uences,  would  not  certainly  be  bound  by  it.  Nay,  tho'.  he  know  Its  mean- 
iogf  yet  if  he  ufes  it  in  jeft  only,  and  with  fnch  figns  as  /how  evidently^  that 
he  has  no  ferious  Intention  of  1>ihdin|  himfblf,  he  would  not  lie  under  any 
•bligation  of  performance  ;  but  'tit  neccflsM^f,  that  the  words  be  a  perfect 
eiq>reinon  of  the  will#  without  any  contrary  Agns*  Nay,  even  this  we  muft 
not  carry  {o  far  as  to  imagine,  that  one,  whom,  by  our  quicknefs  of  under- 
landing,  we  conjecture,  from  .certain  figns,  to  have  an  intention  of  de- 
ceiving us,  it  not  bound  by  his  expreffion  or  verbal  promife,  if  we  accept  of 
It)  but  muft  limit  this  conclufion  to  thofc  cafes  where  the  figns  fre  of  « 
diflferent  nature  from  thofc  of  deceit.  All  thofe  contradi£lions  are  eafijy 
accounted  for,  if  jufticc  arifcs  entirely  from  its  ufefulncfs  to  fociety  j  but  will 
never  be  explained  oJi  any  other  hypothefis. 

*Tis  remarkable,  that  the  moral  decifions  of  the  Jefuits  and  other  re- 
laxed cafuifts,  were  commonly  foraied  in  profecution  of  fome  fuch  fubtiltiea 
of  reaibning  ai  are  here  pointed  out,  and  proceeded  as  much  from  the  habit 
of  fcholaftic  refinement  as  from  any  corruption  of  the  heart,  if  we  may 
follow  the  authority  of  Monf.  Eayle.  Sfee  his  diftion^iry,  article  Loto- 
I.A.  And  why  has  the  indignation  of  mankind  rofe  fo  high  againft  thefc 
cafuifts  ;  but  betaufe  every  one  perceived,  that  human  fociety  could  not  fub- 
fift  were  fuch  prafticcs  authorized,  and  that  morals  muft  always  be  handled 
with  a  view  to  public  intereft,  more  than  philofophical  regularity  ?  If  the 
fecret  direaion  of  the  intention,  faid  every  man  of  fenfe,  could  invalidate  a 
contraa  ^  where  is  our  fecurity  ?  And  yet  a  metaphyfical  fchoolman  might 
think,  that  where  an  intention  was  fuppofed  to  be  rcquifite,  if  that  Inten- 
tion really  had  not  place,  no  confequence  ought  to  follow,  and  no  obliga- 
tion be  impofed.  The  cafuiftical  fubtilties  may  not  be  greater  than  the 
fubtihics  of  lawyers,  hinted  at  above  j  but  as  the  former  art />err:idous,  and 
the  latter  imocent  and»even  necejfary,  this  is  the  reafon  of  the  very  different 
Ipception  they  meet  with  from  the  world. 
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Thcfc  refleftions  tre  far  from  weakening  the  obliga- 
tions of  jufticc,  or  dkniniihing  any  thing  from  the  moft  fa- 
crcd  attention  to  property.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  fenti- 
ments  muft  acquire  new  force  from  the  prefent  reafon- 
ing.  For  what  ftronger  foundation  can  be  defired  or 
conceived  for  any  duty,  than  to  obferve  that  human  fo- 
ciety,  or  even  human  nature  could  not  fubfift,  without 
the  eftablifhment  of  it ;  and  will  ftill  arrive  at  greater 
degrees  of  happinefs  and  perfeAion,  the  more  inviolable 
the  regard  is,  which  is  paid  to  that  duty  ? 

The  dilemma  feems  obvious  :  As  jufticc  evidently 
tends  to  promote  public  utility  and  to  fupport  civil  fo- 
ciety,  the  fentiment  of  juftice  is  either  derived  from  our 
lefitictiiig  on  that  tendency.  Or  like  hunger,  thirfl,  and 
other  ;ippetites,  refentment,  love  of  life,  attachment  to 
offspring,  and  other  paffions,  arifes  from  a  fimple  origi- 
nal intereft  in  the  human  breaft,  which  nature  has  im- 
planted for  like  falutary  purpofes.  If  the  latter  be  the 
cafe,  it  follows,  that  property,  which  is  the  ohjcSt  of 
juftice,  is  alfo  diftinguiflied  by  a  fimple,  original  inftinS, 
and  is  not  afcertoined  by  any  argument  or  reflediion. 
But  who  is  there  that  ever  heard  of  fuch  an  inftin^l  f 
Or  is  this  a  fubje6t,  in  which  new  difcoveries  can  be 
made  ?    We   may  as  well  cxpeSt  to  difcover,  in  the 

Tt  is  a  do£lrine  of  the  church  of  RoMt,  that  the  prieft,  by  a  fecret  di- 
re£lioo  of  his  intention,  can  invalidate  an/  facrament.  This  pofition  is 
<lerived  from  a  ftri£l  and  regular  profecution  of  the  obvious  truth,  that  empty 
words  alone,  without  any  meaning  or  intcotion  in  the  fpeaker,  can  never 
be  attended  with  any  effe£l.  If  the  (atne  conclufion  be  not  admitted  in 
reafonings  concerning  civil  contrads,  where  the  a0air  is  allowed  to  be  of 
fo  much  lefs  confequence  than  the  eternal  falvation  of  choufands,  it  proceeds 
entirely  from  men*s  fenfe  of  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  the  doMne  in 
the  former  cafe :  And  we  may  obferve,  that,  however  pofitive,  arrogant^ 
and  dogmatical  any  fuperftttion  may  appear,  it  never  can  convey  any  thorough 
perfuafion  of  the  reality  of  its  obje£ts,  or  put  them,  in  any  degree,  on  a  balance 
with  the  common  incidents  of  life»  which  we  learn  from  daily  obiervatioa 
sad  exferimental  rfafoniog. 
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body,  new  fenfes^  which  had  before  efcaped  all  man- 
kind. 

But  farther,  though  it  leems  a  very  fimple  propofition 
to  fay,  that  nature,  by  an  in&indive  fentiment,  diftin- 
guifhes  property,  yet  in  reality  we  Ihall  find,  that  there 
are  required  for  that  purpofe  ten  thoufand  different  in* 
ft  in£l$,  and  thefe  employed  about  objeds  of  the  greateft 
intricacy  and  niceft  difcernment.  For  when  a  definition 
of  property  is  required,  that  relation  is  found  to  refolve 
itfelf  into  any  pofTeflion  acquired  by  occupation,  by  in« 
duftry,  by  prelcription,  by  inheritance,  by  contrad,  ^c. 
Can  we  think,  that  nature,  by  an  original  inflin£t,  in* 
firuiSs  us  in  all  thefe  methods  of  acquifition  ? 

Thefe  words  too,  inheritance  and  contra£i;,  {land  for 
ideas  infinitely  complicated ;  and  to  define  them  exafUy, 
a  thoufand  volumes  of  laws,  and  innumerable  volumes  oi^ 
commentators,  have  not  been  found  fufficient.  Does 
nature,  whofe  inf^indls  in  men  are  all  fimple,  embrace 
fuch  complicated  and  artificial  objeds,  and  create  a  ra« 
tional  creature,  without  trufting  any  thing  to  the  ope« 
rationjof  his  reafon  ? 

But  even  though  all  this  were  admitted,  it  would  not 
be  fatisfa£lory.  'Pofitivc  laws  can  certainly  transfer  pro- 
perty. Is  it  by  another  original  inftin£^,  that  we  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  kings  ^nd  fenates,  and  mark  all 
the  boundaries  of  their  jurifdidtion  ?  Judges  too,  even 
though  their  fentence  be  erroneous  and  illegal,  mufl  be 
allowed,  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  order,  to  have  decl- 
five  authority,  and  ultimately  to  determine  property. 
Have  we  original,  innate  ideas  of  praetors  and  chancel- 
lors and  juries  ?  Who  fees  not,  that  all  ^efe  inftitution*. 
arife  merely  from  the  neceffities  of  humah  fociety  ? 

All  birds  of  the  fame  fpecies,  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try, build  their  nefts  alike :  In  this  we  fee  the  force  of 
inftin£l.    Men,  in  difieient  times  and  places,  frame  tbeit 
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houfes  differently :  Here  we  perceive^  the  inSucncc  of 
reafon  and  cuftom.  A  like  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  comparing  the  inftindl  of  generation  and  the  in- 
ftitution  of  property. 

However  great  the  variety  of  municipal  laws,  it  muft 
be  confeffed,  that  their  great  Knes  pretty  regularly  con- 
cur ;  becaufe  the  purpofes,  to  which  they  tend,  are  every 
where  exafily  flhiilar.  In  like  manner,  all  houfts  have 
a  roof  and  walls,  and  windows  and  chimneys  j  though 
infinitely  diverfified  in  their  fhape,  figure,  and  materials. 
The  purpofes  of  the  latter,  direded  to  the  conveniences 
of  fatiman  life,  difcover  not  more  plainly  their  origiir 
from  reafon  arid  refte<ftion,  than  do  thofe  of  the  former, 
which  point  all  to  a  like  end. 

I  need  not  mention'  the  variations  which  all  the  rules 
of  property  receive  fron  the  finer  turns  and  connexions 
df  the  imagination,  and  from  the  fubtiltiet  and  abftrac-^ 
tions  of  law-topics  and  reafon  Ings.  There  is  no  poffi^ 
Sillty  of  reconciling  this  obfcrvation  to  the  notion  of 
original  inftinds. 

What  alone  will  beget  a  doubt  of  the  theory,  on  which 
1  infift,  is  the  influence  of  education  and  acquired  ha- 
bits, by  which  we  are  fo  accuftomed  to  blame  injuftice, 
that  we  are  not,  in  every  inffamce,  confcious  of  any  im- 
mediate rcfleftion  on  the  pen*icious  confequences  of  it. 
The  views  the  m%&  fkmiliar  to  us  are  apt,  for  that  very 
reafon,  to  efcape  us ;  and  what  v/e  have  very  frequently 
performed  from  certain  motives^  we  are  apt  likcwife  to 
continue  mechanically,  without  recalling,  on  every  occa- 
fion,  the  refltftions,  which  firft  determined  us.  The 
convenience,  or  rather  neceiBty,  which  leads  to  juftice, 
is  fo  univerfal,  and  every  where  points  fo  much  to  the 
fame  rules,  that  the  habit  takes  place  in  all  focieties ; 
ind  it  is  not  without  fome  fcruiiny,  that  we  are  aWe  to 
afcertain  its  true  origin.    The  natter,  however,  is  eot 
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fo  obfcure,  but  that,  even  in  common  life,  we  have, 
every  moment,  recourfe  to  the  principle  of  public  utili- 
ty, and  afk,  lHjat  mu/I  become  of  the  worlds  if  fuch  prac* 
tices  prevail?  How  could fociety  fubjiji  under  fuch  diforders  ? 
Were  the  diftinftion  or  feparation  of  pofleffions  intirely 
ufelefs,  can  any  one  conceive,  that  it  ever  ibould  have 
obtained  in  fociety  ? 

Thus  we  feem,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  attained  a 
knowlege  of  the  force  of  that  principle  here  infilled  on, 
and  can  determine  what  degree  of  efteem  or  moral  ap- 
probation may  refult  from  refle£lions  on  public  intereft 
and  utility.  The  neceffity  of  juftice  to  the  fupport  of 
fociety  is  the  SOLE  foundation  of  that  virtue ;  and 
fince  no  moral  excellence  is  more  highly  efteemed,  we 
may  conclude,  that  this  circumftance  of  ufefulnefs  has, 
in  general,  the  ftrongeft  energy,  and  moft  intire  command 
over  our  fentiments.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  the  fource  of 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  merit  afcribed  to  humanity, 
benevolence,  friendfhip,  public  fpirit,  and  other  focial 
virtues  of  that  ftamp  ;  as  it  is  the  SOLE  fource  of  the 
moral  approbation  paid  to  fidelity,  juftice,  veracity,  in- 
tegrity, and  thofe  other  eftimable  and  ufeful  qualities 
and  principles.  *Tis  intirely  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
philofopbyj  and  even  of  common  reafon ;  where  any 
principle  has  been  found  to  have  a  great  force  and  ener- 
gy in  one  inftance,  to  afcribe  to  it  a  like  energy  in  all 
fimilar  inftanccs  *. 

•  This  IS  Sir  Isaac  NfWTow'i  fccond  rule  of  pbilofophizingy  Tritf 
€t/>ia,  lib.  3. 
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HAD  every  tnsin  fuAd^nt  fagachy  to  perceive,  at  all 
times,  the  ftrong  intereft^  which  binds  hltii  to  the 
obfcrvance  of  juftice  and  equity,  zni  Jirength  of  mind 
AifEcient  to  perfevere  in  a  fteady  adherence  to  a  general 
and  a  diftant  intercft,  in  oppofition  to  the  allurements  of 
prefent  pleafure  and  advantage :  There  had  never,  in 
that  cafe,  been  any  fuch  thing  as  government  or  poli- 
tical fociety,  but  each  man  following  his  natural  liberty^ 
had  lived  in  intirc  peace  and  harmony  with  all  others^ 
What  need  of  pofitive  laws,  where  natural  jliftice  is,  of 
itfdf,  a  fufficient  reftraint?  Why  create  magjftrates, 
where  there  neVer  arifes  any  diforder  or  Iniqufty  ?  Why 
abridge  our  native  freedom,  when,  in  every  inftance, 
the  utmoft  exertion  of  it  is  found  innocent  and  bene- 
ficial ?  'Tis  evident,  that, 'if  government  were  totally 
ufelefs,  it  never  could  have  place^  and  that  the  SOLE 
foundation  of  the  duty  of  ALLEGIANCE  is  the 
advantage  which  it  procures  to  fociety,  by  preferving 
peace  and  order  among  mankind. 

When  a  nurtiber  of  political  focieties  are  efefled,  atid 
maintain  a  great  ilitercourfe  together,  a  new  fet  of  rules 
are  immediately  difcovered  to  be  nfeful  in  that  particular 
fituation ;  and  accordingly  take  place,  under  the  title 
of  LAWS  of  NATIONS.  Of  this  kind  are^ 
the  facrednefs  of  the  perform  of  ambafladors,  abftainiflg 
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from  poifoned  arms,  quarter  in  war,  with  others  of  that 
kind,  which  are  plainly  calculated  for  tkc  advatitags 
of  ftates  and  kingdoms,  in  their  intercourfe  with  each 
other. 

The  niies  of  joftice,  fuch  9St  prevail  among  indiri- 
duals^  are  not  Intirely  fufpended  among  political  focie- 
ties*    All  princes  pretend  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  otherft,^ 
and  (bme,  no  doubt,  without  hypocrify.    Alliances  and 
treaties  are  every  day  made  between  independent  ftates, 
which  would  only  be  fo  much  wafte  of  parchment,  if 
they  were  not  found,  by  exp^rienc^,  to  have  foM  Infltt- 
eiice  apd  authority.    But  here  is  the  di&rence  between 
kingdoms  and  individuaU.    Human  natfiff  oanoot,  1^ 
Uny  means,  fubitft^    without  the  afibciation  of  htdhl- 
duals  i  and  that  aflbciatiofi  never  could  have  plad^  were 
no  regard  paid  to  the  laws  of  equity  and  juftice.    DiP» 
order,  confufien,  the  war  of  all  againft  all,  are  the  ntf«' 
ceflary  confequences  of  fuch  a  licentious  condufi.    Bttt 
nations  can  fubfift  without  intercourfe.    They  may  even 
fubfift,  in  Tome  degree,  under  a  general  war.    The  ob-- 
fervance  of  juftice,    tbo'  bfeful  lamong  diem,    is  not 
guarded  by  fo  i^ong  a  neceffity  as  among  indivichials ; 
and  the  moral  obligation  holds^pioportioB  with  the  ufefuU 
niju    All  politipians  will  atk>w>  and  moft  phUofophers, 
Ihsit  REASONS  of  STATE  may,   in  particular 
eniergencies,  difpenfe^with  th^  rules  of  juftice^  and  in-^- 
validate  any  treaty  or  alliance,  where  the  ftri&  ohfer- 
vance  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  in  a  confirteable^grfe^ 
to  either  of  the  contra^ing .  parties*    But  nothing  ie& 
than  the  extremeft  neceffity,  'tis  confeft,  can  juftify  in- 
dividual in  a  breach  of  promKe,  or  an  invafion  of  the 
properties  of  others, 

in  a  confederated  eonmionwealth,  fuch  as  the  Achjcan 
republic  of  old,  oi'  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  United  Pro* 
winces  in  naodern  times  \  as  the  league  has  here  a  pecu* 
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liar  utilityy  the  conditions  of  union  have  a  peculiar  fa«- 
cirednefs  and  authority,  and  a  violation  of  them  would 
be  equally  criminal^  or  even  more  criminal,  than  any 
private  injury  or  injuftice. 

The  long  and  helplefs  infaitcy  of  man  requires  th« 
combination  of  parents  for  the  fubfiftance  of  their  young  2 
and  that  combination  requires  the  virtue  of  C  H  A  S-- 
T I T  Y  or  fidelity  to  the  marriage-bed.  Without  fuch 
an  utility^  it  will  readily  be  owned,  that  fuch  a  virtue 
would  never  have  been  thought  of  t._ 

An  infidelity  of  this  nature  is  much  more  pernicious 
in  tvomenthsu:!  in  men.  Hence  the  laws  of  chaftity  are 
much  ftri£ter  over  the  o^  fex  than  over  the  other. 

Thefe  rules  have  all  a  reference  to  generation ;  and 
yet  women  paft  child-bearing  are  no  more  fuppofed  to 
be  exempted  from  them  than  thofe  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth  and  beauty.  General  rules  are  often  extended  be- 
yond the  principle,  whence  they  firft  arife  j  and  this  in 
all  matters  of  tafte  and  fentiment.  'Tis  a  vulgar  ftory 
at  Paris,  that  during  the  rage  Qf  the  Mississippi,  a 
hump-backed  fellow  went  every  day  into  the  Ru£ 
DE  QuiNCEMPOix,  whcrcthe  ftock-jobbers  met  in  great 
crowds,  and  was  well  paid  for  allowing  them  to  make 
uk  of  his  hump  as  a  deik,  in  order  to  fign  their  con-* 

[•f  The  only  folution,  which  Pcato  gives  to  all  the  objedlions,  that 
night  be  raifed  againft  the  cotnoiunity  of  women,  eftabliihed  in  his  imagi* 
nary  commonwealth,  is,  KaXAf^a  ya^  in  rvro  tixl  Xtytrai  %0,\  M>^i^irtu,  0ri 
7»  fAtv  atfiXifMf  KaXw,  To  h  |3^aCi^0V  ata-Xioy,  Scire  enim  ifiud  &  dicitur 
&  dicetur,  Idfuod  utile Jir  bonejium  ejfe,  quod  autem  inutile Jtt  turfe  effe,  Pe. 
Rep.  lib.  5.  p.  457.  ex  edit.  Serr.  And  this  maxim  will  admit  of  no  doobt, 
where  public  utility  is  concerned;  which  is  Plato^s  meaning.  And  in« 
deed  to  what  other  purpofe  do  all  the  ideas  of  chaftity  and  modef^y  ferve  ? 
Nifi  utile  eft  qwdfacimut,  frujlra  eft  gloria,  fays  Ph  ADr  us.  KaXey rary  j3x«- 
tt(V9  uhv^  fays  Plutaack  </e  vitiofo pudore.  Nihil  oofam  qoc  damnofa  funt, 
Dulchrum  eft.    The  fame  was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,    ^cn  ut  et  Irmttoi 

THf  nrdtiaf  «rja^(V«     Sept.  IEmp.  lib.  3.  cap.  aoa 
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trafts  upon  it.  Would  the  fortune  which  he  raifed  by 
this  invention  make  him  2  handfome  fellow  ;  tho'  it  be 
confeft,  that  perfonal  beauty  arifes  very  much  from  ideas 
of  utility  ?  The  imagination  is  influenced  by  aflfocia- 
tions  of  ideas ;  which,  tho' .  they  arife  at  firft  from  the 
judgment,  are  not  eafily  altered  by  every  particular  ex- 
ception that  occurs  to  us.  To  which  we  may  add,  in 
the  prefent  cafe  of  chaftity,  that  the  example  of  the  old 
would  be  pernicious  to  the  young ;  and  that  women  con- 
tinually thinking  that  a  certain  time  would  bring  them 
the  liberty  of  indulgence,  would  naturally  advance  that 
period,  and  think  more  lightly  of  this  whole  duty,  fo 
requifite  to  fociety. 

Thofe  who  live  in  the  fame  family  have  fuch  frequent 
opportunities  of  licence  of  this  kind,  that  nothing  could 
preferve  purity  of  manners,  were  marriage  allowed  among 
the  neareft  relations,  or  any  intercourfe  of  love  between 
them  ratified  by  law  and  cuftom.  INCEST,  there- 
fore, being  pernicious  in  a  fuperior  degree,  has  alfo  a  fu- 
peri^r  turpitude  and  moral  deformity  annexed  to  it. 

What  is  the  reafon,  why,  by  the  Athenian  laws, 
one  might  marry  a  half-fifter  by  the  father,  but  not  \>y 
the  mother  ?  Plainly  this.  The  manners  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  fo  referved,  that  a  man  was  never  permitted 
to  approach  the  women's  apartment,  even  in  the  fame 
family,  unlefs  where  he  vifited  his  own  mother.  His 
ilep-mothcr  and  her  children  were  as  much  fhut  up  from 
him  as  the  woman  of  any  other  family,  and  there  was 
as  little  danger  of  any  criminal  correfpondence  between 
them.  Uncles  and  nieces,  for  a  like  reafon,  might  marry 
at  Athens  ;  but  neither  thefe,  nor  half-brothers  and 
Xifiers,  could  contrad  that  alliance  at  Rome,  where  the 
intercourfe  was  more  open  between  the  fexes.  Public 
utility  is  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  variations. 

To 
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To  repeat,  to  a  man's  prejudice,  any  thing  that  ef- 
caped  him  in  private  converfation,  or  to  make  any  fuch 
ufe  of  his  private  letters,  is  highly  blamed.  The  free 
and  focial  intcrcourfe  of  minds  muft  be  extremely  check- 
ed, where  no  fuch  rules  of  fidelity  are  eftabliflied. 

Even  in  repeating  ftories,  whence  we  cap  fee  no  lU 
confequences  to  refult,  the  giving  one's  authors  is  re- 
garded as  a  piece  of  indifcretion,  if  not  of  immorality. 
Thefe  ftories,  in  paffing,from  hand  to  hand,  and  receiv- 
ing all  the  ufual  variations,  frequently  come  about  to  the 
perfons  concerned,  and  produce  animofitjes  and  quarrds 
among  people,  whofe  intentions  are  the  moft  ianoceot 
and  inofFenfive. 

To  pry  into  fecrets,  to  open  or  even  read  the  letters 
of  others,  to  play  the  fpy  upon  their  words  and  looks 
and  ailions  :  what  habits  more  inconvenient  in  fociety? 
What  habits,  of  confequence,  more  blameable  ? 

This  principle  is  alfathe  foundation  of  moft  of  the 
Jaws  of  good  manners  ;  a  kind  of  lefler  morality  calcu- 
lated for  the  eafe  of  company  and  converfation.  Too 
much  or  too  little  ceremony  are  both  blamed,  and  every 
thing,  which  promotes  eafe,  without  an  indecem  fami- 
liarity, is  ufeful  and  laudable, 

Conftancy  in  friendftiips,  attachments,  and  familia- 
rities, is  commonly  very  commendable,  and  is  requifite  to 
Aipport  truft  and  good  correfpondence  in  focicty.  But  in 
places  of  general,  though  cafual  concourfe,  where  th« 
furfuit  of  health  and  plcafure  brings  people  promifcuoufly 
together^  public  conveniency  has  difpenfcd  with  this 
maxim  ;  and  cuftom  there  promotes  an  unreferved  con- 
verfation for  the  time,  by  indulging  the  privilege  of 
dropping  afterwards  every  indifferent  acquaintance,  with- 
out breach  of  civility  or  good-manners. 

Even  in  focieties,  which  are  eftablift^ed  on  principles 
i^e  moft  immoral,  an4   the  ipoft  deftrudtivp  to  the  intef 

T  3  reft$ 
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rcfts  of  the  general  focicty,  there  arc  required  certaii^ 
rules,  which  a  fpccics  of  falfc  honour,  as  well  as  private 
intereft,  engages  the  members  to  obferve.  Robbers  and 
pyrates,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  could  not  maintaii^ 
their  pernicious  confederacy,  did  they  not  eftabliilh  a  new 
diftributivc  juftice-  among  themfelves,  and  rccaH  thofQ 
laws  of  equity,  which  they  have  viplated  with  the  reft  of 
mankind. 

I  hate  a  drinking  companioji,  fays  the  Greek  pro- 
verb, who  never  forgets.  The  fpllies  of  the  laft  de- 
bauch fliould  be  buried  in  eternal  'oblivion,  in  order  to 
give  full  fcppe  to  the  follies  of  the  next. 

Among  nation?,  where  an  immoral  gallantry,  if  co- 
vered with  a  thin  veil  of  myftery,  js,  in  fome  degree, 
authorized  by  cuftom,  there  immediately  arife  a  fet  of 
rules,  calculated  for  the  conveniency  of  that  attachment. 
The  famous  court  or  parliament  of  love  in  Provence 
decided  formerly  all  difficult  cafes  of  this  nature. 

In  focieties  fpr  play,  there  are  Jaws  required  for  the 
conduft  of  the  game,  and  thefe  laws  zip  diflFerent  i|i  each 
game.  The  foundation,  I  own,  of  fuch  focieties  is  fri* 
yolous ;  and  the  laws  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  thp'  not 
altogpther,  capricious  and  arbitrary.  So  far  is  there  a 
fn^terial  diiFerence  between  th^n  and  the  rules  of  juftice, 
fidelity  and  loyalty.  The  genera^  focieties  of  men  are 
abfoJute]y  requjfite  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  fpecresj 
^nd  the  public  conveniency,  which  regulates  morals,  is 
jnviolabl]^  eftablifhed  in  the  nature  of  naan,  and  of  th^ 
world,  in  which  he  lives.  The  comparifon,  therefore, 
\n  thefe  refp^fis,  i^  very  imperfeft.  We  may  only  learn 
from  it  the  neceflity  of  rules,  wherever  myn  hav^  any 
intcrcourfc  with  each  other. 

They  cannot  even  pafs  each  other  on  the  road  with- 
out rules.  Waggoners,  coachmen,  and  poftilions  have 
principles,  by  which  they  giye  way  j  and  thefe  are  chic% 
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founded  on  mutual  eafe  and  convenience.  Sometimes 
^fo  they  are  arbitrary,  at  leaft  dependent  on  a  kind  of 
capricious  analogy,  like  many  of  the  reafonings  of 
lawyers  *. 

To  carry  the  matter  farther,  we  may  obferve,  that 
'tis  impoffible  foi:  men  fo  much  as  to  murder  each  other 
without  ftatutes  and  maxims,  and  an  idea  of  juftice  and 
honour.  War  has  its  laws  as  well  as  peace ;  and  even 
that  fportive  kind  of  war  carried  on  among  wreftlers, 
boxers,  cudgel-players,  gladiators,  is  regulated  by  fixed 
principle?.  Conmion  intereft  and  utility  beget  infalli- 
bly a  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong  among  the  parties 
concerned* 

*  That  the  lighter  machine  yields  to  tlie  heavier,  and,  in  machine!  of 
the  fame  kind,  that  the  empty  yieM  to  the  loaded :  this  rule  is  founded  on 
convenience.  That  thoCe  who  are  going  to  the  capital  take  place  of  thoft 
vfho  are  coming  from  it  $  this  feemt  to  he  founded  on  fome  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  the  great  city,  and  of  the  preference  of  the  future  to  the  paft^ 
from  like  r^afons,  among  foot-walkert^  the  right-hand  intitles  a  man  to 
^  waU,  «n4  prevents  joftlingi  ythlxh.  peaceable  people  find  very  difagree- 
^ble  and  incouyeiueiit. 
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SECTION    V. 

Why   Utii^ity    pleases. 


PART      I. 

IT  feems  fo  natural  a  thought  to  afcribe  to  their  utility 
the  pratfe  which  we  beftow  on  the  focial  virtues,  that 
one  would  exped  to  meet  with  this  principle  every  where 
in  moral  writers,  as  the  chief  foundatiph  of  their  rea- 
foning.^nd  inquiry.  In  common  life,  we  may?  obferv^ 
that  the  circumftance  of  utility  is  always  appealed  to ; 
nor  is  it  fuppofed,  that  a  greater  eulogy  can  be  given  to 
any  man,  than  to  difplay  his  ufefulnefs  to  the  public^ 
and  enumerate  the  fervices  which  he  h^s  performed  to 
mankind  and  fpciety.  What  praife^  even  of  an  inanjf- 
Aiate  form,  if  the  regularity  and  elegance  of  its  parts 
deftroy  not  its  fitnefs  for  any  ufeful  purpofe  !  And  how 
fatisfadory  an  apology  for  any  difproportion  or  feeming 
deformity,  if  we  can  (how  the  neceifity  of  that  parti- 
cular copftru£lion  for  the  ufe  intended !  A  ifhip  appears 
infinitely  more  beautiful  to  an  artift,  or  one  moderately 
ikilled  in  navigation,  where  its  prow  is  wide  and  fwell- 
|ng  beyond  its  poop,  than  if  it  were  framed  with  a  pre- 
i:ife  geometrical  regularity,  in  contradidion  to  all  th^ 
Jaws  of  mechanics.  A  building,  whofe  doors  and  win- 
idows  were  exaft  fquares,  would  hurt  the  eye  by  that 
irery  proportion ;  as  ill  adapted  to  the  figure  of  a  hum^n 
icreat^^c,    for  whofe  fervice  the  fabric  was  intended, 
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What  wonder  then,  that  a  man,  whofe  habits  and  con- 
dud  are  hurtful  to  fociety,  and  dangerous  or  pernicious 
to  every  one  who  has  an  intercourfe  with  him,  (hould, 
on  that  account,  be  an  objed  of  disapprobation,  and 
communicate  to  every  fpe^tor  the  ftrongeft  fentiments 
of  difguft  and  hatred  ^  ? 

But  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  thefe  efFeds 
of  ufefulnefs,  or  its  contrary,  has  kept  philofophers 
from  admitting  them  intotheir  fyftems  of  ethics,  and  has 
induced  them  rather  to  employ  any  other  principle,  in 
explaining  the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But  'tis 
no  juft  reafon  for  reje£ling  any  principle,  confirmed  by 
experience,  that  we  cannot  give  a  fatisfadory  account  of 
its  origin,  nor  are  able  to  refolve  it  into  other  more  ge- 
neral principles.  And  if  we  would  employ  a  little  thought 
on  the  prefent  fubjed,  we  need  be  at  no  lofs  to  account 
•for  the  influence  of  utility,  and  to  deduce  it  from  prin- 
ciples, the  moft  known  and  avowed  in  Iniman  nature* 

*  We  •oglit  not  to  iflMgioe,  becaiiieaii  inunmate  olijed  maf  WttfeAiI-  ts 
well  ts  a  mm,  thtt  therefore  it  ought  alTc,  accofdmg  to  this  ^ftxm,  do 
merit  the  tppeHation  of  virtmous*  The  fentiments^  excited  by  utility,  iK* 
in  the  two  cafes,  very  different ;  and  the  one  is  mixed  with  »ffe£tion,  efteem, 
apptobation,  dfr.  and  not  the  other.     In  like  manner,  an  inanimate  ob« 

:  jeft  tatty  have  good  colour  and  pwpertions  as  well  as  a  human  figure.  But 
^»n  we  ever  be  in  love  with  the  former  }  There  area  avmaons  fet  xi  faf# 
fions  and  fentiments^  of  which  thinking  ndonal  beings  are,  by  the  origtnal 
^onllitution  of  nature,  the  only  proper  obje^s:  And  tho*  the  very  faiQBC 
Qualifies  be  transferred  to  an  inlenfible,  inanimate  being,  they  will  not  ex- 

'  fittf  the  fame  fentimeMs.  The  beneficial  qualities  of  herbs  and  minerale 
^se,  indeed,  fometimes  called  their  viptue^  ;  but  this  it  an  efib^of  die«a- 
price  of  lapguage,  which  ougbt  not  to  be  {regarded  in  leafooing.  Forlbo* 
there  be  a  ijpecies  of  approbation  attending  even  inanimate  obje As,  when  be? 
Aefidtl,  yet  this  fentiment  is  fo  weak^  and  fo  different  from  what  is  diiede4 

.  f o  boneficest  f^8iftratet  or  ftatefmen,  du|t  ihey  oog|it  not  to^  ranked  luidflc 
^e  ijune  daft  or  appellation* 

'A  very  imaU  irariaiion  of  the  obje£t,  even  where  the  ftme  qoalllieft  M 
pieferved,  will  deftroy  a  fentiment.    Thus,  the  (ame  beaufy,  transferred  to 
^  different  fez,  ezcl^  no  amorous  pa^on,  ^^f^  a«ti^  }•  not  extremely 
•  perverted. 
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From  the  apparent  ufefulncfs  of  the  focial  virtues,  it 
has  rcadijf  been  inferred  by  fceptics,  both  ancient  and 
fnodern,  that  all  moral  diftindions  arife  from  education 
and  were,  at  iirft,  invented,  and  afterwards  encouraged 
J)y  the  art  of  politicians,  in  order  to  render  men  tradl- 
able,  and  fubdue  their  natural  ferocity  and  felfiftncfs, 
which  incapacitated  them  for  fociety.  This  principle 
indeed  of  precept  and  education,  muft  be  fo  far  owned 
to  have  a  powerful  influence,  that  it  may  frequently  in- 
creafe  or  diminiih,  beyond  their  natural  ftandard,  the 
fentiments  of  approbation  or  diflike  j  and  may  even,  in 
particular  inftances,  create,  without  any  natural  prin- 
ciple, a  new  fentiment  of  this  kind ;  as  'is  evident  in  all 
fuperftitious  pradices  and  obfervances  :  But  that  ^7//  moral 
affeftion  or  diflike  arifes  from  this  origin,  will  never  furely 
|>e  allowed  by  any  judicious  inquirer.  Had  nature  made 
no  fuch  diftinftion,  founded  on  the  original  conflitution 
of  the  mind,  the  words,  honourable  and  Jhameful^  lovely 
^nd  o4ious^  noble  and  defpicable^  had  never  had  place  in 
any  language  ;  nor  could  politicians,  had  they  invented 
jhefe  terms,  ever  have  been  able  to  render  them  intelli- 
gible, or  make  them  convey  an  idea  to  the  audience. 
jSo  that  nothing  can  be  more  fuperficial  than  this  paradox 
pf  the  fceptics ;  and  it  were  well,  if,  in  the  abftrufer 
ftudies  of  logic  and  metaphyfics,  we  could  as  eafily  get 
rjd  of  the  cavils  of  that  feft,  as  in  the  more  pradlical 
pnd  intelligible  fciences  of  politics  and  morals. 

The  focial  virtues  mufl:,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  have 
^  natural  beauty  and  amiablenefs,  which,  at  firft,  ante- 
,  cedent  to  all  precept  or  education,  recommends  them  to 
Jhe  eileem  of  uninftrufted  mankind,  and  engages  their 
^e£Uons.  And  as  the  public  utility  of  thefe  virtues  is 
|he  chief  circumftance,  whence  they  derive  their  merit* 
It  follows,  that  the  end,  which  they  have  a  tendency  to, 
promote,  muft  be  jfome  way  agreeable  to  us,  and  take 
^o|d  pf  fomc  P^tural  affeftiojp.     It  muft  pleafe,  either 

^  from 
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from  confidcrations  of  fclf-intcreft,  or  from  more  gene- 
rous niotives  and  regards.  ^ 

It  has  often  been  aflcrted,  that,  as  every  man  has  a 
firong  connexion  with  fociety,  and  perceives  the  impof- 
fibility  of  his  folitary  fubfiftcnce,  he  becomes,  on  that 
accoiint,  favourable  to  all  th6fe  habits  or  principles, 
which  promote  order  in  fociety,  and  infure  to  him  the 
c|uiet  polTeilion  of  fo  ;neftimable  a  bleffing.  As  much  as 
we  value  our  own  bappinefs  and  welfare,  as  much  muft 
we  value  the  praftice  of  juftice  and  humanity,  by  which 
alone  the  focial  confederacy  can  be  maintained,  and  every 
inan^eap  the  fr|iits  of  mutual  protection  and  affiftance. 

This  deduSion  of  morals  from  felf-love,  or  a  regard 
to  private  intereft,  is  a  very  obvious  thought,  and  has  not 
arifen  wholly  from  the  wanton  fallies  and  fportive  af- 
faults  of  the  fceptrcs.  To  mention  no  others,  Poly- 
Bius,  one  of  the  graveft  and  moft  judicious,  as  well  as 
moft  moral  's^riters  of  antiquity,  has  afligned  this  felfifli 
origin  to  all  our  fentiments  of  virtue  ♦.  But  tho'  the 
folid,  practical  fenfe  of  that  author,  and  his  averfion  to 
all  vain  fubtilties,  render  his  authority  on  the  prefent- 
iubjedt  very  confiderable  ;  yet  this  is  not  an  affair  to  be 
decided  by  authority ;  and  the  voice  of  nature  and  ex- 
perience fecms  plainly  to  oppofe  the  felfifli  theory. 

We  frequently  beftow  praife  on  virtuous  aftions,  per- 
formed in  very  diftant  ages  and  remote  countries  ;  where 
the  utmoft  fubtilty  of  imagination  would  not  difcover  any 
appearance   of  felf-intereft,    or  find   any  connexion  of 

•  TJndutlfulncfs  to  parents  is  dilapproved  of  by  mankind,  Vfw^xfAsyt/f  re 
^EXXov,  5  cyXXoyj^i/fcttvyf  on  ro  ir«jairXijrie»E*«ir3»f  avratf  avyxu^no-u*  In*- 
gratitude  tor  a  like  rcafon  (tho'  he  fcems  there  to  mix  a  more  generous  le- 
£ard)  j-wvayecMitTtf^Iaf  f*f»  t«  ^rjXdj-,  ttw^jfjovla?  ^  tv  avruf  to  vx^a9rXii0-»sy 

Lib.  6.  cap.  4.  I*erhaps  the  hiftorian  only  meant,  that  our  fympathy  and 
humanity  uas  more  enlivened,  by  our  confidcring  the  finrjilarity  of  pur  cafe, 
^ith  that  of  the  pcrfons  fu^eringj  which  is  a  ju/l  fentiment, 
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our  prefent  happincfs  and  fecurity  with  events  fo  widely 
feparated  from  us. 

A  generous,  a  brave,  a  itoble  deed,  performed  by  an 
adverfary,  commands  our  approbation ;  while  in  its  con- 
fequences  it  may  be  acknowleged  prejudicial  to  our  par- 
ticular intereft. 

.  Where  private  advantage  concurs  with  general  affec- 
tion for  virtue,  we  readily  perceive  and  avow  the  mixture 
of  thefe  diftindl:  fentiments,  which  have  a  very  diffe- 
rent feeling  and  influence  on  the  mind.  We  praife, 
perhaps,  with  more  alacrity,  where  the  generous,  hu- 
mane a<Sion  contributes  to  our  particular  intereft :  feut 
the  topics  of  praife  which  we  infift  on  are  very  wide  of 
this  circumftance.  And  we  may  attempt  to  bring  over 
others  to  our  fentiments,  without  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince them,  that  they  reap  any  advantage  from  the  ac- 
tions, which  we  recommend  to  their  approbation  and 
applaufe. 

Frame  the  model  of  a  praife-worthy  charafter,  con- 
fifting  of  all  the  moft  amiable  moral  virtues  ;  Give  in- 
ftances,  in  which  diefe  difplay  thcmfelves  after  aa  emi- 
nent and  extraordinary  manner :  You  readily  engage  the 
efteem  and  approbation  of  all  your  audience,  whci  never 
fo  much  as  enquire  in  what  age  and  country  the  perfon 
lived,  who  poffeffed  thefe  noble  qualities :  A  circum- 
flance,  however,  of  all  others,  the  moft  material  to  felf- 
love,  or  a  concern  for  our  own  individual  happinefs. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  fiatefman,  in  the  (hock  and  conteft 
of  parties,  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  procure,  by  his  elo- 
quence, the  banifliment  of  an  able  adverfary ;  whom 
he  fecretly  followed,  offering  him  money  for  his  fupport 
during  his  exile,  and  foothing  him  with  topics  of  con- 
folation  in  his  misfortunes.  Alas!  cries  the  banifhed 
ftatefman,  with  what  regret  wujf  I  leave  my  friends  in  this 
pty^  where  even  enemies  are  fo  generous  I   Virtue,  tho' in 

an 
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ftn  enemy,  here  pleafed  him :  And  we  alfo  ghre  it  di8 
juft  tribute  of  praife  and  approbation  ;  nor  do  we  retraS 
tbefe  fentiments,  when  we  hear,  that  the  a^on  paft  at 
Athens,  about  two  thoufand  years  ago,  and  that  the 
perlons  names  Were  Eschines  and  Demosthenes. 

JVha^  is  that  to  me  ?  There  are  few  occafions,  when 
thisqueftion  is  not  pertinent :  And  had  it  that  univerfal, 
infallible  influence  fuppofed,  it  would  turn  into  ridicule 
every  compofition,  and  almoft  every  converfation,  which 
contain  any  praife  or  cenfure  of  men  and  manners* 

'Tis  but  a  weak  fubterfuge,  when  prefTed  by  thefe  fads 
and  arguments,  to  fay,  that  we  tranfport  ourfelves,  by 
the  force  of  imagination,  into  diftant  ages  and  coun- 
tries, and  confider  the  advantage,  which  we  (hould  have 
reaped  from  thefe  cbaraSers,  had  we  been  contempo- 
raries, and  had  any  commerce  with  the  perfons.  'Ti» 
not  conceivable,  how  a  r^^/fentiment  or  paffion  can  ever 
arife  from  a  known  imaginary  intereft  j  efpecially  when 
our  real  intereft  is  ftill  kept  in  view,  and  V3  often  ac- 
knowledged to  be  entirely  diftinS  from  the  imaginary, 
and  even  fometimes  oppofite  to  it. 

A  man,  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  capnot 
look  down  without  trembling ;  and  the  fentiment  of 
imaginary  danger  aftuates  him,  in  oppofition  to  the  opi- 
nion and  belief  of  real  fafety.  But  the  imagination  is 
here  ai&fted  by  the  prefence  of  a  ftriking  obje£l|  and  yet 
prevails  not,  except  it  be  alfo  aided  by  novelty,  and  the 
tinufual  appearance  of  the  objeA.  CuAom  foon  recon- 
ciles us  to  heights  and  precipices,  and  wears  off  thefe 
faliie  and  delufive  terrors.  The  reverfe  is  obfcrvaWe  in 
the  eftimates  which  we  form  of  charaders  and  manners  ; 
aiui  the  more  we  habituate  ourfelves  to  an  accurate  fcru- 
tiny  of  the  moral  fpecies,  the  more  delicate  feeling  ^o 
wc  acquire  of  vthe  ijnoft  minute  diftindions  between  yice 
and  virtue.    Such  frequent  occafion,  indeed,  have  we, 
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in  common  life,  to  pronounce  all  kinds  of  moral  deteif* 
minafiottS)  that  no  obje£lof  this  kind  can  be  new  or  un-^ 
ufual  to  us  i  not  could  any  falfi  views  or  prepofleffiona 
maintain  their  ground  againft  an  experience,  fo  commoit 
and  familiar.  Experience  being  chiefly  what  forms  tho 
ailbciations  of  ideas,  'tis  impoffible,  that  any  af&>ciatioii 
could  eftablifli  and  fupport  itfelf,  in  direct  oppofitlon  ta 
that  principle. 

Ufefulnefs  is  agreeable,  and  engages  our  approbation. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fa£l:,  confirmed  by  daily  obfervation* 
Butju/ijul?  For  what?  For  fome  body's  intereft,  furely« 
Whofe  intereft  then  ?  Not  our  own  only  :  For  our  ap# 
poobation  frequently  extends  farther.  It  muft,  there- 
fore, be  the  intereft  of  thofe,  who  are  (erved  by  the  cha*^ 
raAsr  or  a£bion  approved  of;  and  thefe  we  may  conclude, 
however  reniote,  are  not  totally  indifferent  to  us.  By 
opening  up  this  principk,  we  fliall  difcover  one  great 
fourceof  moral  diftin£lions. 

PART     n. 

Self-love  16  a  principle  in  human  nature  of  fuch  ex^ 
cenfive  energy,  and  the  intereft  of  each  individual  is,  in  "^ 
general,  fo  clofely  connected  with  that  of  the  commu-* 
nity,  that  thofe  philofophers  were  excufabk,  who  fancied, 
that  all  our  concern  for  the  public  might  be  refolved  into 
a  concern  for  our  own  happincfs  and  prcfervation.  They 
iaw,  every  moment,  inftances  of  approbation  or  blame, 
fatisfa£iion  of  difpleafure  towards~chara£ters  and  a£tions  ; 
they  denominated  the  objcfts  of  thefe  fentiments,  virtues 
or  vices ;  they  obferved,  that  the  former  had  a  tendency 
to  encreafe  the  happinefe,  and  the  latter  the  mifery  of 
ibciety;  they  afked,  whether  it  was  poffible  that  we 
could  have  any  general  concern  for  fociety,  or  any  difin- 
terefied  refentment  of  the  welfare  or  injury  of  others ; 
fhey  fbund^  it  funpler  to  confider  all  thefe  fentiments  as 
modifications  of  felf-lovc ;  and  they  difcovercd  a  pre- 
tence, 
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tence,  at  leaft,  for  this  unity  of  principle,  in  that  clofe 
union  of  intereft,  which  is  fo  obfervable  between  the 
public  and  each  individual. 

But  notwithftanding  this  frequent  confufion  of  inte* 
refts,  'tis  eafy  to  attain  what  natural^  philofophers,  after 
my  lord  Bacon,  have  affeiSked  to  call  the  experimentum 
crucisy  or  that  experiment,  which  points  out  the  right 
way  in  any  doubt  or  ambiguity.  We  have  found  in-* 
fiances,  in  which  private'  intereft  was  feparated  from 
public ;  in  which  it  was  even  contrary  :  And  yet  we  ob^ 
ferved  the  moral  fentiment  to  continue,  notwithftanding 
this  disjun£tion  of  interefts.  And  wherever  thefe  di- 
ftinA  interefts  fenfibly  concurred,  we  always  found  a  fen- 
fible  encreafe  of  the  fentiment,  and  a  more  warm  affec- 
tion to  virtue,  and  dcteftation  of  vice,  or  what  we  pro- 
perly call,  gratitude  and  revenge.  Compelled  by  thefe 
inftances,  we  muft  renounce  the  theory,  which  accounts 
for  every  moral  fentiment  by  the  principle  of  felf-love. 
We  muft  adopt  a  more  public  afFedion,  and  allow,  that 
the  interefts  of  fociety  are  not,  even  on  their  own  ac- 
count, entirely  indifferent  to  us.  Ufefulnefs  is  only  a 
tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  'tis  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  that  any  thing  pleafes  as  means  to  an  end,  where 
the  end  itfelf  no  way  affe<9s  us.  If  therefore  ufefulnefs 
be  a  fource  of  moral  fentiment,  and  if  this  ufefulnefs  be 
not  always  confidered  with  a  reference  to  felf ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  every  thing,  which  contributes  to  the  happl- 
nefs  of  fociety,  recommends  itfelf  direflly  to  our  appro^- 
bation  and  good-will.  Here  is  a  principle,  which  ac- 
counts, in  great  part,  for  the  origin  of  morality  :  And 
what  need  we  feek  for  abftrufe  and  remote  fyftems,  when 
there  occurs  one  fo  obvious  and  natural  *  ? 

Have 

•  'Tis  needlcfs  to  puih  our  refcarches  fo  far  »  to  aflc,  wfcy  we  hifeliu- 
manjty  or  a  fellow-feeling  with  others.  'Tis  fuffident»  that  this  is  expe« 
rieirccd  to  be  a  principle  in  human  nature.     We  muft  flop  fomewhere  in  our 

ex- 
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Have  we  any  diiEculty  to  comptehend  the  force  of  hu- 
inanity  and  benevolence?  Or  to  conceive,  diat  the 
very  afped  of  happinefs,  joy,  profperity,  gives  pleafure ; 
that  of  pairjj  fufFering^  forrow,'  communicates  uneail- 
nefs  ?  The  human  countenance,  fays  Horace  ♦,  bor- 
rows finiles  or  tears  from  the  human  countenance.  Re- 
duce a  perfon  to  folitude,  and  he  lofes  all  enjoyment, 
except  merely  of  the  fpecuktive  kind ;  and  that  becaufe 
the  movements  of  his  heart  are  not  forwarded  by  corref^ 
pondent  'movements  in  his  fellow- creatures.  The  figns 
of  forrow  and  mourning,  tho*  arbitrary,  afFeft  us  with 
melancholy^  but  the  natural  fymptbms,  tears  and  cries 
and  groahs,  nfever  fai}  to  infuft  cofnpaflfion  and  uneafinefs. 
And  if  the  effe(5lS  of  mifery  touch  us  in  (o  lively  a  man- 
ner ;  cari  wfe  be  fbppofed  alto^ther  infenfible  or  indiffe- 
rent towards  its  caufes ;  when  a  malicious  or  treacherous 
charafter  and  behaviour  are  preferited  to  us  ? 

We  enter,  I  {hall  fuppofe,  into  a  convenient,  warm, 
ivell- contrived  apartment :  We  neceffarily  receive  a  plea- 
fure from  its  v^ry  furvey  ;  becaufe  it  prefents  uS  with  the 
pleafing  ideas  of  eafe,  fatisfaftion,  and  enjoyment.  The 
hofpitable,  gobd-humiourfed,  humane  landlord  appears. 
This  cirtumftance  furely  muft  embellifli  the  whole  5  nor 
can  we  eafily  forbear  refleifting,  with  pleafure,  on  the 
fatisfaSion  which  refults  to  every  one  from  his  intercourfe 
and  good-offices. 

eiaminaiion  6{  Cjlofes  ;  and  there  are;  in  every  fciericc,  fonDifc  general  prin- 
ciples, beyond  which  we  cannot  hope  to  find  any  principle  more  general.  No 
man  is  abfolutely  indifferent  to  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  others.  The 
firft  has  a  natural  tendency  to  give  pleafure ;  the  fedond,  pain.  This  every 
6nc  rtay  find  in  himfelf.  It  is  not  probable,  that  thcfe  principles  can  be  re* 
folved  into  principles  more  fimple  and  univcrfal,  whatever  attempts  may 
have  been  made  to  that  purpofe.  But  if  it  were  poflible,  it  belongs  not  to 
the  prefent  fubjeft  j  and  we  may  here  fafcly  confiiler  thtf<r  principles  as  ori- 
ginal :  Happy,-  if  vfc  can  gender  ali  the  confequences  fufficientiy  plain  and 
perfpicuous. 

•  Uti  rrdenti()us  arrident,  ita  flcntibus  adflent    ' 
Humani  vultus,  Hor. 

Vol.  ir.  U  His 
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-  His  whole  family,  by  the  freedom,  eafe,  confidence, 
and  cahn  enjoyment,  diflFufed  over  their  countenances, 
fofEciently  exprefs  their  happinefs,  I  have  a  pleafing 
fympariiy  in  the  profpedi  of  fo  much  joy,  and  can  never 
confider  the  fource  of  it,  without  the  moft  agreeable 
emotions. 

He  tells  me,  that  an  oppreffivc  and  powerful  neigh- 
bour had  attempted  to  difpoffefs  him  of  his  inheritance, 
and  had  long  difturbed  all  his  innocent  and  focial  plea- 
fures.  I  feel  an  immediate  indignation  arife  in  me  againft 
fuch  violence  and  injury. 

But  'tis  no  wonder,  he  adds,  that  a  private  wrongf 
fliould  proceed  from  a  roan,  who  bad  enflaved  provinces, 
depopulated  cities,  and  made  the  field  and  fcafFoId  ftream 
with  human  blood.  I  am  flruck  with  horror  at  the 
profpedt  of  fo  much  mifery,  and  am  afluated  by  the 
ftrongeft  antipathy  againft  its  author. 

In  general,  'tis  certain,  that  wherever  we  go,  what- 
ever we  refle£l  on  or  converfe  about ;  every  thing  ftill 
piefents  us  with  the  view  of  human  happinefs  or  mifery, 
and  excites  in  our  breafts  a  fympathetic  movement  of 
pleafure  or  uneafinefs.  In  our  ferious  occupations,  in 
our  carelefs  amufements,  this  principle  ftill  exerts  its  acr 
tive  energy. 

A  man,  who  enters  the  theatre,  is  immediately  ftrucfc 
with  the  view  of  fo  great  a  multitude,  participating  of 
one  common  amufement;  and  experiences  from  their 
very  afpeft,  a  fuperior  fenfibility  or  difpofition  of  being 
aff^efted  with  every  fentiment,  which  he  (hares  with  his 
fellow-creatures. 

He  obferves  the  adlors  to  1?6  animated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  full  audience,  and  raifed  to  a  degree  of  entbu* 
fiafm,  which  they  cannot  command  in  any  folitary  or 
calm  moment, 
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£very  movement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  (kilful  poet,  is 
communicated,  as  it  were  by  magic,  to  the  fpeftators  ; 
who  weep,  tremble,  refent,  rejoice,  and  are  enflamed 
with  aJl  the  variety  of  paflioiis,  which  aduate  the  feveral 
perfonages  of  the  drama. 

Where  any  event  croffes  our  wiflies,  and  interrupts 
the  happinefs  of  the  favourite  charafters,  we  feel  a  fen- 
fible  anxiety  and  concern.  But  where  their  fufFerings  pro- 
ceed from  the  treachery,  erueltyor  tyranny  of  an  enemy, 
our  breads  are  afFefted  v^ith  the  livelieft  refentment  againft 
the  author  of  thefe  calamities. 

*Tis  here  eftcemed  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  to  re- 
prefent  any  thing  cool  and  indifferent.  A  dif^ant  friend, 
or  a  confident,  who  has  no  immediate  intereft  in  the  ca- 
taffrq)he,  ought,  if  pofllble,  to  be  avoided  hy  the  poet ; 
as  communicating  a  like  indifference  to  the  audience,  and 
checking  the  progrefs  of  the-paffions. 

No  fpecies  of  poetry  is  more  entertaining  thzn  pajioral  \ 
and  every  one  is-fewfiWe^  that  the  chief  fource  of  its 
pleafure  arifes  from  thofe  images  of  a  gentle  and-tender 
tranquillity,  which  it  reprefents  in  its  perfonages,  and  of 
which  it  communicates  a  like  fentiment  to  the  reader. 
Sannazarius,  who  transferred  the  fcene  to  the  fea- 
fliore,  tho'  he  prefcpted  the  moil  magijificent  objeS  in 
nature,  is  confeffed  to  have  erred  in  his  choice.  The 
idea  of  toil,  labour,  and  danger,  fuffered  by  the  fifher- 
men,  is  painful ;  by  an  unavoidable  fympathy,  which 
attends  every  conception  of  human  happinefs  or  mifery. 

When  I  was  twenty,  fays  a  French  poet,  Ovid 
was  my  choice  :  Now  I  am  forty,  I  declare  for  Horace, 
We  enter,  to  be  furc,  more  readily  into  fentiments, 
Wiiich  refeaible  thofe  we  feel  every  day :  But  ro  paf- 
fion,  when  well  reprefented,  can  be  entirely  indifferent 
to  us ;  becaufe  there  is  none,  of  which  every  man  has 
xiot  within  him,  at  leaft,  the  feeds  and  firft  principles. 
U  2   •  '1  is 
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'Tis  the  bufincfs  of  poetry  to  approach  cVcry  affeafoir 
by  lively  imagery  and  reprefentation,  and  make  it  look: 
like  truth  and  reality :  A  certsun  proof,  that  wherever 
thai  redity  is  found,  our  minds  are  difpofed  to  be  ftrongly 
afFeSed  by  it. 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which  the  for- 
tunes of  ftatcs,  provinces  or  many  individuals  are  aflfeft- 
ed,  is  extremely  interefting  even  to  thofe  whofe  welfare 
is  not  inMncdiatdy  engaged.  Such  intelligence  is  pro- 
pagated with  celerity,  heard  with  avidity,  and  enquired, 
into  with  attention  and  concern.  The  intetefts  of  fo- 
ciety  appear,  on  this  occafion,  to  be,  in  fome  degree, 
the  intereft  of  each  individual.  The  imagination  is  fure 
to  be  afFefted  j  tho'  the  paffions  excited  may  not  always 
be  fo  ftrong  and  fteady  as  to  have  great  influence  oo  the 
condud  and  behaviour. 

The  perufal  #f  a  hiftory  &ems  a  calm  entertainment ; 
but  would  be  no  entertainment  at  all,  did  not  our  hearts 
beat  with  correfpondent  movements  to  thofe  defcribed( 
by  the  hiftorian. 

Thuctdidis  and  Guicciardin  fvpport  with  dif- 
ficulty our  attention ;  while  the  former  defcribes  the  tri- 
vial rencoi^nters  of  the  {faiall  cities  of  Greece,  amd  the^ 
htter  the  harmlefs  wars  of  Pisa.  The  few  perfons  in- 
terefted,  and  the  fmall  intereft  fill  not  the  hnagination, 
and  engage  not  the  affedions.  The  deep  diftrefs  of  the 
jinmerous  Athenian  army  before  Syracuse;  the 
danger,  which  fo  nearly  threatens  Venice  ;  thofe  excite 
compaffion ;  thefe  move  terror  and  anxiety* 

The  indifferent,   uninterefting  ftilc  of  Su«tonius> 
'equally  with  the  mafterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  may  con- 
vince us  of  the  cruel  depravity  of  Nero  or  Tiberius  : 
But  what  a  difference  of  fentiment !  While  the  former 
coldly  relates  the  fa^s  s  and  the  latter  fets  before  pur  eyes 

the 
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the  i^nerable  figures  of  a  Sorakus  and  a  Thra^ea, 
intrepid  in  their  fate,  and  only  moved  by  the  melting 
forrows  of  their  friends  and  kindred.  What  fympathy 
then  touches  every  human  heart !  What  indignation 
againfl  the  tyrant,  whofe  caufelefs  fear  or  unprovoked 
malice,  gave  rife  to  fuch  deteftable  barbarity ! 

-  If  we  bring  thefc  fubje<9s  nearer :  If  we  remove  all 
fufpicion  of  fiftion  and  deceit :  What  powerful  concern 
is  excited,  and  how  much  fuperior,  in  many  inflai)ces, 
to  the  narrow  attacbhients  of  felf-love  and  private  inte* 
reft !  Popular  fedition,  party  zeal,  a  devoted  obedience 
to  h&ious  leaders  5  thefe  are  fome  of  the  moft  vifible, 
tho'  lefs  laudable  tffe&sof  this  focial  fympathy  in  human 
fiature. 

The  frivoloufnefs  of  the  fubjeft  too,  we  may  obferve, 
Is  not  able  to  detach  us  entirely  from  what  carries  an 
image  of  human  fentiment  and  afFefiion. 

When  a  perfon  flutters,  and  pronounces  with  difficult 
<y,  we  even  fympathize  with  this  trivial  uneafinefs,  and 
fufFer  for  him,  And  'tis  a  rule  in  criticifm,  that  every 
combination  of  fyllables  or  letters,  which  gives  pain  tp 
the  organs  of  fpeech  in  the  recital,  appears  alfo,  from 
a  fpecies  of  fympathy,  harfh  and  dlfagreeable  to  the  ear. 
Nay,  when  we  run  over  a  book  with  our  eye,  we  are 
fenfible  of  fuch  unharmonious  compofition ;  becaufe  we 
ftill  imagine,  that  a  perfon  recites  it  to  us,  and  fuffers 
from  the  pronunciation  of  thefe  jarring  founds.  So  de- 
licate is  our  fympathy  ! 

Eafy  and  unconftrained  poftures  and  motions  are  always 
beautiful:  An  air  of  health  and  vigour  is  agreeable: 
Cloaths  which  warm,  without  burthening  the  body  j 
which  cover,  without  imprifoning  the  limbs,  are  well^ 
fafhioned.  In  cv^ry  judgment  of  beauty,  the  fentiments 
and  feelings  of  the  perfops  afFefted  enter  into  confider- 
atjon,  and  communicate  to  the  fpecStator  fiiinilar  touches 
U  3      . 
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of  pain  or  pleafurc*.  What  ^wonder,  then,  if  we  can 
pronounce  no  judgment  concerning  the  chara(^r  and 
conduft  of  men,  without  confidering^the  tendencies  of 
their  aSions,  and  the  happinef  j  or  mifcry  which  thence 
arifes  to  fociety  ?  What  affi)ciation  of  ideas  would  ever 
operate,  were  that  principle  here  totally  inaftive  f  ? 

If  any  man,  from  a  cold  infenfibility,  or  narrow  fel- 
fiflinefs  of  temper,  is  unaffedied  with  the  images  of  hu- 
man happinefc  or  mifery,  he  muft  be  equally  indifferent 
to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue :  As,  on  the  other  band, 
'tis  always  found,  that  a  warm  concern  for  the  interefte 
of  our  fpecies  is  attended  with  a  delicate  feeling  of  all 
moral  diftindiions ;  a  ftrong  refentment  of  injury  done 
to  men  j  a  lively  approbation  of  their  welfare.  In  this 
particular,  tho'  great  fuperiority  is  obfervableof  or\e  man 
above  another ;  yet  none  are  fo  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
intereft  of  their  fellow- creatures,  as  to  perceive  no  di* 
ftinftions  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  confcquence  of  the 

*  **  Decehtior  equut  cujus  aflri^lafunt  ilia ;  fed  idem  vclocior.  Pulchef 
<'  afpe^tu  fit  athleu,  cujus  laccrtos  cxercitatio  expreflit ;   idem  certamini  pa- 

«*  ratior.  Nunquam  coim  f^cc'tes  ab  utilitau  dividitur.  Sed  hoc  quidem 
**  difcerncremodicijudiciieft,**     Qjointilian  Inft.  lib.  8.  cap.  3. 

•f-  In  proportlcn  to  the  ftation  which  a  roan  pofTefles,  according  to  th^ 
relations  in  which  he  is  placed  j  we  always  expeftfrom  him  a  greater  or  Icfs 
degree  of  good,  and  when  difappointed,  blame  his  inutility  j  and  much  more 
do  we  blame  him,  if  any  ill  or  prejudice  adits  fr«m  his  conduA  and  beha- 
vior. When  the  intcrefts  of  one  country  interfere  with  thofe  of  another^ 
we  eftimatc  the  merits  of  a  ftatefman  by  the  good  or  ill,  which  refults  to  hi^ 
own  country  from  his  meafures  and  councils,  without  regard  to  the  prejudice 
which  he  brings  on  its  enemies  and  rivals.  His  fellow-citiiens  are  the  ob- 
Jefts,  which  lie  nearcft  the  eye,  while  we  determine  his  charafter.  And  as 
nature  has  implanted  in  every  one  a  fuperipr  affection  to  his  own  country, 
we  never  cxpe£t  any  regard  to  dif^ant  nations,  where  the  fmalleft  competition 
9rifes.  Not  to  mention,  that  while  ever/ man  confults  the  good  of  his  own 
community,  we  are  fenfible,  that  the  general  intereft  of  mankind  is  better 
promoted,  than  by  any  loofe  indeterminate  views  to  the  good  of  a  fpecies^ 
whence  no  beneficial  action  could  ever  refult,  for  want  of  a  cluly  limited  ob- 
jf  c1,  on  which  they  could  eijcrt  thcmfelvcs. 

dif- 
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different  tendencies  of  ^jEHons  and  principles.  "Hqw^ 
indeed,  can  we  fuppofe  it  pofEble  of  any  one,  tvh^ 
wears  a  human  heart,  that,  if  there  be  fubjeded  to  kfe 
cenfure,  one  charaSer  or  fyftem  of  condiiA,  which  is 
beneficial,  and  another,  which  is '  pernicious,  to  his 
fpecies  or  community,  he  will  not  fo  much  as  give  3Xodl 
preference  to  the  former,  or  afcribe  to  it  tlie  fmklleft 
merit  or  regard  ?  Let  us  fuppofe  fuch  a  perfon  ei^r  fo 
felfifli ;  let  private  intereft  have  ingrofled  ever  fo  fnu^ 
his  attention ;  yet  in  inftaoces,  where  that  is  not  cqhs 
cerned,  he  muft  unavoidably  feel  fome  propetifity  to  tte 
good  of  mankind,  and  make  it  an  objeS  of  choicc,rif 
every  thing  elfe  be  equal.  Would  any  m^,  whjO:js 
walking  along,  tread  as  willingly  on  anotheKs  gouty  tp€§, 
whom  he  has  no  quarrel  with,  ^s  on  the  hard  flint  ftnd 
pavement  ?  Ther«  is  here  furely  a  diSerence  in  tbe^  cafij. 
W6  furely  take  into  confideration  the  haj^inefs  ajs^.plh- 
fery  of  others,  in  weighing  the  fcveral  motives  of  aftio^, 
and  incline  to  the  former,  where  no  private  regards  4/4^* 
us  to  feek  our  oWn  promotion  or  advantage  by  thft  i^uiy 
of  our  fellow-ereatnrcs.  And  if  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity are  capable,  in  many  Inftantes,  of  influencing 
oura<3ions,  they  muft,  at  all  times,  h^yefowe  authority 
over  our  fentiments,  and  give  us  ar  general  approbation 
of  what  is  ufeful  tp  fociety,  and  blame  of  what  is  dan,- 
gerous  or  pernicious.  The  degrees  of  thefe  fentimenfs 
may  be  the  fubjeft  of  controverfy  5  but  the  reality  of 
their  exiftence,  one  fhould  think,  mufl  be  admitted,  in 
every  theory  or  fyftem. 

A  creature,  abfolUtely  malicious  and  fpiteful,  were 
there  any  fuch  in  nature,  muft  be  worfe  than  indifferent 
to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue.  All  his  fentimcni^ 
muft  be  inverted,  and  direftly  oppofite  to  thofe,  which 
prevail  in  the  human  fpecies.  Whatever  contributes  to 
the  good  of  mankind,  as  it  crofles  the  conftant  bent  of 
his  wifh^s  and  defires,  muft  produce  uneafiueTs  and  dif- 

U   4  ap- 
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approbation;  and  on  the  contrary,  whatever  is  thefource 
of  ilifprder  and  mifery  in  fociety,  muft,  fpt  the  fame  rea-r 
fon,  be  regarded  .witbpleafure  and  complace^ipy.  Timon, 
who  probably  from  his  affe£fce4  fpleen,  piore  thap  any 
inveterate  malice^  was  denominated  the  man-hater,  emr 
braced  Alciblades,  with  gr^at  fondnefs.  Go  pn^  jny 
hoy  !  cried  he,  acquire  the  con fidpnc^  of  the  people :  You  will 
one  day,  I  forefee^  be  the  caufe  of  gre^t  calamities  to  them  *  : 
Could  we  admit  the  two  principles  of  the  MANif  if e ans, 
'tis  an  infallible  confequcncc,  that  their  fentiments  qi 
human  adions,  as  well  as  of  every  thing  elfe,  muft  be 
totally  oppofitc  y  and  that  every  inftance  of  jufljce  and 
Jmnianity,  from  its  neceiTary  tendency,  n^uft  pleafe  the 
<)nc  deity  and  difpleafe  the  other.  All  mankind  fo  far  re- 
feinble  the  good  principle,  that  where  intereft  or  revenge 
OF  envy  perverts  not  our  difpofition,  we  are  always  in- 
clihed,  from  pur  natural  philanthropy,  to  give  th^  pre- 
ftrence  to  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  and  cpnfcquently  to 
>irtnie^  above  its  oppofite.  Abfolute,  unprovoked,  difr 
intetefted  malice  has  never,  perhaps,  place  in  any  human 
breaft ;  or  if  it  had,  muft  there  pervert  all  the  fentiments 
of  morals,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  humanity.  If  the 
cruelty  of  Nero  be  allowed  entirely  voluntary,  and  not 
rather  the  efFeft  of  conftant  fear  and  refentment ;  'tis 
evident,  that  Tigellinus,  preferably  to  Seneca  or 
BORRHus,  muft  have  poflefled  his  ileady  and  unifornj 
approbation. 

A  ftatefman  or  patriot,  who  ferves  our  own  country, 
in  our  own  time,  has  always  a  more  paffionate  regard 
paid  him,  than  one  whofe  beneficial  influence  operated  on 
jdiftant  ages  or  remote  nations  5  where  the  good,  refultt 
ing  from  his  generou«  humanity,  being  lefs  conneftcd 
with  us,  feems  more  pbfcpre,  and  affisds  us  with  a  left 
lively  fympathy.     We  may  own  the  merit  to  be  equally 

•  ^LUTARCH  in  vita  Alc, 
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great,  tho'  our  feptiments  are  not  raifc4  to  a/i  pqu^ 
Seight,  in  both  cafes.  The  judgment  here  correfts  th6 
inequalities  of  pur  internal  emotions  and  perceptions; 
11^  like  manner,  as  it  preferves  us  from  error,  in  the  fevc- 
ral  variations  of  images,  prefented  to  our  external  fenfes. 
The  fame  objcft,  at  a  double  diftance,  really  throw$  on 
the  eye  a  piflfcure  of  but  half  the  buljc ;  and  yet  ^e  ima- 
gine that  it  appears  of  the  fame  fize  in  both  fituatipns  j 
becaufe  we  know,  that,  on  our  approach  to  it,  its  image 
would  expand  on  the  eye,  and  th^t  the  difference  con- 
^fts  not  in  the  objed  itfelf,  but  in  oi;r  pofition  with  re- 
gard to  it.  And,  indeed,  withoi^t  fuch  corre£lion  of 
appearances,  both  in  internal  and  external  fentiment, 
men  could  never  think  or  talk  fteadily,  on  any  fubjeft; 
while  their  fluftuating  fitpations  produce  a  continual  va- 
riation on  objefts,  and  throw  fheni  into  fuch  different , 
and  contrary  lights  and  poiitions  ♦. 

The  more  we  converfe  with  mankind,  and  the  greater: 
focial  intercourfe  we  maintain,  the  more  fhalj  we  be 
familiarized  to  thefe  general  preferences  and  <liftin£):ionSy 
withbut  which  our  cqnverfation  and  difcourfe  ~  could 
fcarcely  be  rendered  intelligible  tp  each  other.     Every 

^  For  a  like  reafon^  the  tendencies  of  actions  and  chara£lert.  not  their 
real  accidental  confeqvenoes,  are  alone  regarded  in  our  iporal  determinatioris 
pr  general  judgments ;  dio*  in  oi|r  real  feeling  or  fentimenti  we  cannot  hel^ 
paying  greater  regard  to  one  wbofp  ftation^  joined  ^  virtue^  renders  him 
really  ufeful  to  fociety,  than  to  one,  who  exerts  the  focial  virtues  only  in 
good  intentions  and  benevolent  af|*e£liens.  Separating  the  chara£ler  from 
rhe  fortune,  by  an  eafy  and  neecilary  effort  of  thought,  we  pronounce  thefe 
peribnt  alik^,  and  give  them  the  fame  general  praife.  The  judgment  cor- 
reds  or  endeavours  to  corred  the  appearance  :  But  is  not  able  entirely  to 
prevail  over  lentiment. 

Why  is  this  peach-^e  faid  to  be  better  than  that  other,  but  becaufe  it 
produces  more  or  better  fruit  ?  And  would  not  the  fame  praife  be  given  it, 
^ho'  ihails  or  vermin  had  dcftroyed  the  fruit,  before  it  came  to  full  maturity  f 
}n  morals  too,  is  not  tbe  tree  known  by  the  fruit  f  And  cannot  we  eaiUy  diilin- 
guiih  betweeii  nature  and  accidept,  in  tbe  one  cafe  as  well  as  in  the  other  ?  ' 

man's 
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man's  intereft  is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  the  averfiona 
and  defires,  which  refult  from  it,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
afFcft  others  in  a  like  degree.  General  language,  there- 
fore, being  formed  for  general  ufe,  muft  be  moulded  on 
fome  more  general  vi^ws,  and  muft  affix  the  epithets  of 
praife  or  blame,  in  conformity  to  fentiments,  which  arife 
from  the  general  interefts  of  the  community.  And  if 
thefe  fentiments,  in  moft  men,  be  not  fo  ftrong  as  tbofe, 
which  have  a  reference  to  private  good;  yet  ftill  they 
muft  make  fome  diftinftion,  even  in  perfons  the  mo^ 
depraved  and  felflfli  j  and  muft  attach  the  notion  of  good 
to  a  beneficent  conduil:,  and  of  evil  to  the  contrary. 
Sympathy,  we  (hall  allow,  is  much  fainter  than  our  con- 
cern for  ourfelves,  and  fympathy  with  perfons  remote 
from  us,  much  fainter  than  that  with  perfons  near  and 
contiguous ;  but  for  this  yery  reafon,  'tis  ncceflary  for 
us,  in  our  calm  judgments  and  difcourfe  concerning  the 
charaders  of  men,  to  neglefl:  all  thefe  differences,  and 
render  our  ferttiment^  more  public  and  focial.  Befidcs, 
that  we  ourfelves  often  change, our  fituation  in  this  parti- 
cular, we  every  day  meet  with  perfons,  who  are  in  a 
different  fituation  from  us,  and  who'  dould  never  converfc 
with  us,  were  we  to  remain  conftantly  in  that  pofition 
and  point  of  view,  which  is  peculiar  to  ourfelf.  The  in*- 
tcrcourfe  of  fentiments,  therefore,  in  fociety  and  tonVer- 
fation,  makes  us  form  fome  general  unalterable  ftandard, 
by  which  we  may  approve  or  difapprove  of  ^haraflers 
and  manners.  And  tho'  the  heart  takes  not  part  entirely 
with  tbofe  general  notions,  nor  regulates  all  its  lOve  and 
hatred,  by  the  univerfal,  abftraft  differences  of  vice  and 
"Irirtue,  without  regard  to  felf,  or  the  perfons  with  whom 
wc  are  more  immediately  connected ;  yet  have  thefe 
moral  differences  a  confiderable  influence,  and  being 
fufficient,  at  Icaft,  for  difcourfe,  ferve  all  our  purpofes 

in 
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in  company,  in  th€  pulpit,  on  the  theatre,  and  in  the 
fchools*,  .   . 

Thus,  in  whatever  light  we  take  this  fubje<a,  the  merit 
afcribed  to  the  focial  virtues,  appears  ftill  uniform,  and 
arifes  chiefly  from  that  regard,  which  the  natural  fcnti- 
ment  of  benevolence  engages  us  to  pay  to  the  interefts  of 
mankind  and  fociety.  If  we  confider  the  principles  of 
the  human  make  ;  fuch  as  they  appear  to  dMy  ekp6ri- 
ence  and  obfervation;  wt  mu&i  a  priori,  conclude  it 
impoffible  for  fuch  a  creature  as  man  to  be  totally  indif^ 
ferent  to  the  well  or  ill-being  of  his  feilow^creatures, 
and  not  readily,  of  himfclf,  to  pronounce,  -where  no* 
thing  gives  him  any  particular  byrfs,  that  what  promotes 
their  bappinefs  i»  good,  what  tends  to  their  mifery  is 
evil,  without  any  farther  regard  or  confideration.  Hero 
then  are  the  faint  rudiments,  at  Icaft,  or  out-lines,  of  a 
general  diftinftion  between  adions  5  and  in  pcoportion  as 
the  humanity  of  the  perfon  is  fuppofed  to  encrca%, 
his  connexipn  with  thofe  injured  or  benefited,  and 
his  lively  conception  of  their  mifery  or  bappinefs;  his 
confequent  cenfure  or  approbation  acquires  propor- 
tionable vigour.  There  is  no.  neceffity,  that  a  gene- 
rous aftion,  barely  mentioned  in  an  old  hiftory,  or  re- 
mote gazette,  fhould  communicate  ^y  ftrong  feelings 
of  applaufe  and  admiration.  Virtue,  placed  at  fuch  a 
diftance,  is  like  a  fixed  ftar,  which,  tho'  to  the  eye  of 
reafon,  it  may  appear  as  luminous  as  the  fun  in  his  me- 
ridian, is  fo  infinitely  removed,  as  to  afFe^  the  fenfts, 
neither  with  light  nor  heat.     Bring  this  virtue  nearer, 

*  *Tis  wifely  ordained  by  nature,  that  private  connexions  Should  com- 
monly prevail  over  univerfal  views  and  confiderations  j  otherwiie  our  affec- 
tions and  anions  would  be  diflipated  and  loft,  for  want  of  a  proper  limited  ob« 
ytdt.  Thus  a  foo^I  benefit  done  to  ourfelvesj  or  our  near  friends,  excites 
more  Uyely  fentimeats  of  love  and  approbation  than  a  great  benefit  done  t»i 
diftant  common-wealth :  But  ftlll  we  know  here,  as  in  all  the  fenfet,  to  cor« 
re£l  thefe  inequalities  by  refle£lioo,  and  retain  a  general  flandard  of  vice  and 
virtue,  founded  chiefly  on  general  nfefulnefs. 

by 
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by  our  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  the  perfons,  or 
even  by  an  eloquent  recital  of  the  cafe  j   our  hearts  are 
ipunediately  caught,  our  fympathy  enlivened,  and  our 
cool  approbation  conviertpd  into  the  w^nieft  fentiments 
qf  fdendlhip  and  rega^.     Thcfe  fecm  neceflary  and  in^. 
fallible  confequences  of  the  general  principles  of  human 
pature,  as  difcpvcre^  in  coqifpon  life  and  practice. 
.   Again ;  reverfe  thefe  views  and  reafonings ;  Confidcr 
(he  matter  a  pf/ieriori  i  and  weighing  the  confequences, 
enquiry,  if  the  merit  of  focial  virtue  is  not,  in  a  great 
ineafure,  derived  from  the  feelings  of  humanity,  with 
which  it  afFefts  the  fpcftators.     It  appej^rs  to  be  matter 
pf  fa^,  th^t  the  circumftance  of  utility^  in  all  fubjefts, 
is  a  fource  of  praife  and  approbation:  That  it  is  con- 
ftantly  appealed  to  in  all  moral  decifions  concerning  the 
fnerit  and  demerit  of  actions  :  That  it  is  the  file  fource  of 
that  high  regard  paid  to  juftice,  fidelity,  honour,  alle- 
giance and  chaflity  :  That  it  is  infeparablc  from  all  the 
other  focial  virtues,  humanity,  gencrofity,  charity,  affa- 
bility, lenity,  mercy  and  moderation :  And,  in  a  word, 
that  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  chief  part  of  morals^ 
which  has  a  reference  to  mankind  and  our  fdlow-creatures. 
It  appears  alfo,  that,  in  our  general  approbation  of 
charafters  and  manners,  the  ufeful  tendency  of  the  focial 
virtues  moves  us  not  by  any  regards  to  felf-intereft,  but 
has  an  influence  much  more  univerfal  and  extenfive.     It 
appears,  that  a  tendency  to  public  good,  and  to  the  pro- 
moting of  peace,  harmony,  and  order  in  fociety,  does 
always,   by  aflfefting  the  benevolent   principles  of   our 
frame,  engage  us  on  the  fide  of  the  focial  virtues.     And 
it  appears,  as  an  additional  confirmation,  that  thefe  prin-i 
ciples  of  humanity  and  fympathy  enter  fo  deep  into  all 
our  fentiments,  and   have  fo  powerful  an  influence,  as 
may  enable  them  to  excite  the  ftrpngeft  cenfure  and  apr 
plaufe.     The  prefent  theory  is  the  fimple  refult  of  all  thefe 
/  in» 
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inferences,  cadi  of  which  feems  founded  on  uniform  cx-* 
periencc  and  obfervation. 

Were  it  doubtful,  whether  there  was  any  fuch  prin-» 
ciple  in  our  nature  as  humanity  or  a  concern  for  others, 
yet  when  we  fee,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  that,  whateret 
has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  interefts  of  fociety,  is  fo 
highly  approved  of,  we  ought  thence  to  learn,  the  force 
of  the  benevolent  principle ;  fince  'tis  impoffible  £br  any 
thing  to  pleafe  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the  «nd  is  to- 
tally indifferent.  On  the  other  hand,  were  it  doubtful 
whether  there  was,  implanted  in  our  nature,  any  general 
principle  of  moral  blame  and  approbation,  yet  when  we 
lee,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  the  influence  of  humanity, 
we  ought  thence  to  conclude,  that  'tis  impojQible,  but 
that  every  thing,  which  promotes  the  intereft  of  fociety, 
muft  communicate  pleafure,  and  what  is  pernicious  give 
uneafmefs.  But  when  thefe  different  reflexions  and  ob- 
fervations  concur  in  eftablilhing  the  fame  conclufion,  muft 
they  not  beftow  an  undifputed  evidence  upon  it  ? 

'Tis  however  hoped,  that  the  progrefs  of  this  argtt- 
naent  will  bring  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  prcfent 
theory,  by  fhowing  the  rife  of  other  fentim'ents  ofdktcm 
and  regard  from  the  iame  or  like  principles. 
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SECTION     VI. 


Of    Qualities  Useful  to   Ourselves. 


I 


PART       I. 

T  feems  evident,  that  where  a  quality  or  habit  is  fub- 
_  jefted  to  our  examination,  if  it  appear,  in  any  refpeS^ 
prejudicial  to  the  perfon  poflefled  of  it,  or  fuch  as  inca- 
pacitates him  for  bufmefs  and  aijlion,  it  is  inftantly  blam- 
ed, and  ranked  among  his  faults  and  imperfeflions.  In- 
dolence, negligence,  want  of  order  and  method,  ob- 
ftinacy,  ficklenefs,  raflinefs,  credulity;  thcfe  qualities 
were  never  efteemed  by  any  one  indifferent  to  a  cha- 
rafter ;  much  Icfs,  extolled  as  accomplifl^ments  or  vir- 
tues. The  prejudice,  refulting  from  them,  immediately 
ft r ikes  our  eye,  and  gives  us  the  fentiment  of  pain  and 
difapprobation. 

No  quality,  *tis  allowed,  is  abfolutely  either  blame- 
able  or  praift-worthy.  'Tis  all  according  to  its  degree^ 
A  due  medium,  fay  the  Peripatetics,  is  the  charac- 
teriftic  of  virtue.  But  this  medium  is  chiefly  determined 
by  utility,  A  proper  celerity,  for  inftance,  and  difpatch 
in  bufmefs,  is  commendable.  When  defedive,  no  pio- 
grefs  is  ever  made  in  th^  execution  of  any  purpofe : 
When  exceffive^  it  engages  us  in  precipitate  and  ill- 
concerted  meafures  and  enterprises :  By  fuch  reafonings 
as  thefe,  we  fix  the  proper  and  commendable  mediocrity 
in  all  moral  and  prudential  difqutfitions ;  and  never  lofe 

view 
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view  of  the  advantages,  which  refult  from  any  charaftef 
or  habit* 

Now  as  thcfe  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  per- 
fon  poffeffed  of  the  charafter,  it  can  never  hcfelf-bve 
which  renders  the  profpefl:  of  them  agreeable  to  us,  the 
fpe£latbrs,  and  prompts  our  efteem  and  approbation.  No 
force  of  imagination  can  convert  us  into  another  perfon,* 
and  make  us  fancy,  that  we,  being  that  perfen,  reap 
lienefit  from  thofe  valuable  qualities,  which  belong  to 
bim.  Or  if  it  did,  no  celerity  of  imagination  could  im« 
mediately  tran(port  us  back^  into  Qurfelves,  and  make  us 
love  and  efteem  the  perfon,  as  different  from  us.  Views 
and  fentimentis,  fo  oppoilte  to  known  triiih,  atid  tb  each 
other,  could  never  have  place,  at  tht  fame  tlhie.  In  the 
fame  perfon.  All  fufpicion,  therefore,  of  felfifh  regards j 
is  here  totally  excluded.  *Tis  a  quite  different  prin- 
ciple, which  actuates  our  bofom,  and  interefts  us  in  the 
felicity  of  the  perfon  whom  we  contemplate.  Whcrel 
his  natural  talents  and  acquired  abilities  give  us  the  prof- 
pe£l  of  elevation,  advancement,  a  figure  in  life,  profpe- 
rous  fuccefs,  a  fteady  ^command  over  fortune,  and  thd 
execution  of  great  or  advantageous  undertakings  j  w^ 
are  ftruck  with  fuch  agreeable  images^  and  feel  a  com- 
placency and  regard  immediately  arife  towards  him.  Thd 
ideas  of  happinefs,  joy,  triomph,  profperity,  are  con- 
neSed  with  every  circumftance  of  his  charafter,  and  dif-» 
fufe  over  our  minds  a  pleafing  fentiment  of  Sympathy 
and  humanity  ♦. 

Let 

'  •  Pne"  may  venture'to  affirm,  thftt'th^reis  no  human  trcature,  to  whoni 
the  appearance  of  faapplo^fs,  (where  ^nvy  <^  r^^reiige  has  no  place}  does  not 
|ive  pleafure^  that  of  mifery, .  uneafinefs.  This  feems  infeparable  irom  ouV 
make  and  conftkution.  But  they  are  only  the  more  generoaa  minds^  that 
are  thence  prompted  to  feek  lealonfly  the  good  of  others,  and  to  have  a  real 
paffion  for  their  welfare.  With  men  of  narrow  and  ungenerous  tpirits,  this 
fympathy  goes  not  beyond  «  flight  fe«Uag  of  the  imas^'nation>  vMch  f^^ti 
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Let  us  fuppofe  a  perfon  origihiUy  fo  framed  as  to  have 
no  manlier  of  concern  for  his  fellow- creatures,  but  to 
regard  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  all  feniible  beings 
with  greater  indiiFerence  than  even  two  contiguous 
ihades  of  the  fame  colour.  Let  us  fuppofe,  if  the  pro- 
Iperity  of  nations  were  laid  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
ruin  on  the  other,  and  he  were  defired  to  choofe ;  that 
he  would  ftand,  like  the  ichoolman's  afs,  irrefolute  and 
undetermined,  between  equal  motives;  or  {"ather,  like 
the  fame  afs  between  two  pieces  of  wood  or  marble^ 
without  any  inclination  or  propenfity  to  either  fide.  The 
confequence,  I  believe,  muft  be  allowed  juft,  that  fuch 
a  perfon,  being  abfolutely  unconcerned,  either  for  the 
public  good  of  a  community  or  the  private  utility  of 
others,  would  lo6k  on  every  quality,  however  pernicious, 
or  however  beneficial,  to  fociety,  or  to  its  pofleflbr,  with 
the  fame  Indifference  as  on  the  moft  common  and  unin- 
tercfting  objcft. 

But  if,  inftead  of  this  fancied  monfter,  we  fuppofe  a 
man  to  form  a  judgment  or  determination  In  the  cafe, 
there  is  to  him  a  plain  foundation  of  preference,  where 
every  thing  elfc  is  equal  j  and  hpwever  cool  his  choice 
may  be,  if  his  heart  be  felfifli,  or  if  the  perfons  intereft- 
cd  be  remote  from  him  5  there  muft  ftill  be  a  choice,  or 
diftin£tion  between  what  is  ufeful,  and  what  is  perni- 
cious. Now  this  diftinSion  is  the  fame  in  all  its  parts^ 
with  the  Ynoral  dt/iin^im^  whde  foundation  has  been  fo 
often,  and  fo  muth  in  vain,  enquired  after.    The  fame 

only  to  excite  fentiments  of  complacenqr  or  cenfnre,  and  makes  them  apply 
to  the  obje^  either  honourable  or  difhonourable  appellations.  A  griping 
mifer,  for  inftance,  praifes  extremely  Indufiry  and  frugality  even  in  others, 
and  fett  them,  in  his  eftimation,  above  all  the  ot^er  virtues*  He  knows 
the  good  that  reiults  from  them>  and  feels  that  fpecies  of  happinefs  \vith  a 
more  lively  fympathy^  than  any  other  yoo  could  reprefent  to  him  y  though 
perhaps  he  would  not  part  with  a  (hilling  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  indu- 
ilrious  mao^  whom  he  prallcs  ia  highly. 

Vol.  II.  X  en- 
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endowments  of  the  mind,  in  every  circiimftance,  are 
agreeable 'to  the  fentiment  of  morals  and  to  that  of  ha* 
fiianity ;  the  fame  temper  is  fufceptible  of  lugh  degrees 
of  the  one  fentimenr  and  of  the  other ;  and  the  fame 
alteration  in  the  obje£b,  6y  their  nearer  approach  or  by 
connexions,  enlivens  the  one  and  the  other.  By  a^l  the 
rules  of  phflofophy,  therefore,  we  muft  conclude,  that 
thefe  fentin^ents  are  :originaUy  Che  famej  filter  iaeach 
particular,  even  the  moft  minute^  they  ar6  governed  by 
the  fame  laws,  and  are  moved  by  the  fame  obje£b« 

Why  do  philofophers  infer,  with  the  gfeateft  certain ty» 
that  the  moon  is  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the  fame  force  of 
gravity,  which  make  bodies  fall  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  but  becaufe  thefe  effeds  are,  upon  computation, 
found  (imilar  and  equal  ?  And  muft  not  this  argument 
bring  as  ftrong  conviftion,  in  moral  as  in  natural  dif- 
quifitions  ? 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  qualities, 
ufeful  to  the  pofleflbr,  are  approved,  and  the  contrary 
cenfured,  would  be  fuperfluous.  The  leaft  refleflion  on 
what  is  every  day  experienced  in  life,  will  be  fufltcient. 
We  (hall  only  mention  a  few  inftances,  in  order  to  re- 
move, if  poifible,  all  doubt  and  hefitation. 

The  quality  die  moft  neceilary  for  the  execution  of 
any  ufeful  enterprize,  is  DI  S  CRETION ;  by  which 
we  carry  on  a  fafe  intercourfe  with  others,  give  due  at- 
tention to  our  own  ^nd  to  their  charader,  weigh  each 
circumftance  of  the  bufinefs  which  we  undertake,  and 
employ  the  fureft  and  fafeft  means  for  the  attainment  of 
any  end  or  purpofe.  To  a  Cromwel,  perhaps,  or  a 
Dfi  Rbtz,  difcretion  may  appe;ar  an  alderman-like  vir- 
tue, as  Dr.  Swift  calls  it  5  and  being  incompatible 
ivith  thofe  vaft  defigns,  to  which  their  courage  and  am- 
bition prompted  them,  it  might  really,  in  ^  them,  be  a 
ft  fault 
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&ult  or  hnperibdUon.  But  ki  the  condud  of  ordinary 
life,  no  virtue  is  more  requifite,  not  only  to  obtain  fuc- 
cefs,  but  to  avoid  the  moft  fatal  mifcarriages  and  difap- 
jKuntmcnts.  The  greateft  parts  without  it,  as  obfervcd 
by  an  elegant  writer,  may  be  fatal  to  their  owner  5  as 
Polyphemus  deprived  of  his  eye  was  only  the  more  ex- 
^o&d,  on  account  of  his  enormous  ftrength  and  ftature.  - 

The  beft  chara£ter,  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  too 
perfe£l  for  human  nature,  is  that  which  gives  nothing  to 
temper  of  any  kind ;  but  alternately  emplojrs  enterprife 
and  caution,  as  each  is  tdfi/iil  to  the  particular  purpoft 
intended.  Such  is  the  excellence  which  St.  Evilemond 
afcribes  to  marefchal  Turenne,  who  difplayed  every 
campaign,  as  he  grew  older,  more  temerity  in  his  mi- 
litary enterprifes ;  and  being  now,  from  bng  experience^ 
perfe£Uy  acquainted  with  every  incident  in  war,  he  ad-^ 
vanced  with  greater  firmnefs  and  fecurity,  in  a  road  fo 
well  known  to  him.  Fabius,  fays  Machiavel,  was 
cautious;  SciPio  enterprifing:  And  both  fucceeded^ 
becaufe  the  fituation  of  the  Roman  affairs,  during  the 
command  of  each,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  genius  ; 
but  both  would  have  failed,  had  thefe  fituations  been 
reverfed.  He  is  happy,  whofe  circumftances  fuit  his 
temper;  but  he  is  more  excellent,  who  can  fuit  his  tem- 
per to  any  circumftances. 

What  need  is  there  to  difplay  the  praifes  of  I N  D  US- 
TRY,  and  to  extol  its  advantages,  in  the  acquifition  of 
power  and  riches,  or  in  railing  what  we  call  ^  fortune 
in  the  world  ?  The  tortoife,  according  to  the  fable,  by 
his  afiduity,  gained  the  race  of  the  hare,  though  pof- 
fefled  of  much  fuperior  fwiftnefs.  A  man*s  time,  when 
weW  hufbanded,  is  like  a  cultivated  field,  of  which  a 
few  acres  produce  more  of  what  is  ufeful  to  life,  than 
cxtenfive  provinces,  even  of  the  richeft  foil,  when  over- 
run with  weeds  and  brambles. 

X  2  But 
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But  all  profpc£l  of  fuccefs  }n  life,  or  even  of  toler- 
able fubfiftence,  muft  fail,  where  a  reafonable  F  R  U- 
GALITY  is  wanting.  The  heap,  inftead  of  increaf- 
ing,  diminiflies  daily,  and  leaves  its  poflfeflbr  fb  mueb 
more  unhappy,  that  not  having  been  able  to  confine  his 
expences  to  a  large  revenue,  he  will  fUll  le&  be  able  to 
live  contentedly  on  a  fmall  one.  The  fouls  of  men, 
according  to  Plato  t>  inflamed  with  impure  appetites, 
and  lofing  the  body,  which  alone  afforded  means  of  fatis- 
faSion,  hover  about  the  earth,  and  haunt  the  places, 
where  their  bodies  are  depofited  j  poffeft  with  a  longing 
defire  to  recover  the  loft  organs  of  fenfation.  So  may  we 
fee  worthlefs  prodigals,  having  confumed  their  fortunes 
in  wild  debauches,  thrufting  themfelves  into  every  plen- 
tiful table,  and  every  party  of  pleafure,  hated  even  by 
the  vicious,  and  defpifed  even  by  fools. 

The  one  extreme  of  frugality  is  avarice,  which  as  it 
both  deprives  a  man  of  all  ufe  of  his  riches,  and  checks 
hofpitality  and  every  focial  enjoyment,  is  juftly  cenfured 
on  a  double  account.  Prodigality^  the  other  extreme,  is 
commonly  more  hurtful  to  a  man  himfelf;  and  each  of 
thefe  extremes  is  blamed  above  the  other,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  pexfon  who  cenfures,  and  according 
to  his  greater  or  lefs  fenfibility  to  pleafure,  either  focial 
or  fenfual. 

Qualities  often  derive  their  merit  from  complicated 
fources.  Honejiy,  fidelity,  truth,  are  praifed  for  their  im- 
mediate tendency  to,  promote  the  interefts  of  fociety ; 
but  they  are  ajfo  confidered  as  advantageous  to  the  per- 
fpn  himfelf,  and  as  the  fource  of  that  truft  and  confi- 
dence, which  can  alone  give  a  man  any  confideration  in 
1  ife.  One  becomes  contemptible,  no  lefs  than  odious, 
when  he  forgets  the  duty  which  in  this  particular  he 
owes  to  himfelf  as  well  as  to  fociety. 

Perhaps^ 
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Perfiapsj  this  confideration  is  the  chief  fourcc  of  the 
high  blame,  which  is  thrown  on  any  inftance  of  failure 
among  women  in  point  of  cha/iity.  The  greateft  regard, 
which  can  be  acquired  by  that  fex,  is  derived  from  their 
fidelity  ^  and  a  woman  becomes  cheap  and  vulgar,  lofes 
her  rank,  and  is  expofed  to  every  infult,  who  is  deficient 
in  this  particular.  The  fmalleft  failure  is  here  fufficient 
to  blaft  her  charaftcr  !  A  female  has  fo  many  opportu- 
nities of  fecretly  ind'ulging  thefe  appetites,  that  nothing 
can  give  us  fecurity  but  her  abfolute  modefty  and  re- 
fcrve ;  and  where  a  breach  is  once  made,  it  can  fcarcely 
ever  be  fuHy  repah*ed.  If  a  man  behaves  with  cowardice 
on  one  occafion,  a  contrary  condufl:  re-inftates  him  in 
Kis  charafler.  But  by  what  aftioh  can  a  woman,  whofe 
behaviour  has  once  been  diffblute,  be  able  to  aflure  us, 
that  (he  has  formed  better  refolutions,  and  has  felf-com- 
ihand  enough  to  carry  them  into  execution? 

AH  men,  'tis  allowed,  are  equally  defirous  of  happi- 
liefs  ;  but  few  are  fuccefsful  in  the  purfuit :  One  chief 
caufeis  the  want  of  STRENGTH  of  MIND, 
which  might  enable  them  to  refift  the  temptation  of  pre- 
fent  eafe  or  pleafure,  and  carry  them  forward  in  the 
f^arch  of  more  diftant  profit  and  enjoyment.  Our  aflFec- 
tions,  on  a  general  profpe6l  of  their  objeSs,  form  cer- 
tain rules  of  conduct,  and  certain  meafures  of  preference 
of  one  above  another  :  And  thefe  decifions,  though 
really  the  refult  of  our  calm  paffions,  and  propenfities, 
(for  what  elfe  can  pronounce  any  objeft  eligible  or  the 
contrary  ?)  arc  yet  faid,  by  a  natural  abufe  of  terms,  to  be 
Ac  determinations  of  pure  reafon  and  refleftion.  But 
when  fomeof  thefe  objefls  approach  nearer  us,  or  ac- 
quire the  advantages  of  favourafble  lights  and  pdfitions, 
which  catch  the  heart  or  imagination  j  our  general  refo- 
lutions are  frequently  confounded,  a  fmall  enjoyment 
preferred,  and  lafting  Ihame  and  forrow  entailed  upon  us, 

X  3  And 
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And  however  poets  may  employ  their  wit  and  eloquence, 
in  celebrating  prcfent  pleafurc,  and  rejefting  all  diftant 
views  to  fame,  health,  or  fortune ;  *tis  obvious,  that  this 
praftice  is  the  fourcc  of  all  diffolutcnefs  and  diforder, 
repentance  and  mifery.  A  man  of  a  ftrong  and  determined 
temper  adheres  tenacioufly  to  his  general  refolutions,  and 
is  neither  feduced  by  the  allurements  of  plcafure,  nor 
terrified  by  the  menaces  of  pain ;  but  keeps  ftill  in  view 
thofe  diftant  purfuits,  by  which  he,  at  once,  enfures  his 
happinefs  and  his  honour, 

Self-fatisfa6iion,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  is  an  advan- 
tage,  which  equally  attends  the  FOOL  and  the  WISE- 
MAN :   But  *tis  the  only  one  j   nor  is  tiiere  any  other 
circumftancc  in  the  condu<a  of  life,  where  they  are  upon 
an  equal  footing*    Bufmefs,   books,  converfation ;  for 
all  of  thefe,  a  fool  is  totally  incapacitated,  and  except 
condemned  by  his  ftation  to  the  coarfeft  drudgery,  re- 
mains a  ufekfs  burthen  upon  the  earth*    Accordingly) 
'tis  found,  that  men  are  infinitely  jealous  of  their  cha- 
ra£ier  in  this  particular ;  and  many  inftiances  are  feen  of 
profligacy  and  treachery,  the  moft  avowed,  and  unre- 
fervedf   none  of  bearing  patiently  the  imputation  of 
Ignorance  and  ftupidity.     Dicabarcmus,  the  Mace- 
donian general,  vrtio,  as  Polybius  tells  us  t»  openly 
ereded  one  altar  to  impiety,  and  another  to  injuftice,  in 
order  to  bid  defiance  to  mankind  j  even  he,  1  am  well 
aJTured,  would  have  ftarted  at  the  epithet  of  fool^  and 
have  meditated  revenge  for  fo  injurious  an  appellation. 
Except  the  afFeiSion  of  parents,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
indiflbluble  bond  in  nature,  no  connexion  has  ftrength 
fuflicient  to  fupport  the  difguft  arifing  from  this  char 
rafter.     Love  itfelf,  which  can  fubfift  under  treachery, 
ingratitude,  malice,  and  infidelity,  is  immediately  cxtin- 

t  lab.  J7,  cap*  35« 
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gulfhed  by  it,  when  perceived  and  acknowleg^d  ;  nor 
are  deformity  and  old  age  more  fatal  to  the  dominion  of 
that  paffion.  So  dreadful  are  the  ideas  of  an  utter  inca- 
pacity for  any  purpofe  or  undertaking,  and  of  continued 
error  and  mifcondu£l  in  life  ! 

When  'tis  aflced,  whether  a  quick  or  a  flow  apprehen- 
fion  be  moft  valuable  ?  Whether  one,  that,  at  firft  view, 
penetrates  far  mto  a  fubje<a,  but  can  perform  nothing 
upon  ftiidy ;  or  a  contrary  charadter,  which  muft  work 
out  every  thing  by  dint  of  application  ?  Whether  a  clear 
liead  or  a  copious  invention  ?  Whether  a  profound  ge- 
nius or  a  fure  judgment  ?  In  fhort,  what  charaSer,  or 
peculiar  turn  of  underftanding  is  more  excellent  than 
another  I  *Tis  evident,  that  we  can  anfwer  none  of  thefe 
qocftions,  without  confidering  which  of  thofe  qualities 
capacitates  a  man  beft  for  the  world,  and  carries  him 
fartheft  in  any  undertaking. 

If  refined  fenle  and  exalted  fenfe  be  not  fo  ufe/ul  as 
commoA  fenfe,  their  rarity,  their  novelty,  and  the  noble- 
nefs  of  their  objeds  make  fome  compenfation,  and  ren-* 
der  them  the  admiration  of  mankind':  As  gold,  though 
lefb  ferviceable  than  iron,  acquiires,  from  its  fcarcity,  a 
value,  which  is  much  fuperior. 

The  defefts  of  judgment  can  be  fifpplied  by  no  art  or 
invention ;  but  thofe  of  M  E  M  O  R  Y  frequently  may, 
both  in  bufinefs  and  in  ftudy,  by  method  and  induftry, 
and  by  diligence  in  committing  every  thing  to  writing ; 
and  we  fcarce  ever  hear  a  fhort  memory  given  as  a  rea* 
fon  for  a  man*s  want  of  fuccefs  in  any  undertaking. 
But  ijfi  antient  times,  when  no  man  could  make  a  figure 
without  the  talent  of  fpeaking,  and  when  the  audience 
were  too  delicate  to  bear  fuch  crude,  undigefted  ha- 
rangues as  our  'extemporary  orators  offer  to  pubh'c  af- 
femblies  ;  the  faculty  of  memory  was  then  of  the  utmofl 
confequence,  and  was  accordingly  much  more  valued 

X  4.  than 
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than  at  prefent.  Scarce  any  great  genius  is  mentioned  in 
antiquity,  who  is  not  celebrated  for  this  talent  ;  and 
CiCEiio  enumerates  it  among  the  other  fublime  qualities 
of  Cmsak  himfelf  *. 

Particular  cuftoms  and  manners  alter  the  ufefulncfs  of 
qualities  :  They  alfo  alter  their  merit.  Particular  fltua- 
tions  and  accidents  have,  in  fome  degree,  the  fame  in- 
fluence. He  will  always  be  more  efteemed,  who  pofleiles 
thofe  talents  and  accomplifhments,  which  fuit  his  fta- 
tion,  and  profeffion,  than  he  whom  fortune  has  mif^ 
placed  in  the  part  which  ihe  has  afligned  him.  The 
private  or  felfilh  virtues  are,  in  this  refpefl,  more  arbi- 
trary than  the  public  and  fecial.  In  other  refpecb,  they 
are,  perhaps,  lefs  liable  to  doubt  and  controveriy. 

In  this  kingdom,  fuch  continued  oftentatlon,  of  late? 
years,  has  appeared  among  men  in  aSfhe  life,  with  re- 
gard to  public  fpirlty  and  among  thofe  in  fpeculaiive  with 
regard  to  benevolence ;  and  fo  many  falfe  pretenfions  to 
each  have  been,  no  doubt,  detefied,  that  men  of  the 
world  are  apt,  without  any  bad  intention,  to  difcover  a 
fullen  incredulity  on  the  head  of  thofe  moral  endow- 
ments, and  even  fometimes  abfolutely  to  deny  their 
exiftence  and  reality.  In  like  manner,  I  find,  that  of 
old,  the  perpetual  cant  of  the  Stoics  and  Cynics  concern- 
ing virtue^  their  magnificent  profeflions  and  flender  per- 
formances, bred  a  difguft  in  mankind  j  and  Lucian, 
who,  though  licentious  with  regard  to  pleafure,  is  yet, 
in  other  refpefts,  a  very  moral  writer,  cannot,  fome- 
times, talk  of  virtue,  fo  much  boafted,  without  betraying 
fymptoms  of  fpleen  and  irony  f .     But  furely,  this  peevilh 

delicacy, 

*  Fuit  in  illo  ingenium,  ratio,  memoria,  Hterse,  cura,  cogitado,  ^Uigcntia, 
t^c,    Philip.  ^. 

TiMON,  Again,  Kat  erir/ayayorrtg  {oi  ^iXotro^i)  ivfj^avetrvra  f^itfuua  rvrrf 
iro? v^f uXA«Toy  A^rqy  T^myeoia^'h     Jcvbo-msn.     la  another  pUce,  Hmt 
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delicacy,  whcnce-eVcr  k  arifes,  can  never  be*  cartied  fo 
far  as  to  make  us  deny  the  cxiftence  of  every  fpecies  of 
merit,  and  all  diftin&ion  of  manners  and  behaviour. 
Befides  difcritionj  caution^  enterprife^  iniuftry^  ajjubdiy^ 
frugality^  wconomy^  good-fenfe^  prudence^  difarnmenti  be-? 
fides  thefe  endowments,  I  fay,  whofe  very  names  foi^ 
an  avowal  of  their  merit,  there  are^many  others^  to 
which  the  moft  determined  fcepticifm  cannot,  for  a  mo- 
ment, refufe  the  tribute  of  praife  and  approbation,  Tem-^ 
peranciy  febrietyy  patience^  conflancy^  perfsverance^  fore^ 
thought  J  confideraUnefsy  Jecrecy^  order  y  inftnuatton^  addrefsj 
prejence  ofmind^  quickmfs  of  conception^  facility  ofexpreffioni 
thefe,  and  a  thoufand  more  of  tjbe  fame  kind,  no  man 
will  ever  deny  to  be  excellencies  and  perfeftions.  As 
their  merit  confifts  in  their  tendency  to  ferve  the  perfon, 
pcffefled  of  them,  without  any  magnificent  claims  of 
public  and  focial  defert,  we  are  the  lefs  jealous  of  their 
pretenfions,  and  readily  admit  them  into  the  catalogue 
of  laudable  qualities.  We  are  not  fenfible,  that,  by  this 
conceflioh,  we  have  paved  the  way  for  all  the  other  mo- 
ral excellencies,  and  cannot  confiftently  hefitate  any 
longer,  with  regard  to  difinterefted  benevolence,  patrio- 
tifm,  and  humanity. 

It  feems,  indeed,  certain,  that  firfl:  appearances  are 
here,  as  ufual,  extremely  deceitful,  and  that  *tis  more 
difficult,  in  a  fpeculative  way,  to  refolve  into  fclf-love^ 
the  merit  which  we  afcribe  to  the  felfifh  virtues  above- 
mentioned,  than  that  even  of  the  focial  virtues,  jufticc 
and  beneficence.  For  this  latter  purpofe,  we  need  but 
fay,  that  whatever  conduA  promotes  the  good  of  the 
community,  is  loved,  praifed,  and  efteemdd  by  the  con4- 
munity,  on  account  of  that  utility  and  intereft,  of  which 
every  one  partakes :    And  though  this  alfe£Hon  and  re- 
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pM  be,  in  fexlity,  gratitude,  not  fdf-Iove,  yet  a  di& 
titidion,  eren  of  this  obvious  nature,  may  not  readily 
be  nade  by  fuperficial  reafoners ;  and  there  is  room,  at 
leafty  to  fbpport  the  cavil  and  difpute  for  a  moment. 
But  as  qualities,  which  tend  only  to  die  utility  of  their 
fofleflbr,  without  any  reference  to  us,  or  to  the  commu- 
flity,  are  yet  efleemed  and  valued ;  by  what  theory  or 
fjtttm  casi  we  acteunt  for  this  fentiment  from  felf-love, 
or  deduce  it  fr&ttk  that  favourite  origin  ?  There  feems 
here  a  neceffity  of  confeffing  that  the  happinefs  and  mi- 
fcry  of  others  are  not  ipefiacles  entirely  indifferent  to  us ; 
but  that  the  view  of<tlid  former,  whether  in  its  caufcs  or 
effe£ls,  like  fun-fliin^  or  the  proi'pedl  of  well-cultivated 
plains,  (to  carry  our  prctenfiorts  no  Higher)  commu- 
nicates a  fecret  joy  and  fatisfedibn ;  the  appearance  of 
the  btter,  Hke  a  lowering  cloud  or  barren  landfkip, 
thrown  a  melancholy  damp  over  the  imagination.  And 
this  ConcefBbn  being  once  made,  the  difficulty  is  over  ; 
and  a  natural.  Unforced  interpretation  of  the  phaenomena 
of  human  life  will  afterwards,  we  may  hope,  prevail 
among  sdl  fpeculative  enquirers* 

P    A    R    T       II. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  examine  the 
influence  of  bodily  endowments,  and  of  the  goods  of 
fortune,  over  our  fentiments  of  regard'  and  efteem,  and 
to  confider  whether  thefe  phsenomena  fortify  or  weaken 
the  prefent  theory.  It  will  naturally  be  expefted,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  body,  as  is  ftippofed  by  all  antient  mo- 
ralifts,  will  be  fimilar,  in  fbme  refpeSs  to  that  of  the 
mind ;  and' that  every  kind  of  efteem,  which  is  paid  to  a* 
man,  will  have  fomething  fimilar  in  its  origin,  whether 
it  arifes  from  his  mental  endowments,  or  from  the  fitua- 
tiort  of  hisf  exterior  circumftances, 

^Tis 
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*Tis  evident,  that  one  confiderAle  feufce  of  haufy  in 
all  zrAmik  is  the  advantage  which  they  reap  from  Ac' 
particular  ftru^ue  of  their  limbs  and  members,  foitable 
to  the  particular  manner  of  life*  to  whith  they  are  by 
nature  deftined.  The  juft  proportibns  of  2  horfe  do- 
fcribed  by  Xskophon  and  Vmcit^  are  the  fiuhe^  whicb 
are  received  at  this  day  by  our  modern  jockeys  ;•  becaufe 
the  foundation  of  them  is  the  fame,  to  wit,  experience 
of  what  is  detrimental  or  ufeful  in  the  animal. 

Broad  flioulders,^  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints^  taper  legs  ;• 
sdl  thefe  are  beautiful  in  our  fpecies,  becaiafe  figna  of  force 
and  vigour.  Ideas  of  utility  and  its  contrary,  though 
they  do  not  entirely'  determine  what  is  handfome  or  de- 
formed, are  evidently  the  fourcc  of  a  confidcnd)le  part  of 
approbation  or  dillike. 

In  ancient  times,  bodily  ftrength  and  dexterity,  being 
of  greater  ufe  and  importance  in  war,  wa§  alfo  much 
more  efteemed  and  valued,  than  at  prefent.  Not  to  in- 
fift  on  Homer  and  the  poets,  we  may  obferve,  that 
hiftorians  fcruple  not  to  mention  force  of  body  among  the 
other  accomplifhments  even  of  Efaminondas,  whom 
they  acknowledge  to  be  the  greateffi  hero,  ftatefman,  and 
general  of  all  the  Greeks  *.  A  like  praife  is  given  to 
PoMPEY^  one  of  the  greateft  of  the  Romans  f.  This 
inftance  is  fimilar  to  what  we  obferved  above,  with  re- 
gard to  memory* 

•  DioDORws  SrcuLus,lib.  15.  It  may  not  be  improper  to^ve  the 
chancer  of  Epaminondas,  as  drawn  by  the  hiftontn,  in  order  to  ihow 
the  ideas  of  perfed  merits  which  prevailed  in  thefe  ages.  In  other  ilia* 
ilrioas  men,  fays  Be,  you  will  obferve,  that  each  poflefled  fome  one  ihining 
qaality,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  fame:  In  Epaminompas  all 
the  virtues  are  £Miiid  united  j  force  of  body^  eloquence  of  ezpreifion^  vigovr 
of  mind,  contempt  of  riches,  gentlenefs  of  difpofition^  and  lohai  h  ebieflj  t§ 
it  rtgardedj  cooragp  and  condu^  in  war. 

f  Cum  a/acrlBuSf  faitu  5  cvm  vtkcllus,  surjn  $  cum  n^oTiSs  reffecertahti 
Sallitst  apud  VsGitT. 

What 
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What  derifion  and  contempt,  with  both  fexes,  attend 
in^otena ;  while  the  unhappy  objeft  is  regarded  as  one 
deprived  of  fo  capital  a  pleafure  in  life,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  as  difabied  from  communicating  it  to  others.  Bar^  - 
retmefs  in  women,  being  alfo  a  fpecies  of  inutility^  is  a 
reproach,  but  not  in  the  fame  degree :  Of  which  the  rea-< 
fon  is* very  obvious,  according  to  the  prcfcnt  theory. 

There  is  no  rule  in  painting  or  ftatuary  more  indifpen- 
fible  than  that  of  balancing  the  figures,  and  placing 
them  ^ith  the  grcateft  exaftnefs  on  their  proper  center 
of  gravity.  A  figure,  which  is  not  juftly  balanced  is 
ugly;  beeaufe  It  conveys  the  difagreeable  ideas  of  fall, 
harm,  and  piin  ♦. 

A  difpofition  or  turn  of  mind,  which  qualifies  a  man 
to  rife  in  the  world,  and  advance  his  fortune,  is  entitled 
to  efi:eem  and  regard,  as  has  been  already  explained.  It 
may,  therefore,  naturally  be  fuppofed^  that  the  aftual 
poffeflion  of  riches  and  authority  will  have  a  confiderable 
influehce  over  thefe  fentiments. 

Let  us  examine  any  hypothefis,  by  which  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  regard  paid  the  rich  and  powerful :  We  /hall 
find  none  fatisfaftory  but  that  which  derives  it  from  the 
enjoyment  communicated  to  the  fpeflator  by  the  images 

*  All  men  are  equally  liable  to  pain  and  difeafe  and  ficknefs ;  and  may 
again  recover  health  and  eafe.  Thefe  circumftances,  ai  they  make  no  dif- 
tin£^jon  bfetwetn  ooe  man  and  another,  are  no  fuurce  of  pride  or  humility, 
regard  or  contempt.  But  comparing  our  own  fpeciet  to  fupcrior  ones,  'tis  a 
very  mortifying  confideratloo,  that  we  ihould  be  fo  liable  to  all  difeafes  and 
infirmities ;  and  divines  accordingly  employ  this  topic,  in  order  to  depre/s 
felf  conceit  and  vanity.  They  would  have  more  Aiccefs,  if  the  common 
bent  of  oQr  thoughts  were  not  perpetually  turned  to  cihpztt  obrfelVes  with 
each  other.  The  infirmities  of  old  age  are  mortifying  ;  b^ufe  a  compari- 
fon  with  the  young  may  take  place.  The  king*s  evil  is  induflrioufly  con- 
cealed, becaufc  it  nffciU  others,  and  is  tranfmitted  to  pofferity.  The  cafe 
is  nearly  the  fame  with  6ich  difeafes  as  convey  any  naufetras  or  frigfatfal  ima- 
ges ^  the  epilepfy,  for  inftance^  okers^  fore8>  fcabs^  &€* 

of 
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of  profperity,  happinefs,  cafe,  plenty,  cpmmaiid,  and 
the  gratification  of  every  appetite.  Self-love,  for  Jn- 
ftance^  which  fome  aflFea  f©  much  to  confider  as  die 
fource  of  every  fentiment,  is  plainly  infufficient  to  jthis 
purpofe.  Where  no  good- will  or  friendihip  ^p^arp,  *tis 
difficult  to  conceive  on  what  we  can.  found  our  hope  of 
advantage  from  the  riches,  of  others  ;  though  we  natu- 
rally refpe6l  the  rich,  even  before  they  difcover  any  fuch 
favourable  difpofition  towards  us» 

We  are  aifeded  with  the  fame  fentiments,  when  we 
lie  fo  much  out  of  the  fpherc  of  their  aSivity,  that  they 
cannot  even  be  fuppofed  to  poflefs  the  power  of  ferving 
us.  A  prifoner  of  war,  in  all  civilized  nations,  is  treated 
with  a  regard  fuited  to  his  condition  5  and  riches,  'tis 
evident,  -  go  far  towards  fixing  the  condition  of  any  per- 
fon.  If  birth  and  quality  enter  for  a  fhare,  this  ftill 
affords  us  an  argument  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  For  what 
is  it  we  call  a  man  of  birth,  but  one  who  is  defcended 
from  a  long  fucceffion  of  rich  and  powerful  anceftors, 
,and  who  acquires  our  efteem  by  his  connexion  with  per- 
^ns  whom  we  efteem  ?  His  anceftors,  therefore,  though 
dead,  are  refpedied,  in  fome  meafure,  on  account  of  their 
riches ;  and  confequently,  without  any  kind  of  expe&a-* 
tion. 

But  not  to  go  fo  far  as  prifoners  of  war  or  the  dead,  to 
find  inftances  of  this  difinterefted  regard  for  riches  ;  we 
may  only  obferve,  with  a  little  attention,  thofe  phaeno- 
mena,  which  occur  in  common  life  and  converfation. 
A  man,  who  is  himfelf,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  of  a  compe- 
tent fortune,  and  of  no  profeffion,  being  introduced  to  a 
company  of  ftrangers,  naturally  treats  them  with  different 
degrees  of  refpeft,  as  he  i^  informed  of  their  different 
fortunes  and  conditions ;  though  'tis  impoffible  that  he  can 
fo  fuddenly  propofe,  and  perhaps  he  would  not  accept  of, 
any  pecuniary  advantage  from  them.  A  traveller  is  al- 
ways 
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wiqrs  adnutted  into  ciMnpaiijr,  and  meets  with  civilttjr^  In 
piopartioo  as  bis  train  and  equipage  Ipedc  him  a  man  of 
^ptat  or  moderate  fortune.  InAort,  ^e  different  ranks 
of  fzien  are,  in  a  great  meaAire,  regulated  hy  riches  $ 
Md  that  with  regtfd  to  itiperiors  as  well  as  inferiors, 
ftrangers  as  well  as  acquaintance. 

Wbat  remainSf  therefore,  but  to  conclude,  that  as 
riches  are  defired  for  ourfelf  only  as  the  means  of  grati- 
fying our  s^petitesi,  either  at  prefent  or  in  fome  imagi* 
aiary  iature  period ;  they  beget  ^eem  iii  ethers  merely 
liomdieir  having  that  influence.  This  indeed  is  thdr 
very  nature  or  eflence :  They  have  a  direA  reference  to 
the  commodities,  conveniencies,  and  pleafures  of  life : 
The  bill  of  a  banker,  ^o  is  broke,  or  gold  in  a  defert 
ifland,  would  otberwife  be  fiill  as  valuable.  When  we 
approach  a  man,  who  is,  as  we  fay,  at  his  eafe,  we  are 
prefented  with  the  pleafing  ideas  of  plenty,  fatisfadion» 
deanlinefs,  warmth ;  a  chearful  houfe,  elegant  furniture, 
veady  fervice,  and  whatever  is  defireable  in  meat,  drink, 
or  apparel.  On  the  contrary,'  when  a  poor  man  appears, 
the  difagreeable  images  of  want,  penury,  hard  labour, 
dirty  furniture,  coarfe  or  ragged  cloaths,  nauieous  meat 
and  diftafteful  liquor,  immediately  ftrike  our  feocy.  What 
elfe  do  we  mean  by  faying  that  one  is  rich,  ^e  other 
poor  ?  And  as  regard  or  contempt  is  the  natural  con- 
fequence  of  thofe  difiFerent  fituations  in  life ;  'tis  eafily 
feen  what  additional  light  and  evidence  this  throws  on 
our  preceding  theory,  with  regard  to  all  moral  diftinc- 
tions*. 

A 

*  There  U  ibmethiiig  extraoHioary,  aii3  leemiogly  unaccoontable  in  the 
operation  of  our  paflions,  when  we  confider  the  fortune  and  fitnation  of 
others.  Very  often  another's  adfancement  and  profperity  princes  tnvjt 
which  has  a  ftnAig  mixture  of  hatred,  and  aniey  chiefly  ftom  the  compari' 
ibnof  ourfelvcs  with  the  perfon.  At  the  very  fame  time,  or  at  leaft,  in 
1^  ihort  intervals^  we  nay  feel  the  paffioii  of  nift(\,  which  is  a  fpedes 
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A  man  wiio  has  cured  bimfelf  of  aH  rMicdous  {m«. 
pofifefioasy  and  is  fuQy,  finceidy)  and  lUadlly  convia^ 
ced,  £-0111  experience  as  well  as  pt^fophy^  that  liie 
differences  of  fortimt  make  lels  difference  in  iiappineia 
tiian  is*^ vulgarly  imagined  5  fuda  a  one  does  not  snea- 
fure  out  degrees  of  ^fteem  according  to  the  rent-rolls  of 
his  acquaintance.  He  may,  indeed,  externally  f^  « 
fuperior  deference  to  the  great  lord  above  the  va0al ;  be- 
ciaufe  riches  are  the  moft  convenient,  being  the  moft 
fixed  and  determinate  fource  of  difiindion :  But  his  in- 
ternal fentiments  are  more  regulated  by  the  perfonal 
characters  of  men,  than  by  the  accidental  and  capricious 
favours  of  fortune* 

In  moft  countries  of  Europe,  family,  that  is,  here- 
ditary riches,  marked  with  titles  and  fymbols  from  the 
fovereign,  is  the  chief  fource  of  diftindion.  In  Eno- 
LAND,  more  regard  is  paid  to  prefent  opulence  and 
plenty.  Each  pra£tice  has  its  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages.  Where  birth  is  refpefted,  unadive,  fpiritlefi 
minds  remain  in  haughty  indolence,  and  dream  of  no- 
thing but  pedigrees  and  genealogies :  The  generous  and . 
ambitious  feek  honour  and  command  and  reputation 
'  and  favour.  Where  riches  are  the  chief  idol,  corrup- 
tion,  venality,  rapine  prevail :  Arts,  manufadurcs,  com- 
merce, agriculture  flourifli.    The  former  prejudice,  be- 


of  a&aion  or  good  will,  with  a  mixture  of  humility.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
.misfortunes  of  our  fcllowg  often  caufe  pity,  which  has  in  it  a  ftrong  mixture 
of  good-will.  This  fentiment  of  pity  it  nearly  allied  to  contempt,  which  ia 
a  fpecies  of  diflike,  with  a  mixture  of  pride.  I  only  point  out  thefe  phc* 
noonena,  as  a  futjeft  of  fpeculation  to  fuch  as  arc  curious  with  regard  to 
moral  enquiries.  'Tis  fufficient  for  the  prefent  purpofe  to  obfenre  in  general, 
th^t  power  and  riches  commonly  caufe  refpeft,  poverty  and  meannefs  con* 
tempt,  tho*  particular  views  and  tncidcats  may  fometimes  nife  the  pafltona 
•f  anvy  and  of  pity« 
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ing  favourable  to  military  virtue,  is  more  fuited  to  mo« 
narcbies.  The  latter,  being  the  chief  fpur  to  induftry, 
agrees  better  with  a  republican  government.  And  we 
accordingly  find,  that  each  of  thefe  forms  of  govern- 
ment, by  varying  the  utility  of  thofe  cuftoms,  has  com- 
monly a  proportional  eflfeft  on  the  fcntiments  of  man- 
Idnd. 
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Of  Qualities    immediately    agree- 

ABLE   to   OURSELVES. 


WHOEVER  has  pafTed  an  evening  with  ferioue 
mel^ikrholy  people,  and  has  obferved  bow  fud  • 
denly  the  converfation  was  animated,  and  what  fprightli- 
nefs  difFufed  itfelf  over  the  countenance,  difcourfe,  and 
behaviour  of  every  one,  on  the  acceffion  of  a  good-hu- 
moured, lively  companion  ;  fuch  a  one  will  eafily  allow, 
that  CHEARFULNESS  carries  great  merit  with 
it,  and  naturally  conciliates  the  good-will  of  mankind. 
No  quality,  indeed,  more  readily  communicates  itfelf  to 
all  around ;  becaufe  no  one  has  a  greater  propeniity  to 
difplay  itfelf,  in  jovial  talk  and  pleafant  entertainment. 
The  flame  fpreads  thro'  the  whole  circle ;  and  the  moft 
fullen  and  morofe  are  often  caught  by  it.  That  the  me- 
lancholy hate  the  merry,  even  tho'  Horace  fays  it,  I 
have  fome  difficulty  to  allow ;  becaufe  I  have  always  ob- 
ferved, that  where  the  jollity  is  moderate  and  decent,  fe- 
rious  people  are  fo  much  the  more  delighted,  as  it  d\(^ 
fipates  the  gloom,  with  which  they  are  coqimonly  op- 
prefied ;  and  gives  them  an  unufual  enjoyment. 

From  this  influence  of  chearfulnefs,  both  to  communi- 
cate itfelf,  and  to  engage  approbation,  we  may  perceive, 
tlhat  there  are  another  fet  of  mental  qualities,  which, 
without  any  utility  or  any  tendency  to  farther  good. 

Vol.  II.  Y  cither 
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cither  of  the  community  or  of  the  pofleflbr,  difFufe  a  fatis- 
ftdion  on  the  beholders,  and  procure  friendftiip  and  re- 
gard. Their  immediate  fenfation,  to  the  perfon  poffeffed 
of  them,  is  agreeable :  Others  enter  into  the  fame  hu- 
mour, and  catch  the  fentiment,  by  a  contagion  or  natu- 
ral fympathy :  And  as  we  cannot  forbear  Ipving  whatever 
pleafes,  a  kindly  emotion  arifes  towards  the  perfon,  who 
communicates  fo  much  fatisfaSion.  He  is  a  more  ani- 
mating fpciftacle :  (lis  prefenge  diffufea  over  us  more  ferene 
complacency  and  enjoyment:  Our  imagination,  enter- 
ing into  his  feelings  and  difpofition,  is  aflFedled  in  a  more 
agreeable  manner,  than  if  a .  melancholy,  dejefted,  ful- 
Un,  anxious  temper,  were  prefenied  to  us.  Hence  the 
affeftion  and  approbation,  which  attend  th^fqrmer :  The 
averfion  and  difguft,  with  whidi  we  regard  the  latter*. 

Few  men  would  envy  the  charafler,  which  C-^Si^a 
gwes  of  Cass'ixjs. 

He  loves  no  play. 
As  thou  do'ft,  Anthony  :  He  hears  no  mufic; 
Seldom  he  fmiles ;  and  fniiles  in  fuch  a  fort. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himfdf,  and  fcorn'd  his  fpirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  fmile  at  any  thing; 

Not  only  fuch  men,  as  Cjesar  adds,  are  commonly  ^«- 
gerouSf  but  alfo,  having  little  enjoyment  within  them- 
felves,  they  can  never  become  agreeable  to  others,  or 
contribute  any  thing  to  focial  entertainment.  In  all  po- 
,lite  nations  and  ages,  a  relilh  of  pleafure,  if  accompa- 

*  There  is  no  mao,  who,  oa  particular  occafions^  is  not  afFeded  with 
all  ihe  difagreeable  pafiions,  fear,  anger,  dejedlion,  grief,  melancholy,  an- 
xrety,  &c.  But  thefc,  fo  far  as  they  are  natural,  and  univerfal,  make  no 
difference  between  one  man  and  anotiier,  and  can  never  be  the  objefi  of 
blame.  *Tis  only  when  the  difpofition  gives  a  propenfity  to  any  of  thefe 
difagreeable  paffions,  that  they  disfigure  the  chara^Ur,  and  by  giving  unea- 
€aefs,  convey  the  fentimciit  of  difapprobiition  w  the  ipcftator* 
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nied  with  temperance  and  decency,  is  efteemed  a  confi- 
dorable  merit,  even  in  the  greateft  men ;  and  becomes 
ftiJl  more  requifite  in  thofe  of  inferior  rank  and  charafler. 
^Tis  an  agreeable  reprefentation,  which  a  French  writer 
gives  of  the  fituation  of  his  owrt  mind  in  this  particu- 
lar. Virtue  I  love^  fays  he,  without  aujleriiy  :  Pleafure 
without  effeminacy  :  And  life^  without  fearing  its  end  *. 

Who  is  not  ftruck  with  any  fignal  inftance  of  GREAT- 
NESS of  MIND  or  Dignity  of  Charafler ;  with  ele- 
vation of  fentimentSj  difdain  of  flavery,  and  with  that 
noble  pride  and  fpirit,  which  arifes  from  confcious  vir- 
tue ?  The  fublime,  fays  Longinus,  is  often  nothing- 
but  the  echo  or  image  of  magnanimity  ;  and  where  this 
quality  appears  in  any  one,  even  though  a  fyllable  be  not 
uttered,  it  excites  our  applaufe  and  admiration ;  as  may 
be  obferved  of  the  famous  filence  of  Aj  ax  in  the  Odys- 
sey, which  expreffes  more  noble  difdain  and  refolute  in- 
dignation, than  any  language  can  convey  f . 

^i?r^  /  Alexander,  faid  Parmenio,  I  would  accept 
of  thefe  offers  made  by  Darius,  So  would  I  too^  replied 
Alexander,  were  I  Parmenio.  This  faying  is  ad- 
mirable, fays  Longinus,  from  a  like  principle  J. 

Go!  cries  the  fame  hero  to  his  foldiers,  when  they 
refufed  to  follow  him  to  the  Indies,  go  tell  your  country^ 
meny  that  you  left  Alexander  compleattng  the  conqueji  of  the 
world.  «  Alexander,"  faid  the  Prince  of  Conde',  who 
always  admired  this  paflagc,  "  abandoned  by  his  foldiers, 
*«  among  Barbarians,  not  "yet  fully  fubdued,  felt  in  him- 
*^  felf  fuch  a  dignity  and  right  of  empire,,  that  he  could 
«*  not  believe  it  poffible  that  any  one  would  refufe  to 

*«  obey  him.     Whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among 

*• 

•  *'  J*aime  la  vertu,  fans  nideffe  5 

'*  J*aime  ijL  plaifir,  fans.mokfle  $ 

«  J'aimc  la  vie,  &  n*en  crains  point  la  fin,'^    St.  Evrbmono^ 
tCap.f.  tWcn^t* 

Y  :i  «<  Grekks 
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**  Greeks  or  Persians,  all  was  indifferent  to  hhn : 
««  Whercvei-  he  found  men,  he  fanded  he  would  find 
««  fubjeas." 

The  confidant  of  Medea  in  the  tfagedy  recommends 
caution  and  fubmiffion  ;  and  enumerating  all  the  dif- 
trcfles  of  that  unfortunate  heroine,  allcs  her,  what  (he 
has  to  fupport  her  againfl  fo  maliy  enemies.  Myjelf^ 
replies  fhe  j  Myfelf^  I  fay^  and  it  is  enough.  Boileau 
juftly  recommends  this  pafTage  as  an  tnftance  of  true  fub- 
lime  ♦. 

When  Phociom,  the  modeft,  the  gentle  PiHotioi/, 
was  led  to  execution,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  fellow- 
fufFcrers,  who  was  lamenting  his  own  hard  fate.  Is  it 
not  glory  enough  for  you^  fays  he,  that  you  die  with  Pho- 

CION  t  ? 

Place  in  oppofition  the  pidlure  which  Tacitus  draw^ 
of  ViTELtius,  fallen  from  empire,  prolonging  his  ig- 
nominy from  a  wretched  love  of  life,  delivered  over  to 
the  mercilefs  rabble  ;  toiTed,  buffeted,  and  kicked  about ; 
conflrained,  by  their  holding  a  ponyard  under  his  chin, 
to  raife  his  head,  and  cxpofe  himfelf  to  every  con- 
tumely. What  abjedt  infamy  \  What  low  humiliation  ? 
Yet  even  here,  fays  the  hiflorian,  he  difcovered  fome 
fymptoms  of  a  mind  not  wholly  degenerate.  To  a 
tribune,  who  infuLcd  him,  he  replied,  /  am  Jlill  your 
emperor  J. 

We  never  excufe  the  abfolute  want  of  fpirit  and  dig^ 
nity  of  chara^ler,  or  a  proper  fenfe  of  what  is  due  to 

♦  Reflexion  lo  fur  LoAgin.  "f  PtVTAtcH  in  Phoc. 

\  Tacit.  hif>.  Kb.  3.  The  author  entering  upon  the  narration,  fayi, 
Laniara  vrfle,  fadum  jptFlaculum  ducehatur,  multis  increfarttihus,  nulU  iniam 
cr'iTr.antt :  dcformitas  exitus  inifericordiam  abftuterat.  To  enter  thoroughly 
inro  this  method  of  thinking,  we  mufl  make  allowance  for  the  anUcnt 
maximt,  that  no  one  ought  to  prolong  his  life  after  it  became  di/honour- 
able  I  but  as  he  had  alwaj-s  a  right  to  difpofe  of  it^  it  then  became  a  duty  t9 
fart  with  it,        ^ 

one'* 
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one's  felf,  in  fociety  and  the  common  intcrcourfc  of  life. 

This  vice  conftitutcs  what  we  properly  call  meannefs ; 

when  a  man  can  fubmit  to  the  bafeft  flavery,  in  order 

to  gain  his  ends  5  fawn  upon  thofe  who  abufe  him  j  and 

degrade  himfelf  by  intimacies  and  familiarities  with  un- 

deferving  inferiors.     A  certain  degree  of  generous  pride 

or  felf-value  is  fo  requifite,  that  the  abfence  of  it  in  the 

mind  difpleafes  after  the  fame  manner,  as  the  want  of  a 

nofe,  eye,  or  any  of  the  moft  material  features  of  the 

face  or  members  of  the  body  ♦. 

The  utility  of  C  O  U  R  A  G  E,  both  to  the  public 
and  to  the  perfon  poffefled  of  it,  is  an  obvious  founda- 
tion of  merit :  But  to  any  one  who  duly  confiders  the 
matter,  it  will  appear,  that  this  quality  has  a  peculiar 
luftre,  which  it  derives  wholly  fft)m  itfelf,  and  from 
that  noble  elevation  infeparable  from  it.  Its  fio-ure, 
drawn  by  painteirs  and  by  poets,  difplays,  in  each  fea-* 
ture,  a  fublimity  and  daring  confidence  \  which  catches 
the  eye,  engages  the  affeftions,  and  diffufes,  by  fym- 
pathy,  a  like  fublimity  of  fentiment  over  every  (pec* 
tator. 

Under  what  glorious  colojurs  does  Demosthfnes  f 
reprefent  Philip;  where  the  orator  apologizes  for  his 
own  adminiftration,  and  juftifies  that  pertinacious  love 
of  liberty,  with  which  he  had  infpired  the  Athenians. 
««  I  beheld  Philip,"  fays  he,  "  he  with  whom  was 

•  The  abfence  of  a  virttie  may  often  be  a  vice  5  and  that  of  the  higheil 
kind ;  ae  in  Uif  inftance  of  2n|ratitude,  as  well  as  ne^n^eff ,  Where  wo 
ex^a  a  beauty,  the  difappointment  gives  an  uneafy  fenfation,  and  produces 
a  real  deformity.  An  abje^befs  of  charaftcr,  likewife,  is  difguftful  and 
contemptible  in  another  view.  Where  a  |aan  has  no  fenfe  of  value  in  him* 
felf,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  any  higher  eftimate  of  him.  And  if  thj 
fame  perfon,  who  crouches  to  his  fuperiors,  is  infolent  to  hit  inferiors  (as 
often  happens)  this  contrariety  of  behaviour,  inftead  of  correfting  the  for- 
mer vice^  aggravates  It  extremely,  by  the  addition  of  a  vice,  ftill  more 
tfdious.     See  fc^.  t.  f  Pro  corona^ 

Y   3  <«   ypur 
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*«  your  conteft,  refolutely,  while  in  purfuit  of  empira 
<«  and  dominion,  expofmg  himfelf  to  every  wound  5  his 
•*  eye  geared,  his  neck  wrefted,  his  arm,  his  thigh 
<*  pierced,  whatever  part  of  his  body  fortune  fhould  feize 
<<  on,  that  cheerfully  relinquifliing  5  provided  that,  with 
*«  what  remained,  he  might  live  in  honour  and  renowp. 
*«  And  ihali  it  be  faid,  that  he,  born  in  Pella,  a  place 
*'  heretofore  mean  and  ignoble,  fhould  be  infpired  with 
*'  fo  high  an  ambition  and  thirft  of  fame  :  While  you, 
**  Athenians,  ^r."  Thefe  praifes  excite  the  moft 
lively  admiration ;  but  the  views  prefented  by  the  ora- 
tor, carry  us  not,  we  fee,  beyond  the  hero  himfelf,  nor 
ever  regard  the  future  advantageous  confequences  of  his 
valour. 

The  martial  temper  of  the  Romans,  inflamed  by  con- 
tinual wars,  had  raifed  their  efteem  of  courage  fo  high, 
that,  in  their  language,  it  was  called  virtue j  by  way  of 
excellence  and  of  diftinftion  from  all  other  moral  quali- 
ties. The  SuEVi,  in  the  opinion  of  Tacitus  *,  drejl 
their  hair  with  a  laudable  intent :  Not  for  the  purpofes  of 
loving  cr  being  beloved :  They  adorned  themfelves  only  for 
their  enemies^  and  in  order  to .  appear  more  terrible.  A 
fentiment  of  the  hiftorian,  which  would  found  a  little 
oddly,  in, other  nations  and  other  ages. 

The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus  f,  after 
fleaing  the  (kin  from  the  heads  of  their  enemies,  whom 
they  had  flain,  drefled  it  like  leather,  and  ufed  it  as  a 
towel ;  and  whoever  had  the  moft  of  thofe  towels  was 
moft  efteemed  among  them,  So  much  had  martial  bra- 
very, in  that  nation,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  deftroyed 
the  fentiments  of  humanity  5  a  virtue  furely  mueb  more 
ufeful  and  engaging. 

'Tis  indeed  obfervable,  that,  among  all  uncultivated 
iiations,  who  have  not,  as  yet,  had  full  experience  of 

•  Demofibus  Germ,    ~  •{•  Lib.  4. 
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the  advantages  attending  beneficence,  juftice,  and  the  fo- 
cia!  virtues,  courage  is  the  predominant  excellence  j 
virhat  is  moft  eelebrated  by  poets,  recommended  by  pa- 
rents and  inftrudors,  and  admired  by  the  public  in  ge- 
neral. The  ethics  of  Homer  are,  in  this  particular, 
vej-y  difFerent  from  thofe  of  Fenelon,  his  elegant  imi*- 
tator ;  arid  fuch  as  are  well  fuited  to  an  age,  in  which 
one  hero,  a$  remarked  by  Thucydides  ♦,  could  a(k  an- 
other, without  offence,  whether  or  not  he  was  a  robber. 
Such  alfo,  very  lately,  was  the  fyftem  of  ethics,  which 
prevailed  in  many  barbarous  parts  of  Ireland  j  if  we 
may  credit  Spencer,  in  his  judicious  account  of  the 
ftate  of  thaf  kingdom  \* 

Of  the  fame  clafs  of  virtues  with  courage  is  that  unr 
difturbed  philofophical  TRANQUILLITY,  fupe- 
rior  to  pain,  forrow,  anxiety,  and  each  affault  of  adverfe 
fortune.  Confcious  of  his  own  virtue,  fay  the  philofo- 
phers,  the  fage  elevates  himfelf  above  every  accident  of 
life ;  and  fecurely  placed  in  the  temple  of  wifdom,  looks 
down  on  inferior  mortals,  engaged  in  purfuit  of  honours, 
riches,  reputation,  and  each  frivolous  enjoyment.  Thefe 
pretenfions,  no  doubt,  when  ftretched  to  the  utmoft, 
are,  by  far,  too  magnificent  for  human  nature.  They 
carry,  however,  a  grandeur,  with  them,  which  feizes 
the  fpedator,  and  fir  ikes  him  with  admiration.  And 
the  nearer  we  can  approach  in  praftice,  to  this  fublime 
tranquillity  and  indifi^erence  (for  we  muft  diftinguifti  it 
from  a  ftupid  infenfibility)  the  more  fecure  enjoyment 

•  Lib.  I. 
•f-  It  Is  a  common  ufe,  fays  he,  amongft  th^ir  gentlemen's  fons,  that,  98 
foon  as  they  are  able  to  ufe  their  weapons,  they  ftrait  gather  to  themfelvet 
three  or  four  ftragglers  or  kern,  with  whom  wandering  a  while  up  and  down 
idly  the  country,  taking  only  meat,  he  at  laft  falleth  into  fome  bad  pccafion, 
that  fhall  be  offered ;  which  being  once  made  known,  he  Is  thenceforth 
founteij  a  man  of  wprth,  in  whom  there  is  courage. 
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(ball  we  attain  within  ourfelves,  and  the  more  greatnefs 
of  mind  Ihall  we  difcovcr  to  the  world.  The  philofo* 
phical  tranquillity  may,  indeed,  be  confidered  only  as  a 
branch  of  magnanimity. 

Who  admires  not  Socrates  ;  his  perpetual  ferenity 
and  contentment,  amidft  the  greateft  poverty  and  do- 
sneftic  vexations ;  his  refoliite  contempt  of  riches,  and 
magnanimous  care  of  prefcrving  liberty,  while  he  refufed 
all  afliftance  from  his  friends  and  difciples,  and  avoided 
even  the  dependence  of  an  obligation  ?  Epictetus  had 
not  fo  much  as  a  door  to  his  little  houfe  or  hovel ;  and 
therefore,  foon  loft  his  iron  lamp,  the  only  furniture 
which  he  had  worth  taking.  But  refolving  to  difappoint 
all  robbers  for  the  future,  he  fupplied  its  place  with  an 
earthen  lamp,  of  which  be  very  peaceably  kept  pofleffion 
ever  after. 

In  antiquity,  the  heroes  qf  philofophy,  as  well  as  thpfc 
of  war  and  patrlotifm,  haye  a  grandeur  and  force  of  fen- 
time  nt,  which  aftonifhes  our  yarrow  fouls,  and  is  raibly 
rejccStcd  as  extravagant  and  fupernatural.  They,  in  their 
turn,  I  allow,  would  have  h^d  equal  reafon  to  confider 
as  romantic  and  incredible,  the  degree  of  humanity,  cle- 
mency, order,  tranquillity,  and  other  focial  virtues,  to 
which,  in  the  adminiii ration  of  government,  we  have  at- 
tained in  modern  times,  had  any  one  been  then  able  to 
have  made  a  fair  reprefentation  of  them.  Such  is  the 
compenfation,  which  nature,  or  rather  education,  has 
made  in  the  diftribution  of  excellencies  and  yirtues,  in 
thefe  different  ages. 

The  merit  of  B  E  N  E  V  O  L  E  N  C  E,  arifing  from  its 
utility,  and  its  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind, 
has  been  already  explained,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  fourco 
of  a  confidnrahU  part  of  that  cfteem,  which  is  fo  univer^r 
felly  paid  to  it.  But  it  will  alfo  be  allowed,  that  the 
very  foftnefe  and  tendernefs  of  jthe  fentiment,  its  engaging 

endearmentSj 
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endearments,  its  fond  cxpreffions,  its  delicate  attentions  ; 
and  all  that  flow  of  mutual  confidence  and  regard,  which 
enter  into  a  warm  attachment  of  love  and  fricndfhip  :  It 
will  be  allowed,  I  fay,  that  thefe  feelings,  being  delight- 
ful in  thcmfelvcs,  are  neceffarily  communicated  to  the 
fpedators,  and  melt  them  into  the  fame  fondnefs  and 
delicacy.  The  tears  naturally  flkart  in  our  eyes  on  the 
apprehenfion  of  a  warm  fentiment  of  this  nature  ;  Our 
bjreaft  heaves,  our  .heart  is  agitated,  and  every  humane 
tender  principle  of  our  frame,  is  fct  in  motion,  and  gives 
ys  the  pureft  and  moft  fatisfa^ory  enjoyment. 

•^When  poets  form  defcriptions  of  Elysian  fields, 
where  the  blefled  inhabit^t3  fiand  in  no  need  of  each 
other's  afliftance,  they  yet  reprcfent  them  as  maintaining 
a  conftant  intercourfe  of  love  and  friendftip,  and  (both 
pi^r  fency  with  the  pleafing  image  of  thefe  foft  and  gentle 
paiEon.9.  The  idea  of  tender  tranquillity  in  a  paftoral 
ARCApiA  i^  agreeable  from  9  Hl^e  principle,  as  has  beea 
obferv^d  above  *♦ 

Who  would  live  amidft  perpetual  wrangling,  and 
fcolding,  and  mutual  reproaches  i  The  roughnefs  and 
harflinefs  of  thefe  emotions  difturb  and  difpleafe  us :  We 
fuffer  by  contagion  andfympathy;  nor  can  we  remain 
indifferent  fpe£lators,  even  though  certain,  that  no  per-. 
nicious  confequences  would  ever  follow  from  fuch  svngry 
pafl^ons, 

As  a  cert^m  pri^^  that  the  whole  merit  of  benjcvo^ 
Ipnce  Is  not  derived  from  its  ufefulnefs,  we  may  obferve, 
that,  in  a  kind  way  of  blame,  we  fay,  a  perfon  is  too 
good'i  when  he  exteeds  his  part  in  focicty,  and  carries 
bis  attention  for  others  beyond  the  proper  bounds.  In 
like  manner,  we  fay  a  man  is  too  high-minted^  too  intrepid^ 
too  indiffer£nt  about  fortune :  Reproaches,  which  really,  at 
|beJi)ottom,  imply  more  efteem  than  manv  panegyrics. 

t  Scft.5.  Pjjfta. 
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Being  accuftomed  to  riatc  the  merit  and  detnerit  of  cha- 
ra<acrs  chiefly  by  their  ufefiil  or  pernicious  tendencies, 
we  cannot  forbear  applying  the  epithet  of  blame,  when 
we  difcover  a  fentiment,  which  rifes  to  a  degree  that  is 
hurtful :  But  it  may  happen,  at  the  fame  time,  that  'Hi 
noble  elevation,  or  its  engaging  tendernefs  fo  feizes  the 
heart,  zs  rather  to  encr^fe  our  friendlhip  and  concern  for 
the  perfon  f* 

The  amours  and  attachments  of  Harry  the  IV th, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  league,  frequently  hurt  his 
iitereft  and  his  caufe ;  but  all  the  young,  at  leaft,  and 
amorous,  who  can  fympathize  with  the  tender  paffiohs, 
will  allow,  that  this  very  weaknefs  (for  they  will  readily 
call  it  fuch)  chiefly  endears  that  hero,  and  interefts  them 
in  his  fortunes. 

The  exceflive  bravery  and  refolute  inflexibility  of 
Charles  the  Xllth  ruined  his  own  country,  and  infeHed 
all  his  neighT>ours  :  But  have  fuch  fplcndor  and  greatnefs 
in  their  appearance,  as  ftrike  us  with  admiration;  and 
they  might,  in  fome  degree,  be  even  approved  of,  if 
they  betrayed  not  fometimes,  too  evident  fymptoms  of 
madnefs  and  diforder. 

The  Athenians  pretended  to  the  firft  invention  of 
agriculture  and  of  laws ;  and  always  valued  themfelves 
extremely  on  the  benefit  thereby  procured  to  the  whole 
race  of  mankind.  They  alfo  boafted,  and  with  reafon, 
of  their  warlike  enterprlzesj  particWarly  againft  thofe 
innumerable  fleets  and  armies  of  Persians,  which  in- 
vaded Greece  during  the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Xer- 
xes. But  though  there  be  no  comparifon,  in  point  of 
utility,  between  theft  peaceful'  and  military  honours  5 
yet  we  find,  that  the  orators,  who  have  wrote  fuch  ela- 

•f-  Cheerfulnefs  could  fcarce  admit  ,of  blame  from  its  cxcefs,  were  it  not 
that  diiTolute  mirth,  without  a  proper  caufe  or  fubje£l,  is  a  fure  fymptom  and 
charafteriilic  of  folly,  and  on  that  account  dif^uftjwl,     .    .  ■      • 
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borate  panegyrics  on  that  famous  city,  have  chiefly 
triumphed  in  difplaying  the  warlike  atchicvements.  Ly- 
sias^Thucyd.ides,  Plato,  ^nd  Isocrates  difcover, 
all  of  them,  thefaoie  partiality;  which  tho'  condemned 
by  calm  reafon  and  reflcdion,  appears  fo  natural  in  the 
mind  of  man.  . 

.  'T'lB  obfervabje,  that  the  great  charoi  of  poetry  confifts 
in  lively  pictures  of  the  fublime  paflions,  magnanimity, 
courage,  difdain  of  fortune  j  or  thofo  of  the  tender  aif- 
fedionjs,  love  and  friendOiip ;  whiqb  w^nn  the  heart,  and 
diftufe  over  it  fimilar  fentiments  and  emotions,  A^d 
though  all  kinds  of  paflion,  even  the  mod  difagreeable, 
fuch  as  grief  and  anger,  are  obferved,  when  excited  by 
poetry,  to  convey  a  fatisfaftion,  from  a  mechanifm  of 
nature,  not  eafy  to  be  explained :  Yet  thofe  more  elevated 
or  fofter  afFe£tions  have  a  peculiar  influence,  and  pleafe 
from  more  than  one  caufe  or  principle.  Not  to  men- 
tion, that  they  alone  intereft  us  in  the  fortune  of  the 
pcrfons  reprefented,  or  communicate  any  cfteem  and  af- 
feftion  for  their  charadier. 

And  can  it  poflibly  be  doubted,  that  this  talent  itfclf 
of  poets,  to  move  the  paflions,  this  PATfiETICand 
SUBLIME  of  fentiment,  is  a  very  confiderable  merit, 
and  being  enhanced  by  its  extreme  rarity,  may  exalt  the 
perfon  pofleflfed  of  it,  above  every  charadler  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lives  ?  The  prudence,  addrefs,  fteadinefs, 
and  benign  government  of  Augustus,  adorned  with  all 
the  fplendor  of  his  noble  birth  and  imperial  crown,  ren- 
der him  but  an  unequal  competitor  for  fame  with  Vir-^ 
OIL,  who  lays  nothing  into  the  oppofite  fcale  but  the  di* 
vine  beauties  of  his  poetical  genius. 

The  very  fenfibility  to  thefe  beauties  or  a  DELICAn 
CY  of  tafte,  is  itfelf  a  beauty  in  any  charafter  5  as 
conveying  the  pureft,  the  moft  durable,  and  moft  inno- 
t:^nt  of  all  enjoyments, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  arc  fomc  inflances  of  the  fpecies  of  meritf  that 
are  valtied  for  the  immediate  pleafiire^  which  they  com* 
municatc  to  the  perfon  poflfefled  of  them.  No  views  of 
utility  or  of  future  beneficial  confequences  enter  into 
this  fentiment  of  approbation  j  yet  is  it  of  a  kind  fimilar 
to  that  other  fentiment,  which  arifes  from  views  of  a 
public  or  private  utility.  The  fame  focial  fympathy,  we 
may  obfchre,  or  fellow-feeling  with  human  hs^pinefs  or 
mifery,  gives  rife  to  both ;  and  this  analogy  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  prefent  thebryj  may  juftly  be  regarded  ai  a 
confirmation  of  it. 
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Of    QVALITIES     IMMEDIATELY     AGREEABLE     td 

Others  f* 

A  is  the  mutusd  fhocks,  in  foctetyj  and  the  oppofitions 
of  intereft  and  felf-love  have  conftrained  mankind 
to  eftablifli  the  laws  oi  juftice\  in  order  to  preferve  the 
advantages  of  common  ai&ftance  and  protedion :  In  like 
manner,  the  eternal  contrarieties,  in  company^  of  men's 
pride  and  felf-conceit,  have  introduced  the  rules  of 
GOOD-MANNERS  or  POLITENESS ;  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  intercourfe  of  minds,  and  an  undifturbed 
commerce  and  converfation.  Among  well-bred  people,  a 
mutual  deference  is  afFefted :  Contempt  of  others  dif- 
guifed  :  Authority  concealed :  Attention  given  to  each  in 
his  turn :  And  an  eafy  ftream  of  converfation  maintained, 
without  vehemence,  without  mutual  interruption,  with- 
out eagernefs  for  viftory,  and  without  any  airs  of  fupe- 
riority.  Thefe  attentions  and  regards  are  immediately 
agreeable  to  others,  abftrafted  from  any  confideration  of 
utility  or  beneficial  tendencies :  They  conciliate  afFeAion, 
promote  efteem,  and  enhance  extremely  the  merit  of  the 
perfon,  who  regulates  his  behaviour  by  them. 

1*  *Tit  the  niture,  aady  indeed,  the  deiinitien  of  virtue,  that 'tis  tffv#//()r 
•f  the  mind  agreuihie  to  or  ap^oved  of  by  every  one,  who  eonfiJen  or  coiutm^ 
flatis  it.  But  fome  qualitiet  produce  pleafure^  becaufe  they  are  ufefui  to  (6* 
ciety,  or  ufefui  or  agreeable  to  the  perfon  himfelf ;  others  produce  it  more 
irimediately :  Which  it  the  clafs  of  virtuei  here  confidered. 

Many 
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Many  of  the  forms  of  breeding  are  arbitrary  and  ca* 
fiial :  But  the  thing  cxpreffed  by  them  is  ftill  the  fame, 
A  Spaniard  goes  out  of  his  own  houfe  before  his  gueft, 
to  fignify  that  he  leaves  him  mafter  of  all.  In  other 
countries,  the  landlord  walks  dut  laft,  a^.  a  c<>mmon 
mark  of  deference  and  regard. 

But,  in  order  to  render  a  man  perfeS  good  company^ 
he  muft  have  WIT  and  INGENUITY  ais  well  as  goo4- 
manners.  What  wit  is,  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  define  : 
but  'tis  eafy  furely  to  determine,  that  'tis  a  quality  im- 
mediately agreeable  to  others,  and  communicating,  on  its 
ftrft  appe^^nce,  a  livdy  joy  and  (atisfadibn  to  every  one 
w!m>  has  any  comprehension  of  it.  The  moft  profound 
metaphyfics,  indeed,  rilight  be  employed,  in  explaining 
the  various  kinds  arirf  fp^cies  of  wit;  and" many  clafles  of 
it,  which  are  now  recielved  On  the  fok  teftimony  of  tafte 
and  fentlment,  might,  perhaps,  be  refolved  into  more 
general  principles.  But  this  is  fufficient  for  our  prefent 
ptiTpcrft,  that  it  does  jifFedl  tafte  and  fentiment,  and  be- 
ffowing  an  imhiediate  enjoyment,  is  a  fure  fource  of  ap- 
probation atid  affediion. 

In  countries,  where  men  pafs  moft  of  their  tim,^  in 
converfatioh,  and  vifits  and  affemblies,  thefe  companionable 
qualities,  fo  to  fpeak,  are  of  high  eftimation,  and  form 
a'  chief  part  of  perfonal  merit.  In  countries,  where 
men  live  a  more  dbmeftic  life,  and  either  are  employed  in 
bufmefs  or  amufe  themfelves  in  a  narrower  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, the  more  folid  qualities  are  chiefly  regarded. 
Thus,  I  have  often  obferved,  that  among  the  French, 
the  firft/queftions,  with  regard"  to  a  ftranger,  are,  Ts  he 
polite?  Has  he  wit?  In  our  own  country,  the  chief 
praife  beftowed,  is  always  that  of  a  gooii-natured,  Jtnfihle 
fellow. 

In  converfation,  the  lively  fpirit  of  dialogue  is  agree* 

aikp  even  to  tbofe  who  defure  not  to  have  any  Ibare  of 
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the  difcourfe :  Hence  the  teller  of  long  ftorics,  or  the 
pompous  declaimer,  is  very  little  approved  'of.  But  moll 
men  defire  likfewife  their  turn  in  the  converfation,  and 
>  regard,  with  a  very  evil  eye,  that  loquacity^  which  de- 
prives them  of  a  right  they  are  naturally  fo  jealous  of. 

There  are;  a  fet  of  harmlefe  Uars^  frequently  to  be  met 
irith  in  company,  who  deal  much  in  the  marvelous. 
Their  ufual  intention  is  to  pleafc  and  entertain;  but  as 
men  arc  moft  delighted  with  what  they  conceive  to  be 
truth,  thefe  people  miftake  extremely  the  means  of  plea- 
fing,  and  incur  univerfal  blame.  Some  indulgence,  how- 
ever, to  lying  or  fiSion  is  given  in  humorous  ftories  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  there  really  agreeable  and  entertaining;  and 
truth  is  not  of  any  importance. 

Eloquence,  genius  of  all  kinds,  even  good  fenfe,  and 
found  reafoning,  when  it  rifes  to  an  eminent  degree,  and 
is  employed  upon  fubjefts  of  any  confiderable  dignity  and 
nice  difcernrneiit ;  all  thefe  endowments  feem  imme- 
diately agreeable,  and  have  a  merit  diftinft  from  their 
ufefulnefs.  Rarity,  likewife,  which  fo  much  enhances 
the  price  of  every  thing,  muft  fet  an  additional  value  on 
tlicife  noble  talents  of  the  human  mind. 

Modefty.may  be  underftood  in  different  fenfes,  even 
abftra£ted  frpm  chaftity,  which  has  been  already  treated 
of.  It  fometiraes  means  that  tendernefs  and  nicety  of 
honour,  that  apprehenfion  of  blame,  that  dread  of  in*- 
trufion  or  injury  towards  others,  that  Pudor,  which  is 
the  proper  guardian  of  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  a  fure 
prefervative  againft  vice  and  corruptiorf.  But  its  moft 
ufual  meaning  is  when  it  is  oppofed  to  impudence  and  tfr- 
rogancey  and  exprefles  a  diflidence  of  our  own  judgment, 
and  a  due  attention  and  regard  to  others.  In  young  men 
chiefly,  this  quality  is  a  fure  fign  of  good  fenfe ;  and  is 
alfo  the  certain  means  of  augmenting  that  endowment, 
by  preferving  their  ears  open  to  inftruftion,  and  making 
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ditm  ftil!  grafp  after  new  attainments.  But  it  has  a  far* 
ther  charm  to  eviry  fpcdiator;  by  flattering  each  mai^s 
Tanity,  and  prefenting  the  appearance  of  a  docile  pupil^ 
l^ho  receives,  with  proper  attention  and,  refpeil,  every 
word  they  utter* 

Men  have,  in  general,  a  much  greater  propenfity  to 
over-value  than  under-value  themfelves ;  notwidiftanding 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  This  makes  us  moce  jea« 
lous  of  the  excefs  on  the  former  fide,  and  caufes  us  to 
regard,  with  a  particular  indulgence,  all  tendency  to 
modefty  and  felf-diffidence ;  as  efteeming  the  danger  lefs 
of  falling  into  any  vicious  extreme  of  that  nature^  ^is 
thus,  in  countries,  where  men's  bodies  are  apt  to  exceed 
in  corpulency,  perfonal  beauty  is  placed  in  a  much  greatier 
degree  of  flendernefs,  than  in  Countries  where  that  is 
the  moft  ufual  defe£t.  Being  fo  often  ftruck  with  in- 
ftanccs  of  one  fpecies  of  deformity,  men  think  they  can 
never  keep  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  it,  and  wi{h  al- 
ways to  have  a  leaning  to  the  oppofite  fide.  In  like 
manner,  were  the  door  opened  to  felf-praife,  and  were 
Montaigne's  maxim  obferved,  that  one  fhould  fay  as 
frankly,  /  have  fenfe^  I  have  learnings  I  have  courage^ 
beauty^  or  wit  3  as  'tis  fure  we  often  think  fo ;  were  this 
the  cafe,  I  fay,  every  one  is  fenfible,  that  fuch  a  flood 
of  impertinence  would  break  in  upon  us,  as  would 
render  fociety  wholly  intolerable.  For  this  reafon  cuf- 
tom  has  eftablifhed  it  as  a  rule,  in  common  focieties, 
that  men  fhould  not  indulge  themfelves  in  felf-praife,  nor 
even  fpcak  much  of  themielyes ;  and  'tis  only  among  in- 
timate fiiends  or  people  of  very  manly  behaviour,  that 
one  is  allowtrd  to  do  himfelf  juitice.  No  body  finds 
fault  with  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  for  his 
reply  to  one,  who  afked  him  whom  he  efteemed  the 
firft  general  of  the  age.  The  marquis  de  Spinola,  faid 
he,  'n  the  fecond.  Though  'tis  obfervable,  that  the  felf- 
praife 
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praife  implied  is  here  better  implied,  than  if  it  had  been 
direSly  exprefied,  without  any  cover  or  difguifc. 

He  muft  be  a  very  fuperficial  thinker,  who  imagines, 
that  all  inftances  of  mutual  deference  arc  to  l>e  under- 
ftood  in  earneft,  and  that  a  man  would  be  more  efteem- 
able  for  being  ignorant  of  his  own  merijs  and  accomplifh- 
inents.  A  fmall  bias  towards  modefty,  even  in  the  in- 
ternal fentiments,  is  favourably  regarded,  efpecially  in 
young  people  ;  and  a  ftrong  bias  is  required  in  the  out- 
ward behaviour  :  But  this  excludes  not  a  noble  pride  and 
fpirit,  which  may  openly  difplay  itfelf  in  its  full  extent, 
when  one  lies  under  calumny  or  oppreffion  of  any  kind. 
TKe  generouis  contumacy  of  Socrates,  as  Cicero  calls 
it,  has  been  highly  celebrated  in  all  ages;  and  when 
joined  to  thfe  ufual  modefty  of  his  behaviour,  forms  a 
moft  fhining  charafter.  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian 
general,  being  accufed  of  betraying  the  interefts  of  his 
<Jountry,  a(ked  his  accufer.  Would  you^  fays  he,  on  a  like 
cccafioriy  have  been  guilty  of  that  crime?  By  no  means ^  re- 
plied the  other.  Jnd  can  you  then  imagine^  cried  the  hero, 
that  Iphicrates  would  he  guilty?  Quinctil.  lib.  5. 
cap.  12.  In  fhort,  a  generous  fpirit  and  felf-value,  well 
founded,  d<fc.ently  difguifed,  and  courageoufly  fupported 
under  diftrefs  and  calumny,  is  a '  very  great  excellency, 
and  fecms  to  deriv'e  its  merit  from  the  noble  elevation  of 
its  fcntiment,  or  its  imjtniediate  agreeablenefs  to  its  pof- 
feflbn  In  ordinary.  chara£lers,  we  approve  of  a  bi^s  to- 
wards modefty,  which  is  a  quality  immediately  agreeable 
-to  others  :  The  vicious  excefs  of  the  former  virtue,  viz. 
infolence  or  haughtinefs,  is  immediately  difagreeable  to 
Others :  The  excefs  of  the  latter  is  fo  to  the  poffeffor. 
Thus  are  the  boundaries  of  thefe  duties  adjufted. 

A  defire   of  fame,    reputation,   or   a   charafter  with 

others,   is  fo  far  from  being  blameable,   that   it   fecms 
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infeparable  from  virtue,  genius,  capacity,  and  a  gene^ 
tons  or  noble  difpofitioii.  An  attention  even  to  trivial 
matters,  in  order  to  pleafe,  is  alfo  expe6led  and  de^ 
manded  by  fociety ;  and  no  one  is  furprized,  if  he  finds 
a  man  in  company,  to  obferve  a  greater  elegance  of 
drefs  and  more  pleafant  flow  of  converfation,  than  when 
he  pafTes  his  time  a,t  home,  and  with  his  own  family. 
Wherein,  then,  con^fts  VANITY,  which  is  fo  juftly 
regarded  as  a  fault  or  imperfe£lion  ?  It  feems  to  confift 
chiefly  in  fuch  an  intemperate  difplay  of  our  advantages, 
honours  and  accompliihments ;  in  fuch  an  importunate 
and  open  demand  of  praife  and  admiration,  as  is  oSen- 
five  to  others,  and  encroaches  too  far  on  their  fecret 
vanity  and  ambition.  It  is  befide  a  fure  fymptom  of 
the  want  of  true  dignity  and  elevation  of  mind,  which 
is  (b  great  an  ornament  to  any  charader.  For  why  that 
impatient  define  of  applaufe;  as  if  you  were  not  juftly 
entitled  to  it,  and  might  not  reafonably  expect  that  it 
would  for  ever  attend  you  ?  Why  fo  anxious  to  inform 
us  of  the  great  company  which  you  have  kept ;  the 
obliging  things  which  were  faid  to  you ;  the  honours, 
the  diftindlions  which  you  met  with ;  as  if  thefe  were 
not  things  of  courfe,  and  what  we  could  readily,  of  our - 
felves,  have  imagined,  without  being  told  of  them  ? 

DECENCY,  or  a  proper  regard  to  age,  fex,  cha- 
rafter  and  ftation  in  the  world,  may  be  ranked  among 
the  qualities,  which  are  immediately  agreeable  to  others, 
and  which,  by  that  means,  acquire  praife  and  approba- 
tion. An  effeminate  behaviour  in  a  man,  a  rough  man- 
ner in  a  woman ;  thefe  are  ugly,  becaufe  unfuitable  to 
each  chara6^er,  and  different  from  the  qualities  vdiich  we 
expeft  in  the  fexes.  'Tis  as  if  a  tragedy  abounded  in 
comic  beauties,  or  a  comedy  in  tragic.  The  difpropor- 
tions  hurt  the  eye,  and  convey  a  difagreeable  fentiment 
to  the  fpeftators,  the  fource  of  blame  and  difapprobation. 
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^his  is  that  indecorumy  which  is  explained  fo  much  at 
large  hy  Cicero  in  his  Offices.    . 

Among  the  other  virtues,  we  may  alfo  give  CLEAN* 
LIN£SS  a  place ;  fmce  it  naturally  renders  us  agreeable 
to  Others,  and  is  no  incohftderable  fotirce  of  love  and  af- 
kStion,  No  one  will  deny,  that  a  negligence,  in  this 
particular  is  a  fault ;  and  as  faults  are  ilothing  but  fmaller 
vices,  and  this  fault  can  have  no  other  origin  than  the 
uneafy  fenfation,  which  it  excites  in  others ;  we  ttiay,  in 
this  inftance,  feemingly  fo  trivial,  clearly  difcover  the 
origin  of  moral  diftinilions,  about  which  the  learned 
have  involved  themfelves  in  fuch  mazes  of  perplexity  and 
erron 

But  befides  all  the  agreeable  qualities,  the  origin  of 
whofe  beauty,  we  can,  in  fome  degree^  explain  and  ac* 
count  for,  there  ftill  remains  fomething  myfterious  and 
inexplicable,  which  conveys  an  immediate  fatisfa£tion  to 
the  fpeftator,  but  how^  or  why,  or  for  what  reafon,  he 
cannot  pretend  to  determine.  There  is  a  MANNER^ 
a  grace,  a  genteelnefs,  an  I-know-not-what,  which  fome 
men  poiTefs  above  others^  which  is  very  different  from 
externa]  beauty  and  comelinefs^  and  which,  however, 
catches  our  affe^^ion  almoft  as  fuddenly  and  powerfully. 
And  though  this  manner  be  chiefly  talked  of  in  the  pafHon 
between  the  fexes,  where  the  concealed  magic  is  eafily 
explained,  yet  furely  much  of  it  prevails  in  all  our  efli- 
mation  of  charafters,  and  forms  no  inconfiderable  part 
of  perfonal  merit.  This  clafs  of  accomplifliments,  there-^ 
fore,  muft  be  trufted  entirely  to  the  blind,  but  fure  tefti^ 
mony  of  tafte  and  fentiment ;  and  muft  be  confxdered  as 
a  p^  of  ethics^  left  by  nature  to  baffle  all  the  pride  of 
philofophy,  and  make  her  fenfible  of  her  narrow  bounda- 
ries and  (lender  acquifitions. 

We  approve  of  another,  becaufe  of  his  wit,  poHtenefsj 

modefty,  decency,  or  any  agreeable  quality  which  he 
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poffcfles ;  although  he  be  not  of  out  acquaintance,  nor 
has  ever  given  us  any  entertainment,  by  means  of  thefe 
accom{difliments.  The  idea,  which  we  form  of  their 
efFe£l  on  his  acquaintance,  has  an  agreeable  influence 
on  our  imagination,  and  gives  us  the  fentiment  of  appro* 
bafion.  This  principle  enters  into  all  the  judgments, 
which  we  form  c^cerning  manners  and  chani£ters« 


SECTION 
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Conclusion  of  the  Vf  Hotf* 


#  P    A    R    T       L 

IT  may  juftly  appear  furprizing,  that  any  man,  in  fo 
late  an  age,  (hould  find  it  requifite  to  prove,  by  ela- 
borate reafonings,  that  PERSONAL  MERIT  confifts 
altogether  in  the  pofleffion  of  mental  qualities,  ufeful  or 
agreeable  to  the  per/on  him/elf  or  to  others^  It  might  be 
cxpefled  that  this  principle  would  have  occured  even  to 
the  firft  rude,  unpra£Ufed  enquirers  concerning  morals, 
and  been  received  from  its  own  evideujce,  without  ai^ 
argument  or  difputation«  Whatever  is  valuable  in  any 
4cinJ,  fo  naturally  clafles  ttfelf  under  the  divifion  ofa/i- 
ful  or  agreeable  J  the  utik  or  the  dulce^  th^t  'tis  not  eafy  to 
imagine,  why  we  (hould  ever  feek  farther,  or  cqnfider 
-the  queftion  as  a  matter  of  nice  refearch  or  enquiry. 
And  as  every  thing  ufeful  or  agreeable  muft  poflefs  thefc 
qualities  with  regard  either  to  the  perfan  himfelf  or  to 
others^  the  compleat  delineation  or  defcription  of  merit 
ieems  to  be  performed  as  naturally  as  a  fludow  is  caft  by 
cthe  fun,  or  an  image  is  reflefted  upon  water.  If  the 
ground,  on  which  the  fhadow  is  caft,  be  not  broken  and 
uneven  ;  nor  the  furface,  from  which  the  image  is  rc- 
fle6led,  difturbed  and  confufed ;  a  juft  figure  is  imme- 
diately prefented,  without  any  art  or  attention^    And  it 
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feems  a  reafonable  prefumption,  that  fyftems  and  hypo* 
.  tbefes  have  perverted  our  natural  underftanding  -,  when  a 
theory,  fo  fimple  and  obvious,  could  fo  long  have  efcaped 
the  moft  elaboratip  lexaniination. 

But  however  the  cafe  nuiy  have  fared  with  philofo* 
phy ;  in  common  life,  thefe  principles  are  ftill  implicitly 
xnaintained,  nor  is  any  other  topic  of  praife  or  blame  ever 
recurred  td,  when  we  employ  any  panegyric  or  fatyr, 
any  applaufe  or  cenfure  of  human  a&ion  and  behaviour. 
If  we  obferve  men,  in  every  intercourfe  of  bufinefs  or 
pleafure,  in  each  difcourfe  and  converfation ;   we  fliall 
find  them  no  where,  except  in  the  fchools,  at  any  lo^ 
upon  this  fubjecft.     What  fo  natural,  for  inftance,  as  the 
following  dialogue  ?   You  arc;  very  happy,  we  fhall  fup- 
pofe  one  to  fay,  addreffing  himfelf  to  another,  that  you 
have  given  your  daughter  to  Cleanthes.     He  is  a 
man  of  honour  and  humanity.     Every  one,   who  has 
any  intercourfe  with  him,  is  fure  of  fair  and  iinJ  treat'' 
ment  *.     I  congratulate  you  too,  fi^ys  another,  on  the 
promifmg  expeftatione  of  this  fon*in  -law ;   whofe  affi- 
duous  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the  laws,  whofe  quick 
penetration  and  early. knowlege  both  of  men  and  bufi- 
liefs^  prognofticate  the  greateft  honours  and  advance*- 
ment  t*     You  furprize  me  much,  replies  a  third,  whea 
you  talic  of  Cleanthes  as  a  man  of  bufinefs  and  appli^ 
cation.     I  met  him  lately  in  a  circle  of  the  gayeft  com^ 
pany,  and  he  was  the  very  life  and  foul  of  our  conver^i- 
fation  :  So  much  wit  with  good  manners  -,  fo  much  gal- 
lantry without  affeftation  j '  fo  much  ingenious  knpwiege 
fo  genteelly  delivered,  I  have  never  before  obferved  in  any 
onej.     You  would  admire  him  ftill  more,  fays  a  fourth. 
If  you  knew  him  more  familiarly.     That  chearful|ief? 

♦  Quftljpes  uftfpl  to  others, 

(f  Qualities  ufefal  to  the  perfpn  himftlf. 

t  Qualftie:;  immediately  agrepable  to  others, 

which 
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which  you  might  remark  in  him,  is  not  a  fuddcn  flafb 
ilruck  out  by  company  :  It  runs  through  the  whok  tenor 
of  his  life,  and  preferves  a  perpetual  ferenity  on  his 
countenance,  and  tranquillity  in  his  foul.  He  has  met 
with  fevere  trials,  misfortunes,  as  well  as  dangers  j  and 
by  his  greatnefs  of  mind,  was  flill  fuperior  to  all  of 
them  t-  The  image,  gentlemen,  which  you  have  here 
delineated  of  Cleanthes,  cry  I,  is  that  of  accomplifli- 
cd  merit.  Each  of  you  has  given  a  ftroke  of  the  pencil 
to  his  figure  j  and  you  have  unawares  exceeded  all  the 
pi£kures  drawn  by  Gratian  or  Castiglione.  A 
philofopher  might  feleft  this  charafter  as  a  model  of  per- 
ft<£l  virtue. 

And  as  every  quality,  which  is  ufeful  or  agreeable  to 
ourfelves  or  others,  is,  in  common  life,  allowed  to  be  a 
part  of  perfonal  merit ;  fo  no  pther  will  ever  be  received, 
where  men  judge  of  things  by  their  natural,' unprejudiced 
reafon,  without  the  delufive  gloffes  of  fuperftition  and 
falfe  religion.  Celibacy^  fafting,  penances,  mortifica- 
tion, felf-denial,  humility,  filence,  folitude,  and  the 
whole  train  of  monkifh  virtues  ;  for  what  reafon  are 
they  every  where  reje<Jied  by  men  of  fenfe,  but  becaufc 
they  ferve  no  manner  of  purpofe  j  neither  advance  a 
man's  fortune  in  the  world,  nor  render  him  a  more  va- 
luable member  of  fociety  ;^  neither  qualify  him  for  the 
entertainment  of  company,  nor  encreafe  bis  power  of 
felf-enjoynaent  ?  We  obfervc,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  crofs  all  thefe  defirable  endsj  ftupify  the  under- 
ftanding  and  harden  the  heart,  obfcure  the  fancy  and 
four  the  temper.  We  juftly,  therefore,  transfer  them  to 
the  oppoiite  column,  and  place  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
vices ;  nor  has  any  fuperftition  force  fufficient,  among 
men  of  the  world,  to  pervert  entirely  thefe  natural  fen- 

f  Qualhiet  immedUtely  agreeable  to  the  perfoii  htmfelf, 
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timents.  A  gloomy,  hair-brained  entliufiaft,  after  hfs 
death,  may  have  a  place  in  the  calendar;  but  will 
fcarce  ever  be  admitted,  when  alive,  into  intimacy  and 
fociety,  except  by  thofe  who  are  as  delirious  and  difmal 
as  himfclf. 

It  feems  a  happinefs  in  the  prefent  theory,  that  it  en- 
ters not  into  that  vulgar  difpute  concerning  the  degrees  of 
benevolence  or  felf-Jove,  which  prevail  In  human  nature  > 
a  difpute  which  is  never  likely  to  have  any  ifliie,  both 
becaufe  men,  who  have  taken  party,  are  not  eafily  con- 
vinced, and  becaufe  the  phaenqmena,^  which  can  be  pro- 
duced on  cither  fide,  are  fo  difperfed,  fo  uncertain,  and 
fubje6t  to  fo  many  interpretations,  that  *tis  fcarce  pof- 
fible  accurately  to  compare  them,  or  draw  from  them 
any  determinate  inference  or  conclufion.'  'Tis  fufficicnt 
for  our  prefent  purpofe,  if  it  be  allowed,  what  furely, 
without  the  greateft  abfurdity  cannot  be  difputed,  that 
there  is  fome  benevolence,  however  fmall,  ibfufed  into 
our  bofom  ;  fome  fparlc  of  frlendfliip  for  human  kind  ; 
fome  particle  of  the  dove,  kneaded  into  our  frame,  along 
with  the  elements  of  the  wolf  and  ferpent.  Let  thefc 
generous  fentiments  be  fuppofed  ever  fo  weak ;  let  them 
be  infufficient  to  move  even  a  hand  or  finget  of  our  bo- 
dy; they  muft  ftill  direfl  the  determinations  of  our 
mind,  and  where  every  thing  tlfe  rs  equal,  produce  a 
cool  preference  of  what  is  ufeful  and  ferviceable  to  man- 
kind, above  what  is  pernicious  and  dangerous.  A  mo- 
ral  diJlinSiion^  therefore,  immediately  arifes  ;  a  general 
fentiment  of  blame  and  approbation ;  a  tendency^  how- 
ever faint,  to  the  objefts  of  the  one,  and  a  proportion- 
able averfion  to  thofe  of  the  other.  Nor  will  thefe  rca- 
foners,  who  fo  earneftly  maintain  the  predominant  fel- 
fiftinefs  of  human  kind,  be  3ny  wife  fcandalized  at  hear- 
ing of  the  weak  fentiments  of  virtue,  implanted  in  our 
nature.     On  the  contrary,  they  are  found  as  ready  to 
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maintain  the  one  tenet  as  the  other,  and  their  fpirit  of 
fatyre  (for  fuch  it  appears,  rather  than  of  corruption) 
naturally  gives  rife  to  both  opinions ;  which  have,  in- 
deed, a  great  and  almoft  an  indiflbluble  conne(Sion  to- 
gether. 

Avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  and  all  paffions  vulgarly, 
though  improperly,  comprized  under  the  denomination 
of  felf "love y  are  here  excluded  from  our  theory  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  morals,  not  becaufe  they  are  too  weak, 
butbecaufe  they  have  not  a  proper  direfiion,  for  that 
purpofe.  The  notion  of  morals  implies  fome  fentiment 
common  to  all  manjcind,  which  recommends  the  fame 
objeft  to  general  approbation,  and  makes  every  man, 
or  moft  men,  agree  in  the  fame  opinion  or  decifion  con- 
cerning it.  It  alfo  implies  fome  fentiment,  fo  univerfal 
and  comprehenfive  as  to  extend  to  all  mankind,  and  ren- 
der the  adions  and  conduft,  even  of  the  peribns  the  moft 
remote,  an  objeft  of  applaufe  or  cenfure,  according  as 
they  agree  or  difagree  with  that  rule  bf  right;  which  is 
eftabliflxed.  Thefe  two  requifite  circuroftances  belong 
alone  to  the  fentiment  of  humanity  here  infilled  on. 
The  other  paffions  produce,  in  every  breaft,  many  ftrong 
fentiments  of  defire  and  averfion,  afFecSion  and  hatred  ; 
but  thefe  neither  are  felt  fo  much  in  common,  nor  are 
fo  comprehenfive,  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  any  ge- 
neral fyftem  and  eftablifhed  theory  of  blame  or  approba- 
tion. 

When  a  man  denominates  another  his  enemy ^  his  rivals 
his  atttagonijij  hb  adverfary^  he  is  underftood  to  fpeaki 
the  language  of  felf-love,  and  to  exprefs  fentiments,  pe- 
culiar to  himfelf,  and  arifing  from  his  particular  circum- 
ftances  and  fituation.  But  when  he  beftows  on  any  man 
the  epithets  of  vicious  or  odious  or  depraved^  he  then  fpcaks 
another  language,  and  expreflcs  fentiments,  in  which  he 
cxpe^  all  his  audience  are  to  concur  with  him.     He 
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muft  here,  therefore,  depart  from  his  private  and  parti- 
cular fituation,  and  muft  chufe  a  point  of  view,  com- 
mon to  him  with  others  :  He  muft  move  fome  univerfal 
principle  of,  the  human  &ame,  and  touch  a  ftring,  t6 
which  all  mankind  have  an  accord  and  fymphonv.  If 
he  means,  therefore,  to  exprefs,  that  this  man  poflefles 
qualities,  whofe  tendency  is  pernicious  to  fociety,  he 
has  chofen  this  common  point  of  view,  and  has  touched 
the  principle  of  humanity,  in  which  every  man,  in  fome 
degree,  concurs.  While  the  hilman  heart  is  compounded 
of  the  fame  elements  as  at  prcfent,  it  will  never  be  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  public  good,  nor  entirely  unaSeded 
with  the  tendencies  of  charaAers  and  manners.  And 
though  this  afFefiion  of  humanity  may  not  generally  be 
tfteemed  fo  ftrong  as  vanity  or  ambition,  yet,  being 
common  to  all  men,  it  can  alone  be  the  foundation  of 
morals,  or  of  any  general  fyftem  of  blame  or  praife.  One 
man's  ambition  is  not  another's  ambition ;  nor  will  the 
fame  event  or  obje£t  fatisfy  both :  But  the  humanity  of 
one  man  is  the  humanity  of  every  one  ;  and  the  (ame  ob- 
je(Sl  touches  this  paflion  in  all  human  creatures. 

But  the  fentiments,  which  arife  from  humanity,  are 
not  only  the  fame  in  all  human  creatures,  and  produce 
the  fame  approbation  or  cenfure  ;  but  they  alfo  compre- 
hend all  human  creatures ;  nor  is  there  any  one  whofe 
conduft  or  charafter  is  not,  by  their  means,  an  objeft, 
to  every  one,  of  cenfure  or  approbation.  On  the  con- 
trary, thofe  other  pafSons,  commonly  denominated  fel- 
fifti,  both  produce  different  fentiments  in  each  individual 
according  to  his  particular  fituation ;  and  alfo  contem- 
plate the  greatett  part  of  mankind  with  the  utmoft  in- 
difference and  unconcern.  Whoevei:  has  a  high  regard 
^ndefteem  for  me  flatters  my  vanity;  whoever  exprefles 
contempt  mortifies  and  difpleafes  me :  But  as  my  namo 
ii  known  bqt  to  a  fmalh.  part  of  mankind,  there  arc 
6  fcw^ 
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few,  who  come  within  the  fphere  of  this  paffion,  or  ex- 
cite, on  its  account,  either  my  affcdion  or  difguft.  But 
if  you  reprefcnt  a  tyrannical,  infolent,  or  barbarous  be^ 
haviour,  in  any  country  or  in  any  age  of  the  world  ;  I 
foon  carry  my  eye  to  the  pernicious  tendency  of  fuch  a 
condudi,  and  feel  the  fentiments  of  repugnance  and  dif- 
pleaiure  towards  it.  No  charadler  can  be  fo  remote  as 
tO'te,  in  this  light,  wholly  indifferent  to  me.  What  ^ 
beneficial  to  fociety  or  to  the  perfon  himfelf  muft  ftill  be 
preferred.  And  every  quality  or  a£lion,  of  every  hu- 
man being,  muft,  by  this  means,  be  ranked  under  fomc 
clafs  or  denomination,  expreflive  of  general  cenfure  or 
i»pplaufe. 

What  more,  therefore,  can  we  alk  to  diftinguifh  the 
fentiments,  dependant  on  humanity,  from  thofe  con- 
nefted  with  any  other  paffion,  or  to  fatisfy  us,  why  the 
former  are  the  origin  of  morals,  and  not  the  latter? 
Whatever  conduit  gains  my  approbation,  by  touching 
jny  humanity,  procures  alfo  the  applaufe  of  all  mankind, 
by  affe<aing  the  fame  principle  in  them  :  But  what  fervcs 
my  avarice  or  ambition  pleafes  only  thefe  paffions  in  me, 
and  afFefts  not  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  reft  of 
mankind.  There  is  no  circumftance  of  conduft  in  aiqf 
man,  provided  it  have  a  beneficial  tendency,  that  is  not 
agreeable  to  my  humanity,  however  remote  the  perfon : 
But  every  man,  fo  far  removed  as  neither  to  crofs  nor 
ferve  my  avjirice  and  ambition,  is  regarded  as  wholly 
indifferent  by  thofe  paffioas.  The  diftinSion,  therefore, 
betwixt  thefe  fpecies  of  fentiment  being  fo  great  and  evi- 
dent, language  muft  foon  be  moulded  upon  it,  and  muft 
invent  a  peculiar  fet  of  terms,  in  order  to  exprefs  thofe 
^niverfal  fentiments  of  cenfure  or  approbation,  which 
arife  from  humanity,  or  from  views  of  general  ufefulnefe 
^nd  its  contrary.  VIRTUE  and  VICE  become  then 
l^nowft ;   Mprals  are  recQgni;^ed  ;   Cert^n  general  ideas 

art 
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iire  framed  of  human  condu£t  and  behaviour  :  Such  mea- 
sures are  expeded  from  men,  in  fuch  Situations :  This 
aidion  is  determined  to  be  conformable  to  our  abftrad 
xulc  ;  that  other,  contrary.  "  And  by  fuch  univerfal  prin- 
ciples are  the  particular  fentiments  of  felf-love  frequently 
controuled  and  limited  *.       .  *^ 

From  inftances  of  popular  tumults,  feditions,  fa£lions, 
panics,  and  of  all  paffions,  which  are  (bared  with  a  mul- 
titude ;  we  may  learn  the  influence  of  fociety,.in  excit- 
ing and  (upporting  any  emotion  j  while  the  moft  ungo- 
vernable diforders  are  raifed,  we  find,  by  that  means, 
from  the  flighteft  and  moft  frivolous  occafions.  Solon 
was  no  very  cruel,  though,*  perhaps,  an  unjuft  legiflator, 
who  punifhed  neuters  in  civil  wars  j  and  few,  I  believe, 
would,  in  fnch  cafes,  incur  the  penalty,  were  their  af- 
feftion  and  difcourfe  allawed  fufficient  to  abfolve  them. 
No  felfilhnefs,  and  fcarce  any  philofophy,  have  there 
force  fufficient  to  fupport  a  total  coolnefs  and  indifFe- 

•  It  fcems  certain,  both  from  reafon  and  experience,  that  a  rude,  un- 
taught favage  regulates  chiefly  his  love  and  hatred  by  the  ideas  of  prifate 
utility  and  injury,  and  has  but  faint  conceptions  of  a  general  rule  or  fyilen 
of  behaviour.  The  man  who  fiands  oppufite  to  him  in  battle,  he  iiatcs 
heartily,  not  only  for  the  prcfent  moment,  which  is  alrooft  unavoidable^  but 
for  ever  after  ;  nor  is  he  fatisfied  without  the  moft  extreme  puniihrnent  and 
Tengeance.  -Bwt  we,  accuftomed  to  fociety,  and  to  more  enlarged  refle£llons, 
-confider,  that  this  man  is  ferving  bis  own  country  and  commupity  ;  that  aoy 
man,  in  the  fame  fituadon,  would  co  the  fame  j  that  we  ourfelvcs,  in  like 
ciicumftances,  obferve  a  like  condufl ;  that/  in  general,  human  fodety 
is  bcft  fupportcd  on  fuch  maxims  :  And  by  thefe  fuppofitions  and  views,  we 
"Correfl,  in  fome  meaAire,  our  rudrr  and  narrower  pa/lions.  And  though 
frmch  of  our  friendfl>ip  and  enmity  be  ftill  regulated  by  private  con/idera- 
/lions  of  benefit  and  harm,  we  pay,  at  Icaft,  this  homage  to  general  rules, 
which  we  ate  accuftomed  to  refpr£^,  that  we  commonly  pervert  our  adver- 
fary*s  ccadu^,  by  imputing  malice  or  injuftice  to  him,  in  order  to  give  vent 
to  thofe  paflious,  which  arife  fiora  felf-love  and  private  intereft.  >^hen 
the  heart  i&  full  of  rage,  it  never  wants  pretences  of  this  nature;  though 
fometimes  as  frivolous,  as  thofe  from  which  Horace,  being  almoft 
crufhed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  aft'eds  to  accufc  of  parricide  the  firlt  planter 
tjf  it. 
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rence  ;  and  he  maft  be  more  or  kfe  than  man,  who 
kindles  not  in  the  common  blaze.  Whit  wonder  then 
that  moral  fcntimcnts  arc  found  of  fuch  influence  in 
life  5  though  fpringing  from  principlrs,  which  may  ap- 
pear, at  firft  fight,  fomewhat  fmall  and  delicate  ?  But 
thefe  principles,  we  muft  remark,  are  focial  and  univer- 
fil :  They  form,  in  a  manner,  the  party  of  human-kind ' 
againft  vice  or  diforder,  its  comnum  enemy^:  And  as  the 
benevolent  concern  for  others  is(diffufed,  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree,  over  all  men,  and  is  the  fame  in  all,  it  oc- 
curs more  frequently  in  difcourfe,  is  chcriflicd  by  fpciety 
and  converfation,  and  the  blame  and  approbation,  confer- 
quent  on  it,  are  thereby  rouzed  from  tha,t  lethargy,  into 
which  they  are  prpbably  lulled,  in  folitary  and  unculti- 
vated nature.  Other  paiEons,  though  perhaps  originally 
ftronger,  yet  being  felfifli  and  jwivatc,  are  often  over- 
powered by  it  force,  and  yield  the  dominion  of  our 
breaft  to  thofe  focial  and  public  principles. 

Another  fpring  of  our  conftitution,  that  brings  a  great 
addition  of  force  to  moral  fentiment,  is,  the  love  of  fame ; 
which  rules,  with  fuch  uncontrolled  authority,  in  all 
generous  minds,  and  is  often  the  grand  objeft  of  all  their 
dcfigns  and  undertakings.  By  our  continual  and  earneft 
purfuit  of  a  charafter,  a  name,  a  reputation  in  the  world, 
we  bring  our  own  deportment  and  conduft  frequently  in 
review,  and  confider  how  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  thofe, 
who  approach  and  regard  us.  This  conftant  habit  Oi 
furveying  ourfelf,  as  it  were,  in  reflexion,  keeps  alive 
all  the  fentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  and  begets  in 
noble  natures,  a  certain  reverence  for  themfelves  as  well 
as  others ;  which  is  the  fureft  guardian  of  every  virtue. 
The  animal  conveniencies  and  pleafures  fink  gradually 
in  their  value  ;  while  Gvery  inward  beauty  and  moral 
grace  is  ftudioufly  acquired,  and  the  mind  is  accomplifhed 
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in  each  perfiedion,  which  can  adorn  or  embelliih  a  ra« 
tiooal  creature. 

Here  is  the  moft  perfeA  morality  with  which  we  are 
acquainted :  Here  is  difplayed  the  force  of  many  fympa-^ 
thies.  Our  moral  ftntiment  is  itfelf  a  feeling  chiefly  of 
that  nature :  And  our  regard  to  a  charafler  with  others 
feems  to  arife  only  from  a  care  of  preferving  a  charafier 
with  ourfelveS)  and  to  obtain  this  end,  we  find  it  necef* 
fary  to  prop  our  tottering  judgment  on  the  correfpondent 
approbation  of  mankind. 

But,  in  order  to  accommodate  matters,  and  remove, 
if  poffible,  every  difficulty,  let  us  allow  all  thefe  reafon- 
ings  to  be  falfe.  Let  us  allow,  that  when  we  refolvc 
the  pleafure,  which  arifes  from  views  of  utility,  into  the 
fentiments  of  humanity  and  fympathy,  we  have  embraced 
a  wrong  hypothefis.  Let  us  confefs  it  neceflary  to  $nd 
feme  other  ej^plication  of  that  applat^fe,  which  is  paid 
to  objefts,  whether  inanimate,  animate,  or  rational,  if 
they  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  vfelfare  and  advan- 
tage of  mankind.  However  difficult  it  be  to  conceive, 
that  an  objeft  is  approved  of  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  a  certain  end,  while  the  end  itfelf  is  totally  indiiFerent; 
let  us  fwallow  this  abfurdity,  and  confider  what  are  the 
confequences.  The  preceding  delineation  or  definition 
of  PERSONAL  MERIT  muft  flill  retain  its  evi- 
dence  and  authority:  It  mufl  flill  be  allowed,  that  every 
quality  of  the  mind,  which  is  ujeful  or  agreeable  to  the 
ferfon  bimfelfox  to  others^  communicates  a  pleafure  to  the 
fpedator,  engages  his  efte^m,  and  is  admitted  under  the 
honourable  denomination  of  virtue  or  merit.  Are  not 
juflice,  fidelity,  honour,  veracity,  allegiance,  chaflity, 
cfleemed  folely  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  promote 
the  good  of  fociety  ?  Is  not  that  tendency  infeparable 
from  humanity,  benevolence,  lenity,  gcnerofity,  gratis 
tyde,   moderation,    tendernefs,   friendfhip,    and  all  the 
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Other  fecial  virtues  ?  Can  it  poffibly  be  doubted,  that  in- 
duftry,  difcretion,  frugality,  fecrecy,  order,  pcrfeverance, 
forethought,  judgment,  and  this  whole  clafs  of  virtues 
and  accomplifhments  of  vt^hich  many  pages  would  not 
contain  the  catalogue  j  can  it  be  doubted,  I  fay,  that  the 
tendency  of  thefe  qualities  to  promote  the  intereft  and 
bappinefs  of  their  poffeflbr,  is  the  fole  foundation  of  their 
merit  ?  Who  can  difpute  that  a  mind,  which  fupporta 
a  perpetual  ferenity  and  chearfulnefs,  a  noble  dignity 
and  undaunted  fpirit,  a  tender  affeSion  and  good-will 
to  all  around  j  as  it  has  more  enjoyment  within  itfelf,  is 
alfo  a  more  animating  and  rejoicing  fpe<3:acle,  than  if  dc- 
jefted  with  melancholy,  tormented  with  anxiety,  irritated 
with  rage,  or  funk  into  the  moft  abjeft  bafenefs  and  de- 
generacy ?  And  as  to  the  qualities,  immediately  agreeable 
to  others  J  they  fpeak  fufficiently  for  themfelves  ;  and,  he 
muft  be  unhappy,  indeed,  either  in  his  own  temper,  or 
in  his  fituation  and  company,  who  has  never  perceived 

.  the  charms  of  a  facetious  wit  or  flowing  affability,  of  a 
delicate  modefty  or  decent  genteelnefs  of  addrefs  and 
manner. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unphilofophi- 
cal  than  to  be  pofitive  or  dogmatical  on  any  fubjeft ;  and 
that,  even  if  excejjive  fcepticifm  could  be  maintained,  it 
would  not  be  more  deftruftive  to  all  juft  reafoning  and' 

,  enquiry.  I  am  convinced,  that,  where  men  are  the 
moft  fure  and  arrogant,  they  are  commonly  the  moft 
miftaken,  and  have  there  given  reins  to  paflion,  without 
that  proper  deliberation  and  fufpence,  which  can  alone 
fecure  them  from  the  grofleft  abfurdities.  Yet,  I  muft 
confefs,  that  this  enumeration  puts  the  matter' in  fo 
firbngalight,  that  I  cannot,  at  prefenty  be  more  affured 
of  iany  truth,  which  I  learn  from  reafoning  and  argu- 
ment, than  that  perfonal  merit  confifts  entirely  in  the 
ufefulnefs  or  agreeablenefs  of  qualities  to  the  perfon  him- 
felf  poffeffed  of  them,  or  to  others,  who  have  any  inter- 
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courfe  with  him.  But  when  I  reflcft,  that,  thbugh  the 
bulk  and  figure  of  the  earth  have  been  meafured  and  de- 
lineated^  though  the  motions  of  the  tides  have  been  ac- 
counted for,  the  order  and  oeconomy  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  fubjefted  to  their  proper  laws,  and  INFINITE 
itfelf  reduced  to  calculation  ;  yet  men  ftill  difpute  con- 
cerning thp  foundation  of  their  moral  duties :  When  I 
refleft  on  this,  I  fay,  I  fall  back  into  diffidence  and  fcep- 
ticifm,  and  fufpeS,  that  an  hypothefis,  fo  obvious,  had 
it  been  a  true  one,  would,  long  ere  now,  have  been 
received  by  the  unanimous  fufFrage  and  confent  of  man- 
kind. 


PART        11. 

Having  explained  the  moraJ  approbation  attending  merit 
or  virtue,  there  remains  nothing,  but  to  confider  briefly 
our  interefted  oblig^ti^n  to  it,  and  to  inquire,  whether 
every  man,  who  has  a^iy  regard  to  his  own  happinefs 
and  welfare,  will  not  beft  find  his  account  in  the  prac- 
tice of  every  moral  duty.  If  this  can  be  clearly  afcer- 
tained  from  the  foregoing  theory,  we  (hall  have  the  htis^' 
faction  to  refleS,  that  we  have  advanqed  principles, 
which  not  only,  'tis  hoped,  will  ftand  the  teft  of  rea- 
foning  and  inquiry,  but  may  contribute  to  the  amend- 
ment of  men's  lives,  and  their  improvement  in  morality 
and  fpcial  virtue.  And  tho*  the  philofophiqal  truth  of  any 
proportion  by  no  means  depends  on  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  interefts  of  fociety ;  yet  a  man  has  but  a  bad 
^race,  who  delivers  a  theory,  however  true,  which^  he  muft 
confefs,  leads  to  a  practice  dangerous  and,  pernicious. 
Why  rake  into  thofe  corners  of  nature,  which  fpread  a 
nuifance  all  around  ?  Why  dig  up  the  peftjlence  froiii 
thj  pit,  in  which  it  is  buried  ?  The  ii>genuity  of  your 
refearches  may  be  admired  j  but  your  fyftems  will  be  de- 
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Itefted  :  And  mankind  ^ill  agitcj  if  they  cannot  refiite 
them,  to  fink  them,  at  leaft,  in  eternal  filence  and  obli- 
vion. Truths,  which  are  pemicioas  to  fociety,  if  any 
fuch  there  be,  will  yield  to  errors,  which  are  {alutary 
^nd  advantageous. 

fiut  >i1iat  philofophical  truths  can  be  more  advanta- 
geous to  fociety,  than  thofe  here  delivered,  which  re- 
prefent  virtue  in  all  her  genuine  and  moft  engaging 
charms,  and  make  us  approach  her  with  eafe,  fami- 
liarity, and  affedion  ?  The  difmal  drefs  falls  off,  with 
which  many  divines,  and  fome  philofophers  had  covered 
her ;  and  nothing  appears  but  gendenefs,  humanity,  be- 
neficence, affability ;  nay  even,  at  proper  intervals,  play, 
frolic,  and  gaiety.  She  talks  not  of  ufeleis  aufterities 
and  rigours,  fullering  and  (elf-denial.  She  declares,  that 
her  fole  purpofe  is,  to  make  her  votaries  and  all  man- 
kind, during  every  inftant  of  their  exiftence,  if  poffible^ 
cheerful  and  happy ;  nor  does  th%  ever  willingly  part 
with  any  pleafure  but  in  hopes  of  ample  compenfatiofi 
in  fome  other  period  of  their  lives/  The  folc  trouble 
which  (he  demands  is  that  of  juft  calculation,  and  a  fteady 
preference  of  the  greater  happinefs.  And  if  any  aufterd 
pretenders  approach  her,  enemies  to  joy  and  pleafure^  ttit 
either  reje£b  them  as  hjrpocrites  and  deceivers ;  pr  if  fhe 
admits  them  in  her  train,  they  are  ranked,  however^ 
among  the  leaft  favoured  of  her  votaries. 

And,  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  exprc(Eon,  what 
hopes  can  we  ever  have  of  engaging  mankind  to  a 
pradice,  which  we  confefs  full  of  aufterity  and  rigour  I 
Or  what  theory  of  morality  can  ever  ferve  any  ufeful " 
purpofe,  unlefs  it  can  (bow,  by  a  particular  detail,  that 
all  the  duties,  which  it  recommends,  are  alfo  the  true 
intereft  of  each  individual  ?  The  peculiar  advantage  of 
the  foregoing  fyftem,  feems  to  be,  that  k  furniibes  pro- 
per mediums  for  that  purpofe. 

Vol,  11.  A  a        ^  That 
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That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  ufefulox  agrtr-^, 
able  to  the  perlon  ppffeffed  of  them,  are  defireable  in  a 
view  to  felf-intereft,  it  would  furely  be  fuperfluous  to 
prove.  Moralifts,  indeed j  may  fpare  themfdves  all  the 
pains,  which  they  often  take  in  recommending  thefe 
duties.  To  what  purpofe  colleft  arguments  to  evince, 
fhat  temperance  is  advantageous,  and  the  exceffes  of 
pleafure  hurtful  ?  When  it  appears,  that  thefe  exceffes 
are  only  denominated  fuch,  becaufe  they  are  hurtful ;  and 
that,  if  the  unlimite4  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  for  inftance, 
no  more  impaired  health  or  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
body  than  the  ufe  of  air  or  water,  it  would  not  be  a  whit 
more  vicious  or  blameable. 

It  feems  equally  fuperfluous  to  prove^  tbat  the  compa^ 
nionable  virtues  of  good  manners  ind  wit,  decency  and 
gcnteelnefs,  are  more,  defirablp  than  the  contrary  quali- 
ties. Vanity  alone,  without  other  confiderations,  is  a 
fufficient  motive  to  make  u$  wifh  the  poileflion  of  thefe 
accomplifhments.  No  man  was  ever  willingly  deficient 
in  this  particular.  'All  our  failures  here  proceed  from 
bad  education,  want  of  capacity,  or  a  perverfe  and  un- 
pliable  difpbfition.  Would  you  have  your  company  co- 
veted, admired,  followed  ;  rather  than  hated,  dcfpifed^ 
avoided  ?  Can  any  one  ferioufly  deliberate  in  the  cafe  ? 
As  no  enjoyment  is  fmcere,  without  fomc  reference  to. 
company  and  fociety ;  fo  no  fociety  can  be  agreeable  o^ 
even  tolerable,  where  a  man  feels  his  prefence  unwel- 
come, and  difcovers  all  around  him  fymptoms  of  difguft 
and  averfion. 

But  why,  in  the  greater  fociety  or  confederacy  of  man- 
kind, fliould  not  the  cafe  be  the  fame  as  in  particular 
'  clubs  and  companies  ?  Why  is  it  more  doubtful,  that  the 
enlarged  virtues  of  humanity,  generofity,  beneficence,, 
are  defirable  with  a  vfew  to  happinefs  and  felf-intereft, 
than  the  limited  endowments  of  ingenuity  and  politenefs  ? 
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Are  we  appijehenf^ye,  left  thofe  focial  affc^ons  inter- 
fere, in  a  greater  and  more  immediate  degree  than  zny 
other  purfuits,  with  private  utility,  and  cannot  be  gra- 
tified,  wi|;hout  feme  important  facrifices  of  horioui:  and 
advantage  ?  If  fo,  we  are  but  ill  bftrufted  in  the  nature 
of  the  human  paffions,  and  are  more  influenced  by  vei^- 
bal  diilinAions  than  by  real  differences. 

'  Whatever  contradiAion  may  vulgarly  be  fuppofed  be- 
twixt ihefilfifl)  and  foctel  fentiments  or  difpofitions,  they 
are  really  no  more  oppofite  than  felfiih  and  ambitious^ 
fblfifh.and  revengeful,  felfiih  and  vain.  'Tis  requifite» 
that  there  be  an  original  prope^fity  of  fome  kind,  in 
order  to  be  a  bafis  to  felf-love,  by  giving  a  relifh  to  the 
objecSs  of  its  purfuit ;  and  none  more  fit  for  this  purpofe 
than  benevolence  or  humanity.  The  goods  of  fortune 
^  ire  fpent  in  one  gratification  or  other  :  The  mifer,  who 
accumulates  his  annual  income,  and  lends  It  out  at  inte- 
reft,  has  really  fpent  it  in  the  gratification  of  his  avarice. 
And  it  would  be  diflScult  to  fhow,  why  a  man  is  more  a 
lofer  by  a  generous  aiiion,  than  by  any  other  method  of 
expence ;  ifincc  the  utmoft  which  he  can  attain,  by  the 
ihoft  elaborate  felfifhnefs,  is  the  indulgence  of  fome  af- 
leftiop* 

Now  if  life,  without  paffiqn,  muft  be  altogether  infi- 
pid  ^nd  tirefome ;  let  a  man  fuppofe  that  he  has  full  power 
9f  modelling  his  own  difpofition,  and  let  him  deliber/ate 
what  appetite  or  defire  he  would  choofe  for  the  founda^ 
tioa  of  his  happii^efs  and  enjoyment.  Every  afFedion^ 
he  would  obferve,  when  gratified  by  fuccefs,  gives  a  fa^ 
ti$fa£lion  proportioned  to  its  force  and  violence;  but  be- 
jBdes  this  advantage,  common  to  all,  the  immediate  feel* 
log  of  benevolence  and  friendfhip,  humanity  and  kind- 
lie^^s  fweet,  fmooth,  tender^  and  agreeable,  independent 
pf  all  forturiQ  and  accidents.  Thefe  virtues  arc  befides 
?ttenJfe|^^with  a  pleafing  confcioufnefs.  or  remembrance, 
and  Keep  us  in  humdur  with  ourKelves^as^^Ur^^-.otbers } 
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while  wc  retain  the  agreeable  refieftion  of  havitig  doiie^ 
our  part  towards  mankind  and  fociety.  And  though  alt 
men  (how  a  jealonfy  of  our  fuccefe  in  the  purfuits  of 
avarice  and  ambition ;  yet  are  we  almoft  fure  of  their 
good-will  and  good-wifhes,  fo  long  as  we  perfevere  in 
the  paths  of  virtue,  and  employ  ourfelves  in  the  execu* 
tion  of  generous  plans  and  purpofes^  What  other  paC- 
flon  is  there  where  we  Avail  find  fo  many  advalitage^ 
united  ;  ztk  agreeabfe  fentiment,  a  pleafing  confcioufndsy 
a  good  reputation  ?  But  of  thefe  truths,  we  hfey  obfervey 
jfien  are,  pf  tbemfelves,  pretty  much  cotivineed ;  nor  are 
they  deficient  in  their  duty  to  fociety,  becaiif^  they  ^^oitld 
not  wifli  to  be  generous,  friendly,  and  humane^  but  be*- 
caufe  they  do  not  feel  themfelves  fuch. 

.'Treating  vice  with  the  greateft  candour,  and  inakmgp 
it  all  pofliblc  conceffions,  we  muft  acknowledge,  that 
there  is  not>  in  any  inftance,  the  fmalleft  pretext  for  giv- 
ing it  the  preference  above  virtue,  with  a;  view  to  felf- 
iritcxeftj  except,  perhaps,  in  the  cafe  ofjuftke,  where 
a  man,  taking  things  hi  a  cert^n  li^ht,  may  often  feem 
t»be  ^  loicr  4>y  his  integrity.  An^'  though  it  is  allowed, 
that,  without  a  regard  to  property,  no  fociety  could  Aib- 
fift ;  yet,  accoj^ding  to  the  imperfedl  way  in  which  hu- 
man affairs  aite  conduded>  a  fehfible  ItnUVc^  nvpai^ular 
incidents,  may  think j  that  an  aft  of  iiiiquify  or  infidelitji 
wiiiihake  a  confuleraMe  ad^tkm  to  his  forttme,  without 
caufing  any  conftderable  bjpestch  in  the  tbtM  union  and 
confederacy^  That  hofif/iy  is  tht  heft  p&H^^  l«ay  be  a  goo* 
general  rule ;  but  is  liable  to  vhamy  exce^tioiis  t  Ahd  ht,, 
it  ttay,  perhaps,  be  judged,  conduds  hiflifelf  I^Mi  iMft 
wifdom,  who  obfervss  the  general  rule,  and  IsdM  adva^ 
tage  of  all  the  exceptions. 

I  muft  confefs,  that  if  a  man  thhiks,  that  th«a  realbn- 
ing  much  requires  an  ahfwer,  it  will  be  a  little  3imcul(f 
to  find  any,  which  will  to  bim  appear  fatisfaftoiy  an'iX 
Convincing/  '  If  Bis  heart  rebels  not  agaioftfuch  perni* 
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cious  maxims,  if  he  feels  no  relu£bnce  to  the  thoughts 
of  viUany  or  bafenefs,  be  has  indeed  loft  a  confiderable 
motive  to  virtue ;  and  we  may  exped,  that  his  praAicc 
will  be  anfwerable  to  his  (peculation.  But  in  all  inge- 
nuous nature,  the  antipathy  to  treachery  and  roguery  is 
too  flrong  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  views  of  profit 
or  pecuniaiy  advantage.  Inward  peace^of  mind,  con- 
fciouihefs  of  integrity,  a  fatisfai&ory  view  of  our  own 
condud  i  tb^fe  are  circumftances  very  requifite  to  happi- 
nefs,  and  will  be  qherifhed  and  cultivated  by  every  honeft 
man,  who  feels  the  importance  of  tbcm* 

Such  a  one  has,  befides  the  frequenH  fattsfa^on  of 
feeing  knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunj^ing  and  abi- 
lity, betrayed  by  ^eir  own  maxims  ;  and  while  they  pur- 
pofe  to  cli^at  with  moderation  and  fecrecy,  a  temptin|; 
incident  occurs,  nature  is  frail,  and  they  give  into  thr 
fnare ;  whence  they  can  never  extricate  themfelyes,  with*- 
out  a  total  lofs  of  reputation,  and  the  forfeiture  of  alt 
future  tfuft  and  confidence  with  mankind. 

But  were  they  ever  fo  fccret  and  fuccefsful,  the  hone$ 
man,  if  he  has  any  tinf^ure  of  philofophy,  or  even  Corh* 
mon  obiervation  and  reflei^ion,  will  difcover  that  they 
themfelves  are,  in  theejid,  the  greate^  dupes,  and  have 
iacrificed  the  invaluable  enjoyment  of  a  chara^lert  witli 
themfelves  at  leaft,  for  the  acquifitlon  of  wonhl^  toys 
and  gewgaws.  How  littlt  is  requifitc  to  fupply  the  tie* 
fejjittes  of  nature  ?  And  in  a  view  to  pUafure^  what  com.^ 
parifon  between  the  unbought  fatisfadioi^e  of  converfa* 
tion,  fociety,  ftudy,  even  health  and  the  common  beau* 
ties  of  nature,  but  above  all  the  peaceful  reflection  on 
one's  own  condufl: :  What  coroparifonj  I  fay,  bctwcej^ 
thcfe,  and  the  feveriflv  empty  amufements  of  luxury  and 
expence  ?  Thefe  natural  pleafures,  indeed,  are  really 
without  price  j  both  becaufe  they  are  below  all  price  in 
fbe|r  ^tt^inmrpt,  and  above  it  in  their  enjoyment. 

A  J^  3  A  P  P  E  Nr 
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IF  the  foregoing  hypothefis  be  received,  it  will  now  be 
eafy  for  us  to  detewnine  the  queftion  firft  ftarted  *, 
cpncerning  the  general  principles  of  morals ;  and  tho* 
we  poftponed  the  decifion  of  that  queftion,  left  it  Ihould 
then  involve  us  in  intricate  fpeculations,  which  are  unfit 
for*  moral  difcourfes,  we  may  refume  it  at  prefent,  and 
examine  how  far  either  reafon  or  fentiment  enters  into  all 
determinations  of  pfaife  or  cenfurc. 

Otie  principal  foundation  of  moral  praife  being  fup- 
pofed  to  lie  in  the  uftfulnefs  of  any  quality  or  aSion ; 
'£is  evident,  that  reafon  muft  enter  for  a  confiderable  fharc 
in  all  determinations  of  this  kind;  fince  nothing  but 
that  faculty  can  inftrufl:  us  in  the  tendency  of  qualities 
and  aftions,  and  pbint  out  their  beneficial  confcquenccs 
to  fociety  and  to  their  pofleflbts.  In  many  cafes,  this  is 
an  affair  liable  to  great  controverfy :  Doubts  may  arife  ; 
oppofite  interefts  may  occur ;  and  a  preference  muft  be 
given  to  one  fide,  from  very  nice  views,  and  a  (mail 
overballahce  of  utility.  This  is  particulaJ^ly  remarkable 
in  queftions  with  regard  to  juftice  ;  as  is,  indeed,  natu- 
ral tofuppofcj  from  thatfpecies  of  utility,  which  attends 
this  virtue  f-  Were  every  fingle  inftance  of  juftice,  like 
that  of  benevolence,  ufeful  to  fociety;  this  would  be  a  ^ 
n^orc  fimple  ftate  of  the  cafe,  and  feldom  liabk  to  gneat 
^    •      ■  * 

•  Se£t.  J.  t  ^«  Appfen4ix  II. 
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controverfy.  But  as  fingle  inftances  of  juftice  tfe  crftea 
periiicious  in  their  firft  and  immediate  tendency,  znd  as 
the  advantage  to  fociety  refults  only  from  the  crf>fervanc€ 
of  the  general  rule,  and  from  the  concurrence  and  com- 
bination of  feveral  perfons  in  th^  fame  equitable  c^n- 
dud  i  the  cafe  here  becomes  more  intricate  and  involved* 
The  various  circum((ances  of  fociety  j  the  various  con- 
sequences of  any  pradice  ;  the  various  interefts,  which 
may  be  propofed :  Theie,  on  numy  occiAons,  are  doubt* 
ful,  and  fubjedl  to  great  difcuffion  and  enquiry.  The 
ob}e£l  of  n^uDicipal  laws  is  to  fix  all  the  queftipns  witia 
regard  tojuft'xe:  The  debates  of  civilians  j  the  reflec- 
tions of  politicians ;  the  precedents  of  hiftpr^ies  and  pub- 
lic records,  are  all  diie<3:ed  to  the  fame  puvpofe.  And 
a  very  accurate  re^fon  or  judgment  is  often  requifite>  to 
gjvG  the  true  4e.termi nation,  amidft  fuch  intricate  douhtB 
arifing  from  obfcure  or  oppcJite  utilities. 

But  though  reafon,  when  &lly  affiled  and  improved^ 
be  (ufficient  toinftru^  us  in  the  pernicious  or  u(eful  te^- 
d^ncics  of  qualiUcs  and  actions  v  it  is  not  ^9nc  fu^dent 
to  produce  auy  moral  blame  or  aj>probation.  Utility  is 
cfijy  a  tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  ^ere  the  enc( 
t^Ully  indifferent  to  u$,  we  ihpuld  ffel  th^  fame  indji^r- 
f^r^oce  towardjs  the  means.  'Tis  requi£te  d.  fintinunt 
ihould  here  difpky  itfelf,  in  order  to  give  a;  prefe^n^ce  to 
tl^e  ufeful  above  th^  pernicipi^s  tc;nd.e9cie$.  This  feou- 
ment  can  be  no  other  t^^  a  feeling^  for  the  h^ppincfs  of 
mankind,  smd  v^  rcfeQtment  of  their  mifery  ;  fince  tbef^ 
ace  the  different  ends,  which  virtue  and  vice  b?.ve  a  ten* 
dency  to  promote.  Here,  therefore,  reafin  Uifirudis  ^^ 
io  the  feveral  tendencies  of  aflipns,  and  humanity  n^ake^ 
a  dlftia£Uon  in  favour  of  thof<p,  wbiich  are  ufefiil  and  her 
iveficialb 

Tbi«  partition  between  the  faculties  of  nRde^ftanding 
and  fentjyqaent)  ]ji  all  moral  <leciiions,  feems  ci^ajr  from 
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^^  pitce^ing  faypotheiis^  But  I  fliall  fuppofe  that  hy 
potheiis  £dfe:  It  will  thc^i  be  requifite  to  look  out  for 
fome  other  theory,  that  may  be  i^dsfadtory;  and  Tdam 
venture  to  afEcin>  that  none  fuchwill  ever  be  found,  fa 
long  as  we  fuppofe  reafgn  to  be  the  fole  fource  of  mojrals.^ 
To  prove  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  weigh  the  five  follow 
ing  confiderations. 

I.  /Tis  eafy  for  a  falfc  hypothefis  to  raaintaia  fqm^ 
appearance  of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wholly  in  generals, 
makes  ufe  of  undefined  tenns^  and  employs  comparifon?, 
inftead  of  ijiftances.  This  is  particuhurly  repiarkab^  in 
that  philoibphy,  which:  afcribes  the  dtfcernfncajt  of  all 
moral  diftin&ioiis  to  reafon  alQne,^  without  the  copcur* 
rence  of  fcntimwit.  'Tis  impoffible,  in  ^y  p^i^uJar 
inftance,  that  tbi3  hypothefis  can  fo  much  as  be  render* 
ed  intelligible ;  whatever  ^cious  figure  it  may  make  ia 
general  declan^'ationa  and  difcoutfcs..  Examine  the  crime 
of  ingratitude^  for  ij^iftanc^j  vf^qli  h^pk^c^,  W^jrevfx 
WG  obferve  good-will,  C3cprcff<?d  an^  known,  together 
with  goodo^ces  performed,  pn  the  one  fidf,  andare^* 
t^rn  of  ill- wiU  or  indifferent,  with  ill-ofices  or  nc^eA 
en  the  other :  Anatomize  ^11  t^fe  ciTCj^ftances,  and 
pcamine,  >y  your  realipn  4one,  in  what  confifts  the 
demerit  or  blame :  You  nev^  will  come  to  any  ifSx  op 
conclufion. 

Reafon  judge?  either  of  mattir  o/fia  or  of.  rfiattons. 
Enquire  then, /(y?,  where  is  Upat  flatter  of  faft,  whicH 
we  h^re  call  mwj  point  it  out  i  determine  the  time  of 
its  exiftence ;  defcribe  its  effencc  or  nature;  explain  the 
fenfe  or  faculty,  to  which  it  difcovers  itfclf.  It  rcfidea 
in  the  mind  of  the  perfon,  who  is  ungrateful.  Her  muft^ 
therefore,  feel  it,  and  be  confcious  of  it.  5u{  nothing 
is  there,  except  the  paffion  of  ill-will  or  abfolwte  indif- 
^rence.  You  cannot  fay,  that  tfeefe,  of  thcj^fplves,  al-. 
yfm^  ^d  W  af  1  cLi^cmniknce^  Ve  crimes.  Ho ;  They  are 
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cnfy  crimes,  when  direrEled  towards  perfons,  Who  have" 
before  exprefled  artd  difplayed  good  will  towards  us. 
Cohfeqiiently,  we  may  infer^  that  the  crime  of  ingrati-. 
tudc  hj  not  any  particular  individual  ^j^;  butarifcs  from 
a  complrcation  of  circumftances,  which,  being  prefenteA 
tO'the^^pcAator,  excites  ri\B  fekfimeni  of  blaih?,  by  the 
particular  ftruflurc  and  fabric  of  his  mitiA. 

*  -This  reprefehfation,  yoif-  fay,*  is  falfe.  Crime,  indeed, 
confifts  not  in  a  partfculaf /tf^,  of  whbfe  reality  we  are' 
affiirfed  by' rf^/z :  Bijt  it  Cortfifts  m  certain  pw^r^/  rela- 
ti$nsy  difco^^red  by  reafon,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  dif- 
coveri  by  reafon,  the*' truths  of  geometry  or  algebra.^ 
But  »'what  are 'the  relations,  I  a(k,  of  which  you  here 
talk  ?  Inithc  cafe  ftated  above,'!  fee  firft  good-will  and* 
good^fiiiges- in  one  perfori  ;  then  ill-will  and  ill-offices 
in  the  other.  •  Between  thefe,  there  is  the  relation  of 
eantrarktp  Does  ^ the  crime  confift  in  that  relation?' 
ButfiXppfbfe  a  perfbn  bore  The  ill-will  or  didtft^  ill-offices; 
and  I^  in  return,  were  indilFcrent  towair<fs  him,  or  did 
him  "^gdod -offices  :  Here  is  the  fame-  reliticHi  of  contra- 
riety^ land  yet  my  condud  is  often  hrghly  laudable. 
Twift  and  tutti  thir  matter,  as  much  as  you  will,  yoii 
cao  never  reft  the  morality  on  relation  5  but  rauft  have 
recowrfe  tQ*the:diedfU)n§  of  fentimem. 

When  'tis  affirmed,  that  two  and  three  are  equal  to 
the  half  of  ten ;  this  relatFon  of  equality,  1  underftand 
perfeAly.  I  conceive,  tfikt- if  ten  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  one  has  as* 'many  units  as  the  other;  and 
if  any  of  thefe  parts  be  compared  to  two  added  to  three, 
it  will  contain  as  many  units  as  that  Compound  number. 
But  when  you  draw  'thence  a  comparifon  to  moral  re- 
lations, I  own  th^t  I  am  altogether  at  a  lofs  to  under- 
ftand you*  A  moral  a6lion,  a  crime,  fiich  as  ingrati- 
tude, is  •  comphcated  objed.  Does  the  morality  confift* 
in  the  relation  of  its  parts  id  each  othei*.     How  ?     After 
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what  manner?  Spcdfy.^^  relation  ;  Be  mote  particjujar 
and  cxpjiqtein  your^Eopofitian*;  axid  you  will  eafily 
fcctheir  falftood.     .     : 

No^'fay  you,  the  morality  confifti  in  the  relation  of 
aSions  $0  the  rule  of* right';  and  they  are  denominated 
good  or  ill,  according  as  they  agree  or  difagree  with  in' 
What  then  is  this  rule  of  right  ?  In  what  does  it  confift? 
How  is  it  determined  ?  By  reafon,  you^l  /ay,  which  exa- 
mines the  moral  relations  of  aflions.  So  that  moral  rela- 
tions ^re  determined  by  the  comparifon  of  aSions  to  a 
ri^le.  And  that  rule  jis  determined  by  confidering  the  mo- 
ral relations  of  objeSs,     Is  hot  this  fine  reafoning  ? 

All  this  is  meuphyfxps,  you  cry :  That  is  enough  :^ 
There  needs  nothing  more  to  give  a  ftrong  prefumption 
of  fiilflioo4.  Yes,  reply  I :  Her?  are  metaphyfics  furely : 
But  they  are  all  on  your  fide,  who  advance  an  abftrufe 
bypotheifis,  which  can ,  never  be  made  intelligible,  nor 
quadrate  with  any  particular  inftance  or  illuftration.  The 
liyppthefis  which  we  embrace  Js  plain.  It  maintains^ 
that  morality  is^  determined  by  fentiment.  It  defines  vir- 
tue to.  be,  vihatevir  tneraal  a£ikn  or  quality  gives  to  a^ec^ 
iaior  the  plea/mg  fentiment  of  approbation  \  and  vice  the 
contrary.  We  then  procecKl  to  examine  a  plain  ipatter 
of  faft,  viZf  what  aflions  have  this  influence  :  We  con- 
iidjsr  all  the  circumftances,  in  which  thefe  actions  agree : 
And  froqi  thej;u:e  ^^ideavour  to  extrail  f6roe  genersd  ob- 
ferv^ipn$  wi|h  regard  to  thefe  fen^iqi^ents.  If  you  call 
this  metaphyfics,  ^d  find  any  thing  abftr^fe  i^ere,  you 
lj,q^d  only  5:o^pclude,  tbsit  your  turn  of  nji^nd  is  not  fuited 
to  th^  mopl  fciences. 

IL  When  a  man^  at  any  thne,  deliberates  concerning 
hii  own  conduft,  (as,^  whether  he  had  better,  in  a  par- 
ticular emergence,  afiift  a  brother  or  a  benefador)  he 
muft  \coii^er  thefe  feparate  relations^  with  all  the  cir^ 
pumftances  and  fituations  of  the  perfons,  in  order  to  dcr 
6  tfrmine 
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termiiie  die  fuperior  du^  and  oUig^uioii :  And  in  drder  to 
determine  the  {V(^)artii)n  o£  lin^  ifiai^r  triangle,  'tis  nc- 
ceflary  to  examine  the  nature  of  that  figure,  and  the  i«* 
Ijl^ipns,  wblqh  its  feveral  par$s  be^r  to  tzf;\x  otb^T*  3ut 
fotwitbftandinj;  this  appc^iDgfimiUri^y  in  the  two  <;aies, 
diereis,  at  the  bottom,  an  extreme  difTcrcncc  between 
l^enu  A  fpeculative  reafoner  concerning  triangles  or 
circles  confidcrs  the  C^veral  known  and  given  relations  of 
the  parts  of  thefc  figures ;  and  from  thepce  infers  fome 
unknown  relation,  which  is  dependent  on  the  former. 
But  in  moral  deliberations,  we  muft  be  acquainted,  be- 
fore-hand,  with  all  the  objefls,  and  all  their  irelations  to 
each  other ;  and  from  a  comparifon  of  the  whole^  fix 
our  choice  or  approbation.  No  titvr  faft  to  be  afcer- 
tained :  No  new  relation  to  be  difcovered.  All  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe  arefiippoftd  to  be  kid  before 
tis,  ere  we  can  fix  any  fentence  of  blame  or  probation, 
if  any  material  circumftance  be  yet  unknown  or  doubt-* 
ful,  we  muft  firft  employ  our  enquiry  or  intelledlual  hf 
cukies  to  affure  us  of  it;  and  muft  fufpcnd  for  a  time 
all  moral  decifion  or  fentimcnt.  While  we  are  ign©- 
rant,  whether  a  man  was  aggrenor  or  not,  how  cjin  we 
determine  whether  the  perfon,  who  killed  him,  be  cri- 
minaK)r  innocent  f  But  after  every  circumftance,  every 
relation  is  known,  the  underftanding  has  no  fertfaer  room 
to  operate,  nor  any  objeft,  00.  which  it  could  employ 
itfelf.  The  approbation  or  blam^,  which  then  enfues, 
cannot  be  the  work  of  the  judgment,  but  of  the  heart; 
and  is  not  a  fpeculative  propofition  or  affirmadon,  but  an 
aftive  feeling  or  fentiment.  In  the  diflqurfitions  of  the 
underftanding,  from  known  circumftances  and  relations, 
ytt  infer  fome  new  and  unknown.  ,  In 'moral  decifions, 
aB  lihe  circumftances  and  Delations  muft  be  antecedently 
known ;  andihc  mind,,  froin  the  contemplation  of  the 
whok,  ieels  foone  new  impreffion  of  afttAion  or  difgu^ 
ffteem  or  cpnten^pt,  approbation  or  blames 
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Hence  the  great  4iEktencc  beCiireen  a  miflake  of,  fa^ 
nd  ofie  tf  rigif;  ahd  hence  the  re^foli^  why  tbb  dne  19 
HoOMotitf  trkAnAunA  not  the  ethers  When  CEdipu9 
killed  LaiUs,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  rehition,  and  from 
circumftances,  inno<ient  and  involuntary,  formed  erro-^ 
neous  opinions  concerning  the  aAion  which  he  com- 
mitted. Bat  when  Nero  killed  Acrxppina^  all  the 
relations  between  himielf  and  the  perfon,  and  all  the 
circumftances  of  the  fa£t  were  antecedently  known  to 
him^:  But  the  motive  of  revenge,  or  fear  or  intercft,  pre- 
vailed in  bis  favage  heart  over  the  fentiments  of  duty  and 
bunfianity-  And  when  we  exprefs  that  detefbtion  againft 
himj  to  which  he,  hioiielf,  in  a  little  time^  became  in* 
(enable;  'tis  not^'  that  we  &e  any  relations^  of  which 
he  was  ignorant,  but  that,  from  the  rectitude  of  our 
difpofition,  we  feel  fentiments,  againft  which  he  was 
hardened,  from  flattery  and  a  long  perfeverance  iii  the 
ihoft  enormous  crimes.  In  thefe  fentiments,  then^  not 
in  a  difcovery  of  relations  of  any  kind,  do  all  moral 
determinations  conftft.  Before  we  can  pretend  to  form 
any  decifion  of  this  kind,  every  thing  muft  be  known 
and  afcertained  on  the  fide  of  the  obje<S  or  adlion.  No- 
thing remains  but  to  feel,  on  our  part,  fome  fentiment 
of  blame  or  approbation  j  whence  we  pronounce  the 
a£tion  criminal  or  virtuous. 

IIL  This  do^ine  wSl  become  ftill  more  evident,  if 
we  compare  moral  beauty  with  natur^,  to  which,  in 
many  particulars,^  it  bears  fo  near  a  re&mblance.  'Tia 
on  the  proportion,  relattioay  and  pofitioil  of  parts,  thiit 
all  natural  beauty  depends;  but  it  would  be  abfurd  thence 
to  infer,  that  the  perception  of  beauty,  like  that  of 
truth  in  geometrical  problems,  conAfts  wholly  in  the 
|>erception  of  relation^,  and  was  performed  entirely  by 
the  underftanding  or  intelledlual  faculties.  I^  all  the 
fciences,  our  mind,  from  the  known  relations,  invefti- 
4  gates 
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gates  the  unknown :  Bnt  in  all  dccifions  of  tafteof  jtt- 
temal  beauty,  all  the  relations  irfc  before-hand  obvibus 
to  the  eye ;  and  ^e  thence  proceed  to  feel  a  fefi&tatitnt  of 
complacency  or  difguft,  ^tcordirtjg  to  thfe  natiireTof  the 
objeft,  and  difpofition  of  oar  organs* 

Euclid  has  fully  cxplainea  all  the  qualities  of  the  circle ;  ' 
but  has  not,  in  any  propofition,  faid  aword  of  its  beauty. 
The  reafon  is  evident.  The  beauty  is  not  a  quality  of 
the  circle.  It  lies  not  in  any  part  of  the  line,  whofc 
parts  are  equally  diftant  from  a  common  center.  It  is 
only  the  efFeft,  which  that  figure  operates  upon  the 
mind,  whofe  peculiar  fabric  or  ftru£lure  renders  it  fuf- 
ceptible  of  fuch  fentiments.  In  vain  would  you  look 
for  it  in  the  circle,  or  feek  it,  either  by  your  fenfes  or 
by  mathematical  reafonings,  in  all  the  properties  of  that 
figure. 

,  Attend  to  Palladio  and  Perrault,  while  they 
explain  all  the  parts  and  proportions  of  a  pillar:  They 
talk  of  the  cornice  and  freeze  and  bafe  and  entablature 
and  flxaft  and  architrave  ;  and  give  the  defcription  and 
pofition  of  each  of  thefe  members.  But  fhould  you  afk 
the  defcription  and  pofition  of  its  beauty,  they  would 
readily  reply,  that  the  beauty  is  not  in  any  of  the  parts 
or  members  of  a  pillar,  but  refults  from  the  whole,  when 
that  complicated  figure  is  prefented  to  an  intelligent  mind, 
fufccptible  of  thoie  finer  fenfations.  'Till  fuch  a  fpec- 
tator  appear,  there  is  nothing  but  a  figure  of  fuch  par- 
ticular dimenfions  and  proportions :  Frofti  his  fentiments 
alone  arife  its  elegance  and  beauty. 

Again  ;  attend  to  CigERO,  while  he  paints  the  crimes 
of  a  Verres  or  a  CATitiNE  ;  youmuft  acknowledge, 
that  the  moral  turpitude  refults,  in  the  fame  manner, 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  when  prefented  to 
a  being,  whofe  organs  have.fucK  a"  particular  ftrufture 
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and  formation.  The  orator  may  paint  rage,  infplcncc> 
barbarity  on  the  pne  fide  :  Meeknefs,  fufferancc,  forrow, 
innocence  on  the  other :  But  if  you  feel  np  indignation 
or  compaiSon  arife  in  you  from  this  complication  pf  cir- 
cumftances,  you  would  in  vain  aik  him,  in  what  confifts 
the  crime  or  villainy,  which  he  fo  vehemently  exclaims 
againft  ;  At  what  time,  or  on  what  fubjcft  it  firft  began 
to  exift  :  And  what  has  a  few  months  afterwards  become 
of  it,  when  every  difpofition  and  thought  of  all  the  a£ior8 
is  totally  altered,  or  annihilated.  No  fatisfadory  anfwer 
can  be  given  to  any  of  thefe  queftions,  upon  the  abftradt 
hypothefis  of  morals  j  ^nd  we  muft  at  laft  acknowledge, 
that  the  crime  or  immorality  is  no  particular  fa6t  or  re^ 
lation,  which  can  he  the  objeft  of  the  underftanding  : 
But  arifes  entirely  from  the  fentiment  of  difapprobation, 
which>  by  the  ftru£lure  of  human  nature,  we  unavoid- 
ably feel  on  the  apprehenfion  of  barbarity  or  treachery. 

IV,  Inanimate  objeds  may  bear  to  each  other  all  the 
fcime  relations,  which  we  obferve  in  moral  agents ;  tho* 
the  former  pan  never  be  the  obje<ft  of  love  or  hatred^ 
nor  are  confequently  fufccptible  of  merit  or  iniquity.  A 
young  tree,  which  over- tops  and  deftroys » its  parent, 
ftands  in  all  the  fame  relations  with  Nero,  when  he 
murdered  Agrippina  j  and  if  morality  confifted  in  any 
abftra£t  relations,  would,  no  doubt,  be  equally  cri- 
minal. 

V.  It  appears  evident,  that  the  ultimate  ends  of  hu- 
man adlions  can  never,  in  any  cafe,^  be  accounted  for  by 
reafoKj  but  recooimend  themfelves  entirely  to  the  fcjtti- 
ments  and  afFeilions  of  mankind,  without  any  depen- 
dance  on  the  intelledual  faculties.  Aflc  a  man,  why  he 
ufes  exercife  ;  he  will  anfwer,  kecaufe  he  defires  to  keep  hh 
health.  If  you;  then  enquire,  why  he  defires  healthy  he 
will  readily  reply,  bec^mfe  Jtcknefs  is  painfiit.  If  you  pufli 
your  enquiries  fartlier,  and  defire  a  rcafon,  wh  he  hates 
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fm»9  'tis  impoffibk  h6  can  ever  give  aiiy.  Thb  h  all 
ultimate  endj  and  is  never  rcfcrrdd  to  any  Other  ol^efi;. 

Perhaps,  to  yourfecond  queftion,  ivhy  he  dejires  healthy 
he  may  alfo  reply,  thJrt  Vw  necejfary  fir  the  exerdfe  of  hir 
iaUing.  If  y6u  aflc,  why  he  is  'Anxious  en  that  heady  he 
will  anfwer,  becaufe  he  dejires  to  get  money. "  If  you  de- 
mand JVhy  f  It  is  the  inftrumeht  of  fUajure^  fays  tre. 
And  beyond  this  it  is  an  abfurdity  to  aft  for  a  rcafon. 
*Tis  impoftble  there  can  be  a  progrefs  in  infinitum  j  and 
that  one  thing  can  always  be  a  reaibn>  why  another  is 
defired.  Something  muft  be  defirable  on  its  own  account, 
and  becaufe  of  its  immediate  accord  or  agreement  with 
human  fcntiment  and  affeflioh. 

Now  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  defirable  on  its  own 
account,  without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  imme- 
diate fatisfaSion  which  it  conveys  j  'tis  reqiiifitc  that 
there  (hould  be  fome  fentiment,  which  it* touches; 
fome  internal  tafte  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  pleafe  to 
cill  it,  which  diftinguiflies  moral  good  and  evti,  and 
which  embraces  the  one  and  rqefts  the  other. 

Thus  the  diftin£i  boundaries  and  offices  of  reafitn  and 
of  tajle  arc  cafily  afccrtained.  The  former  convcp  the 
knowledge  of  truth  and  falfhood :  The  latter  gives  the 
fcntiment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and  virtue.  The  ^ 
one  difcovers  objefls,  as  they  redly  ftand  in  nature, 
without  addition  or  diminution  :  The  other  has  a  pro* 
du£live  faculty,  and  gilding  or  ftaining  all  natural  ob« 
je^s  with  the  colours,  borrowed  from  internal  feUiti- 
m^Rt,  raifcs,  in  a  manner,  a  new  creation.  Reafbn, 
bt^  cool  and  difengaged,  is*  no  motive  to  afiion,  and 
direfils  only  the  impulfe  received  from  appetite  or  incli- 
nation, by  ifaowing  us  the  rneans  of  obtaining  happ^rtef!^ 
or  avoiding  mifery  :  Tafte,  as  it  gives  pifeaifure  or  pain, 
and  thereby  conftitutes  happinefs  of  mifery,  becomes  % 
motive  to  adion,  and  is  the  firft  fpring  or  impiilfc  to  de^ 
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fire  and  volition.  From  circumftances  and  relations, 
known  or  fuppofed,  the  former  leads  us  to  the  difcovery 
of  the  concealed  and  unknown  :  After  all  circumftances 
and  relations  are  laid  before  us,  the  latter  makes  us  feel 
from  the  whole  a  new  fentiment  of  blame  or  approba- 
tion. The  ftandard  of  the  one,  being  founded  on  the 
nature  of  things,  is  eternal  and  inflexible,  even  by  the 
will  of  the  fupreme  Being :  The  ftandard  of  the  other, 
arifing  from  the  internal  frame  and  conftitution  of  ani- 
mals, is  ultimately  derived  from  that  fupreme  Will,  which 
beftowed  on  each  being  its  peculiar  nature,  and  arranged 
the  feveral  clafles  and  orders  of  exiftence. 
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Some  farther   Consideh^ations   with   regard 
to  Justice. 


THE  intention  of  this  appendix  is  to  give  feme  more 
particular  explication  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
juftice,  and  to  mark  fome  dilFerences  between  it  and  the 
other  virtues. 

The  focial  virtues  of  humanity  and  benevolence  exert 
their  influence  immediately,  by  a  direft  tendency  or  in- 
ftinS,  which  keeps  chiefly  In  view  the  fimple  obje£l, 
moving  the  afFeflions,  and  comprehends  not  any  fchcmc 
or  fyftem,  nor  the  confequences  refulting  from  the  con- 
currence, imitation,  or  example  of  others.  A  parent 
flies  to  the  relief  of  his  child  j  tranfported  by  that  natu- 
ral fympathy,  which  aftuates  hhn,  and  which  aflFords 
no  leifure  to  refleft  on  the  fcntiments  or  condu£l:  of  the 
reft  of  mankind  in  like  circumftances.  A  generous  man 
embraces  cheerfully  an  opportunity  of  ferving  his  friend; 
becaufe  he  then  feels  himfelf  under  the  dominion  pf  the 
beneficent  afFefiions,  rof  is  he  concerned  whether  any 
other  perfon  in  the  univerfe  was  ever  hefore  actuated  by 
fuch  noble  motives,  or  will  ever  afterwards  prove  their 
influence.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  focial  paflSons  have  in 
view  a  fmgle  individual  objeft,  and  purfue  alone  the 
fafety  or  happinefs  of  the  perfon  loved  and  cfteemed. 
With  this  they  arc  fatisfied:  In  this,  they  acquiefce. 
B  hz  And 
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And  as  the  gocul  re£ultingrfrortv  findr  Jb<iaiiga:inflt«^tice,  19: 
in  itfdf,campl<»t^nd/.«n<ir«,  Jt.^^x^cic^kes  ^  rmorai 
icntitMV^tjpf  apppobaiioift,  TOtJ^puj^  a^jy^^^^ljw  on  far^ 

of  tbc^pltcijrf^n^  Of  jn^Ua^on^^f  the;<y^ 
focicty.^  On  the  contrary,  v^rcrc  the  generous  friend 
or  dlfifiteredea  patriot  to  ftan(3  albhc'  in  the'^riSfce  of 
beneficence ;  this  wbuM  rather  inliance  his  ^i\\it  in'ovtt 
.eyes,  and  join  the  praif<p  of  rarity  and  novelty  to  his 
other  more  exalted  merits.  \ 

The  c^fc  is  upt.the  feme  with  the  focjal  virtues  of 
juftice  and  fidelity.    T^iey  ar«  highly  oicfal,  or  indeed 
tabf«lvitcd)!  n^E^^acy  (0t)^:wc]l*be^ng  of  mismjf^^i  But 
the  bfn<^tf  jre(idting  frcpi  themt  is  not  the  opoi^i^ence 
of  cvirj?jinrfiyid»?d  fingj«  ft^;  bpt  arife  fron^  thewjiole 
fcheme  or  fyfiemt  €on<3^r^  in  by  the  whol^   Or  the 
greatc(^p?rt  of,  the  fpcie^y.     General  peace  and  order,  are 
the  attendants  of  juftjce  ox  a  gene;:al  abftinepce  from  the 
pofleiEons  of  others ;  But  a  particular  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular righj  of  one  individual   citizen  may  frequently, 
confidered  in  itfelf,  be  produflivp  of  perniqous  confe* 
quences.     The  refult  of  the  individual  ads  i^  here  often 
directly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  whole  fyfl^m  of  adions  ^ 
and   the  former  may  be  extremely  hurtful,  while  the 
latter  is,  to  the  highefl  degree,  advantageous*     Riches^ 
inherited  from  a  parent,  are,  in  a  bad  man's  hand,  the 
inftruments  of  mifchief.     The  right  of  fucceffion  may, 
in  one  inftance,  be  hurtful.     Its  benefit  arifcs  only  from 
the  obfervance  of  the  general   rule  3    and  'tis  fufficient,, 
if  compenfation  be  thefeby  niade  for  all  the  ills  and  in* 
conveniencies,  which  flow  from  particular  charaSers  and 
fituations. 

Cyrus,  young  and  unexperienced,  confidered  only 
the  individual  cafe  before  him,  and  refle£ted  on  its  limits 
ed  fitnefs  and  convenience,  when  he  affigned  the  long 

coat 
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Fartbir  ConJUerktioni  uith  regard  to  Juftia.     J7  j, 

coal  CO  thetattbdjf,  and  the  iliott  coat  to  tlie  odier  of 
jfitititer  f^.-  Hfe  gdVW-nbr  tnftn«ated*ihrbesiter  \  while 
he  ipoihted  out  more  ehl^i^dJ  ^fitf^9  sthd  cohfe^liences, 
and  iHfbfi^n^  h^  ptfpi!  of  the  g^A^^ 
jitcfcBky  to  fttpport  gin^al  J)i^e  arid  ordw  ili^fttcieiy; 

<  The  happinels  and  profperity  of  mankincj*  arifing  from 
th(f  fooia)  virtue?  of  beneyolejice  and  its  fubdivifions,  may 
be  compared  to  a  wall,  built  by  many  hands ;  which 
ftill  rifes  by  each  ftone,  that  is  headed  upon  it,  and  re- 
ceives encreafe  proportional  to  the  diligence  and  care  of 
each  worktnah.  The  faMe  hdppinet^,^  raifecl  by  the  fo- 
cial  virtue  of  juftice  and  its  fc^bdivifiond,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  buiidirig  of  aiyafulty  where  ^iaPdii^ividual 
ftone  urbiMy  ^F  itfelf,  fait  t^  t^  grouild  ;  nor  do^  the 
whole  ftbrie  fopport  itffiJf,  biit  by  the^utual  afdfomce 
and  cofuUflStion  of  its  correfponditig  pans.  ^ 

All  the  lawisof  nature,  which  regulate  property,  as 
well  as  all  civit  laws,  are  general,  and  regard  alone  fome 
eflintial'  ciYcumftinces  of  the' cafe,  without  takihginto 
confideratfon  the  charaders,  fituations  and  connexions 
pf  thb  periTon  coticernedi  of  any  particular  cbnfequences, 
which  may  refult  frottrt  the  determination  6f  thefe  laws, 
in  any  p^rtlcuhr  ^afe  which  offers.  They  deprive,  with- 
out fcruple,  a  beneficent  man  of  all  his  pofleffions,  if 
acquired  by miftalee,  withoiit  a  good  title ;  in  order  to 
beftow^th^ihi  on  aftififti  tnifer^  who  has^  already  heaped 
upVinuncwfe'  ftOtes  of  fiiperfluous  riches.  Public  utility 
r^tiireiJi,^tii^ptoperty  ihould  he  regulated  by  general 
inflexiUe  rules  rand  tho'  ]uch  rules  are  adopted  as  heft 
ferve  ^fanrtf  end  of  public  utility,  'tis  impoffiblc  for 
them  to  preveht  all  particular  hardfhips,  or  make  bene* 
iicial  confequences  refult  from  every  individual  cafe. 
'Tjs  fufficient,  if  the  whole  plan  or  fcheme  be  neceflary 
to  the  fupport  of  civil  fQciety,  and  if  the  ballance  of 
good,  in  the  main,  does  thereby  preponderate  much^^ 
B  b  3  above 
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ibort  Aat  of  ^ik  -  W^m  tht  Egeiiaal  Uwdof  j^Nt  »WH 
VcrfCy  tho^  plahncd  bfu  i|ifiQitfti  wtf(fei^  <^n»q$^^x$^^ 
2^1  cvii  or  inconvenience^  ip«^eiy  paxtkvhf  ^eli^iDA.  i) 

.  It  has  been  afflbrted  by  feme,  1«ilt^j«ft86e^^tfa^^«ftbW 
HUMAN  €<>;HV.E,NTIONt3r<Hl4pr^^c4ffh^ 
the  vdunttUy.  dwkey  confent^  or  opmlw^io^.  pf^^iiant 
kind.  If  by  tmroentim  be  bcjre.  jXfm^n^M^^^  dll»fei«^ 
is  the  moftiuiuil  fenfe  of  tbe;^  Wj^rd)^  notbingjcfn  Ipe  mo^ 
abfurd  than  tbis  po&ioa«  Th^  otij(ciya^e ,  qf  ^  j^j^flfuiip^ 
is  iitfelf  one  of  *hc  moft  qoiiri4Qmble  i^r^^^jjuftj^fij 
and  we  are  not  iitt?ely  hoHftd  to  kefp  our  y/^^f^,  b^q^i^ 
we  have  given  wr  Word  to  keep:k^  fiutilitby  OfiiWMh 
tk>n  be  ntealit  n  fenfe  of  Mmmbn  intcieft:;  .windt  fthfe 
etch  man  feels  in  his  ownbmaft,  wUcb ;1ie}rfe9iafkri(i 
his  feHowS)  and  which  carries  faini)  in  oontunasm^r^&ritii 
others,  into  a  general  plan  or  Cyftembof  aftions^icaidikh 
t^nds  to  public  utility;  it  mufir beowlled,i4iiat^^viDi|lafi 
fenfe,  juftice  arifes  from  human  conventions*:  F^q^ifit 
be  allowed  (what  is,  indeed,  evident)  thac^e^paitiqikr 
confequences  of  a  particukr  a^  o^  juftioe  ms^^bejhat- 
ful  to  the  public  a$  well  as  to  individuals ;  it  follows^ 
that  every  miain,  in  embracing  'tiiat  Ytrtue,  nii£tJiaye  anr 
eye  to  the  whole  plan  or  fyftem,  3(tid  kiiuft'^Scpedtbe  Cdn- 
qurrence  of  his  fellaws  in  the  fame  conduST  and  belia» 
itiour.  Did  aU  his  views  teoninate  i^i  the  confequcnces 
of  each  zQl  of  his  own^  his  benevolentc&widjhiia^aaityy 
as  well  as  his  felf-IOve,  might  <>ftfen  pttfcilbe^  to  Mtn 
meafMres  of  conduft  very  different  from  iflii^fe,  "ivhicb 
arc  agreeable  to  the  flri£fc  mles  of  jrightand  Ji^kev  ^   > 

Thus  two  men  pull  tfee  oars  o?  a  feoat.' by  tbfaraon 
convention,  for  common  intereft,  without  any  promife 
or  contract :  Thus  gold  and  filveir  are  made  the  mfeafurea 
of  exchange ;  ill  us  fpeech  and  i70t&^  ihd  togtiage  are 
fixed,  by  human  conveiition  and  agreement.  *'  WtiateVer 
is  advantageous  to  two  or  more  perfonsy  if  all  perform 
\  their 
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AAt  pm  i  ba/tJ^htttiaCos  aH^  a4«»t4age^  if  xm\y  one  per« 
ihrtny  tzii  $kfih  fi^Uft  110  adi^  prii^ple.    Tbervv  would 

'^  Thi-  wbrt^  natufali  U  cbiiifebrily  tikcn  hi  ib  maiy 
ftiYfis,  ^hfl  h  of  ^iUdi  a  loofe  fignifiauioii,  that  it  ieems 
|p  litftle  fkiifpcrfe  to  dHJsutci  Whether  jufticc  ht  natural  or 
hot.  If  '  felf^ldve,  if  benevolence  be  natural  to.  mmi  1 
if  realbh  and  forethought  be  alfe  nacoral ;  then  may  ths 
ikme  cplfliet  be  Jlppllcd  ro  jufticc,  order,  fidelity,  pro- 
perty^  fociety.  McnV  hfdhiatiDn,  their  ncceffitie»  lead 
themto  coiDbine;  their  undcrflanding  ^nd  experience 
tsHthem,  that  this  combtnation  is  impofTible^  where  each 
goTimm  himfelf  by  no  rul^,  and  pays  no  regard  to  the 
pofieffione  ^  of -^otfaers :  Atid  fxxmi  thefe  pailions  and  re* 
^flcfinDtiacaoii^oiiied,  fO"  foon  a$  we  obferve  like  paiHons 
^alid'ceflcfiioni^iftothet's^  the  fentimcnt  of  juftice,  thro* 
all  age^,  hat  in£&UibIy  and  certainly  had  place,  to  feme 
dfegceeor  ^ber,  in  every  individual  of  human  fpecl^s* 
i»fa  iagaciouato  anitnal,  what  necefTarily  arifes  from 

*  Tlliis^eeny  QOaeeniiigdie  or2gbof  pfopesty,  and  copfequenUy  of  ]\iC^^ 
jtice^  1%;  ii^^e  Aa'Hb  tHfi  Utut  wltk  that  hinted  at  and  adopted  by  Gro-* 
*T$v%t  **  H#fic  dUcimuiy  qtias  fuerit  caufa^  ob  ^uam  a  prlnueva  commu«» 
''  nione  rerum  primo  mobilluin^  deinde  &  immobilium  difceffum  eft :  nimi* 
"  rmn-^Qod  cuili  non  tontenti  hdmfnes  ▼cTci  fponte  nMtis,  antra  habitare, 
*«t  cdrfjUfs iutiltsdo  ttgd*}  atit  cortlcibat  arbonun  fcrarumve  pcllibus  veftito, 
«-  *'  vitiB  gemirejI^Mlfitiva  ddlegiflie&V  induftria  opus  fuir,  fuam  finguli  rebus 
/^  finguKsadbiberent :  Quo  minus  auteni  fru£tus  in  commune  confcrrcntur, 
<<  prlmiim  obftitit  locorum,  in  quas  homines  dirccflerunt,  diftantia,  deinde- 
"  juftitis  9s  amotls  defe^us,  p^  quern  ^ebat,  utnec  in  iaboit>  nee  in  con* 
"  fumtione  frisQuum,  qua?  debebat,  aequalitas  fervaretur.  Simul  difcimus, 
**  quomodo  rer  iri  proprietatem  Iverirttj  non  animi  aftu  folo,  nequc  enini 
'  **^  fctm  alu  potcrant,  qilid  alit  fuum  efle  >rcll«nt,  ut  co  abftincrent,  it  idem 
*•  v«He  pistes  poterant  j  fed  pa£!o  quodaoi  aut  expfcfib,  ut  per  divifionem^ 
«•  aut  tacito,  utpex  occupationcm.*'  Pejute  belli  &pacis.  Lib,  i.  cap.  s« 
^2.  art.  4*  &  5. 

B>b  +  *e 
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Ac^?«rrion  of  >p  iqtfBcafctal.^oitie%^ii»jf5i41^:1* 
cftcemcd  natural t*    '    ^:  .:r.  i..  i;. -i  b.:^  ;  2-^m-.^!  ••.  ? 

Among  all  ci#miKd;'niM^V  it^Ha^le^ifihci  ct>iiftant 
endeavour  to  remove  cvciy  thing '  arbitrary  ari3' partial 
from  the  dccific>h  of  property,  and  to  ffx  the  feiltence  of 
judges  by  fuch  general  mws  and  confideratjons^  i^s  may- 
ie  cgoal  to  every  mcmbcf  of  the  fbciety.  ^orbefides, 
that  nothing  could  be  n»6rc  dangerous  than  to  accufcom 
the  bench,  even  iri  thi^^  fti^eftinftance,  to  regard  pri- 
vate friondihip  or  enmity ;-  ^ds  certain,  thiarmen,  whep^ 
they  imagine,  that  there  was  ho  other  reafon  for  the  pre- 
ference of  their  adverfary  but  perfonal  favour,  are  apt  tp 
entertain  ,the  ftrongeft  iH-will  againft  th6  tnagi^ratcs  ahd 
j  udges.     Whett  nai u  al  rtafon,  therefore^  points  biit  ho 
fixed  view  of  public  utility,  by  which  a  controverfy  of 
property  can  be  decide^j  C^fipy,?  laws  a^c^q^^ift%Jif|cd  to 
fL^ply  .,jtts  place;,,  and  dise£t tbe^  pnoceditre:  of ^  dU^^com^ 
of  judicanife.     Where  chefe  ^too  fail,  as  dttkti  Khij^jk^, 
precedents  arc  called  for  j  and  a  forr|^i^j|^^9j^^^* 
given  itfelf  without  any  fu£licieat;r«aif>nit}liffil^i^6fAmd!i 
a  fufHcieot  reafon  for  a  new  dectfioa^^  olf  di^e&c^lawv  ^Tnd 
pre(;edents  be  wanting,  imperfed  ahd  tndirea  dtor'isdt 
brought  in  aid  ;  and  the  controverted  ca(b  W^gc^rf  un^ 
them,  by   analogical  reafonings  and  cjt^p^jy^p^i,^^^^ 
funilitudes,  and  correfpondencics,  which  ai^^^p^p^^re 
fanciful  than  real.     In  general,  it  may  fafely  be  aflftelp^ 

f  KaturaT  may  be  oppofed,  eitncr  to  whitij  u^uput^,^tf§ffl(fffouf,^^  mHi- 
fi.  tat.  In  tKe  two  former  fcnfes,  juflice  and  p^jpert]t4^J?#^fuibtedl3r  nan*- 
)rat.  But  as  ttiey  fuppofe  reafon,  forfthought,  4tflj||||t^^^^  fffifljiBion  wmi 
confederacy  among  men,  perhaps  that  epithet,  canii^t  ftf^f^-^a  thff'.  Uft 
fenfe,  ht  applied  to  thenv  Hsu},  m^n  ItTejl  wi^li^t;,^Eo^sQ^  3|ln|Kcsy  kad 
ncfer  been  known^  and  neithet  ju(lice  nor  ijijuftice  had^.  eyer.^t^^.  ffiot 
focietf  a^ong  buman  creatures,  had  been  impi>flit>le^  without  ra((b^^j^)d 
forethdagbt.  Inferior  ahim^ts>  thit  unite,  are  studed  b^  ini^nO>  whic^ 
fuppKei  the  place  of  reafon.    Bot  all  ^ele  difputes  are  merely  vertia^. 

that 
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^hn]v4iff^ev^h^^^\n^^^^  'ftom  all 

the  fciences ;  and  that  in  many  of  \xi  mccr  <{ill$ftions» 
tnerc  ca^i^p;  ^Jfopctly^;  bc,,6olf|^ta.be}ft^tlir  of,  fjjfhood 
on  either  iide.^  Jf  pae^ilfad^.^ingi^^  qaTe^nder  any 
forni^^^l,ay  or  |^eq^d|ipijijt,  ^^^^ni^^|l|dogy  or  com- 
parifon^  tl>e  opgqfi^  {Jc^dq*,  is   pptrataJoft  ^  find  an 

0^f^c,-9iniJogy.ptcon5{jar^n-K^:A94!  t^^^^ 

by ythc  judge  is  fpften.fqwdeAjqwrfD?i't^Cna0dt^ 

atiop  th^jp  01?  apy  foUdVgu^  Public* jutility  b  the 
general  .plye4l  of  ^)  fijQurtf  of  jijicjiqaturc  ;j  dltd  ihis  uxx- 
lity  toq^:e<J^ir,^?5l.a,ftab|^^^f.^i^  a^^  copitrovi^ljfieo :  But 
where  feverai  ruJe?,  nearly  eq^^naod  U»dife»«i|,  prc- 
fenr  themfelves,  'tis  a  very  flight  turiv  of  thought,  which 
fix^§  th^  d^cifio^  J^,  ^^you|:,fli[jeitJ>eif  party  ^;  ' 

•'  •  Hiit  thfere  bfc  a  fejutraiion  or  diftlnfeiion  of  poflcflioiw,  arwl  that  tKi^ 
fcpMttioii  I9  ^W^y  {oi^ContBQt  ^  tkis  is  atbiblntely  rehired  by  %\it  intereib 
of  (ocie^yK  ^d  kence  the  ofig^  ^f  jui^i^e  and.pro^rty.  What  pofl^iGont 
irc  afligned  to  particular  perfons  j  this  ii,  g^ncrall^  fpcakia^,  pretty  iadiftc- 
rttit  J  irtd  is  cffVetf  ddtertnined  by  vcty  frivolous  views  and  coniideratione. 
¥Jlt!ftill  ^inevitiotf  a  fftr  p^rtiiukrs.       ' 

.  W9t.vfoi&tyiforiiied  among Tevend  ^ndepdident  tnembersj  die  moft  oU-> 
yloas^^u^  |^c|S  .««uld  i»f  a^^  0%  woul^  be  to  annex  property  to  prefitU 
|>oflrcflioi^  ,an4  lew  every  on^  j^  right  to  what  he  at  prefent  enjoys.  The 
relation  of  poiTeflion^  w'hich  takes  place  between  the  perfon  and  the  object, 
^i^atQnMy'draW^'oA  the  relation  of  property. 

For  a  like  realfon^  occupation  or  firft  poiTefTio^  becomes  the  foundation  of 

Where  i  man  beftows  labour  and  induftry  upon  any  obje£^^  which  befote 
belonged  t6  it6ho6y^zi  \n  cutting  down  and  Hiaping  a  tree,  in  cultivating  » 
iM^  <tc«  t^%Henitio]^s,  which  hfeptodoces,  caufes  a  relation  between  him 
wad  tlia^bj«d^  arid  natttTally  cngtfges  us  to  annex  it  to  him  by  the  new  ri- 
la£oii^4f  l^rojjerty.^  ^\\ii  caufe  here  concurs  with  the  public  utility^  which 
co^fiAt iiitlle  ^IttUtbotagement  grven  to  iaduftry  and  labour. 

PerhapitOOy  private  humanity  towards  the  podefTor;!^  concurs,  in  this  in* 
ft^hce,  with  the  other  motives,  and  enga^^es  us  to  Irave  with  him  what  he 
^ai  acqQif6d  by  his  fweat  and  labour ;  and  what  he  has.  flattered  himfelf  ia 
the  conftant  enjoyment  of.  For  tho*  private  humanity  can,  by  no  mcaAs, 
\t.  the  origin  of  juftice ;  fince  the  latter  virtue  fe  often  contradifls  the  for« 
mcr  $  yet  when  the  rule  of  feparate  and  conftant  ponrciTicn  is  «nce  formed  by 

the 
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We  may  juft  oWfcrtc,  hOott  vn  coid^hidbsx  tUr  M>^ 
je&y  that,  aftitr'  the  IrfWs  of  Jtifficear^^ited  by  views  of 
^cner^l  titilky,  the  injury,  the  liai^fbip,  Ae  to^ 
which  refultto  any  indirfdua!  from  a  Wrfatfoii  of  thetfl^ 
enter  terynhiehiirto  bonfideratiofti  aiid^^am^a^at^MU^ce 
of  (hat  univcrfal  bhme,  which  attends' cvferyilrrong  or 
inkjaity*     By  the  law^  of  fbclety,  thfe  coat,  thii  botft 

thft  In^ff^nGhk  neceifiUff  of  rocietjft  private  hntpzmtj^  ^  fa  ayeffioa  ta 
the  doing  a  har(khip  to  aaothery  may,  in  a  partltulat  inflaQce,  give  rife  to  a 
particular  ruie  of  property. 

I  am  Much'  inclined  f o  think,  that  the  right  of  fucceflidn  or  inheritajK!^ 
Ikiach  depends  en  thofe  ceAnciioni  ef  the  imagiaa&fn^  aiii  ihat  tbt  relation 
tfi  a  focmer  proprietor  begetting  a^relation  to  the  objfCb,^  h  Uie  cvafpfkftim 
property  is  traiisferred  to  a  mai?  after  the  death  of  hj«  kinfmiu).  'Tis  truej 
induftry  is  more  encouraged  by  the  transference  of  pofleHion  to  children  or  near 
relations  s  But  this  confideration  will  only  have  place  in  a  cultmted  fbcic^  ; 
%vhereas  the  right  of  facceflion  is  regarded  even  amoa;  tbegreat$ft  f^ahamastf 

Acquifition  of  property  by  accejpon  can  be  explained  no  way  but  by  bavin|; 
recourfb  to  the  relations  and  connexions  of  the  imagination. 

The  property  of  rivers,  by  the  laws  of  moft  nations,  and  by  the  natural 
turn  of  our  thought,  is  attributed  to  the  proprietors  of  their  bafiks»  except* 
ing  fuch  vaft  rivers  as  the  RniNt  or  the  Danube,  which  feem  too  large  to 
follow  as  an  acceDion  the  property  of  the  neighbouring  fields.  Yet  even  thefe 
rivers  are  confidered  as  the  property  of  that  nation,  thro*  whofe  domiflioni 
they  run  ;  the  Idea  of  a  nation  being  of  a  foitable  bulk  to  correspond  witJi 
them,  and  bear  them  fuch  a  relation  in  the  fancy. 

^he  accefllons^  which  are  made  to  land,  bordering  upon  ri^rs,  follow 
the  land,  fay  the  civilians,  provided  it  be  made  by  what  they  call  alluvion, 
that  IS,  infenfibly  and  imperceptibly ;  which  are  circumftances,  that  aflifl 
the  imagination  in  the  oenjun£Hon* 

Where  there  is  any  confiderablc  portion  torn  at  once  from  one  bank  an4 
edded  to  another,  it  becomes  not  bis  property,  whofe  land  it  falls  on,  till  it 
imite  with  \ht  land,  and  till  the  trees  and  plants  have  fpread  their  roots  into 
both.    Before  that,  the  thought  does  not  fufficiently  join  them. 

In  ihort,  we  muft  ever  diilinguiOi  between  the  necelTity  of  a  feparatios 
and  conftancy  in  men's  polTeiiion,  and  the  rules,  which  afTign  particular  ob«~ 

'Je^s  to  particular  perfons.  Tl^e  firfl  neceffity  is  obvious,  ftrong,  and  invid* 
f  iblc :  The  latter  may  depend  on  a  public  utility  more  light  and  frivolous,  on 
the  fentiment  of  private  humanity  and  averfion  to  private  hardship,  on  po** 

Titlve  laws,  on  precedents,  analogies,  and  very  fine  connexions  and  turns  vf 

.'the  imaginationa 

6  u 
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Farther  Qcff/Uer^iops  jut^  rtgard  ip  Juftice.      37^ 

UlBin^i-aiHli4i«i^  ta^/qii^i  pefpe^Iy  in  ray,  poflfef- 
fion^  I  Jay, ri!j!.il*wy^: WK^  i^he f^curjei enjpymeutt.of  it : 
Byt4^riYiiig,fPfr  !^  it,  y?Qu  ^ifgppoin*  my  expectations, 
anddoDWy i difpl^^c^  19^ 2^ni4 ofl^cv^ry  bj'iland^^. ^ 'T:is 
a  pMbHc  wrong,  fo  f;v  as  the ,  i:ak;s  5)f  equity  are  violated ; 
'Jis  a  private  harm,  fofaf  ^s  a^  individual  is  injured- 
And  tW  thp  fecopd  cpnfuJoranioa.jc;quld  harp  nof^acci 
were  not  the  former  antecedently  eftablifted :  For  other- 
Wife  the  dtftin6Mon  of  fHine^vAfhimi^Qi\M  be  nnknbwrt 
in  fociety  I  Yet  there  is  no  qufeftion,  but  the  regard  to 
general  good  Js  mifch  enforced  by  the  refpeft  to  particu- 
lar. What  injures  the  community,  without  hurting  any 
individika!,  is  often  mbre  Kghtly  thou^t  of.  But  where 
the  greateft  public  wrong  is  alfo  conjoined  with  A  C6rt- 
fidcrable  private  one,  no  wonder  »thiehigheft  di^pproba-^ 
ibn  atCetldsib  iniquitous  a  behaviour. 
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APPENDIX     III. 

Of  80MI  Yerbal   Disputes. 


NOTHING  is  more  ufual  than  for  philofophers  to 
encroach  upon  the  province  of  grammarians  ^  aad 
to  engage  in  difputes  of  words^  while  they  imagine^  that 
they  are  handling  controveriies  of  the  deepeft  Importance 
and  concern.  It  was  in  order  to  avoid  altercations,  (h 
frivolous  and  endlefs,  that  I  endeavoured  to  ftate  with 
the  utmoft  caution  the  objed  of  our  prefent  enquiry; 
and  propofed  fimply  to  colled,  on  the  one  hand,  a  lift 
of  tbofe  mental  qualities,  which  are  the  ohjeSt  of  love 
or  efteem,  and  form  a  part  of  perfonal  merit,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  catalogue  of  thofe  qualities,  which  are  the 
objed  of  cenfure  or  reproach,  and  which  detra£l  from 
the  charader  of  the  perfon,  poileiled  of  them ;  fubjoin- 
ing  fome  reflexions  concerning  the  origin  of  thefe  fenti* 
ments  of  praife  or  blame.  On  all  occafions,  where  there 
might  arife  the  leaft  hefitation,  I  avoided  the  terms,  v/V* 
tui  and  vice ;  becaufe  fome  of  thofe  qualities,  which  I 
claffed  among  the  objeds  of  praife,  receive,  in  the  £ng<* 
4ifh  language,  the  appellation  of  talents^  rather  than  of 
virtues  j  as  fome  of  the  blameable  or  cenfurable  quali* 
lies  are  often  called  defe^fs  rather  than  vices :  It  may- 
jQpw,  perhaps,  be  expeded^  that,  before  we  conclude  this 
moral  enquiry,  we  fliould  feparate  exa£Uy  the  one  fh)iii- 
the  other ;  Ihould  mark  the  precife  boundaries  of  virtues 
and  talents,  vices  and  defe^ ;  and  fliauld  explain  the 

reafon 
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ineafon  and  orfgin  of  that?  ififtinaJori.   ^Btt/^iii  oraert« 

Jaft^  only  jwove  a  grammatical  enquiry,  I^Afifl  AAjbin 
the  four  following  nefleaions,  *#hk?h  ilakll '  ieontain  all ' 
Ihat  I  intend  to  fay  oa  Ae^wfeht  fob^ii '  ^^    ^   .     ' 

F'&^, '"  I  do  not  find,  that  in  tfie  £n'glii[h,  or  any  pther 
modern  tongue,  the  boundaries  are  exadly  fixedj^^tween 
virtue  and  talents,  vices  a^d /ctefc£ls,  or  that  i  prccifc 
definition  can  be  given  of  the  one  as  contradiftinguimed 
from  the  other.  Were  we  to  fay,  for  inftance,  that\^he 
efte^nftW©  qialiti^  ftlohc,  wbicteW  vtjltmtarjr,  are  En- 
titled to  Ihc  appcHatkm  of  vhtids v^we^ fliouid  fooi?  re- 
col  ^eft  the  ^a»litics  of  cotirage,  equanifiiity,  ^tiencct 
felf^command  ;  with  many 'ofhefS,  Whic^i  alnioft  ev^ry 
lai^uagctlaffcs'under  this  appdlatlcn,  Plough  they  dc«- 
fend  tittle  ob  not  ^t-ill  oAf  Our*cSoi6c.  'Shoulil  wc 
^rm^  that  Ac  qnalitks  ScfeV,  Whidi  pfdm|ittis"cq4a 
i)iir  part  in  Ibcicty^  arfe  entitled  to  that  ^honourable 
iMflSriaron 5  it  riiuft  imb^Biktely  odcur;  tM't^^^ 
indeed  the  moft  valuable  qualities,  and  are  coiti^bhly 
^nominated  the  ficial  ^ntacs^;  buf'that  iiiti  <«^tt^  cpi^ 
ibet  foppofes,  thkt' there  afeaifovirtua5Jf>f{aiH>*e#oij^* 
xiies,     Shcmid  we  lay  hold  ef  the  iHSlkiGHoA  tetwten 

ahsiue  to  be  thereJii  and  ^je<iuSrR5  virtut^^-^gifttfe^  ttey 
^bne  lead  ta  i£imiS  ^we  <he^M  ft^/^¥lte*r^^n^'of 
ihofe  cjuaditieyi  )(ifaafly  cafUe*^  ln*!leaua^49#ftic^i^dch 
^s  prwknoe^^netrattoi^yjdHfcerfitn^ftt,  dlte^fi^v'^ka^l 
Blfo  a  confidcffahle'infliieii€e>^nr'daflda^.  i  ^ThelMftftc- 
tion  between  the  heart  and  the  head  may  alfo  be  adopted  : 
The  qualities  t)f  ttife  fli-ff^ay  bcd^fthed'fteh  as  Jn 'their 
immediate  exertibn  are  accompanied  wjjth  a  ifeelmg  or 
fentiment  f.  an.d  th^fe  -  ^onp  -may  be  called .  tha  gemiiiic 
virtues  t  Sut''ind»flryj-  frugally,-  t^nifpttrahcfe,!^^ 
perftverShee,  ^it4^  many  bthei  liiu&'^l^f  powers'  of"  febits, 

generally 
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fjtncf^Wj  flylcd  virtues,  are  exerted  without  any  imme- 
diate fentiment  in  the  perfon  poflefl^d  of  them  ;  land  arc 
only  kaowp  to  him  by  their  effects.  It  is  fortunate, 
amidft  all  this  feeming  perplexity,  that  the  queftion, 
being  merely  verba!,  cannot  poffiUy  be  of  any  impor- 
tance. A  moral,  philofophical  difcourfe  i\eeds  not  enter 
into  all  thefe  caprices  of  language,  which  are  fo  variable 
in  different  dialeSs,  and  in  different  ages  of  the  fame 
diale£l.  But  on  the  w^hole,  it  feems  to  me,  that^  the/ 
it  is  always  allowed,  that  thp-e  are  virtues  of  many  dif^ 
ferent  kinds,  yet,  whep  a  man  is .  (p^l^4 .  ^''V/I^wi^  or  is 
denominated  a  man  of  virtue,  we  chiefly  regard  his  fo-- 
cial  qualities,  which  are,  indeed,  the  moft  valuable.  It 
is,  at  the  fame  time,  certain,  that  any  remarlfiable  de-^ 
fcft  in  courage,  temperance,  ceconomy,  induftry^  under- 
standing, dignity  of  mind,  would  bereave  even  a  very 
good  natured,  honieft  num  of  this  honourable  appellation* 
fWho  did  ^yer  fay,  except  by  way  of  irony,  that  fiich  a 
one  was  a  man  Of  great  virtue,  but  an  egregious  blocks-' 
head? 

But,  fecmdfy^  it  is  no  woiider,  d\at  languages  ihouldl 
not  be  very  precife  in  marking  the  boundaries  *between 
virtue  and  taldtts,  vices  ahd'defedb;  fince  there  is  fQ 
little  diftiin^idR  made  in  our  internal  eftimation  of  them? 
It  Teems  certain,  that  the  fintinut^  of  tonfcious  worth, 
the  &)f^(atii5fadi(m  proceeding  from  a  review  of  a  man'9 
0wn  condu<9;  a|)id  charaftei* ;  it  feems  certain,  I  fay,  tha| 
this  (entiment,  which,  though  the  moft  common  of  all 
ddnprs,  h|te  no  proper  name  in  our  language  ^,  arifes  fronf 

*  The  teriD^  i^rMc«  ^ficommi^iify  taken  in  a  iMut  Teofe ;  bnt  this  ientfanent 
feems  indifferent,  an4  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  is  weU  or 
'  iH  fbundedy  and  'Slccordlng  to  the  o^er  circumftances  which  accompany  it^ 
Tkei^RAXeH  e^lpctii  this  feii^ifnent  by  tlie  Cerm,^  amaur  propre^  but  as  they 
|dio.e^re6^efA49w^A^ivelf  m  ymtJi  by th^i^Mo^  fceoD^ere  anfet  ^enc^ 
m  great  coofa^  {n  ,|L«f|iS|'eiip4«^T|,   aad  mvxf  of  tluar  nfx4 
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the  endowments  of  courage  and  capacity,  induftry  and 
ingenuity,  as  well  as  from  any  other  mental  excellencies. 
Who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  deeply  mortified  with 
refleding  on  his  own  folly  and  diflblutenefs,  and  feels  not 
a  fecret  fting  or  compunction,  whenever  his  memory 
prefents  any  paft  occurrence,  where  he  behaved  with 
ftupidity  or  ill- manners  ?  No  time  can  efface  the  cruel 
ideas  of  a  man's  own  foolifti  conduft,  or  of  affronts, 
which  cowardice  or  impudence  has  brought  upon  him. 
They  ftill  haunt  his  folitary  houn,  damp  his  moft  afpiring 
thoughts,  and  {how  him,  even  to  himfelf,  in  the  mofl: 
contemptible  and  moft  odious  colours  imaginable. 

What  is  there  too  we  are  more  anxious  to  conceal 
from  others  than  fuch  blunders,  infirmities,  and  mean- 
neffes,  or  more  dread  to  have  ^xpofed  by  niXttry  9n<i  fa-!* 
tyre  ?  And  is  not  the  chief  objeA  of  vanity^  our  bravery 
or  learning,  our  wit  or  breeding,  our  eloquence  or  ad- 
drefs,  our  tafte  or  ability  ?  Thefe  we  difplay  with  care, 
if  not  with  oftentation  ;  and  commonly  fliow.  more  am- 
bition of  excelling  in  them,  than  even  in  the  focial  vir- 
tues themfelves,  which  are,  in  reality,- of  f^ch  fupeyior 
excellence.  Good-nature  and  honefty,  cfpecialJy  the 
latter,  arc  fo  indifpenfibly  required,  that,  thougjb  the 
greateft  cehfure  attends  any  violation  of  thefe  duties,  no 
eminent  praife  follows  fuch  common  inftances  of  theni| 
as  feem  effential  to  the  fupport  of  human  fociety.  And 
hence  the  reafon,  in  my  opinion,  why,  though  men  often 
extol  fo  liberally  the  qualities  of  their  heart,  they  are  ihy 
of  commending  the  endowments  of  their  head  :  Becsiufe 
the  latter  virtues  being  fuppofed  more  rare  and  extraor- 
dinary, are  obferved  to  be  the  more  ufual  objeAs  of  prfiTe 
and  felf-conceit  -,  and  when  boafted  of,  beg.et  a  ftroxi^ 
fufpicion  of  thefe  fentiments. 

'Tis  bard  to  uU,  whether  you  hurt  a  man's  cbaraaer 
moft  by  calling  him  a  knave  x^r  a  Coward,  and  whether 
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a  beaflly  ^tten  or -drunkftrd-  be  not  as  odibus  and  con^ 
temptible,  as  a  felfiihy  ungenerous  mifer.  Give  me  my 
choice;  and  I  would  rather,  for  my  own  happinefs  and 
felf-enjoyment,  have  a  friendly,  humane  heart  than  pof- 
fefa  all  the  other  virtues  of  Djsmosthenes  and  Philip 
united :  But  I  would  rather  pafs  with  the  world  for  one 
endowed  with  ex tenfive  genius  and  intrepid  courage,  and 
fhould  thence  expeft  flronger  inftances  of  general  ap- 
pbufe  and  admiration.  The  figure  which  a  man  makes 
in  life,  the  reception  which  he  meets  with  in  company, 
the  efteem  paid  him  by  his  acquaintance ;  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages depend  as  much  upon  his  good  fenfe  and  judg- 
ment, as  upon  any  other  part  of  his  charaQer.  Had,  a 
man  the  beft  intentions  in  the  world,  and  were  the  far- 
theft  removed' from  all  injuftice  and  violence,  he  would 
never  be  able  to  make  himfelf  be  much  regarded,  with- 
out a  moderate  fhare,  at  ieaft,  of  parts  and  under- 
ftanding. 

What  is  it  then  we  can  here  difpute  about?  If  fenfe 
and  courage,  temperance  arid  induftry,  wifdtDm  and 
knowledge  confeffedly  form  a  confiderable  part  of  per^ 
fond  merit:  If  a  man  poflefled  of  thefe  qualities  is  bo^h 
better  fatisfied  with  himfelf,  and  better  entitled  'to  the 
good-will,  efteem,  and  fervices  of  others,  than  one  entire- 
ly devoid  of  them  ;  if,  in  fhort,  die  fentlments  be  fimilar, 
vvhich  arife  from  thefe  endowments  and  from  the  fecial 
virtues;  is  there  any  reafon  for  being fo  extremely  fcru- 
pulous  about  a  word,  or  difputing  whether  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  denomination  of  virtue  ?  It  may,  indeed,  be 
pretended,  that  the  fentiment  of  approbation,  which 
thofe  accomplifliments  produce,  befides  its  being  inferior, 
is  alfo  fomewhat  different  from  that,  which  attends  the  ^ 
virtues  of  juflice  and  humanity.  But  this  ieems  not  a 
fufficient  reafon  for  ranking  them  entirely  under  diffe- 
rent claffes  and  appellations^     Th^  charafter  of  Cjesar 

Vol,  II.  C  c  and 
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and  thitof  Cato,  as  drawn  by  Sallust,  ^re  Wh  of 
them  virtqou^,  In  the  ftn<a:eft  and  mofrliDltltirf  fenfe  of 
the  word;  but  in  a  diffcrertt  Way  V  tJ'oi^  aftt^ihi  fenti- 
m^ma.^irply  the  fomc, /whi(;Jy  arife  fro^^  j^^ 
one  produces,  love  j  thei  othei;,  eftcem :  The  9fjp  js  ^^ir 
able;   the  other  awful  ;   We^Qp,uU  wi&  to.  rn?et  .tb^ , 
one  charailer  in  ^  fr^ndv;^  tbe,o,t;her  we  fliquld  be  aq^-^,, 
bitipus  of  ill  Q^rfelyes.     In  like  manner  the  apprpbar  , 
tion,  which  attend^  tempepnce  or  induftry  or  fr^^aliiy^^ 
maybe  fomewhat  different  from  that  which  is  paid  to 
the  fecial  virtues,  without  itiaking  them  entirely  of  a 
different  fpecids.     And  indeed,   we  may  obferve;    that 
thefc  endowments,  no  more  than  the  other  virtues,  pro- 
duce not,  all  of  them,   the  fame  kind  of  ippiohition. 
Good  fenfe  and  genius  beget  efteem  and  regard  t    Wit 
and  humour  excite  love  and  affe£lion  *• 

Moft  people,  I  believe,  will  naturally,  Withbut^re- 
meditation,   affcnt  to  the  definition  of  th^  ekgatit  and' ^ 
judicious  poet.  j  h   r    ;  ;i  -r:    . 

•  lov*  and  etem  are  nearly,  the  fawe  p^lTjpnj^  an^r  jwjfe  ^^oB^'Jitni|:^i,l 
caufes.    The  qvalities,  which  produce  l)pUy  are  fuch  as  c^9)ipu;^cate^^ea^.,^ 
lure.     But  where  thi^  pleafute  Is  levere  and  psrious]  or  where  itt  cbjc^ 
is  gr^t  afid  makts  a  ftron%   Impreflion,    or  yifhttt  H  ]l^9dtt^  anfjPiir^^  1 
gree  of  hnniUltjr  and  awe:    In'  all  tliefe  ca^^  thr  pafiffi»  ,«'hlp^kij^$  ^ 
from  x^c  pleafure,  is  more  properly  denoraiiiat^  e0ee;n  tha^  ^ve.  ,  Bfi^  ^ 
nevolence  attends  both  :    But  is  conne£ted  with  love  in  a  more  emitient 
degree.  '  There  fecott  tir  be  ftitt  »  Ar^nger  mixture  gf  :pr>dej  iw  c^ntfi^pt.tlfan 
^  humility  in  ^fl^fR) ;  .a^4  ,ih^  rcalpn  wonhi  qpt.hp  dip()^t  IQ  c^r^i^  ^ 
iludied  accurately  the  pailions..    All  thele  varipus  mixtyiies  a.nd  compontiona 
and  appearances  of  fentiment  fotm  a  7ery  cii'nou?  i'obje^'of  ^Jeculatiii/ "^ 
hut  are  wide  of  our  ptefent  poirpoife.   ^  Thfongfaniuc  ^hfe  )e^q%U^  ive  klw^ya   1 
«Q0iid^  in  general ».  what  qualities  are  a  fubje^  of  fm£^9T^t£;/o9oik^^,j 
withov^  enterii^  jn^o  al)  the  minute  difl^cp)ce%  of  fej)|imenr«twhi^h  t^cv  ^ 
«xcite.     *Ti8  evident,  that  whatever  is  contemned,  is  alfodinilcedy  as  well' 
as  what  is  bated ;  ind  we  here  endeavour  to  take  obje^,  according  to  IheH'^ 
tnoft  (unplevkwiBtida^eatalicetk  .  Titeft  ieicttcids  aie  bur£o4>aptftt  tpfCa^:': 
•bftra£i  to  common  readers,  even  with  all  the  preqautions  which  we  can  take 
to  clear  them  from  fuperfluoui  fptculati^os,  and  bring  the^  dq^a,  xa  eirer^r 
^  capacity. 

Virtue 
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What  prcrenfions  has  |i  frian  to  biir  geherous  afliftance 
or  gopd-ofHces,  who  *h  as  ^ffipated  ^  his '  wealth  in  prordo 
expenccs,  idle  yanities,  cmmerical  projeiis,  diflblute  plea- 
fures,  or  extravagant  gaming?'  TThcfe  vices  (for  wc 
/cruple  not  to  call  them  fuch)  Dring  mifeVy  uiipitied,  and 
contempt  on  every  one  ^difted  to  them.  " 

AcH^us,  a.  wife  and  prudent  pcince,  fell  intO:a  ^atal 
fi^re,  vvh^ch.  coft  him  his  crav^p  ajpji  life>,  aft^r  liavi^^ 
ufed  ev^ry  |-i?'4fpniihle  precaytipii  to  ^V^rd.  hipfelf  againlt 
it. .  Oa  that  accouM,  fays  the^  hiftoria^>  te,  is  a  juft 
objeil  of  regard  ^  ccunoaffioa  ;.  His  betrayers  ^loi>e  pf 
hatred  and  contempt  f. 

The  pr^ipitate  fl^t  and,  improvi4ent  n^ligence  of 
PoAHPEY^  at  ihp  b^giiiping  of  the  civil  wars,  ^ppi^ared 
Xuch  notorious  blunders  to  Cicero,  as  quite  p^led  his 
friendfhip  towards  that  great  man.  In  the  fame  manner^' 
fay»  he,  its  want  of  cltanlinefs^  decentyi  or  dijiretion  in  a 
mtjftrefs  are  found  to  alienate  our  affeSfiorii,'  FbrTd  he  dx- 
prefles  )iimfelf>  where  he  talks,  not  in  the  chara£ler  of  a 
philofo^bcr,  but  in-  that  o£  a  flat^maa  and  man  of  the 
worid,  td  Ws  friend  Atticus  J. 

Bat  ;thr fame  Cicero^  In  hnkation.  of  all  the  aDtieat 

moralrft^,  when  he  reafons  as  a  phitofophef,  enlarges' 
very  ixiiich  his  idc^ ,  of  virtue,  and  comprehends  every 
laudable  .^u^lity-Qf.endotwiiient  of  the  niiod,  ujider  that 
honourable  ^ppeHation.  Thfs  lwd«  to  the  third  reflec-' 
tion,  whifch  we  propofed  to  make,  viz.  that  the  antietit 
moralifts,  the  be^  models,  ma^e  no  material  dijQ;it|£lion 
among  the  different  fpecies  6f  mental  endowments  and 

•  The  art  of -preftrvinjg  health.    Book  4, 

f  PoLYBivs,  lib.  S.  cap.  2.  .  %  ^^^*  9*  ^^^'  '^* 

C  c  2  defefts. 
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dcffe^,  6ur  treated  all  alil^fc  iindci'  ttic'^a^iiAlitibn  of 
virtues  and  vices,  and  mad^^tlreih'inWi^iflkin^ay  the 
objeft  of  their  moral  reafon'mgs.  TiiV'^fi/^^/  Ex- 
plained ih  CiCEiu/li  6^^%  ii  that  fj^diyi^.vvMch 
leads :tp  therdifcoviery  of  truQi,^ md  pi!eferYe8:i^i8.frotii 
erDor  and.  mUtdikt:  MagfUtnimityy  ttntperma^ .  itcmtj^  are 
tfaere  alfe  at  la^^  difcourfcd  <X.  Ai^  as  tharebqtieat 
moradsft  Mbwtd  t)ie'«omm<m  ^c^iv^  d^afibir  b£:tiiB 
four  oaodtfUl  virt:uev  one  foGialiltitjeBjforQi  bsiione  faeid^' 
in  the  general  diftribution  of  his  fubje£l  f-       ^^    '    ^j 

We  n^ed  ortly  pmife  the  ,t?tle«  ^  ^hfipttir^'^i*  -^Aki- 
iToftE's  Ethie^  to  be  cbnvincerf,  that  He^i-siilk^odUragi^ 
temperance,  magnificehd6>  mftgiiafliMlty,^niod€%,  pm* 
dcnce,  aada  naady  freed oipy  am^  jthevjur^^^As.well 
asjuftiee  and  ^Fte«d(bip»  .    ,  :i3     o 

,'..■'  'K  -'.'  V     '\   '*'^  /^ '■•■.''  :;,^  '^.lA'O^Oi'j   " 
•  Lib.  I.  cap.  6.  ,     ,  =  ,  .  .  i  -        ^-    H^' 

*  t  The  follc^^ing  pafTage  of  ClceioTs  ^tftih  qa6tfi^,-^j«8einVw?  fribft 
«te^  tilild  ^nfi  to  out'  pcH^bTe,'  tfatt  in/  tUilig  ^l»«ik  liliflae^^iMia^UAi  4k 
liifpiit?,  ^icl|  is  <:hip%. Wrbal*  fWlflW.W  fvcof^.of  ^C^apt^f,  e^^fq-^ 
lut^oritjy,  from  yih'ich  thpre  can  be  j^o ^^^1,,  ,  ':.:'i{i\  > f  h  f  i  ?  i  - , .  . 
<'  Virtus  autem,  quae  eft  per  fe  ipfa  laodabilisy  ct  iine  qua  n^iil  l«$dm 
"  poteft,  tamen  habet  plures  partes,  quarum  alia  eft  alia  ad  laiufationein 
«* >pcS«t*  ;SifMt  foioi  iifiae  vrtutes,  que  ti4ei^c^in  :ad2t^fuiriQinM3i]  ct 
f<  quadam  coni^Uteac  beaeft^eatia  p<^tar  s  aliae  ^ui^  ifi  ^^nf t^,l^|^  ^^^^ 
**  tate,  aut  aniioi  niagiutudine  ac  robore.  Nam  dementia,  iuftida,  beni|^i- 
*'  tas>  fi<ics,  fortitudo  in  pericuHs  comtnuAibui,  JiicuTi^e^  a^ Ma  in  laViia. 
<»aonibnW'  Omrfes^nlim  Hk  y^oc^itmi  tMti'lp%^ui>«»'di  fi»liM^ 
«<  cptuoi  t^TKho^pm  ^^99fn  Yf^iufjr. ,  S^piejnti^  rf$  19^9^114^  f^?^ 
«  mi.  qua  omnes  res  humanae,  tenues  ct  pro  nihilo  putanturj  et  in  c^i- 
'<  tando  ViS  quaedam  ingenii,  et  ipfa  eloquentia  admirationis  hapet  non  mi- 
«  ntis,  }u^iiAaitftt!i  itA^H  'lptA^t^triM%k'iimhPiiQi4 11^<)«mti9,>qgM 
•*iUi»,  apiriqil^.l«^4«ni%fW^r<iatotu*ri:;  fi^  tofciPiiip^ItM^n^d  jni; 
««  g«ii4a  f^^  etianj  ^^jBC^ei^,-,^rtut»^ija;.  ^Fcwtfi fl^pi^^et^  j^omi^^^ 
*'  cum  ilia  quae  jucunda  et  grata^  turn  ctiam  Ulai  quae  m^Eabilia  funt  ia 
<*  Tirtiite,  laiidariJ^' '  J)e Crat,  /J*; '2.  caj>l^g*  ^i'  >  ^       J*     c 

I  fuppofe,  if  CicXRO  were  now  alive,  it  would  be  found  difficult  to^fe^ter 
his  moral  fentimehts  by  narrow  fyftems^;  or  perTuade  him,  '^h^f  no' qualities 
were  to  be  admitted  ^svlrtuis,  or  kckhowlc^gei  lb  fcfe  ^  ^itHfferJtK^Tjni^if, 
Int  what  wire  recommended  by  The  JVboft  Duty  of  Mmh}  ''*  ^  '-         ^'   * 

To 
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off  HumaiBiy^^jul}  lMD»paffil)0,lbu^iino6hlerj|j(>  qiuttlm 
dffcipks^an, their  guard^^gwifl'it^iV  Th^tittUmofi cdie 

ottddtftandbBg.^  WilibrlJifl^/irvwitiPljStooftlbK  »d  the 
cttftetn^AiGieailiftsf  foUjr  attckwUUoixD  ^leiAquivakik  to  vice 
and  virtue.-     \\  -: ,,j.i.t  ^t.^  ;■.- /.v.;?^';-  ,". .    ./    '^^^J  .^.;.  , 

« McBi  w^llpfftjfe  ^bei9)/ifay9r&AiY^^  >%!W&eD^^o|f/|[oft 

poet,  nv^  ifttnot  lirtfe  jto  >tl|if(?l^,+^  i  ;        - 

PLUTAft<:H  is  indiie  ciwi^d  by  fyftiitt«  In  Ms  phflo^ 
fophy'than  in  his  hiftory.  WhciU  htPcort^ftftft  the  great 
n^ien  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  fairly  fcts  in  oppofition 
all  tbeit  ,bl?mifli)?s  and,  >C9omgliflitneht$  of  whatever 
kiiid^  arid  GOiits  aothing  coofidei^ab^,  whiohv  caarcjdier 
d^prefe  ojf-  ^3^'ttagir  ehttraftws^flis  moral  dM:ourfc« 
contain  the  fame  free  and  natiii-ar  ceitfure  of  men' and 

The^^charaderi^ofi  (f anni BAf;^  as  ^ra«r«i  by^Liirv  J, 

ii  eiteeriitd  i>artlal,bdt  allows'  him  ntaity  emrheht  vir- 
tues. Kever  was  there  a  geniuj,  fays  the  hiftorian,  more 
equally  ii^lisd  fpr  thofe  ^pofit««  ofiiGes  of  command  and 
oberfience v^  *n*  it  were;  ^tif^rtferev  *flk!Utr  to  determine 
Wheiher  he  reri|3ered  ,him(elf  ife^r^  to  the  general  or  to  the 
army.  iVupne  would  HAiaMtpaAir-^ntyuftr  more  wil- 
Imgly^thek^cmdiiA  of  ahy'd«RgerDiitetiterpriz:e;c  under 
iit>ne;''did'the'foTd?ers  difcovcr  mbffe  cotirage  'arid  corifi- 
d'erice.'^  *  Greaf  boldriefs  in  facing  danger ;  great  prudence 

,•  Plalm  49ih.  ^    .\         .    *.,     ,  ^„  . ,.  .    „ 

•f-  Mio-«»  o-o<fnf  qy  Qr;<  ys  tkV^m  r«f^.     Eu  r  IP  I  d «  b. 

J  Lib.  2 li  cap.  4. 
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in  the  miflft  biF  it.    Ko'ttfbbttr  ec«l*fet*|^  Ws  bbdy  ot 
fubduc  his  mmflJ'  dblJ^ahd  h^at  Mfc  ^Wdifit^ 
}Mm::  Mett>andirittklieibi^ght  as  iUpplks  to  the  neqef^ 
filiei^ M  ii^titf ey  not  4b  gra^lficaKi^as  ef  r^is. rvohjptijom 
9|9PtMm  W^king'or  foft.hi  i^  jiwUfoi^fl^^^^ 

Wl^qeAJlf  gr^^VilC$iS  nlnhoffaan  «:uclqr  i^pexfiily 
puye  (jhj^ j^  ^^'ft 5  120  Wi^,  i}^  fei^h,  no  rc5fu:4.ti)4>at))S| 

The  cJhiraSer  of  Aiexanueh  the  fixA,  to  be  foofrf 
in  Gt;i^kAK&4N  '^y  Wf>^^tf^tflmili»^  biirjufier;;Lai4  is 
a^pFOof)  fhat  eventlie  hfodcrits^^^whire  thej  ^pQtk.nfttitf 
rally,  hold  the  fame  langttatgo  Urith  tfo  anttentSo  dia  tb»l 
pope,,  f^yf  j^  .#ere  w^  .^.^^U^  ^^gjf  ity. juicy >^^g- 

fuaftw  It *iW4  in  Ml  ,^pn|isnj^i4^ieiijp:pri;pf^  ^ jfj^WPfi 

wtely  oyfithiilkf«jed'|>)r  hw.v/(«frh.TO)  f?l!^l<^»B(fcHsW^ 
i!rf|tiabk>aioBrice,  (5>iorhka*t*OTy  liVW 

fearbarous  crutit?^,  ,  :  mI  -^  >  -u  ttu  bwit^no-  .-i.t.v/ 
PoLYlsius  t>  reprchcndiTig  TimjeIjs  for  Ws  partlafKfy 
againft  AcArttoctfis,  vrhonrhi^  Kmftlf  ^d«/*^  #6^  be 
the  mi^ft  'chid^  artd  impious  of  all  -tyr^ts,  'ft^  t  If  h6 
took  refu^^fe-SVaAtvaE,  ti  afler^  by^thatiiiftoriaiR^' 
flymg^tb^  tfirt' and  V^tkikt  aiid  toU^^  bt$ifoE^dr  po^ 
feffionof  Ti^^ua^i  ^hd^^if  pMOdeding^  l^<Kkio  ftioh  iknd^s* 
beginning^,  he  tfecaifie'Hi^rv In  a  little  time,. /)fiijdl 
{v*CXLV  5  fe^ght  ^e  CAlfetrffJAGiB^iAii^  fta^UHQ  thfiiUH 
n^^ft  dangerY^ftrklrat  )i^<liedln'<>y'^4. 
of  kt^gl^dfgAity:  'Muft  heJtiot  bcA^oircd  fcttKtbiog 
prodigious  and  extlildfilirYaryy 'and  toihavS  po^fied  great 
talents  and  ca{)acityfcM'  bufinefs  and  aftiorxi  .Hbhifio- 
rian,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  alone  related  what 


Lib.  X,  f  Lib.  I  at 


tended 
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Of  SOME  VEkB  At  I>liPlJ*fiS.  /      5^1 

teidfedcte  his  irepnsaciKind  ipfiimy  5^'6tit*aWo  ii^M  liiight 

In  gciiertl,  wei  may  dtftm,  ^Wjit  tbe-dMihftidrt  of 
ibTuntary  ^r  involuntaiy  was  littk  tegarded  by  the  ah- 
tients  in  their  mord  rckfohihg^j  ^here  they  frequently 
treateJ  tiie  qte^ioft  as  very  dou%ifvif  ^heiberkjiriue  cduld 
^taught  dr  not*  ?  They  juttly  tonfidercd,  thit  cowar- 
dke,  mdatiriefi,  ItVityi  arixtety,  impiticlicev  fMly,'^nd 
tnany  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  might  ftpp^r  ridicu- 
ktQs^nd)defoj£titd,  cmitemptible  and  odbtf$s  though^  in- 
dependant  of  the  wil^^  Nor  coiild  it  be  fi^ppoTed^  at  all 
times,  in  every  man's  powe^  16  atiain  every  kind  df  rnen*- 
tal>' frtorc  than  of  exterior  beauty. V  ^ 

And  tiere  there  recurs  the  foiinh  reSeftion  wTiich  I 
propoled  to  niafce,  in  fuggeftirig  tKe  reafon,  Why  modern 
phirofopfiers  have  often  followed  a  courfe,  in  their  moral 
enquiries^  lb  dilFerenfc  fibih  that'Of  tie  antient«  In  latter 
times,  philofophy  of  all  kinds,  efp^cially  ethics,  have 
been  more  clofely  united  with  theology  than  ever  they 
were  obferved  among  the  Heathens ;  and  as  this  latter 
fcienc^  adopts  of  np  terms  of  compofition,  but  bends 
evei^^  branch  of  knowledge  to  its  own  purpofe,  without 
m^q^  regard  to  the  pbsenomena  of  nature,  or  to  the  un- 
biased fentiments  of  0ie  mind,  hexiqe^  reafqning,  and 
evcB  language^  have  beeii  W9rpe4  from  their  natural 
courfe,  and  diftindion^  have  been  endesuroured  to  beefta- 
bUfhed,  where  the rdifFcrence  of  the.pbjeds  was,  in  a 
xnanner,  imperceptible^  PhiloibpherSb  or  rather  divines 
under  that  difguife,  trektingaU,n£u>tals,  a^  ona  like  foot- 
ing with  J  civil  laws>  guarded  by  the  fanilions  of  re- 
ward and  ^niflundnt,  ivere  neceflkr ily  M,U>  render  this 
circumftance,'  of  v^/afw/jfzry  ot  involuntary^  the  foundation 
'  ■   .  •    1  /  ■.  .   1  -^ '  •    - 

•  Vid.  Plato  in  Menonx,  Sinbca  dt  otto  fap,  cz^,  31,      So  alfo 
HoRACx,  Flrtutem  doSlrha  paret,  naturane  donet,     £pift.  Ub«  I.  ep.  i8* 

^SCHXJfXt  SoCRATXCVS.      D'$\.  t, 
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of  their  whole  theory.  Every  one  may  employ  terms 
in  what  fenfehe  plaftfe»>>  But-this^inthrjufian  .tlg^ 
njuft  be  allowed,  th^t  fentiments  are  every  day  experienced 
of  blaoie  and  praife,  which  have  obje£b  beyond  the  do- 
minion of  the  will  or  choice,  and  of  which  it  behoves 
us»  if  not  as  morallils^  as  fpeculative  philofophers  at  leaft^ 
to  give  fome  latisfaftory  theory  and  explication. 

,  A  blenii^,  a  fejilt,  s^yjbe,  ^  |rime/^hefe  |xpre^ins 
feem  to  denote  different  degrees  of  cenfure  and  difap- 
probation  ;  which  are,  however,  all  of  them,  at  the 
botlMi^  pretqr  nearly fof.tbsi fame  icind  .Ofitpeclts.v.^  '^e 
expllcwi^n^  of  one  h will  lead.ais-je^iiy  into  ^Juitqb-!- 
ception  of  rthe  o&ere  ;  JokA  it  irof ,  greater  xpofequ^nce 
to  attend  ta  things  than  to  vicrbal  denon^inad^ltlfi;,  That 
we  on^e  a  duty  to  oarfelves  is .  confefled  even  i^  the 
moft,  vulgar,  fyftem  of  morals ;  and  it  muftJfe^Qf;,  qp|i- 
fequenoe  to  examine  that  duty>  in  orden  tp^ie^^he^^er 
it  bears  any  analogy  to  that  which  we  owe;.tp^  fo^iety. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  approbation,  attending  the  obfer- 
vance  of  both,  is  of  a  fimilar  naturei'ah4  aHlfes'from 
fimilar  principles  j  whatever  appellatioH  We^  niaV^Hv^'^o 
cither  of 'thete  excellencies.  ^  -     n;  ,^a;^r;rij 

^  ■  ■'^'-      '"    /•'•     ;  I   ''  .    .jI    r.   ,x\'..r,ix    Vr(X;:)iiJO'ni"^ 

-  '■  '  '■'  '^J'  i^»  *->^  *^''  ■- -..  /  ..  :  »  I  '■.^\^  iiiisoi  [  .^nsii^ 
'''i  ■  /,"-■;;  "^  '  -'  c  a-'i  -•:  ';  •^:i"i:i-:  r! -JiiJ  n^^.^X  oi 
'      •,  -■'      '  "-    .'■'■'     .'.:>.'.','.   ,mI-   ,vo:i>[  .•>    •":;>fij 

•     J'>    'W    •^'    '    tM«.' .7    -.  '  .  -1    -•  .      ,•  '       ri;    "a'    i):\    yi[.    !v1    iO 

'■     -V    >/      :ii   ;.;.,    ■■/;.    n       -'■>,!'  ^':   \ -.  ;.i]V:>D^^. '^:;in 

■     '--•■     '•    -^  '•>-   .1;   >    i;  Vi   f    .  u  ;.--.;i.;:  ■")>-   tie  ot    ,7-^ 
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i)    I    A    L    G    G    U    E. 

-■'^    '    ■■       V     -  ^^     ■  '■■■     '''        :•'■,?  :---^   ■■^1 

MY  friend,.  Pa^amjeue^,  who  is  as  gtc^  5^  wqabJ^r 
inhfe  pri|k:ipley  as  iii  his  perfon^.and  jwho^has 
run  pvery  by  fta^y  and  travci,  ^Imoft  every  rogioaif5<5)f 
th^  intclkfeial  afrf  roacerial  world,  furpriaed  me  lately 
v>\th  an  •  fttcoaiit  <5f  a  nation,  with  whorfj,  he  tdd  in^, 
116^  hVd  paffedi  a  coDffderablcTjart:  of  his  life,  ^nd  Whom 
lie  foimd,  in  the  main,  a  people  extrismdy  civiHsed  aild 
jfiteriigent. "'  '  '  '    '      '  ;  '  -^ 

^^  :Th^rp  f?.  ;j.fta|?,Xaid  he,  iij  the^ world,  called  FouRii, 
^p,  i^a^^er^  fpr^  its  longitude  or  latitude,  whofew^ys  of 
thinking,  in  many  things,  particularly  jn  morals,  a^^ 
diametrically  oppofite  to  ours.  When  I  came  among 
them,  I  found  that  I  muft  fubmit  to  double  pains  ;  firft 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  their  language,  and 
then  to  know  the  import  of  thofe  terms,  and  the  praife 
or  blame  attached  to  them.  After  a  word  had  been  ex- 
plained to  me,  and  the  chara(9:er,  which  it  exprefled, 
had  been  defcribed,  I  concluded,  that  fuch  an  epithet 
muft  neceflarily  be  the  greateft  reproach  in  the  world; 
and  was^  extremely  furprized  to  find  one  in  a  public  com- 
pany, apply  it  to  a  perfon,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the 
ftrifteft  intimacy  and  friendftiip.  lou  fancy,  faid  I,  one 
day,  to  an  acquaintance,  that  CuAr^cv is  is  your  mortal 
enemy  :  I  love  to  extingutjh  quarrels ;  and  Iintifl,  therefore, 
tell  you,  that  I  heard  him  talk  of  you  in  the  moji  advantage- 
^         '  ous 
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0ui  nHinmr^.    Bttt  l&tt^^  great  ift6\lHKflrfciit,'''whcn  I  re- 

bcred  and  underftood  them  pcrfedUy,  I  found,  il^at  they 
:^pa  tai^n,  fof  ,tb«i  PFpft  lwo^^^f)n^  jmdthat  I  had 
▼ciy  mnQC€/ptly  f«Bdp«dj  fh^  M^cb  b^eon^tb^  pec* 

fons  altogether  irrcpwabl^  .    ..   -  j  ^  v  !      ' 

Aft  it  was^^my  Ibirtur^^^  come>  Among  thisjpebple  on 
a  very  advantageous  fooit^fg)  I  Was  ioiniediatily  inti^-r 
duced  to  the  t)eft  company  4  and  being  defired  to  Ihre 
Y^ith  Alcreic,  I  readily  accepted  |^is  invuiation ;  as 
\  found  him  univerfally  efteeqied  for  bis  perfonal^neritf 
and  indeed  Regarded  by  every  orte  in  Fouelx,  aa  a  |Jer- 
fea  eharadcr. 

Pne  evening  he  invited  me/  as  in  amufement,  to  bear 
tin*  company  in  a  ferenade,  Which  he  intended  to  give 
GiriKiy  wiih  'whom,  he  told  me,  he  was  Extremely 
enamoured  ;  stnd  I  foon  found  his  tafte  Was  iiot  Angular: 
For  we  met  many  pf  his,  rivfl?,^  who  Ij^d  pome  ,on  the 
Ame  e^rai>d.  I  very  tiaturally  concluded^  tl^at  |hi>  mif- 
trefe  of  his  muftbe  one  df  the  fineft  women  ihtdWit^ 
and  I  already  felt  a  fecret  inoUnation  to  fee  h<?r,  and  bfe 
acquainted  with  her.  '  But  as  th«?  Aoorti  b^^n  to  riJCt^  I 
was  much  furprijzed  t<J  fihd,  that  W6  were  in  theia^idft 
of  the  uhiverfity,  Whcte  GuiKl  ftw^ted  :  ^^nd  I  wafs 
fomdwhat  afhamed  iot  having  titthiti  mj  fricndj  on 
/udh  art.  errand.  - 

I  Was  told  afterwards,  ,  that  AlcheVc^s  choice  of 
GuLKi  was  very  mucfi  approved  of  by  all  the  good  com- 
pany in  town ;  and  that  it  wa^  cxpc<Sed,  wRile  he  gra- 
tified his  own  paffion,  he  would  *  perform  to  tliat  young 
man  the  fame  good  office,  Whleh  he  had  himfelf  owed'  to 
Elcouf.  ft  Teems  AliCi^Bic  had  been  very  hand fome 
in  his  youth,  liad  b^en  courted  4>y  many  lover^ ;  but  had 
bellowed  his  fovours  chkfly  oh  the  fage  Elco^jFj  to 

whom 
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whbm-  he,  wai  .fuppoM  to  4x^,  M  ».g«e^  ^idaAirij^.  tb* 

tadtvirtue.r   .'.',  i     <•'  "-  ^-    ^-'^*  h'-.'..rh  v^-l- f.r.i;  b^^  ■■ 

'  It  gavi^itieibm^  farpri^tV t^^a^  AltHElc^s  'wtR  (%ft6 
by-the^bye  happened  aWb^  iSoT  be  Ms  Mer>  ivas  hd  ^trtfe 

Vandalized  at  thfefpecies  of  infidcrfity;  '  1-        •' 

'  -Much  abodtthe^ftftie^fim^''PdHtb(^l^d:ffdftt  Wa^llot 
attempted  to1>e  kept  a  fecret  ffbfrt  hie  o^  iMy^  body)  thaV 
AtcHExc  Was  a  'murderer  and-^^^^ridde,  and  had  put 
to  death  ^  ^iftnocent  ferfon,  tiiemort  nearly  eonncfl:ed 
with  himv  aftd  ^Whdtti  he  was  obliged  to  pr6t6<ft  iand  de^- 
fetii  by  aB  the^tles  of  nktiifg  and  htirnanlty.  WheA 
I  aflced,  with  all  the  caution  and  deference  imaginaWei 
Ivbat  >ftra&4^Ujnotive  for  thi^  a£lion^  be  replied  cooUy^ 
that  he  was  not  then  fo  4nuch  at  hh  eafe  in  his  circum-* 
ftancesas  he  isat  prefent,  and  that  he  had  a^d,  in  that 
p^ticul^r,  by  the  advice  <0fiiU  his  fi^iends. . 

Having  ^eard  AtcHiic's  Virtue  fo  extremely  cele* 
brated,  I  pretended  to  join  in  the  gerteral  voice  of  accla- 
ination,  and  orily  afked,  by  way  of  curiofity,  as  a 
ftrahger,  which  of  alf  his  noble  aflions  was  moft  highly 
Applauded;  and  I  foon  found,  that  all  fentim^nts  were 
urtited  In  giving  "the  preference  to  the  aflaffination  of 
UiBEk.  This  UsBEfc'  had  been  to  the  laft  moment 
ALpHfctc^s  intimate  ffiCnd,  bad  laid  many  high  obtfgai 
lions  upon  him,  had  even  faved  his  life  on'a  certahi  ocr- 
eafion,  anil  hadj  by  his  will,  which  was  foiind  after  the 
murder,  made  him  heir  to  a  tonilderable  part  of  his  for- 
tui^.-r.  A4CHEj,c,tSfct;(b€m9y  coflfpirfed  with  about  twchty 
Qf,  jhirty  4[»9r^srr)«ioft^fi^hem  ajfo  UafiBit's  friends  jrand 
f^Hngall  tqg^liher,  .oil  th^t  M,pl^a|>py,tton^  when  he.wai 
n9t;^war^,;  theyjj)^  ^ppne)bi»r>with  «^huhd]red  wo*ir»ds  j 
a^d  gjyen  bic;^.fih^ jew^rd  jfof.  ^  Jiis.  puft  iiivoUfs  and  ob- 
ligavons.^  liJsB.fcj^s»f^d^^b^!g^flfi^rKoi^e  of  the  peo- 
..  . .  ^  -  .  P'e, 
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pic,  h^.mzny  fpeffj^^^ 

^  Ahbiliet  |tthf  df^Afeettfelc'^'^^»hau»,^l^hta^  i^^(^ 

lit 9f#i^  i«4th-  '^Yio&k  he  ^aif^ joiridl  Irt  a  pr6ffe(9rof  '\iftile^- 
f  Aifig^f'fetne  ittip«it»ic*i  ^CAtiSH,  bSihg  a  paflJoriatc 
fftati, '  -t^^ve-  Ai;cMEi(i,  -one  dayj  S  found"  <!ru'bl)ing ; 
^ich^h^  t66k  very  patiently,  v^aited  the  retUrh  oif  CA- 
j.i^H'V  g6od  humour,  kept  ftHl  a  filr  coi-refpondcnce 
With  him  riind  by  thdt  liieatis  bfoUght  the  affair,  in 
whteh  they  were  joined,  t6  a' h^ppy  ilfiie,an^  gaincji 
himfelf  immortal  honour*  hy  his  remarkable  temper  anil 

^hav^l«e>y^tec^i^?ed  a^fetter'iVom  a  corfePpo^kent'tn 
FdUltI.1^  by  ^idi  1  leiijfriy  that  fince  my  departure, 
AirO|ltic,-feHlftg  into  a'bad  ftate  6^  health,  has  fairiy 
haiig^  bhnfetf  5  ahd  has  di^d  unireifally  regretted  and 
applaudid  III  that  country.!  'So  vh^tuous  and  noble  a  lift^ 
fays  e^cb  FcvORtfA^,  cotitid  noti)e  'better  ti owned  thari' 
by  (b  noble  an  end  j  and  AtcttEiChas  proved  by  this, 
as  weJl  4is  by  all  hie  other  aEHorns,^  \ihnt  wa^  Iv^  con- 
fiant. priteiplQ  dtwifig  ;l¥fs  4if^,  ^h*'  l^h^^*e*«(!>aftdW'br 
near  bis  laii  mom^tij  ^hat  i,  v^(b  man  4S  (Wrcef^e^ic^ 
to  the.  gtcai  god^  Vimi^i^;^  This  is^  th^^n^^df  th^ 
fi^pfcmedaty  among  the  ^FpuRLJA^iK-^*    5^^^^  ^f^f  -"^-^ 

The  notidns^of  this  peopre,  tontlmied  PAL^AiyiEi^ij^ 
areas  ^xtfaibfdinafy  with  regard  to  ffoofJ-raanners.^j^iU^ 
fociabfeneft;  as  ^hn  regardt  to  morals^  MytfriyniJAV- 
CHEic  formed  once  a  party  for  my  entertainment,  com- 
pofcd  of  i«  th«  primtj-^ft^ahd  phfldftl^HeTiVSP  toi^kt^i 
and  each  ^  u^4)r6ugM^l^ 'niitfs^'aloiig  i^ith^  h  tSc 
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place  wi%fcrc  we  ^tiiibkch  *  I  6bfervcd  one  of  them  to 
Wvwrre  pfividecf  tfiart  the^reftV  aAd  olfcred  hfm  a  ^re 
6f  hiy  ihe»,  Mfeh'hit)peShed^t6'be a-roafted^pulftt'i'And 
I ebiria  hbf  \ydt  rtniatk,  thathe'^ ittd' ''^li'th^  i^efr dt tic 
company  fmiled  at  my  ftit\0i\lf.^'^l%i$  tbld^^  thiii  At- 
CHEic  had  oxic^  £p  x;m»ch  ifHer^ft  \i^ith  h^  difih  afi^  to* 
prevail, V4t^.tbcm  to  cat  in  )C:9njm(0ipi,  ,an4  thatjie  ^ 
made  ufe  of  an  artifice  to  tl>^  puqK)ft^.  We  i  perfuad^d 
tWe^  whom  he,  obferved  JO  bf,  ti,wi^  provided,  to  offer 
their  nie(i  to  the.^ompanyj5  af?^  which,  rfi/q  ot|?j5^,  who 
h^d  brought^  ,morf.  <|leJip^Je  /afp,  lyf  J;^  :,J*%Wd  Wt  lf> 
make  the  iaqie  offer.  This  i&  rega/:djed,  ^s  fo  extr»9rdi- 
nary  an  eveot,  that  it  has  fince,  as  I  learn,  h^en  recpi^d* 
cd  in  the  hiftory  of  A^QHEIc's  life>  comppfcd  bj  one  of 
thegfeateft  geniufesof  Fopwi.  ^  :^ 

Pray,  fays  I,  Palamedes,  when  you  was^at  Fotrtt*- 
LI,,  did  yptt  ,al(P  Uai»tbe  artjof  turning  your  fiends  into 
ridicule,  hy^lling^emftrange  ftorifa,  mnl  thealangh-i 
ing  ^  thpm,  if  they  Wieyed  y<m.    I  affuie  3(ou>  f qp^ieA 
he,  ba4  I  be,Qn  difppfed  to  leaifn^fiich;  a  le^n^alherie  war 
noJ|)l|ce in  the  jvarld.nvtf^Brop^r,:  ,M 
ipeptip5ie4»:^^  '^P^^K^^^^  wow»g  ^^.  ti'gjbl^  bwe^ 
foe9r^,?i>d  Iw^ery^ ai^d  iraUy >  aad  y<H*  f wrfd  ib^ce  ever? 
diftipg^fti^.^)vhcftier  he  w^  iajeft  «rc»i|ieft^     BUt  fott^ 
ihink  tben,n^h«i^  my  fior^  its  ioDpc^baUe  ^;  aind . that  It 
havf  u^4»  f^!  i^i^dp^it  abtti^d  tbeiprivilegQjaf  a^lravelleriI 
Tmx  he  f^re^  fajffi  I,,  yottllvas  ibuti  ii^  jdft.^  Such  barba-» 
rous  and  favage  manners  are  not  o&Iy-incoinpstiblewkli^ 
a  civilized.  Intelligent  people^  fucha^^  you  feid  thefe 
were;  but"  are  fcarce  conipatible   with  human  nature,. 
They  exceed  all  we  ever  read  of^  ampng  the  Mi^O|tE« 

LIANd,   and  TOPINAMBOUE^.  .       - 

::--.  .    .in^rjh  .:,r;'':..-    'r:'  c:  '-^-  ':  -   ■.**'.'■    •■  ■  ^  ' 

Have  s|  care,,  cried  h^j,  h^ye  a  ^are !  You  ire  not  a- 
ware^^haf,  yojf,  are  fpeakiag  blafphemy,  find  arc  abufudg 
your  favourites,   the  Greeks,  efpecially  the  Athe- 
nians^ 
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MIAKS^  whom  I  bm  coiuchqd^  aU  along^/ ra(fer  thcfij 
bizarre  namesi  I  employed.  If  you  confidcr  aright,  ' 
there  is  not  one  ftrokc  of  .the  foregoing^^cW^Kaif,  }fr\i\qh 
alight  not  be  found  iii  the  man  of  bigheft  njerrc  ait  A- 
THENS,  without  diminishing  in  the  leaft,  from  tl^e 
brightnefe  of  bifl  i^hflfaaer.  The  Greek  1bvt»  *tb^ 
marriages  ♦,  and  the^  expofing  of  Acir  cbiMreB?  esmnot 
but  ftrike  yot»  immediately.  The  death  of  tJ^lit  fe  air 
€xa<a  cpuater-pait  fo  that  of  Cjesar.  •  ^  ^  "-  * 

All  to  a  trifte,  faid  J,  Jnterrupdhg  him  :  You  did  not 
mention  that  Usbek  was  an  ufurpcr. 

I  did  not,  replied  be ;  left  you  ^ould.difcjovier  the  pa- 
rallel I  aimed  at.     But  even  adding  tbi^  circ^mftance, 
we  ftiould  make  no  fcruple,  according  to  ^pi^r/cn^enta 
of  morals,  to  depomin^te  Bkutilts,  and  ,C^;f?ius,  un- 
grateful traitors  and  affaffms :  Thougbf  yau^^P^  that 
Aey  are,  perhaps,  tb&.  higheft  jchai:a<aer§  ^,,^V,  a^ti^ 
quity  i  and  the  Athr^iAH9  ereSed  .ijaujc^  to^th^oi,;*  .. 
which  they  placed  near  liipfe  of  Hablmodiijs  an^^Aa)^*. 
ToaiTON,  their  own.delivcKcs.    And  i£  you  tbip^  this 
circumftance,  which  you  mention,   fo  m^terial^to  ab-   -. 
folve  th^fe.  patriots,  I  (hall  CDiT^penfaJ»  it.  bjfvwothcc,: 
not  mentipoed,   which  will  equally  .  aggc^v^e  their, 
crime.    A  few  days  before  the  execution  of  theifl  Coital 
purpofe,  they  all*  fwore  feaUy  to  Cxskr  j  and  proteft- 
ing  to  hold  his  perfon  ever  facred,  they  touched  the  altar 
with  thofe  hands,  which  th^y  had  already  armed  fo]:  bis 
deftruftion*. 

I  need  not  put  you  in  mind  of  the  famous  and  ap-   ] 
plaudcd  ftory  of  Themistoci.es,  and  of  hjs  patience    , 

•  The  laws  of  Athiki  allowed  t  man  to  marry  bjs  fifter  by  th^Q^fat}le^.^, 
Sp|.QN*s  law  forbid  paederafty  to  flaves,  as  being  an  a£t  of  ^  great  dig* 
jiity  for  fuch  mean  perfons. 

f  AP7IAN.  Bell.  Civ,  lib.  3.  Svktonivs  in  vltiCjKSAitis. 

9  towards 
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towards  Eu»ybja5|?9,  th^  Sjiy^s^TA^i,  Mf  ^x^mnAl^g^. 
officer,  wh9jr,fieaiedb'yjfi'^d  ca{^e^hin>-v 

in  a  council  of  y^ar,  (the  f^rne^  thing;  ;^S; if  heJiad  cud-^ 
gei^jgd  bifo)^  Strpe'/   qucs  tiie  \(^THKrf  ian^  j^^^^^^^  T  ^  kut 

You  arc.toagfMd'^  fchq^r  nfi^t^4l(<^ovar  tJ^e  iwiical 
Socrates  z^  h^.  Atjj en^av,  «rfub  ki  cpy  ^l&flr^ftory^f^ 
and  you  woulji  earthy  ^bfervej:thfltfki$'4x*£My^ai^ieil  ' 
from  Xenophon,  wi|h  a  vawai^  only  of  tthc  names  ^^ 
Ao.d  I  thin|^  I  have  fairly  m?de  it  a^pe^r,  that  an  AxifK- 
nian  man  of  merit  might  be  fuch  a  oqc  ^  with^y?  WQMld, 
pafs  for  inceftuous,  a  parricide»  an  afTaffin,  an  ungrate- 
ful, perjured  traitor,  and  fomethmg  d/e  too  abominable 
tpb^  named  ;  not  io  mention  hi?  rufticity  and  ill-man- 
ners. And  having  lived  in  this  manner,  his  death  might 
be  entirely  fuita^le :  He  might  conclude  the  fcene  ty  a 
defperate  a£t  of  felf-murdcr^  and  die  with  the  nw>ft  ab^ 
fi^rd  blafphemies  in  his  mouth.  And  notwithftanding 
all  this,  he  {hall  have  ftatues,  if  not  altars,  crefted  to 
h;s  memory  i  poems  and  orations  (hall  be  coippoied  in 
his  praifc  j  great  fe<5is  fhall  be  proud  of  calling  them- 
f<|lves  by  his  name ;  a;)d  the  moft  diftant  pofterity  (ball, 
blindly  continue  their  admiration  :  Though  were  fuch  a 
one  to  arife  among  themfelves,  they  WQuld  juftly  regard 
him  with  horror  and  execration. 

I  might  have  been  aware,  replied  I,  of  your,  artifice. 
You  feem  to  take  pleafuce  in  this  topics  and  areindee4 
the  only  man  I  ever  knew,  who  was  well  a(;quainte4 
with  the  antients,  and  did  not  extremely  admire  them. 
But  inflead  of  attacking  theiif  philofbphy^  their  elo- 
quence, or  poetry,  the  itfiial  ftl^cfts  qf  oontroverfy'be^ 
tvecn  us,  you  now  feem  to  impeach  their  morals,  a4id 
accufe  them  of  ignorance  in  a  fcience,  which  is  the  only 

*  Mem.  Soc.  lib.  j.   Tub  fine. 
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one,  in  my  opinion,  in  which  they  are  not  furpafled  by ' 
the  moderns.  Geometry,  phyfics,  aftronomy,  anatomy, 
botany,  geography,  navigation;  in  thefe  wejuftly  claim 
the  fuperiority :  But  what  have  we  to  oppofe  to  their 
moral ifts  ?  Your  reprefentation  of  things  is  fallacious. 
You  have  no  indulgence  for  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
diflFerent  ages.  Would  you  try  a  Greek  or  Romah 
by  the  common-law  of  Ekglai»d?  Hear  him  dcfen4 
himfelf  by  his  own  maxims;  and  then  pronounce. 

There  arc  no  manners  fo  innocent  or  reafonablc, 
which  may  not  be  rendered  odious  or  ridiculous,  if  mea- 
furcd  by  a  ftandard,  unknown  to  the  perfons  ;  efpecial- 
ly,  if  you  employ  a  little  art  or  eloquence,  in  aggravat- 
ing fome  circumftances,  and  extenuating  others,  as  beft 
fuits  the  purpofe  of  your  difcourfe.  All  thefe  artifices 
may  eafily  be  retorted  on  you.  Could  I  inform  the  A- 
THENiANS,  for  inftance,  that  there  was  a  nation,  in 
which  adultery,  both  aflive  and  paffive,  fo  to  fpeak,  was 
in  the  higheft  vogue  and  efteem  :  In  which  every  man 
of  education  chofe  for  his  niiftrefs  a  married  woman, 
the  wife,  perhaps,  of  his  friend  and  companion ;  and 
valued  himfelf  upon  thefe  infamous  conquefts,  as  much 
as  if  he  had  been  feveral  times  a  conqueror  in  boxing  or 
wreftling  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  In  which  every  man, 
alfo,  took  a  pride  in  his  tamenefs  and  facility  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  wife,  and  was  glad  to  make  friends  or 
gain  intereft  by  allowing  her  to  proftitute  her  charms  ; 
and  even,  without  any  fuch  motive,  give  her  fiAFtt^ 
berty  and  indulgence :  I  a(k,  what  fentiments  the  A- 
THENIANS  .woul^  entertain  of  fuch  a  people  ^  they  who 
never  mentioned  the  crime  of  adultery  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  robbery  and  poifoning?  Which  would  they 
admire  mpft,  the  villany  or  the  meannefs  of  fuch  a 
conduil? 

«  Should 
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Should  I  add,  that  the  fame  people  were  as  proud  of 
their  flavery  and  dependance  as  the  Athenians  of  their 
liberty ;  and  though  a  man  among  them  were  oppreffed, 
difgraccd,  impoverifhed,  infuked,  or  imprifoned  by  the 
tyrant,  he  would  ftill  regard  it  as  the  higheil:  merit  to 
love,  ferve,  and  obey  him ;  and  even  to  die  for  his 
finalleft  glory  or  fatisfaftion :  Thefe  noble  Greeks 
would  probably  afk  me,  whether  I  fpoke  of  a  human 
focietv,  or  of  fome  inferior,  fervile  fpecies. 

It  was  then  I  might  iiifomi  my  Atme^jtan  audience, 
Aat  thcfe  people,  however,  wanted  not  fpiril  and  hqi- 
very.  If  a  man,  fays  I,  though  their  intimate  frien J, 
ihould  throw  out,  in  a  private  company,  a  raillery  agair\ft 
them,  nearly  approachi/ig  any  of  thofe,  with  which  your 
generals  and  demagogues  every  day  regale  each  other, 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  city,  they  never  can  forgive  him  ; 
but  in  order  to  revenge  themfeh^es,  they  oblige  him  im^ 
mediately  to  run  them  thro*  the  body,  or  be  himfelf 
murdered.  And  if  a  man,  who  is  s^n  abfolute  ftranger 
to  them,  fhould  defire  them,  at  the*  p^ril  of  their  own 
life,  to  cut  the  throat  of  their  bofom-companion,  they 
immediately  o{)cy,  and  think  themfclves  highly  obliged 
and  honoured  by  the  commiffion.  Thefe  are  their  max- 
ims of  honovir :  This  is  their  favourite  morality. 

But  though  fo  res|dy  t(>  draw  their  fword  again  ft  theif 
friends  and  couAtrymeni  no  difgrace,  no  infamy,  no 
pdin,  no  poverty  will  ever  engage  thefe  people  to  turn  the 
point' of  it  againft  thei>  own  breaft.  A  ipai^  of  ran^ 
would  row  in  the  gallies,  would  beg  his  bread,  would 
lapguifh  in  prifon,  would  fuffer  any  tortures;  and  ftill 
preferve  his  wretched  lif<j.  Rather  than  pfcapc  hi^  ene- 
mies by  a  generous  contempt  pf  death,  he  would  infsi* 
moufly  receive  the  fame  death  from  his  enemies,  aggra* 
vatedby  their  triumphant  infults,  and  by  th^  moft  ex* 
quifite  fufferings. 

Vol,  Ih  D  d  Ti* 
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*Tis  very  ufual  too,  continue  T,  amoiig^ii  people  t9 
ere£t  jails,  where  evdry  art  of  plflgoing  and  tormentiqg 
the  unhappy  prifoners  is  carefulW  ftudied  am^prgSifibd  : 
And  in  theft  jails-  it  is  ufual  fbra  parent  vohintarfly..io 
fliut  up  ftVcral  of  "his  c*hildi*en  i 'in' order,.^  that  another 
-child,  wbonlf  he  ovms  to  h^  no  greater «r  Tather li^s 
merit  than  the  reft,  in?y  enjbyhi^  w^le  f^nunc^. aid 
wallow  in  every  kind  of  f  yoluptuoiifirtft  and^  j^^aiwe. 
Nothing  fo  virtuous  in  their  opinion  as-tfeis '  harbajivps 
partiality!."  -'   ~         "'>.  ^■::    ■  .  :.-..  -,    ;:*,  ;.>,.,...  ■. 

'  Buf  what  fs  more  fingular  In  this  wiiimfifealtti^ionjlfey'l 

to  the  Ath^ni  AN'si  is,  thatifr<3ic  bfybiits  Axrin^Hi^'SA- 

■  tuR KALI A'*i when thfeflaves  arc  ttrvtihy^cWms^brf^is 

ferioufly  continued  by  tHem  through  the  whblc'ySr/%iW 

thro'  the  whQlecourfe  of  their  Kves  5  accoiiipaxir^f  tdS  ^th 

'  fomc  circumftances,  which  ftill  farther  augmchl  tfie  afefiw- 

dity  and  ridicule.     Your  fport  only  elevaties  for  VfeW^'i^s 

thofe  whom  fortune  has  thrown  downi  and  in^homflie^bo, 

in  fport,  may  really  elevate  for  ever  abSvd  you  V'Biit  this 

nation  gravely  exalts  thofe,'  Whorii  natiire  HasriiibieS^dlfo 

them,  and  whofe  inferiority  and  infirriiitieV  drc  ^fetlite^ 

incurable.      The  women,    though'  without" virtirei  are 

their  matters   and   fovereigns:    TbdS  tlicy  ^rJ^VA'cric^e, 

praiieand  magnify:  To  thefe,  they  pay  thc"ttgheff3e- 

ference  and  refpeft  :  And  in  all  places  aria^^^F'tJtri^S, 

the  fuperiority  of  the  femalei  ia(  tead/Iy''jfckftbW«^^ea 

and  fubmitted  toby  every  6ne,''Wh^  hksthef^^ihL 

4ons  tb  education   and  politenefe.     'Scai^e^'tfliy  ^me 

Voiild  be  fo  univerfaMy  detefted  as  alii^iBfii«(3ioii'^^^c)»s 

'tulc.'      ■  ~      '         '  ^-        •    o  -  .  J-  \^  ,^^e\}il<? 

You  need  go  no  further,  repHed'  PALAl*iii'^%^ 
eafily  conjecture  the  people 'Vhoni  yfbti  affti  ^atr  ^Tlife 

ftrokes,  with  whfch'you  hafve  pointed  ifhSfiii*'^ ^jJJett^ 

■■'-■■  ■'     '     ;     .-*.:;;  no   ,..auoio  '^{jj  lo   >noU 

•  The  GnKiKskcplthcfcaftof  ^Axi^iiii^^q^^^^/^f^jyf^ 
Romans.    Scc.Lvcian.  Epiil.  Saturn* 

juftj 
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dJnAt\^9^A  rjfct ,you^  mtpfl. ^ciuw>wledgei,^  ,tha|.fi:;ai5cg^  any 
>pcopletta0eU)lo  b^ffo^ad^rpi^r  in  ,ai^nw$  of  in|CMJe|n 
'  ttm^f  iifriiofe  HOlte^^l/ipb^^^r.is,  yppo^  the  wholp,  bfs 
vliaJbl«btOi4wep!tiw>  •  %t[J,;-give  yw  tl^lfs  iqr  ,^edpi«g 
^irt(^]CrtltJwfeh  roy^afgutt>f|ifr  ,1  b^  no;intciuion,ofj,e!¥- 
^ttftii^itoe  «iodorto  air  ^b^^^pencc  of  th^  antiems.  ,1 
UjBlyifnea<itlto'c^ef^t;|Jj«uiw;€^ain  o^^all  tbefe  judg- 
;'niefitdff:ohceFniVi£^l^af^ers ;  s^nd  to^ccmviifce;  you,'  that 
>€dBiatoi1  vjd^c^-c^irtnt  -^ivl  ^J^w, .  yrcre  ■■  iUe  chief  foun- 
dation of  all  moral  determinations.  The  Atkhhians 
,i^\f^;w^tk^ii^  jif  ever  there 

^iitrAStili^^  ^xy^t^/Birnian  of  merit  might,  in  jhis  age, 
>lba  Ji^*m  )^^M^  cxcqrartion.  The.FREKCH  are 
♦#lfo»  j>Wifhq!M,t|  fJi^t^  a  -VCfjy  civilized,  intelligent  people; 
,f^f^%t(^vfimpi>^:^^^  m^U:  wi^th  the  Athenians, 
;}$p^M}XJ^y(^fi^i  jthe  thigl^il  contempt  and  ridicule,  aad 
,  cv^/J^^atred ...  ^nd  .whut  renders  th^  matter  more  extnt- 

9;i^di5;ffy  ;-,'^^fe  W^  »P.^i?B^?  ^^-^.(HPPpf^^  !°  ,^^,  ^^^  "^^^ 
^^mi^f^in  tj]^eir^  patic^pal  zh^v^^^x  of  an]^  in  antient;  and 

jmodprn,  .Jinje^  i  ajjjl  wnjle.,  the  English  flatter  thena* 
,feives  tnat  they  refemble  the  Romans,  tlieir  neighbours 

^an^  a}9fep9ljti^O  Wi^^t^yi'xit  A^^^  ther^- 

^%^ ofP:!^«i^^VSQ^^f  ^f  5a(^f4^,jmu^  \^j^  founld^  bet,weeii 

c^y^ijf  ^'d  nj^iftP|9^,]^^^i^n^^/.  b^^^^^  <"^^i^"?.  ^!^?(® 
^q]hara%rs)ww^eii|flq^n  cat^m6a?  Ho\y  fball  we  pretend 

to  fix  ailandarafpf  judgmqi;its  of  this;iatdre)    ^ 

ji$y  t*:acing:  roatter%  rf pli^  I,  a,  littjq,  bigljcr,,  apd 
^cxartxinii^  jti^e:ArA  prioci|J«5,  wbicK  pacb,  n^tio^efta- 
bllihes,  of  blame  or  cenfure.  -The  Rhine  flows  north, 
tjip  jRHojiTfij^iftl^^  ye^  both  fpruig  from  ih^fame  m^n- 
taip,  a^  .are  alfo  ^i^wa^ed,  in  thqir.oppofite  dire£lioris, 
>^y ,tl^c  j^/  prinxripJe^ijf ,  gravity.  The . .diftj^^nt  inclina- 
tions of  the  ground,  on  which  tKey  run,  caufe  all  the 
djflfer^Aoe^f  th^ir  courfes; 

D  d  51  In 
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404  A     DIALOGUE. 

J        '  i       '  >     i  '^        *        ^         V       O  '"^ 

fn  how  mai^  drctimft^^^  would  aa  Athenian  atld 
a  French  qaan  of  ,iif^  c^tai^Jy^^^^^Wfi^hv^Ulfr? 
Good  fcnfe,  k^wkdgc,  wiff.o^lW9Jftot^^ 
dcHtyt   truth*  Jii4i<;c^  R«r^gfb  rl^'¥P»W«^^  ^^^^ 
dignity  ^.^i^^  ,  T;'htfe^ypif,h^Xfi  f^t)flqritlpAkliftr^4Afr 
to  infiftpnjy  ,on  thf  pq^>;3j,  ,in  j^tich^fepy^y^^ll^^ 
ddfnt^  differ.;,   y«:r^.^cg:^Ji  WiWlJliflgv^q^flTO^^ 
with  you;  and^  (6jdl;  ^jaypu^^^  ^f5p>i|ft|,^£i^elfv*f-5 
fcrcnces  from  the,  iwft,  i^wcrl^  ^ft?^il,iJ!he^i>ri^^ 
morals*  ^  ,    .  ,  ^   ,,.^    ,     ;.,.,,   -_,   tj-./gj/  ^  nohsnilii *: 

ticularly.  I  (hall  only  obferve,  that,  however  bfattK»M«g 
they  arofc  from  a  very  innpcci^Ltx^Hife  fk^  feqiiteg/.of 
the  gymaai^  exerdfe$,smong.th^  peof^ti'^AiKliweBVTO'^ 
commended,,  though  aWWly>  a?  [tb«,  fe«iwJai^ftien*to 
fliip,  fympathy,  mutu24-  attach^ie^,  rtft*  SAeiitjrtfki^ 
qualities  efteeised  in  all  n^ion$Afi(l^i^{^  tar.  Uiiil£n 

The  marriage  of  hatfib^cfl^  Atf  ^^fi(KftS%fel^^W 
great  diflicuhy.  Love  between  "^llfe  ricaf^  ^^IW^ 
CDOtrary  to  rebd<»h  and  piMfiF  tttFf»^'%t^%<f'^$^a%^ 
poiAt,  where'!wear€|(^ft(^,'ean  fckreafEe 
by  natural  icafoo  ;b»id  is  ifhei^dbit '^et^  j^l^^uS^ 
of  iniimci|>al  hiw.  ortiAoin*  »  tto^A*rf«i»!Jl'&s  \Wnt' 
a  nttte  too  for  on  the  cmt  fide,  ^^'tma^ii^  m^ltf 
p^fted  matttr^a  great wafiiiix^'^b^^c»ti^'«x^ 

Had  yott  afted  a  parartt  at  ArHEk^;'  wSylieljwm^ 
his  cMMoT  that  Kfe,  ^hich  he  H^cP  fefttefy  gfvfn  W 
Tis  becaufe  I  IbVe  it,  he  wocBA  A^pl^;  ISi^f  Pe^r^^^ 
poverty  which  it  muft'  inherit  from  rAij^^^s'^i^^rt^lr^ky^^ 
dtaii  death,  which  it  is  not  capihS:  6PdiMi^g^'jMfing. 

or  r«feiitiri^  $.     ^  ,         . 

^  ;,,  \       :      •  ..,,r.    ,,-  V  :.us  vv  >  > -7  i>,jt);ij3d  Jt  doiJ 

:    f  Set lMii«iry,^Sfeft,-IV.5..  -  -.o'l   ->    An-^.    ^mH   ^?gci 

t  PiuT.de  amoif  p^€4if,  j6^;^«y,  .rl  ^i£.  <;,ifi/;   .e3t?il&up 

...   •    .    .,-ofb  .  :^od   i>vr.:  S^ 
.i:>aow  yfi?  to  r,o;i 
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fin^Y^if^'3^4ec5Vi*i^5'froiri  ftier  'hand^  of  an  uflirper  or 
ty#attf>Sf>b^^^^t»^*^^*»^^*f^^  f  6ril''^ubiic  rebftflion, 
aft^<bift<ftikj^lfc^^ftririt  pirJvatti  Vfer^eiiicc  ?  That  his;  crime 
h;<:ipitA^Vyila.¥;    j(fa^  And  miift  tjic' 

highdt  ^gitevitiMi  ^8f  l^is  ii"ime;^(lie  putting  himfeijf 
abdVfe'-lWi  Y6mk'W§  HfUn  Tecdrtty  ? 'You  can  reply  no- 
thing, W 'by  iSbSWrtg  th^'gfeat  iiicdnveiiiencies  of  af- 
faflinations  which  could  any  one  have  proved  clearly  to 
tl|€i..a»ticiiti^  li©>iiadJ  iidbrftied  Ihetp  fenlimerft^'irf  this  ^ 

t: -^fai,  td  Gaffl  jNt^r  ey6  on  flie'  piSurd  whicli T  have 
Am^mM.rj0[  ^moit\i^  rtznntrs';  there  is  almoft  as'  great 
dJficiAy^"  J:^kii6virledg^,  to  jttffffy  PkiNCH  as  Greek 
gzihnitfi  Ai(ftpt  ^flly;'-rimt  the  former  is  much  more 
natural  and  agg^iM^  ^liaii  theUifter.  But  burneigh- 
l^r^it^j/e^s^r^^hf^  x;efeJyied:t0^  ikctificfl?;  :fomct  of^  the 
^?^?fe  i^  t)l^^..fqci4JWCf:f4^^#f€*s  .^W  ta  pccfcfc  eafe, 
fj^^^^j^jgpdj  an  jopfii^  ;gon»|;^rce  f^p^a  cftitifl:'  fidelity:itttd> 
^5lllSPiS?5b  7>c|fi^0d%^^e.,Jfe$|:b)g0CKl,  and  ar©  fc^nc-^! 
i^fj  di^ujl^  tOof€^q^(^te5:  Hof  «ccd;  »re  be  fi»rp#fttfed,' 

^.^t^9g3%|^,j^5ti5:>flPJ5t^^  f.  •       '   - 

country  is  ^cyerjj^-whipije^knowl^^ge^  ;at)CsaMt9} -vbri^; 
and  where  tWpeop^^  ^ot  fo  >ajepy,  ;^^  toJhfeVei  any 
otW  legifliture  b^t  ^  fujgl^  pejffoi?,  ti^  Sri^cft  kiyaltjr 
i$^  in  tKatpfe,^thet;ruei]tpatriptif|n.,,       ,  ,v  ,.   -.    ^ 

^!^othing  :f^^  J)eni9re^)^urd:^rj4  bcMFbamus- tkaa: 

the  praaice  of  duelling;  butthofe,  who  jirflijfy  iti.  fiiy^,. 
that  it  begets  civility  and  good  manners.  And  a  duelift, 
ypu  may  obferve,  al^««v(rs  values*  1iimf(rff*up6n  his  cou- 
rage, his  fenfe  of  honour,  his '  fideKty  and  friendfliip  ; 
qualities,  which  are  here  rhdeed  i^cry  dcfdfj^  di\t&6dy  but 
wfaflk  have  been  efteemed  univerfally,  fmce  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  world. 

D  d  3  Have 
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H^ve  the  gOdy  forbid -fetf-^urd^f  AH  MuimA^ 
allows^  thit  it  ought  tb  bk  iprtioftfir    5fe*  ^tHi^Datf  > 
permitted  It  ?  A  FuEWCHMAM^aB6ws,-diat  d^li'is'j^i^ 
ferable  to  pain  andinfamy.  '  ^ '     . ;  :       ,   :    i. 

You  fee  then,  continued  J^  that  the  pnncipleisi  uj^n  , 
which  men  reafoij  in  morals  arc  always  the  fame :  though  * 
the  conclufions  which^tbey  draw  are  often  yefr  mffe^ 
That  they  all  reafon  aright  witli  regard^  tb  this^  fubjea, 
more  than  with'  f  egard  to  kny  other,  it  is  hot  incumbent 
on  any  moralift  to  fhdw.     'T Is  fufficlehti  'HTit' the 'Ori- 
ginal principles   of  cenfure  or  blame  are  uniform,'  jtnd  ^ 
that  erroneous  conclufions  can  be  correlfted'bv'fblindfirV^i- 
foning  and  larger  experience.    Though  man^Piges  havfe  * 
clapfed  fince   the  fall  of  Greece  anrf'*ftt)Myrth6Vigh  ' 
many  changes  have  arrived  In  religion,  language^  laws, 
and  cuftoms;  none  of  tlirfe  revolutions' '"h'is^e'^r^^fb-' 
duced  any  confidcrabic  innovation  iti  tt^e  pfiiriirV  i^fe^  ^ 
mentfc  of  morals,  more  than  in  thofe  of  iejrtcrit^  Deldty. ' 
Some  minute  diflFfcrences,  perhaps,  ittiy' be  ot>fe!Ve!c(  in ' 
both.     Horace  *  celebrates^  a  low  fbrchead,  antf  Aii'i- 
CREON  joined  cye-browsf:   Biit  thfe' Ai»6i£b  and  Ae 
Venu^   of  antiqijfity  are  ftill  our  models  fi^'mafe  irt<I^ 
female  beauty ;  in  »likcf  manner  as  thfe  ch'artiiftt^^&lf  iStjt* ' 
PIG  continuerour  ftandafd  fot^  the  gloiy<)t  fe^bw, 'Vn* 
that  of  Cornelia  for  the  honour  of  inao^ort^  '" 

It  appears,  that  there  never  yi^as  any  qu^t)^  ^(^^9.^) 
mended  by  any  one,  as  a  virtue  or  moral  excellence,/ 
but  on  account  of  its  being  /j/g/fe/^  or  agheaBU,'toztti^p, 
htm/elf^  or  to  others.  For  whit  other  reaion  can  tiierct 
ever  be  afligncd  for  praife  or  approtadoh?  Or' wnerc 
would  be  the  fenfe  of  extblirhg  a^^Wcharaftefot^ac**^ 
tion,  which,  at  ihe  fame  tim;  U  ^n^vtiil^o  htgm^^ 

-f  OdesS,    PxTftOK|us  (cap. 26.)  joist  both  cht^ < cixip^oAaacsi  Ml 
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fioihif^  f  AUi  ^9  cjiffer^pceiv  therefore,  ip.  mor^kmay 
be  re(hjce4  to-  this  o^^g^nf^r^^Jq^xxld^ony  ,?n4  ipay.  be 
^<jctfamB<J?/oiJ:l>y the  difcrent^V^  peppjetakc 

of  tbefe  circutnftances. 

Sometihies  mendifftr  in  thcjr  judgment  about  the  ufc- 
fUIne(6  of  any  haBitor  ailioh:  Sometimes  alfo  the  pecu- 
liaf  ctrcumftances  o^  things  rendef^  bhe  rftoril  iquality* 
moxe  ufeful  than  others,  "^and  givfe  Ita^^iiliar  pr^fer^nte. ' 

'Tis^.not  f^rp^ifing,  that,  during  a  period  of  ivar  and 
difprdcr^- the  nwIUary^virtuefi ;  liiQuId  be  more  celebratei 
tl)im  the:  :p2^fic,^  and.attraS:  more  the  admiration:  and ; 
a];t0i;i^on  of  mattkiad.'    '•  How  ufual  is  it,"  fays  Tujl-^ 
h^\    "  to  find  ;Cii«BRiAi^8,    Celttberians,    and. 
^'f.otheii^rb^i^nsi^  who  bear,,  with  inflexible  conftancy, 
*V  all  the  fatigues  apd  dangers  of  the  field  ;  but  are  im- 
'^  mediately  difpititett >uttder  the  pain  and  hazard  of- a* 
*'  JltUlguifl^U^g^di^eipper':  >yh,il?»  on  the  other  hand,  the 
"  pg^js]^^.  S^QJ^^^,  fiO«lj4r^^  ti^e  floyir   approaches   of, 
**.d^atih,^jWiiea armed  w^^  ftj;jknef§,  ^nfl  difeafe  j  but  ti-; 
«'  mprogljy  fly  ,b^s^r^ei?QB,  when  he  attacks  them  vio- 
^\hxit\^  y^iSh  {^Qf^   ^nd  f;^lcJi;op  F'^  So  opposite  is 
ey^p  the^fan^f  yictjiif}  of  c^uragje  amon;g  warlike  or  peace- 
ful pati^Qnsr  Apdin^pfd^    we.  may.obferve,  that  as  the- 
difference  betwe^^^v^ar /and  , peace  is  the  greateft  which 
arifes   among^  nations,  and  public  focieties,   it  produces 
alfb  the  greateft  variations  in  moral  fentiment,  and  diver- 
fifies  the  moft  diir  idea  of  virtue  and  perfonal  merit. 

Sometjmes,  toQ>y  magnanimity, ,  greatnefs  of  mind, 
difd^n  of  flavjery^  inflexibly ^, rigour  and  integrity ,^  may 
fuit  btttei  ^tbe^  circumftances  of  .one  age  than  thqfe  of 
another^  and  have  a  more  kjnc^ly  influence,  both  on, pub- 
Jig,  affairs^^aiid  on,^  ipa^^sown  fafety,3n4  advancement. 
Our  idea  ot  merit,  therefore,  will  alfo  vary  a  little  with 
thefe  variations  j  and  Labeo,  perhaps,  be  cerifured  for 

.    •  Tufc.  Qnarfi,  lib.  ?. 

D  d  4  the 
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•appiobapon,        ,  ^;y     v^:*)    ''^:   ri)j:ofn  lori  gninoqn  ---y 

A  degree  of  luxury  miy  be  ruiriouiXSfliP^fific^iMpl^ 
tt^  native  <>f  SAiTrtii^^Ai^r^'iV^hMJMtay^Vofl^ 
.apa  encourages  ihiatkfir^k  FXt^m^if^^it^^^Vti^ 

HiAN,     We  «li^  ^^♦i  tHef^fo>e,^a3'Wji(iaV'^^W>^  Afe 
ikme  fcftihttttitsi  «•  tbc^fiuncla^y^ 

Different  cuftofns;bave  alio  lotQC  uifluenc^  as  we^  at 
different  utilities;  in^  Vy  gmng  an  c^ 
mind,  may  produce  a  fiipcrior  ,pr&gehfitv,*^e^^  to  tM 
ufcful  or  the  ?igreeablc  qudifleS  J  Ip  tjiwe^  wliidi  r^g^ 
fcif,  or  thofe  which^  extend  to  /ocictJ^  '  ^ek  fotfr 
fources  of  moraf  fehtimelit  ftill  fiibfiftj  fiie  "^sfehilar 
accident^  miy,  at  one  tiirie,  mtike  rffty  blieof^cm  Sw 
with  grcatcir  abuAdarite  tban* ^oAc?;  '  ^*    '"     ^'     '^ 

The  cuftoms  6f  fomc  natteos  fhut  up  the  women  from 
all  focial  commerce  :Thofc  of  6thers,make  ui'eni  lo  cf- 
fential  a  part  0f  (bciety  and  converfa^io^  that,  except 
where  bufineifs  is  trian(a£le(l,  the  male-lex  alone  are  lup- 
pofed  alrhoft  wholly  incapable  of  miitiiaf  dffcaunc  arid 
entertainment*  As  thfs  difference  is  the  molt  matenal 
Which  can  happeA  in  private  life,  it  muft  alio  produce  tSa 
greateft  variation  in  our  moral  lentimcnts*  .,         . 

Of  all  nations  in  the  wptjd,  whc^.jpp|jig^jR^wafi|ij;|t 
allowed,  tbc,Cj^E^fS  feef|i  4o,^^e  ;i>fl^9j,|i^  igpfilV 

imposed  pnthem  thp  Jtrifteft  l^w^9J^j)d5%^d)^f;ea- 
cy.  We  have  a  ftron^  inftantfe  Qf  t^}f  jt^^^fft^fSfxi  of 
LvsiAS  t.  A'  widow  |iyur^d,^i:wj^^j  ^W^jS^ii^ 
meeting  oF  a  W  of  herVneare^;  fripgds^^^^ 
and  though  never  before  accjul^op^ifd^  ^^  g^orato^^^ 
(peak  in  the  pf^fence  of  mcff ^  t:We  diftrfi^ji^^^.qj^i^ 

(lancet 
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Jbt^  eoh&aiof^  her  to^  the  tafe  bdbrtc^m.     The 
vefy  Opening  her  mouth  in  Aich  coropaay,  loquired^'Jk 

l^nt,  wd  that,  notwithftandiiggjj^  fti*fe(PWdage,]iflje 

Jiaft,jever/m^  Eer^di^^^^^     fi;j»n^^^er  fc^oujr  k^Omifi^ 

;4f4/tis.TeA^^ 

^e  Jrft  ;ffy;%e^  ?^^  ;aifti9^Qn^f^^  tk  ojf^tQr 

i^wHiRlfPr^  */>  f^#.  no  waj^;^ut.l>y,  fjalljfjg/or  her, fc- 

^V?f4??f^^»^?  ^M^^i^  ^}i^'^^K\''^^M  t^  evidence 

houfe  during  ^,|^^^4t^^^^,if|?ferYe^ 
manners. 

^  We^^ay  be  affure^,  that  an^trcme^punty  wa$  tl^e 

^oitfcquence  of  this  refervq.  ;  Acc^^^  fi^4  tl^^, 

except 'the  fabulous  ftories  bf.an  Helen  and  a  Cly- 

TENiNEsTRA,  there  fcarc^  is  an  inftance  of  anv  event 

^jn  the  Greei^  niftory,  which  proceeded  frpiri  th^  ii>ta- 

|;^C^twoinen,.  ;^^^^^^^  tlieotiicr  iand^  in  MVAtimw, 

parucujarly  in  a  neighbouring^  na^jpn,  the  fep^^^ 

into  all  tranfa^ions  and  all  management  of  churcK  and 

'iia6^r"And3ioman?cah  expert  iuccefs,  who  takes  not 

'     ^TLT^W  dbikiri  tbiir  go^d  )gr&^.  '  HkRii y  tli'e  third,  by 

^ftitUrrinlgtfcedirpfearurcbftH^faai*;  idhdfcgered'hli  trowh, 

mi  Ibft  fife  lite; 'dstntfdi'ai  by  Ws  indulgence  tS  h^refy. J 

■    ^n  fteedlefs  td^  a  very 

^frc^  iomniercns  betwfeen  ^^^^^^  of  their  Tiving 

^  niutifr  togcdferj  will^  ofteii  terminate  in' Intrigues  and  gal^ 

'fM^^r'Wi  n^fe  fe!«icb^(i)mewiiat  of  the  'tMjiifwc 
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cannot  ftoUttd^^to  'reacli^likefcvtrjr>fcind^Dfrdd?anb^'i . 
Iiiilaiiq«$rof  liotncey-  daily»mdltipij€iSgi  wiH/iW3tldbitth^:>: 
fcandal  with  the  one  ifex^  and  teocbdii?  oAcri  fhj  deu^rT 
groes,  to  adopt  the  famous  maxiniJof  iA  FoNTAJitj^r; 
with  regard  to  female  infidelity,  tb»f  jf^mfihifwf.if^fi 
is  bt4  af^nall  matter ^  i  if  one  knm^  i^^H^y  it  h  nHhivg  ♦; 

Some  pfDple^fiuFe-  incHn^d  to  thiak;,  thbCihc  beft  wiy^; 
of  adjufting  all  differences,  and  t)f  kecf  jug:  the  proper  : 
incdmca  between  th^<€fgriifiM  and  th^  tififid <\tAkt\^%  o^ \ 
the  fex,  is  to  live  with  th«m  after  the  manner  of -the  Ro-  ,^ 
MAK3:  and  the  Engusij  (for  the  Quft<Hns  of  thel^  twe> - 
nations  (eemrfimilar  in  this  r^peAf)  tb^t'3B^^^thout!^ 
gallantly  ta^dwithpatjeajouiy.  By^  parity  of  rc«fi«i,v.' 
thccuftoms  of  the  Spaniajlds  and^^tterlTAtJA^s  ofiS 
an  age  ago  (for  the  prefcnt  are  very  diffi^ut^mdfc1>e^ 
the  worft  of  any  j  becaufe  they  favoiirboib;  g^laijitrjr 
and  jealoufy,  ,,     ,^       ,  •; 

-  No^  will  thefe  diflR^ent  ^uftoms  of  naftons  affirfi  only 
the*  one  'fex :  Their  idea  'of  peribnal '  metit :  :in  the  .males  • 
nnift  alfo  be  fowie what  different  Vith  rcgaird,  at  Jeaft;  to" 
converfatlon,  addrefe,  and  ^luiftour.  The  one  nation,  j 
where  the  men  Jive  much  apart^  will  naturally  more  ap-  . 
prove  of  prudence;'  the  other,  of  gaiety*  ,-^  With  the - 
owrfimplroityof  mamierv  will  be  in  the  higheft  efteemj^ 
with'  the  o^cr,  politeipfefe.;   Th^  one  will  /diftirigOiffU 

•  QuJind  tn  le  fjirt  c'eft  pw  de  cfeo&  : 
Quand  on  «e  Je  fjiit  pas^  cc  n'tff  Ti«n, 

f  During  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  Ri^i^iisfecni  to  Hava  ht'tieC 
more  given  to  intrigues  and   gallantry  than  Ae- ENQLtsrf  »rc  at  pitfent: 
Atfd^he  women  of  conditioff,  in  orde*- to  retain  their  lovers,  endtavouMdt 
tcKfix  a  hame  of  reproach^  on  ihcfe   who  were  ©ddiftdd  to  -wenching  ^d" 
\o^  aWoUri.     They  weiccaRed  ANciLxAlii©Lt.     Set  SxWl-<>*  i<rf6c»«^ 
neficiii)    l,i$>  j .  «jpf.  9.; ;  See  a^fo  M  am  Ta  a  &,  Kbw  X9i«j»ig^  58/'         . )      J 

X  Thegallafltfjrhettiaieant  i«that<>fanipirti.aiid'at^tfriHneflfb^ft^*!|^^ 
of  xompkifajice,  wJ|ich«  ap  nctJch  paid  to  the  fa^rfejt  mJE^ocAWD  aiiinc 
^ny  other  couatry,  .  ^ 

•  '  ,  '-    ■     '  -  -^ '  -  '■  I    .  >j  ■ ' '  '     /  / 

th^m-' 
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theo^bivcs  by  good^fenfe  and  judgment ;  the  other,  b^  ^ 
tafteand^ delicacy^    ,T1?6 1 eloquwice  of  the  foro^r^will  .• 
Oiine  raoft  in  the  fenate ;  ihat  of '  the  odieiv   oii  the 
theatre..  ? 

Thefe,  I  fay,  are  the  natural  ^ift&s  of  fuch  cuftonts. 
For  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  chance  has  a  great  influ*- 
ence'on  natioffudimaiDners  ;  and '  many  events  happen  in 
focresty^^  whith  ard  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  getli^ral  ' 
ruksw     Who  CQufd  inaa^ihe,  fot  iaftance,  that  the  Ro-  ' 
MAK$5  who  lived  freely  with'  their  women,  ihould  be 
very  indifferent  about  mufic,  and  t&ttm'  dancing  infa-  ' 
moU^:  While  the  Gheeks,  who '  never' alnfioft  faw  a' 
wom^m  but.  in  Aeiv  own  houfes,  were  continually  pip-  ^ 
ingi>  fingifigy  and  dahciia-g  ? 

The^  differences  of  moi^al  fehthncnt,  wTiich  naturally ' 
arffc  fr6m  a  r^blkan  or  moitarchical  government,  arc' 
alfo  very  obvious  5  as  weH  as  thbfe,  which  proceed  from 
geflemKriibes  Of  povcfc^ty^  uni^  bt  fadioft,  ignbfance  or  * 
IcKTtimgjj  I  fbaliioondiiidfef  *thi^  ldri^^difcourfe  with  ob- 
fei^irfg!,  that  4iffferent  etiftbros^^  and  fituations  vify  not 
thr  or^nal>  ■  ideas^  of  merit  (however  they  may,  fome 
confeqiiance$)  In  'any  veiy  cfllritial '  point,  and  prevail 
chiefly  wfth  regafd  to  young  men,  Who  can  afpire  to  the 
agi«eirt>le  quilitS^s,  and  rt^y  attempt  to  picafe,,  The 
M^^NNER,  thfe  ORNAMENTS,  the' GRACES, 
which  fucceed  in  this  fbape,  are  more  arbitrary  and  ca- 
fua) :  But  the  merit  of  riper  years  is  a)  mpft  every -where 
the  lame^  and  confifts  chiefly  in  integrity,  humanity^ 
ability/^  knowledge  and  the  other  more  folid  and  ufeful 
qu^iesof.thehufnammind.       > 

What  you  inJift  on,  replied  Pa^ambdes^  may  have  - 
fohio  foundation,  when  you  adhere  to  the  maxima  of 
comtfton  life  and  ordinary  conduit     Experience  and  the . 
pTftcfttte  of  the  world  readily  corr€\3J  any  great  extrava- 
gance on  either  fidei     Biit  what  'fay  you  to  artlficiaV 

'  lives 
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lirei  and  manners  ?  How  do  you  rcconciterrlte  InaxitAil^ 
on  which,  in  different  ages  and  nations,  thefe  are  founded  i 

'^Wfiat  do  you  undl^rftfnd  ^f^Mr.uA^dlivts  and  mftit*''' 
lifersf  taidll  I  explain  myfelf,  replied  he;..  Yob:  know^ 
tHS^  retlgiqa  had,  in  aniient  tii^es^  ^erjr  {itdeAiaflumefa. 
on  *tornmcin  lifiq^  a^d  ^ha^,^ft?rr^  fn«^  bud-nprfomirf 
t^r  Auiym  facfifi^cs  aAd  prayars  afltthe  temple,  itofty 
tfaought,  d^at  tl)e^^ds,l^tj|th©reft0fithehrbohdu«ato 
theittfelvcs^  and.y/ereJittl^pi^Med  ori^^ended^wifh  tfcofo 
virtues  or  ^^s,  whic;^  oiily,,a|feded  iSiq  f;$te:eiBBd}h^p^> 
jilnefs  of  liMn^an.  fw  tiioiiMt'^-k  inwilthetaifi^ 

nets  "dt  philoiophj^  alpup  p,)  /egulf^ie^  i?ie^  oodkiaiyj^ic^  : 
hai'fbur  ahtf  dcportaient  >  and  ^^tdifi^fii ; woiBBay^iibU' 
feiVe,  tha^'this  liting  tbj?  fple  principle,ibyw)Wcftia mat?" 
cotilcf/  ^tevate  himf^if  abpyp  his  Jelkw$^)itnaci|u&iedira  i 
mi^t^ ifcendant  oyer  m^',  and  pjiodpcifd  ptzX&siff^i 
larltids  of  maxims  fiMj  ^<^f  q9A4uf^-  t  ;At;^li»^fentittbal^jr 
philofophy  iias  loft  tl}ejaljuj;fp^nt  9ft<ft©W^y^dfii^^ 
fuch  extcnfivc  infljupnce ;  J^'wfi/e^Sf^jBpijfafeiriiflf  mioftlf  <i 
to  f^eculatipns  in  the  clQfet;i,,ijnj^>f^H?ft^  ftmiiiMty  a^Jthwc 
sntiept  religio|a  wf^,  li^j^fld  ,tp  AK^^ifi^Jaitho^  teogile^-^ 
Its  place  i§,  now  Fi^pplied  by  the  i^E)o4<^n>f§^k>il^i^|ndi^^ 
infpedls  bur  whole  condud,  ^^ld  j^5rc4^e^;fa%^rHjA(sAhj 
rule  to  our  afiions,  to  qur  wqrds,  to,  qury^^^t}|94^ts  ^ 
and  if^chnatiohs  J  a  rule  fo  ;i|iuch  .the.^mqi^j^^^r^,  tj»t  r* 
i t  is '  giiafded^  ty  infinite^    though  dift^^u  f^i^^d^j  ataui  i 
pujiiftiments  5  and  no  infraftiop  ofiit  c%ft,^^|^  ^eicm^r^ 
cealcd  or  difguifed.    /  ,     .      ^Vr.  f.cj   :j.i.bi'£^ 

DipGB^Es  is;  ,^l}?i  ^mpftvcckhfated  inoAd^  ^Jiffirsiiri-^^ 
gant  philpfopby.  ;  Let^Msiecki  aparaHeltito^&ftii^ltftoi*^' 
dern  tiine^' .   Wc  fl^ll  notdJ%OTrc  apyii)HH§f6^fc^&aii?c  ' 
by  a  cpmparjfoii  jyith  (ho  Domin*cs:  ot  iA)riJiyife,  ?)r 
any  canonized  monk  or  friar.     Let  us  compare  hlj^td 
Pascal,  a' man  of  pvts  and  genius  as  well  as  Diq- 
Q£N£S  himfelf  ^  and  perhaps  tQo,  a  man  qf  virtue,  ha4 

3  ^^ 
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. he. ^o«eed  his: virtuous. inclinations  tq  hat^  exe!fte<1^^4^ 

-    ^Tte^yiSrtdSil'o^  'of  DiOGEkE^s  condua'  \^^^^^ 
iiepmiit6  vinAtr)^fh^jt^in'itidk^i^^^  as  muy^^ 

jJoifiute Witoln  MttffelPiand  his  Mn  miM:  The'aim  6f 

PiiacAJtiPfai  tb  teeep  a  perpetual  ferife  6f  his  dependent, 

b^fooe  3bi«)P9Sr^'iuil^rieV^r  to  fbi^et  hi^  niimbefiefs  wants, 

and  fimfffrflffy«*  ^ rnb#> *afif}f*i;i»i  (Vipp<^r^H  K^^rir^iy  b^  9iag-^ 

iifliikiii^vcAentad^ii^' prMe^'^^a^^         idea  of  his  pwn 

ibpeiidiity^^^i^»r^'^^i9  i^k^^idreatiJi'^s,      'ffie  ino!(^<?ri^ 

nUdod  cobSbnt  fr^iffilibti  6f  fmmiKiy  and^ '  ahaieinei?t^  of 

theTcepitentpt  ^nd^Knti^  tPhiA{^i  and  endeayoujr^d  tp . 

-attite  dwfeiupp<*d*Virtiits,  a^^  they  are  attainable, 

Thr  aufteilc«C9<of?tbe  Gitetk  were  in  order  tp  i^ure 

hknlelf  tio>^hard&S^)   and  pt-^vent  his  ev^r  fuffenAg : 

Thcrft -of  the  'FitfiWCHMAN   were  embraced  mjcrely  for 

thtiriojim  fekie^^nd  in  Order  to  fu^e):  ^s  much  as  ppC- 

fiWe.:   -The  fMofoiAe^  indulged  himfelf  m   tlie  rnpft, 

b^Elftlyi   pteaf£»e«i,M^veft  In  public :    The  faint  refufed 

hinlfei£  tkcrnioft  ffthoccnt, even  in  private.     The  fpriijei: 

thoU^t »itH his* dtity'*d  love  his  friends^   and  to  rail\at\ 

thtoa(vand*J(^^6Vef '-fliehf,  arid'  (bold  them:    The  latter 

ciideavoun^ed^to  be   abfolutely  indifFerent  towards  jth,i(^ 

near^  letatidh^,  khd  to  ipve  and  fpeak  well  o^  his^ePf^-* . 

mkeV  ^Thfe  ^reirt  dbjecft  of  t)iOGENjgs's  witj  w^  evefy 

kiiwt  of' fiij^irfHtit&ii    that   is,  every    kind  of  ,i:^igip^ 

knonriiM  htsliitte?  -The  mortality  of  the  foyl  wa?  his 

flandard  principle ;  and  even  his  fentiments  of  a  divji\e 

proyid^nc^  fi^9ittoiiaii/e:been  very  licentious.     The  ihpft 

ridi^iflq^s^gei^itioiis  di^e£led  Pasc^ax's  faith  and  prac-  , 

tiat^j^n4.f^.(ei<t«^mc  contempt  of  thfe  life,  in  ciompa- 

ri(|^  9^  ^^ci  XijtHre^  was  the  chief^  foundation  of^  his 

.     .  '.  .  ,  '  •  .  :  '.-... 'iiu'.  '.  Txi  - 
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Jti  (itch^a  rcmvksMB  cofiUaft  do thc&  t#o  iaeit){laacl : 
Yet  both  Qt^hem  have  m^tjKUb.ytt^«^^  HBiirnftJm  in 
their  different  ages,  jwid  have  hotn^rppqkdjiSrmpMsof 
imitation.  Where  then  is  the  uaivc^al  f^^^  of , mq- 
.rals,  virWch  you  talk  <)^^  AndnwI^tj^lc^^U- w 
blifh  for  the  inapy  diitcren^jj  4ay  eo|ji)^y.|^tiflgnt^of 
mankind  ? 

An  experiment,  firidiJ,  which  iigc«4sDii£it^c  s^ir, 

-will  hot  always  fucceediinaracoiim./wl^iv^^rt^epm 

f  from- the  nMxims  . of i common  reafony^atid^aiibiftifiteie 

I  artificial  Vwts^  as  you  call  thiBfi,  nci-oner.<»n';^ftftrCrqfor 

what  will  pleafeoc'dlipteftfeTdiem. '  Thpyrareiipjpi^. 

rant  element  fix>m  the,  r«ft  of,  mmkiiid  ;»vajidrthcoatirt»l 

principjes  of;  t^r  *indi#ay  J^iri|hcth«^ 

my,  as  if  left  jto  themfclves,  £reeirfrmt':the:&MiM&ki( 

religious  fuperlHtioa  or/philoC^ical ^ndmiafin. 

•  ■        ■>  ■.       "  .       .        •  .^  ,     ^      -  '■       nf,    .     >^')pn     ^fiff' 
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INTRODUenON. 

A:S  every- fanqiiiry  which  regards-  religion  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance,  there  are  two  queftions  in  par- 
^ticular,  yi^hiph  challenge  our.  principal  attention,  to  wit, 
^hat  concerning  its  foundation  in  reafon,  and  that  con- 
cerning its  origin  in  human  nature.     Happily,   the  firft 
^queftion,   v^hich ;  is  the  Bwrfl  imptertant,   admits  of  the 
'ifp^  ObyiQus,?atJe»ft,  the  t:leaifcft  ^folution.     The  ^^hole 
.fxrameof  ^^uir^Mipeaks  an .intelbgent  author;  and  no 
j^|rtioiial-e»qtf»refi  ditti,  after  feiioos  refteftion,  fufpend  his 
.J^elief,  a  jflaoci^ntrrwith  segard  to  the  priwaary  principles 
of  genuine  Theifm  and  Rdigion.    "But* die  other  quef- 
tion,  concerning  the  origin  of  religion  inhuman  nature, 
is  cxpofed  to-fome  more  difiiculty.  The  belief  of  invifible, 
intelligent  power  has.  been  very  ^ncr»}ly  difiufed  over 
-^q^uman  race,,  in  aU 'places  ajadinrallji^ges  j  buGrit  has 
.neither  perhaps  been  fo  4iniverfaL^as  to*a4mi^ of  no. ex- 
ceptions. 
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ceptions,  nor  has  it  been,  in  any  degree,  uniFonn  in  the 
•  ideas,  which  it  has  fuggefted.  Some  nations  hare  been 
difcovered,  Who  entertained  no  fentiments  of  Religion^ 
if  travellers  and  hiftoriant  may  be  credited ;  and  no  two 
nations,  and  fcarce  any  two  men,  have  ever  agreed  pre- 
cifely  in  the  £une  fentiments*  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  this  preconception  fprings  not  from  an  origi- 
natinfUoft  or  primary  impreffion  of  notufe,  iucb  as  gives 
Tife  to  felf-Iove^  affedion  between  the  (ezes»  love  of 
progeny,  gratitude,  refentment;  fiaee  every  iAftnft  of 
this  kind  has  been  found  abfolultly  univflrfal  in  sll  na- 
tions and  ages,  and  ha3  alwtys  a  predfe  detemrfnate  e^ 
jea,  vi^ikh  it  inflexibly  pttrtnes.  The  firft  rci^kms 
princi{>les  muftr  be  feoondary  $  iiich  as  may  eiifily  be  per* 
verted  by  various  accidents  and  caufes,  and*  whofe  ope* 
ration  too,  in  fome  cafes,  may,  by  an  extraordinary  con* 
currence  of  circumftances,  be  altogether  prevented,  Whst 
thofe  principles  are,  ¥^ich  give  riic  to  the  ortgimA  be^ 
lief,  and  what  thofe  accidents  and  caufts  are,  which  di* 
ie£i  its  operation,  is  the^fubjeft  of  our  gFefiml enquiry.. 

Sect.  I.    Tbai  PoJyfheifm  was  the  primary  Religion   ^ 
Aien. 

It  appears  to  me,  ths^  if  we  confider  the  linprovement 
of  human  fociety,  from  rude  beginnings  to  a  ftate  of 
greater  perfe£bton,  polytheiim  or  idolatry  was,  and  ne« 
Cefiartiy  muft  have  been,  the  firft  and  moft"  antient  reli* 
gion  of  mankind.  This  opinion  I  ihall  endeavour  to 
confirm  by  the  following  arguments. 

*Tis  a  matter  of  fed  inconteftable,  that  about  1700 
years  ago  all  mankind  were  idolaters.  The  doubtful 
and  fceptical  principles  of  a  few  philofopbers,  or  the 
theifin,  and  that  too  not  entirely  pure,  of  one  px  two 
nations,   form  no  obj^fkion  worth  regarding,  •    Behold 

theft 
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then  the  dear,  teftimony  pf  hiftory.  The  f^i^thcr  we 
niQunt  iip  into  antiquity,  the  inore  do  we  find  mankind 
plunged  into  idolatry.  No  marks,  no  fymptoras  of  any 
more   perfccEl:   religion.      The  mod.  antient   records    of 

'human  race  ttJI  prefent  U5  V/ith  polytheifm  as  the  popu- 
lar and'eftabl'fhed  fyflem.  'The  north,  the/fouth,  the 
caft,  the  wefl-,  give   their  unanimous  teftimony  to  the 

T^me  fa6l.  *  What  can  be  oppofed   to   fo  full   an  evi- 

*dcnce  ?  .  , 

\  V  4&;ftr^^Wii^in®'Or  hUlory  reackesj, mankind,  in  an- 
^t^t  tii^$>^p^sU'^i^^i>'iUUy^ia  have  been  ^^ol^^tbeifis. 
^hall >^g^^fltrij,  tbat^  ia  fl^r^.^aUent  times*  beforethe 
i^aowj^g^  iof  letters,  or ;  the- di^very  of  a^y  ajct  or 
f^AQ^v  jqf»jj  cDi^^ini^  ,tl'^i^inciples  of  pucejtheifm^ 
.Tj^.4%^wHM«  th^jr  .wer«*,igwr4nt  and,  barbarous,  .thejr 
djfco^eifd  tja*t;b^:  Biit  fell  i^to  error,  as.  fopn  aa  they 
.^^i^rred  Ip^fii^  ^d/ppUtfiiiefs.  - 

-Bat  m  tkift '^Jfeftion  you"  not  only  contraditft  all  ap- 
pcafance.  of  ppobabrlity.,  but  alfo  our  prefent  experience 
Concenw^g  tke  pritidiies  andi  opsaions,  cf  barbarous  na- 
tions. The  favage  tribes  of  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia  are  all  idolaters.  Not  a  fi^gl^i  exception  to  this 
rule.  Infoniucb,  that,  were  a  traveller  to  tranfport  him- 
felf  into  any  unknown  region  ;  if  he  found  inhabitants 
^ci^tJY^te.d  \yith.arts  and  fciences,.  though  even  upon  that 
J[juppQfition,!;here  aie  odds  againft  their  being  theifts,  yet 
cpuld  he  mt  faffily,  till  farther  inquiry,  pronounce  any 
thing  on  that  head  :  But  if  he  found  them  ig^rant  an^ 
torbarqus,  h^  ^^^S  beforehand. declare  them  idolaters ^ 
and  there  fcarce  is  a  gofl^bility  of  his  heingmiftaken., 

,Jtfcem$  ccrmin^-lJiat^.  accord ii^  ta  t;)^n^ti|r^  pro- 
gress of  huipfln  thoughtj.the  igpoi^ant  ^i^jL^ltitud^jiUift^firft 
ent;ertain  fonae  g^rovelin^  and  familiar, ^^Uoa  of  fupecioj 
powers,  befoi;c  they  firetch  their  cpncepUQIi  ^o^fhajt^p^r-, 
(e(ft  Being,  who  beftc|^^d  order  pr>.the  whole  fra^ne  of 
Vol.  II.  '  '      E  e  *  nature^ 
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4  f S      The  Nvtt CfR AX  ^itfWiV  irf  ftitec^cfirt.^ 

nature^    ^V^  mty  ^  r^kfBMf^M2fju^t^^^ 
bttcd  ]3(alaoes%efbit'tiut^  afi£eisM(ia^f  losiladiedrgO(nxMK>3 
try ib^rdt^  d^icul^ut^  -/^  ^  :)fiffe^ diat <$hc&Dei^  s^^apfet 
ta3  thttm^i)  pdr&^rkj>i^flifckmi»^<!!fl^a»Mi«^  arid  9^bu 

tbbugb-  Ittnlced  beiiif>  ^^s^ittoibaihiiEtfi  l|aiffiou  ^  :dtq>^^ 

inferbr  fto  fiipeii6ir:  oBy ibftnufting^  ffrennvi^hatlis  u|^|[i^q 

guHhtngtl^  Holder-  pjii'»i6fr>  its  «wi^r6aflhGtrin(if]ii^t]N^3 
gfiffbf^^iiUBfim^otnh^  only  the  tormer,  much  ele- 
vatied  aridniigfinftdv  to  its  *\init}\     Nothing  could  dif- 
turb  this  natiirW  p^©grlsfs»'>(rf  thought,  but  feme  obvious 
arfd  invindbie^argdm^fttr'  llidi&ishoMtgllt^iamiodi^td^ldulA 
themiml'tiit^Uhe'^^piire  p^ffkiphs  ofl  ti^bifin^  eamlnimkcD t 
it  overleap,  it  dn^-bduAjdv'rtMPvaft  im^4l:;irfaisb  is  ite;> 
torpofed  betWteen^Aie  •bttMUi  ahdlthe^dhinbivKiireen^tft^I 
thougl^  I^Iowvifhas  the-^rderond  fonhe^ili^ilsi^mfii^- 
vv^eo '  accuri«e(y  ^xttthiiied^  t  aiflmnbrttcli  smiarg^mM^^^i 
yet  t  csai  fievep^tklilk  titac^thi^  ooii£dciatbii3Cl>ukbibatf67 
an  infioeAO^oDtft  1mallk»tld^lvhetftvtbb]|i*fbJaiI^/(thpb£tftA/ 
radeitdUohi^^of  r^ligtofik''  --•'  -   .•-•     ■.  -•.\-irwnu  61  A'-jocn^j  ol 

The  caufes  of  fuch  objc£b,  as  are  i[uite  niiniljar^ib^ui,^ 
never  ftrrke  oul-  attentkm  Or  curioffty^rajid  jio^cirfeCii^b* 
traord?hary  or  furprizing  thcfe  ofaje^i  isia^p^eruitthtiaRo 
felves^  they  tire  paflcd  over,  'by  the  raii^l:anil  igftorant:! 
multitude,  wtlholit  tliuth'  tsxaminatibti^^  jOf:t(ienqatrp!> 
Adam;  hTiiTgatoA(jeviil|>^radife,'iitid  ill  fbe  feU^f^pccWi 
kQk>n  of  his  fadukks,  would'  natutaHygiasr.ittpctfeiitfid^! 
by  Milton,  be  ailotii(hed  at  the  gbrfous  ^ppiJanbtcBrof} 
nature-,  die' hedv«n§Vt^^^^  ^^^  tAnkyihUioyuk  Inr^acsaLi 
and  members;  and  would  be  le^^i^  &ft,^^M4lellCtil^f|l|ii 
Wpnderful  fcene  arofe*  JBi^  a:barbarojuS|.^^c^ffitoi;i^^i« 
roal  (fuch  as  man  is  on  the  fwft  origin  xnf;  (^isty:)^fx^^^ 
byfucb  numerous  wants  jind  paffions,3ba$'no^|ei%(;|c^ 
•  a^xiure 
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traiifv  idle  |iofBD7i^8iibr,m(d^lli>«^(p^7r^%i^^ 
airfqctfc  kia  tncffin^  Aofrforiitiitt«ie  ^4x^mlnQl  it  :  A 

4iMlsry^eti^fhbvit(ieinblin^to4  filcrifitingi  and  prayipg* 
Bn^^aiimilaaftimnpkat  aii  albi^^bs  suui^oigans^  isito- 
btffii-aniMibnia^drpo&acfe^Yiftd  i»39d0f^9^|i0(iij«ljgiou^€4iHj 

btfuwitfotettiojroii^d  ffotgulbs  icopW^iofi^  oliksi  jmnnin^ 

£ps8s«itRnbsfis  ^nS^  hts  £ii^(y^  ^dtif^iitfai^i^^blff^i  at 
fucb  a.diisiTicd^vtfaftt;  J)r/Q^r^^<(ilafeaMr^g^t  ,i^f  )them. 
Iilia^neotun^tixaBtie^U  ib  miKkiaiill^t^^^qu^&ipi]^ 
wl^ia:e/th$»A:ftoaQiiital  ^}iBiicbiie£ri.  wh^n^  >thei\Kr|^ole 

yott^ifisbft^tiachoaiiiqpjfiftioo  MMttfy  Kisptf^  J^t^  tbat;  he 

\villiteiii{dl)y^  Inavmisid.i^ 

£0  remote,  fo  uninterefting,  and  >ybi^h  fo  H^ucb  i9Kfleed« 

-  But  fwdujii,  Sfim^n  :wikP6.  att  fir^Jc4  VntQ  th?  vt>ditf.  of 
oiicilbprciiioSc|fig^  J^^jp^f0>liftg,jfrpm,jhief  frai?i^©^jfta- 

dcfitoferobraoe  idcdiiteiy ;.iW  th5:iwnq4>rii^!es.|5^>r^ar 

k&nd^sMbiaiagni^Hntj'aat!  djfiirion,  jl*JMft  l^e  :?(b^  ;.witil 
^attrjfariJhqf,  tDopitcTgrycj '  ifc  iThP  foft  inv^flupn  and 
pffooftaf  aajodaftpteia  infini^^ly:a^]Ce,4i%Mlt  J^ai^i  ^hip 
ftipt>ottingr^d^j{^aUi^njg;it.^j  r  .  >,    ;    .  ,  -     :: 

"  Thire^^a?gtt:at^ifijffo^  ?>etwechhiftorkal  foils  and 
i|)'d(^!^i^V%mio'hl;l:ndr  is  th<i  khowkdge  of  the;  onfe 
fft^^aigatcdPm'tfte  Sine  manner^  with  that  of  the  otlier. 
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410        ^e  TNWtURAl.THi8TfdRY   of  |?;flrJG>|ptf. 

An  hiftorical  fadt,  while  it  paffes  by  oral  tradition  trortf 
eye-witneffes  and  dO(merppoi;^iies,;  js  difgtiifed  in  every* 
fucceffive  narration,  and  may  at  laft  retain  but  very  fmall,* 
if  any,  refemblanoe  of '  the  original  trut^,  pj^  vj^hjcfc  if 
1  •wafirfoundcd.  -The  frail-memori^s,  of'iiv?^,  t^^i^  love  of 
cxagge;ra!tibn,  thw-  fupine^^careleflhpfs  i  ti^^fp  principjes, 
if  not  corrected  by  bo<^s'  aqd  wnting^  fopn  p,^f,yert  i^& 
account  of  Kiitorical  events,  where  argument  or  teafon-: 
i^ig  haSjlittle  or  no  place  5  nor  can  cvejr  reca¥  the  ^ruth, 
,  whicjv  has  onpe  efcaped  thofe  narrations/^  '*t*i«  t^us 
the  fabler,  o£Hercui^s,  Theseus,  BAcerius  afd'ltfp- 
ppicd  .to  hav^  been  originally  founded  in  true  hiftbfy, 
corrupted  by  tradition.  But  with  regard  to  fpecufidve 
opinions,  the  cafe  is  far  otheiwlfe.  If  (hefe  ojiliilbn^^e 
founded  in  arguments  fo  clear  and  obvi^trs  las^*t0 'dr^iry 
conviftion  with  the  generality' of  mahkii'dV^Ae'iiSne 
arguments,  which  at  fiirft  diflTufed  the  opinWnsV^  1^1  *ill 
preferve  them  in  their  original  purit^J  If  ^ttife?'*iS^u- 
ments  be^  more  abftrufe,  and /more  remote  It^vtiigar 
apprehenfions,  the  opinions  will  always  b^^confiii^  tb  a 
few  perfons, ;  and  as  foon  as  men  leave  tiie  dorit^Sipfta- 
lion  of  the  arguments,  the  opinions  willlmniedMfdty'^be 
loft,^^d  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Which  ever  fide  of  this 
dfilqaxtn^  we  take,  it  muft  appear  impoMble^  that  theifm 
j[;qvl4,,frpi|j,  re^foning,  have  been  th^  pritnaty  teligion 
pf  hum^Mi  race,  and  have  afterwards,  by  its  cPtriiptibn, 
given  bir^h  to, idolatry  aiid  to  all . the  varioB^  Ydpirfti- 
tions  of  the  heathen  world.  Reafon,  when- very  'ob- 
vious, prevents  thefe  corruptiom :;  ;Whea.jabftti)ife,  it 
keeps  the  principles  entirely  fronfi  the  knowWgfiof^.the 
vulgar,  who  are  alone  liable  to  corrupt  any  principles 
or  opinions.  '  '  ..... 


Sect. 
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Tlie  ^A+irftAt  HitmKv^.  of  RrEti©K)K,      421 


vSitrT.IL     Otigbi'rf'Pilytlmfin. 


'  (■ 


jf ' 


1^ 


Ifwe^Wbul^i  th^rcfdi-e,  li^iellil^  our  curiofity,  enqufir- 

^'ing  cohcrff^ning'the  ortgirr  df  rdigion^  we  mirfl^ttira  ©ur 

thbiight^  ttj'^eards  idolatry  'or  p0)yth€ifo),v'the  primitiye 

Religion  of  unmfti'wftc6  mankhid;       J     -  . .  ;  o      m  .   ;    , 

•  .  Were  men  led' into  the  apprehehfiotl  ^bf  ihvffib!^,'  in- 
tellis^ent  power  by  a  conternplation  of  the  Mrbrfcs  of  na- 
ture, tliey  could  never  poiTitly  eiftfertaW  ahy  cohccfitten 
Tbut  of  one  tingle  |)eing,  who  bellowed  exiftence  and  6r- 
^er  on  this'  Vaft  machine,    arid   adjufted  air  its  parts, 

Jaccordii^g  to  one  regular  plan  or  conne'fted  Tyftemi  Fot 
though,  to  perfons  of  a  certain  turn  or  mind,  it  may  not 
^ppea^  altogether  abfurd,  that  Several  independent  lieings, 
'endpwed  with  fuperior  wifdom,  might  confpire  in  the 
cpntrivanc^  and  execution  of  one  regular  plan;  yet  is 
this  a  mqre  arbitrary  fuppofition,  which,  even  if  allowed 
poffible/muft  be  confeffed  neither  to  be  fu{)pdrted  by 
probability  nor  neceffity.  All  things  ih  the  univerfe-  are 
evidently  of  a/p'iecc.  Every  thing  is  adjufted  to  every 
thing."  One  delign  prevails  through  the  wTioIe.  And 
.  thi^  uniformity  leads  the  mind  to  acknowledge  one 
iiuthor  J  becaufe^  the  conception  of  different  authors, 
without  any  ^jftinftion  of  attributes  or  operations,  ferves 
only  to  give  perplexity  to  the  imagination,  without  be- 
ftowing  arfy  fatisfafllon  on  the  uiiderftanding  *. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  if,  leaving  the  works  of  nature^ 
We^  trace  the  footftcps  of  Invifible  power  in  the  various 

•  •  The  ftatue  of  Laocoon,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the  work 
pf  three  artifts :  But  'tis,  certain,  that,  were  we  not  told  fo,  we  fhould 
never  have  concluded,  that  a  group  of  figures,  cut  from  one  ftone,  and 
united  ip  one  plan,  was  not  the  work,  and  contrivance  of  one  flatuary.  To 
^fcribe  any  fmgle  effea  to  the  combination  of  feveral  caufes,  is  not  furely 
a  natural  and  obvio\}S  fuppofition. 

E  ^  3  and 
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42^      "Ffii^Jilkj^PAir^tl^tttit/^tftmffcNiEi: 

IMfcrtfiTBy  tlw^)n»iftute  frf/dArfcrtm^  fftlMel  Wl^'pwf 

dip6^tA6^4lti^0tn;nacmitk  the  moft  prgfufe  plenty* 
'l«c*fiu0e^riiS>n'yaii'TiPt^^#^  ^ame  times,  i^qually  fuc- 
■^fi&^-byvfea  rkndTJ^^  nAn^  a  nation,  which  now 
triumphs  ofer'itf;^^i4tw»fes,.:>n(iay  anon  fubmit  to  their 
j9(kpi;e,profp^;o^p..^rg[^J5.  In  ^lort,  the  cojidufl:  of  evepts, 
9r  ^wbajt  we  call  the  pt^nof^§  particular  providence,  is  fo 
fuU  of; -.Variety  ar^d  uncertalntyj  that  if  we  fuppofe  it  im- 
lue^ia^ly  ordered  , by  an^ 'mtelligent  beings,  we  muft 
ackiipwlqdg^,^  cjDntrarletyln,' their  defigns^d  intentions, 
.a  cpnftwit  CQjp^iLt,  oi^,  cjppofije  powers;^  ^nd^^a  'repentancb 
.f^r  chfuige  jpi"  in'tentioiijn  the  fame  power,  from  impo- 
.  tPHce  OT;  j(eyity . .  :)Each.  patioh  has  Its  tutelar  deity.  Each 
cUcn^Wti^  fcVJ^^??!:'^  %  i^yiJ^ible  power  or  agent.  Tne 
iprovijace,pf  ,e?ich  god  is  feparate  from  that  of  another. 
Nor,ai;e  thfi  op^ra\ions  of  the^  fame  god  always  certain 
and.  inyfjTJ^lp. ;  Tof^  ^?f .  K*^,  proteds :  ^h  n?6iVovr  Hip 
^2gi4pps  us..  -  Prayers  apd  facrifices,  rites  and  cereTno- 
Jlie$J,..weU,OJ:  ill^erfqrmed,'  are  the  foiirces  of  his  favoUr 
.or  enmitK*  and  produce  all  the  good  or  ill  fprt^iiiie,  ^hi6'h 
.  are  to  MfpunnJajgfiqpgit  mankind,      ^.    '         ^.    ,    ', 

-^Wt' Mayi^4«ckde,  -itbercfiwe^-it^^^iiii^^l^^K^ 
i?\fhich  have  embraced  polytheifm  or  idolatry,  tne  firft 
jide^'bf'religLoA^  kif  the 

ev^iTt^'  of  ii&^  jand  fromrithci  inq^ffaJcM;,  t|o^5',^%/ears9 
^Jch  iciiiatfe  (he  htanOT  mifiAi  ^  Aecoftd<mg]y^}  we  fiad, 
ihat  all  i4plators^'  havin'^  fe^^^ 
^cities,  bavp  rpcpurfe^tfi  tfes^t  mvi^ 

audiority 
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to  cariv  in€;n  s  ancmion  ocyonu  iwc  picw^ni.  vwui*w  y» 

vf&c  m^^  tjiey  ^  niuft  bi  a^uitea  %  fe«tic 

^affion.' w^ich''t5rompts  their  thought  and  rcftbaioti; 
fcimeStWc^  whith^^^    t)ieir  fitft  enqtiiry.     But  whkt 
pa^n  li^  'we  >eW  havCj  rccourfe  t6,  for  ie^plalnihg  an     * 
JjiS  qi^  luc^'m^^^^       confequei^ce  f  Not^dtilatiVe  cU- 
nofi^^^^  truth.;  That  motive  k 

|gp|  Jfine4  f9r'  fucii  grofs  appr^^^^  ' 

'jUjp  jflW  ep<^irie$  concerning  A^  frame  of  naiture ;  a 
1ful33e^'t90  largp  and  comprehenfivc  for  theh:  tiarfbw  ea- 
piitjc^.y  JNo  paffion$j  therefore,  can  be  foppofca  ^o 
ivorikj  u^^  fi^bWbarians,  tut  the  ordhiafy  affeftibils 
of  human  lx?e;  the  aipcipus  concern  for  hippUiefi,  the 
dread  of  future  mifery,  tie  terror  of  death, '  the  ^hfrft  bf 
rdVtttg^,  lh#5a<>petite-^^icbd  atidi  oAcrw  i^ce^ies. 

**-  jnmor^  wt  pQrtiOAibus  quifguis  colerct.  ^uo  midline  ujaigeret.       PtTff . 

^itei^fittl  trtflfi«l>li»TbAnoi*lw<nTMr8Wi«M;4l  #.%j^^^./ff 
^^      -  «   ,  -r  c — ..__     Sec  Aiix,S;T.  J»rffi/, 
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A%i^9$odihf.  hjopcsjaDdr£?^».Qf;itfa9S  hamre;:  .e%epsill)|i  the 

^^^  with;e|ies  iiiU  morr  4iiQrd^red  aodiaftomih^dj  thejr 
fcp.rtie(ftrft  obfcarft traces  of  jdyrjnitjr...  „..,<  ,  .. 

Sect.  Itl,     The  fame  jutj*^^*'contlnuia!^'' 

We  are.  placed  in  this  woriu',  as  in 'j^  greal:  ftieafr!?. 
lyhere  the  true'fpnn^s  arid  cauTes  of 'every  ev^nLf^,  are  eii- 
trrely  Ijnkno'wn  to  us  ; '  nor  llave  we  either  fufficient  wit- 
dom  to  fbrefee,    or  power  W  prevent  thof<**  IDs,   with 
which  we  are  continually  i^reaten^d.  ''  We1iang-?n  per- 
petual fufpenfe  between  life'  arid  death,  health  and' ficl&- 
liefs,  pleritj^^nd  want;  which  arediftributed  amongft  the 
liumtin  fpecies  by  fecret  and  unknown  cauftjs,  whofe  ope- 
ration  is    oft  nnexpefled,    and   alwayi    unaccbintabli?. 
Thefe  unknown  caujcs^  then,  becoii^c  the  Conftaht  objeft 
of  our  hope  and  Fear;  and  while  Clie  paffions^are  kept  in 
perpetual  ahrm  by  an  anxi6us  expedlatibh  of  the  ^y^ntSy 
'■'the  itnagination  is  equally  employed  in  fbrni/Dg  ideas  of 
Ihofe  poA^ers,  on  which  we  ha\^  fo  entire  a' Sepeiidancfe. 
'Could  men  anatomize  nature,  according  tb'tlherhdfr- pro- 
bable, it  leaft  th^  moft  intelligible  philofophy,"thjey  Would 
find,  that  thefe  caufes  are  nothing  but  the'pkniciilar  fi- 
"brlc    ancl  ftru£iure  of   the  minute  parts  of  '  their    own 
T}oyies  and  '6f  external  obje£is ;    and.t;hat,  by,a,regular 
'and  'conflant  machinery,    all   the   events  are  pro<|uce,d, 
about  which  they  are  fo  much  concerned.     But  this  phi- 
lofophy  exceeds  the  comprehenfion  of  the  ignprant  muj- 
tTtud'^>  \vho  taVi  only  conceive  the  unknown  caufes  in  a 
general  and  confufed  manner ;' though' tiieir' imagination, 
perpetually  employed  on  the  fahie  fubjeiJ:',  iriuffilabour 
to  form  fome  particular  ar;d  diftinil  idea  of  them,      ihe 
'   "  more 
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i^oreltbey  donfidecdidfii.c&ufa  ilibmfelv^s^  >  and  the  un- 
fjertaipty  of  thcdi  operation,  ^  the  kfe  fatisfaftion  do  tlicy 
meet  with  in  their,  refearcb  ;  aiid,  however  unwHKfi?^ 
they  rotift  at  laft  have  abandoned  fi>  ardiiotts  an  attempt, 
Y^rciit  not  for  a  ^xjpenlity  in  human  nature,  whicli 
leads  into  afyftem,  ^hatgWes^  them  feme  ieeining  fatis- 

:    There^i^  jinj^niverfel  tend^nfjr^am9^igft.  mankind  to 

conceive  all  .beings  like  themTehes,  and  to  transfer  to 

every  pbje^,  tjlpfe  qwaliti^, .  w^i tb  which,  t^jT  .are; ,  ^/ni^ 

liarly  acquainted,,  and  of  .vvhiGh-f:hey.arC;iiftinaL?itt^3t  c;?^ 

/cipus.     \^e^  find  human-/^^^^  in  the^pQgp^  a^iea  itt 

the  clouds  y  and  by  a  natural  prppenfity,  j/^^R^  cpfre(S|ed 

,bjr  experience' and  r^fleaioj^j,    afcribe  malice  aixd  gopd- 

\yiil  to  every  thing,  that  hurts  or  pleafes  us;/  Rqnce  the 

f'req^uencyan3  beauty  o^  t\iQ  profopofceia  m  poetry*  where 

trees,  mountains  and  itreams  ^re  perfonifie^,  and  t^;ie  inani*- 

^^^%p^^}?..  9}   P.^tuje   aq^uire  Xentiment  ^nj^^  pafEofl^. 

!i^?C^^?H^!!»^^^('i  ^^}^^^  H^P.]^^^  expreflipns ^in 

.^^^..?".jH  }^^)}fy  ^\^J  ^WJ^"^^^  atleaft,  toproye^ 

^certam  t^nc^ency  in  the  imagination,  without  whic^  thpir 

^cpuld  neith^p  bp  l}mn  Nor  is  a  i^iver- 

$od  or  hama-dry^d  alwajs  tal$:<en  for  .a  mere  poetical  or 

,  Wiii^gi|n,^,i;y  {^rfqi^i^e  ;  but  may  fometimes  enter  into  the 

,,^^,^^1  ^creed  of  ,;:he  ignorant  vulgar  j  while  each  grove  or 

ii?ld^  is  r?f)ri^fei^ed  as  poffcfled  of  a  particular  genius  or 

invirible  power,  which  inhabits  or  protedls  it     Nay,  phi- 

lofophers  cannot   entirely  exe;npt  themfelves  from  this 

natural  frailt^  ;  but  have  oft  afcribed  to  Ipanimate  matter 

*the  horror   of  a  vacuum^    fytnpathies,   antipathies,  and 

pther  afF.*<aions  pf  human  nature.     The  abfurdity  is  not 

lefs,    while  •  we    caft.  our   eyp  upwar^ds  5    a^id   trana- 

fprring,  as  is  top.  ufual,  human  paffions  and  infirmities  to 

the  3eity,  reprefent  him  as  jealous  and  revengeful,  capri- 

cipus  and^pvtial,  aRd,]n  fh^prt,  a  wick^^^^  foolifli 


man 
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1^6     Tfe"'NXtt^«Ai^msiiyR*^#-R|r£i(^^ 

k  1c^g%^ft)re  trc^fd-itt'  td  tijcm  tlfoupt.^^^  *^^, 
and  {ttfllofi,  mi  fometim'^  i^ikA  th^  HntiVs  ^a%|bf^6r 
incn^  ill  order  to  fciiig  ^ite  iWjfltir  tiria  ^ftJTcAH&trife 
with  ourfelyes.    * '  -^-^"^.'^-^  --'j^^  r:-.<..  .<  lo  .-i^r^  .^!.^j£-i^> 

In  proportioirai  any  fxiih's  courfi?  tf  lift'^^^ 
by  acddcnt,  ^  al^ysliiM,  thitliefeiiifeafe^fh^^^ 
ffition;    as  mzf  particrfai^  bi  dblRn^^li*pi^aicflfe?i 
and  Tailors,  iB^Oi  tlfcugfi  of  fll  nianiiirfj^^  Ittft^Si 
pable  of  i^ons  mcdHition,  ab<rtind%6fl:fe  fi^ 
fuperfBtioui  apprcWfiohs. "'  l^e^V  «y?^»iiS£^^ 
Nus  in  PioNYMi^s*;  fciv«  an  inlir^feii^ffi  i^^l^fi 
but  above  all,  in  Wur ;  wHere  ftte  iv^Pi?%  ifed^M 
All  human  Kfc,  c4>^feia!y1)te  tKJilhte^ 
iind  iood  ^ovetnmenti  i)iing  ftxh^tSt  ^i&^HMBiS  ^fiSffL 
Sent^;  it  is  naturaf,  that  fiipefftittoii  flfcllld^^iid^aaocl'"*'' 
\vhef e^f rt  batbarous  ages, '  iand ' pur^  ttteA^ 6ii  th!t*  ri8ft*i 
ncft  enqui/y  cottcieriitng^ Aiffe  invffible^  ^iiriQ  ^^^•^agl 
pp(e,Qf  :^haf  ,}isu^efs  pr.  miii^y. ,  Jgr?pr^pt,,of  a|te>np- 
my  and  the  anatomy  of  plants,  and.  j^umaU,^^  ^9)l>J\^ 
curious  to  obferye  ike;  admifaUev.^dJAiftment  of  final 
caufes-,  theyTettiahl-ftii^tlnaeqtfirintc*d^wirtl^a  firft  atid 
fupreme  creator,  \kS  witb^  that  ^^^^  fpirit, 

v^hoAalM^  by  his  alAighty  will,  bi^p^j^a^  order  on  the 
«rtk)Ie(/r«^»flj  of  naluiio.  ^S*Mcb:^ni;sniipy)SiMj^a,^  too 
big  fdir^htii'  riJUTow'COnceptk>mf  which' cah^llc^hcfc^ 
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greateft  part  of  uninftruftcd  mankind  ♦.     ,„ , '  ..li.^  -!:; « 

ijAlJJhf  f  the*  hwaa^^J^^tfffl*  fl^iJ<?4:W,4fltcj,th* 
i^Ci^fHifpf 4ffiw4W5,5/ip^^gent j|>9^  l^i^  ai  well  a* 
jf^^.gat^ty^em.^fti:^  ^ja|K(i|S^9J?.:.  Butif  we  eumim 
pufffi??  ^rt|^;qr.  9bf?RrqaW|fat,pa%,(j^un^  V»,  j'vrc 
H^^l,,^^4b^?f  jp^^.^e  ,|»uc|i  ofti|w:-tUrfiW»  «n  .»hrit 

»«»  9f  W*»rfii>S¥  I>»i4/ef»f»?4  J>lea(^r(S ;  ,i/^)4  <Ji|ring  t))if 
«*WlR9fe«^  HfllWSWn-WvifiJjle  .?;^QPfy,   .Oi*  the  otfeer 

J!U|j/tB»ti««otll«*ftki^otSflfthta>rt'.i  1.)  ;  --■■.,>.;   v.lj  'i--: 

«<  all  of  us,  ftQVfk  our  if  noraacc  and  wicertaiotjry  aay  pty  them  the  more 

*  /  cnqufrifs 
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enquiries  concerning  the  principles  whence  i^  arofe :  .Ap-^ 
prchenfions  fpring  up  with  negard  to  futurity  :  And  the 
mind,  funk  into  diffidence,  terror, *and  melancholy,  has 
ircco^ffe  to  every  method  of  appeafin^  thq^e  ferret  inteUir 
gent  powers,  on  whoin  our  for^ujfte  is  fuppofed  entirely  to 
depend,  ;  .  .:  .  . 

V':No.tppic,is»'nior?  i^ial  y^lfii,^i]\  ipopi^lfr^yln^yt^ 

.  tadiiplayithe  advantages  Qf^a^cftion,  in  Ipri^gin^  men 
-i9'»'durfqnfe  of  r^igji^n  5  by,  fubdui^g  ^h^ir  car>^ciepj:c 
wrtfepfiiaHty^rw^kb  in  times,  pf  profperit^,^  jqjjalc*  t^bj^m 
forgetful,  pf  a  divine  prov4denc;e/  Nor  is  thi^  ^pic  con- 
lined  rperf ly. ,  to  moidern  .re^gions.  The  ^ ^ncient^  hfl^^ 
%lfo  crn ployed  it,-  Fortune  has  ruvtr  liberally,  tvjiiaut  en-^ 
^Jy  fey?  ^  Ql^Efiic.hiflorian  *,  ljj^^QWd4  J^n^^^^mi^cA^^ap^ 
p/ftA/s  p»  Jfianiipd '^  buf  %mtl2^fill  l/er  l"^/^-^  .fey/^^^/^'^*^/^^ 

.  fmc  J//ig/&CfW  cir(:«jw/?^^^r^,  in  ci-flcr^  ^i^,  i;^^t%e^  men  int^^  a 
r4verm:e.  for^tJ^e  ^f efs,; iu/?ofn^  y^f  cofljij^ued^i^^^^^  oj^jr^'j^e- 

'•  'What  age  or  period  of^if^  '5«^f«hfemoft  ^^flifted  ;to 
fnpeVftition  ?'  The  Wea^keft^and'  moft-'tnindv^  W*aittfw  ? 
Th^Tamfe  JanTOe•^'•lnaft  be^git^e^.^  The  H^d^swiAekmpfes 
'nf  evhry  khd^ojfjiiperj^tim^  iaysf  S't^j^jBo^v  lii?f-i?TAt#r5!^^- 

Wen:  ^efresitite'the  fnen  to  d^othn^tmd  fupfiH^^hn^^ 
iihe  ebfsmktnc^-Df-k'cU^ous^days*  ~  \Mit  rtmit  .idm^et^^^ne 
"tikit  lives  ^partfhifii-  the  femaifs^i  and  yttisi<^^Ad,^i^fif/Lh 
"flTA^Htes^  AndmthingciiH'^  f^^ihis  reafan*^^  ktxmimj^nfsQ* 
bable^  than  the  account  g!t/en  of  im  <jfdtr  of  men  i^ni^n^^the 
C  E  T  E  S ,  toho  pradlifed  celibacy^  and  yiert.  n9puxil^ilc^rk^\ng 
the  m^Jl  religious  fanatics .  A  method  of  jrcafoningii^  which 
would  lead  us  to  entertain  a^b^^dea  oi  thcj^de^c^taa^of 
monks  5  did  we  not  know  by  an«xp&ri®icc)jiin)t^ii9<fenf^^n, 
perhaps,  in  STRABo's'^day^"'thdt  oneMnajt  prftftif<^;^li- 
bftcy,^  and  profefs  qbaftity  5  and  yet  taaiilt^i%$h^igjQ^ft 

A     .',  v     •  Diop,:Sj«*l4l>i  iii.  -  .   -    +  Lib.  vii. 

connexions 
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.  to'nriexlons  ^nd  moft  entire  fympatliy  with  that  timorous 


f   Pp-.f/rr  ^;-,,.^ 


ij/rs 


Sect,  IV,.     Vtiue^  not   tmjidered  a^  6Y'e&ion*of'pYMir} 

,   -^    •  .  ........,■         ,  :,  •  —  ■^p*ts^'.'  • 

Tlieii6fi1y"pt^t  of  tht!6lb^f,*^f^  ^hRfh^  \^'ft^Kfind 

'^  eohfeftt  of  iiiank!n(i  diiftofll  uhitr^j^fsil'^ 'isj  'that  thfer^% 
invifibte,  ImMligetit  ^bW^  in' the  Wbrtd  f '  But  wheUhfer 
this-'pb^'ei<  b'^  fup^'ertirf  6f  Y«)6fdiriate,"  Vffhetb^r  conBMd 
to*  one  being,  or  dlftribtrted  among  fevera),^'Wklit  ittli- 
tutes^  qualities,  connexibns  or  principles'  of  aifiidn  ottght 
tip  be  afcfibed  to  thofe  beings  ;    concerning  all  thefe 

/points,  there  is  the  wideft  difference  in  the  popular  fy- 
ftems  of  theology.  Our  anceftors  in  Europe,  bcft^e 
the  revival  of  letters,  believed,  as  we  do  at  prefent,  that, 
there  was  one  fupreme  God,  the  author  of  nature,  whofe 
power,  though  in  itfelf  tincontroulable,,  was  yet  crftcn 
exerted  sby  th^intcf petition  of  bis,  ange|^  and  fuhoixjinate 
minifljei's,  who ,  cxeouled  his  ftcred  p^^ijpofes,  'B\xX.t^y 
alfo  believed^  that  all  aature  ( was  full  jpf  other  jnyif^blc 
powers  rfaities^  goblins^  elves,  fprigbts^  bi^ngs,  ftrpi^er 
and  mightier  thaw  men,  but  much  inferior  to  the  celeftial 
natures,  who  furround  the  throne  of  God.,  Now,  fqp- 
pofe,  that  any  one  in  thofe  ages,  had  denied  thP.exi^^nccj 
of  God  and  of  his  angels  5  would  not  his  impiety  Juftly 

'  have  defervcd  the  appellation  of  atheifm,  even  though  he 
^ad  ftfll  allowed,  by  fome  odd  capricious  reafoning,  that 

"  th^  poptilar  ftories  of  dvcs  and  fairies  were  juft  and  well- 
gfonnded  ?  The  difference,  on  the  one  hand,*  between 
fuch  a  perfonand  a  genuine  theift  is  infinitely  greater  than 
thatf  on  the^other,  between  him  and  one  that  abfo- 
lutely  excludes  all  invifible  intelligent  power.  And  ijf  is 
a  fallacy,  merely  from  the  cafual  refemblancc  of  names, 

without 
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ndllKMit  ai^  OQi|foitiuty-jo£.  nmatiing/  tx^  xudc  An^'^pob 
fieri o(liniaiu.iiml8rtl|8ifad»&^eiu  o!   .el::- 

^¥t4njr^6ne,'^y^^  juftly  of  the  matter, 'll^^ 

Waf  i^jpfa^;  i^k  the  g^  polytheifts  or  idoldtdA"^ 

^gre  no  better  dun  Ac  elves  or  fairies  of  our  ance^orsV" 
and  <ili(mt?i(9  MBle,imaf\<fUkmiVlcsfkap'^ot^ 
Tbrtr  ^pfiftfiidblJtioligiralft^  Jind^^  of  ^iqiifiu-^:^ 

foimli^d^Mglht:  N9Xi^o^»e)govei9ttiiC5tnlin4ii4i]iiiAr 
ilffi^ihi  J4o)4i¥iM  o^tt^flfM^iSir  intQmto»;injtfafMnl^; 

^^Thc  CnrNEsIr,  wHert  «^tHelt^ praters  arc  aKl^inWerc^,  -^ 
bait'tfieirWdfe."  TKe  iJeitiea  rf  the  IrAPiAffbWS'a^" 
arty  large  #<mewKiA  thtyVrt^et  ivltfc  b^-aii'^sSlftbiflJM^^ 
flii^pe't.     Tlje  EbvWi A^  '\n5fa^Ib^flfei^^»ffl^ 'driatft^ 
accouhtfor  anitria!  worlhrpi  'fei*,  'that  die '^^j^^jjiAffiiM^ 
by^^e^Tofctrtie  of  «irtti-b6rri  'rt^eii,  ^6'  w**^tor^ghW^ 
miwiiiad  fotriftTly  been  ^n^i&  &tf^^ 
ilnctor  the  rcfhWincfe  of  beafti  J.    The  CK^!*i%  '^^^-^^ 
ti6n  in  the  Lcflet  AsTA,  refolvlng  to  adtti^fttflliiW^;^ 
gdrfs  aAioiig'themy  rcgnlaHy,  at  certain  feafefi^^flfcnitae*^ 
thetnfdVescompJeatly  armed,   beat  th^  aii-^  ^Iti^ WiWi^T 
lanoeSy  zttA  prodseded  i^  th^t  mantier  to  Ae&'i^nftlikf^^^ 
in  order,  as  they  faid,  to  expel  the  foreign  deities  |;^^  Kitf  9 
even  fhi . irrmtort^  g^dh  faid.fome  GEHMAIi  jra^oft^']to 
C.A$A|^,  fre  9  mt(Uh  f^rth^v^'^t  §.        .  -    .    ;.   ^  «  -  . 

Many  ills,  fays  Dione  in  Homer  to  Vfit^S  wbiin3t3^ 
byDtoMttJEj  many  ills,  my  daughter/^ havi-*AiB<^odi'' 
indiiiSfcd  oh  t^ttii   And  many  ills,  in  return,  have  meii 

X  Diod.  Sic«  lib.  i.     Lucian.  de  Saaifidls.     Ovid  alludes  to  the  fame 
tiadition,  Metain.  lib.  y.  1.  321.  ''Sd»H'o"MANiLius,  lib^^Brrf^^'    -  ^  * 

marked 
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author  to  meet  rwitbt  ticic3Jgrofeire|ifefehlHrinmfno^ 

of  AfL^'to^U}AiiMsyfb(MUlK3>tSiht^  pui^ 

at  tbae^jf  tinl^f*i^vp9t3«ocwXTii  to  4*^  fbr  hb 
that  the  ludicrous,  familiar  images,   under  vrMlSh^'tiid 

agp5a^>g^9pi^ij}5,  were,  tfc^  g^ui^ic  lights^  jn;wl?icl|t^  „ 
ancicjillff  ^n^eived  $heir  ,diyuj4ties^i  ^  What  f;c^i»4^  caitt . 
bem^XTj^qrirninal  or  mCjan,  )*?«>  fbajt  of  Jumtkr  in  the 
Ajf fif iTRYpN  ?  Yet  that  play,  which,  feprcftntci  his 
ggii^t  cjfploit^  was  fupip^  1  fp  figwaWc  t^  hii»,  that 
it.was  j4wj^8i,;ujted  in,Rj;>iiaB(]l^  public  auK^rity,  i»|)eti 
thj^  fta|e  wa&  threateacid  with  '^Qil;;nce,  fa^naof ^  or  ai»y^ 
ge^^ralrpal^niity  J.  Tfce  Ro^aw /uppofcd,  t|iat,.;4ij^e 
all.pld,  J^^he^rsjbe,  would  be  highly  pteifcd  with  th^ 
reljefOffa^ifj^J^  hi^^  former  feats  of  aiftivity  ai^ .Rigour,,  and 
thatUOiitp^i^  ii^as  fo  pfop^,)<iipoii  whk^,  to  flatty  hi* 
pEi4eandyapity..     .:  ♦ 

-Tl^  l/j^t^EMo*^iAWi^  fays  XfeNOPilN)^  §;'  al*aj^;  ' 
during  war,  put  up  Ithdr  pctitiona  very  6arfy  ih  ISe- 
Jnor^ng^ia. 9i:4cj  to  |?c  befjv^haiijj^^yfifh,  ,ti^w 
ap4byJ>|Sjing,tbe  %ft  foUicitors,  pi».engage,'tbfTg!0#m, 
tljejrfaypur.  ,  \^^  may  gather  froin  Sen^C^|,,  ^iaf.it , 
was  ufual  for  the  votaries  in  the  temples,  to  make  in- 
tcreft  with  th|?  bje^f  pr  fejttpai,  that  thejE  ii^igt^t  h^ive 

^  ^nM>b«  lib.  vii,  §  De  Laccd.  Rep,  4  fpia,  glU 

''  ^^  ^"^  4  a  feat 
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a  feat  near  the  image  of  the  delty^  in  order  tQ  be  the 
bcft  Beard  in  their  prayers  and  applications  to  him.    The 
Tyrians,  when  beficgcd  hy  AI'Exander,  threw  chains.^ 
on  the  ftatue  of  Hercules,  to  prevent  that  deity  from 
dcferting  to  the  enemy  *.      Augustus,   having  twice 
loft  his  fleet  by  ftorms,  forbad  Neptune  to  be  carried 
in  proceiTion  along  with  the  other  gods  ,    and  fancied, 
that. he  ^ad  (uiEciently  revp^nged  hlmfelf  hy  trxat  expe- 
dient f,     After.GERMANiCUs's  death,  the  people' were "  ^ 
fo  enraged  at,  their   gods,    that   they   ftoned  them  ia*^' 
their  temples ;    and  openly  rcnouilced  all  allegiance  to 
them  t*  '" 

To  afcribe  the  origin  and  fabric  of  the  aniverfe  to  thefe 
ifflperfeft  beings  never  enters  into  the  imagination  of  any  ^ 
polytheift  or  idolater.     Hesiod,  whofe  writings,  with  * 
thofc  of  Homer,  contained  the  canonical  fyftem  of  the 
heathens  II 5  Hesiod,  I  fay,  fuppofes  gods  and  men  to  ' 
have  fprung  equally  from  the  unknown  powers  of  na- 
ture §.     And  through  the  whole  theogony  of  that  au- 
thor. Pandora  is  the  only  inftance  of  creation  or  a 
voluntary  produftion  y  and  Ihe  too  was  formed  by  the 
gods  merely  from  defpight  to  Prometheus,  who  had 
furni(hed  men   with  ftolen   fire   from   the  celeftiaJ  re- 
gions +.  The  ancient  mythologifts,  indeed,  feem  through- 
out to  have  rather  embraced  the  idea  of  generation  than 
that  of  creation  or  formation ;  and  to  have  thence  ac- 
counted for  the  origin  of  this  univerfe. 

Ovu>,  who  lived  in  a  learned  age,  and  had  been  in- 
ftru£ted  by  philofophers  in  the  principles  of  a  divine  crea- 
tion or  formation  of  the  world  5    finding,  that  fucTi  ah    * 

1    c  ■•    ,•     ■         .  .      .    .i       ,  .'      •,      -r    ;:„.,.;,,.  ♦ 

:  •  Quirit/CtirtHi8,lib.iv.cap.3.    Diod.&.  li^«xvij» 
t  Suet,  la  vita  Aug.  cap.  i6.  %  Id.  in  vka  C4.  c>p.  5. 

J  Herodot.  lib.  ii.    Lucian.  Jupiter  qonfitUUus,  de  luBu  Saturn,  Sset    - 

+  Theog.  1,570.  \  *      .    -      - 
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Idea  would  liot  ajgrec  with  the  popula:^  tnfAiology^  which 
lie  delivers^  leaves  it,  in'  a  manner^  loofe  iatid  detached 
fiom  his  {yAcm.  ^ifquis  fint  ilk  Deorum  ♦  ?  Which^ 
ever  of  the  gods  it  was^  fays.he^  that  dii&pat^  the 
Cliaos,  and  introduced  order  imo  the  univerfe.  It  could 
aeidiei-  be  Saturn,  he  Icnew^  ndr  Jupitbr,  nor  Nep- 
tune, nor  any  of  tile  received  deities  of  paganifm.  His 
theological  fyftem  had  taught  him  nothing  upon  that 
bead,  and  he  leaves  the  matter  equally  undetermined. 

DioDORtr^  SicuLustib^E^noinghis  wodc  with  an 
numeration  of  the  moft  teafonahle  opinions  conoeming 
^e  origin  of  tfie  world,  mak^  Udmcntionof  a  deity  or 
bitelligent  mihd;  though  it  is  ev^leht  from  his  hiftory^ 
that  that  author  had  a  much  greater  pronenefs  .to  fu«> 
^i&tion  th^to  irreligion.    And  in  another  pafEigej:, 
i^alji^i^g  pf'the  IcpTHYOPHAGEs^,  a  nation  in  India,  b^ 
fays,  that  there  being  fo  great  difficulty  in  accounting  fc^ 
their  defcent,  we  muft  conclude  them  to  be  aborigines^ 
without  any  beginning  of  their -generation,  propagating 
their  race  (t^m  all  eternity  >  asibme  of  the  phyiiolog^rs,  in 
treating  of  the  origin  of  nature,  have  juftly  obferved. 
♦•But  in  fueh  fubjeAs  as  thefc^'*^  adds  the  hiftorian^  . 
^  which  exceed  all  human  capacity,  it  may  well  happen, 
^^at  thofe,  vHio  ^ifconrfe  the  moft,  know  the  leaft; 
♦^  reaching  a  fpecious  appearance  of  truth  in  their  rea- 
^  fdinings,  whiie  extremely  wide  of  the  red  truth  and 
««maiil)fr'ofAa.'^  "      .  ' 

A  ftrarigp  Ehtiment  hi  oiir  eyes,  to  be  embiraced  by  a 
^ofpSed,  .^(i  i^alous  religibnift  H  !    But  it  was  merelj^ 

•  JiiHamoifau  Hb.  i.  1.  31.  f  Lib.  1.  %  Id.  ibid. 

.,f  :T^£unitii|bpr,.wlioc<ii  tlivt  account  for  th«  origin  of  the  worM 
tii^thottt  a  Deity,  .^Afftms  itlnpiottt  to  explain  from  pbyfical  caufei,  the 
fimioiPA  accidentt  of  life,  earthquaket,  inandations,  and  tempers  \  and 
(ieteatl;  aferibet  tlii^  to  the  aager  of  JuriT^ii  or  Niptithx.  A  plain 
proof,  whence  he  d^yed  his  ideas  ^  r^igioh.    See  lib.  xt*  f,  364,    Ex 

edit.  Rl|000MAMItt« 

.'   Voi.  11.  Ff  by 
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lofophcra  ^n^,  o^^,pc5)^99)  ^.#Uwwgi/j#FpaB^ 
this  nature ;  and  ^t  was  petty  l^te  too  before  the£Lbep- 
thougbt  ihtOitdytB  o[  having  recourCt  to^  a^mii^  or.f»- 
pre^^trrtselUgence,  as  thi  firft  caiaCp^  o^"  i^li^^  Jh^j^^'y^ 
itfjfom  "hting  dfteen:^  profane  in  ^hofe  <)aj^  ^^/l"!??!^ 
fo^  the  origin  x;if  things  withoiit  a  deity,  t)iat  T^ajE^e^ 
>NA»4M^W^flE^ACiJTy5^ia|^45>^ 

IphphtnBf  waa  perhaps  the  firft  that  ei^^^vs^^^f^i^^^ 
atheifin*.    ,  -    ,  -•  vr    ■ 

Wc  al;e  tOA  lyS^xf^s  EMritti^tb^  t^>.  i^  i:F4W>- 
».jj^, iirtiena boy,  itadmg wit!h hU  ^fgtojtr«^^>^if4^ 

EWeft  of  bekigs,  rArfw'firft  2X€^'f^''^''^i  '  ^'^ '1) 

the  y<milg  fdhoUr  firft ^^tr^yed  I^  inqffll^^^'j;etiitt^«^ 
afki^^  J^  ri&tftfi  ttl&^c^/'.  Bvt  wis  toU'i^^jA^d^fti^ 
thist  he  Auft  hate  tecourfe  to  t^  j^M^^^^f^  ^^^ 

—  /     ^        ^         •....,..■     .    ;    --^'^  ^-^^^§ 

*  |t  will  It  eafy  to  ^ve  a  seafboy  why  T'^ali^s,  Ai^^zxMAKDxs^ia^ 

^ofe  early  philofophert,  vrho  really  w^r^  athelfts,  ^i^i  ^  Ytry  ortbpte 

in  the  pagan  creed  ^  and  why  Anaxagoras  and  Sotnt'lT^iy^^lM^feA 

.   Mfk,  'mrAaitunlif,  in  an^'eiat  tiito,  lie  tlU^a^pjfi^  ^Tlii^tfldll^ 

iingvided  powcrt  «f  namity  4^  tli^  «ouid  frodtice  9Ui»;in|^  alfii^j 


tellijcn^.^dftcncf t  in  the  wqrW,  .,woul4  be  progcr  oh^c&s  of  wor 

where  a  f^pren/e  iotelUgence^  t^e  £rft  caufe  6r«)^^  MdmlHi 

prici'out  beings,  if  theyd^ft  italf/n^  •^eaV^Hi^'MiMknifitUUJ^ 

^dodent^  and  cmkrestaciitly  be  cxdnjed  jfron  thij|^j<if  l^tjiit^^  ♦x-AIPl 

ye  1^5,  lib.  z,)j|0ipi  thii  xeafon  of  the  im9a^^k6n  mof^n^oh-AvAtA^' 

CORAS,  VIZ.  bis  denying  the  divinity "of  the  mn,  plaiiec^  aiialm^ ^S^^ittlt 

•bjeds* 

f  AdvcrfusMATHiM.  lib.ijc  '   ^^   'i    -  ^  '       * 
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^hxthn  tif  i^  qiielStms.    AiSA  irorti  tMs  lilnt,  'Ertcri^ 
tkke^irhfelf'td  thai  Icusfice,' 1/1%^^^  albile  lie  ^xpt^etci 

The  common  people  were  never  likely  to  pufli  tjielr 
refearches  (b  far,  or  denv^  from  reafoning  their  fj^ftenis 
bf  religion  J  when  philblogers  ahd  mythologifts,  we  fee, 
fcarce  ever  discovered  Co  much  penetration*  And  even 
the  philbfopliersi  wh6  <!ll(courfed  of  (li A  topics,  readify 
aflfented  to  ^he  grofleft'riieoly,  and  admitted 'the  joint 
origin  of  gods  and  men  from  night  and  chaos;  from 
Urt,  wafer,  jefir,  or  whatever  tltiif  ^ftabfiftfed  tb  fcfe  the 
^rutefgdfemteAt. -^'■-'*    -••'  '-'{  -■■  '■'  '■  -'  '  '■         '■     ' 

Nor  was  it  only  on  their  £rft  origin^  that  the  gods 
were  iuppoferf  dependent  on  the  powers  of  haturei 
^hteiigtf  the  wWd^'  petiod  6f?^hdr  ci^ftence  ffiey  were 
fubjefled  to  the  dominion  of  fate  or  deftiny.  'f%ikkt>f 
the  force  (fneceffitf^  fey^  Agrippa  to  the  Roman  people^ 
ihatferce^  to  tuMch  even  ike  gods  mujt  fubmtt  f.  '  And  the 
Younger  t^LiNY  J,  agreeable  to  thfs  way  of  reafoning, 
f ^I>  ^$y  tha^  amtdft  the  darkfiefs;  horror  gud  conf^fioil 
^^ifJ4f^  enf^Bfl  up^n  the  ferft  puption  of  Vesuvius,  fe- 
ywX  ^^cludedj^  that  al/  ^t,ure  was  going  to  wrack, 
and  that  ^ods  and  men  were  peiifhing  Ln  one  commoa 

iI%j^H,^#.  k?9*^  ^f^«  ^'s^^^r  yiA 

^y^ian<tipiltnt''cm  a  je(v^el  wi^  latter >iyft«9»y  wbi^i 
afe  foj^ndecj  oh  priiicipl^  more  Jjft  aad  moM  iU>liine4 
^p^-jl^y  ga^^  j[  paix /jrarjce  al^^     the  principles  eVcn  of 

MiULCU&.A«EBL£|«U7^  f  tttSA^Cf|/^f^^ft»e  oA^T.^/W^ 

^d  -AadiMiSy  ^Sdttgh'  irtfinkdj^  'Wore  refined  Aaa-  Ae, 
^^ii^'^Ms^^^^^?!^^  ^  ^P*^^,^:,*/  lionourable  deno- 

^  DioNYs,  Halic«  lib.  VI.  $  ?pift.  1H»«  Ti* 

:^0i->^*  Ff2  mination 
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436     TlwNA*ti»^>^'TliJ'ilK»id»Rfeir'eRja; 
nifnaaon  of  theafri:-  •  Wi^tlife ■  i»yft<a*gt  ^  '«e^<^«" 

tuiS  beings;  rttclufflttg  G6dian*atng«Jiri'««it1«i*»*g*mf 
&rtes  and  uprights";  Vtx!  cirettd  <#  ffifefe  .p»}li«bph<*«>%iajr 
j^ftl^be  fiiid  tb  exduHe  a  lrcHy,c  afeiwleave  oidf  wigdiP 
rn'Mtis.   ■-  ■  ■-'-■■    ^^'''^  b'.^  su,.-  .H  ,u   :,  ..,T/. 

.      ..^:    .>    .     :i'   .i-'.i    .j^--...;i!    :m    .rjii',.   n;*ov'    r^'sri 

focT.V.  Vb-lm'Ftirm  vfP^tbt^^^^  jUkgd^^nHi^i^ 

^  But  it  is  diicfly  our  prefent  bufmefe  tocbniidBrds^ 
grbfs  polythdfm  zRiti&ohtry  of  the  w^^  ^i  m  i^^u^ 
all  its  :3vati6a^  ippjKtranccsy  in  iht  ptmd^es^  hifaktt 
xiatxirc,  wllenbc  they  arc  dcnvedi-   v^bn^^bb  /i:l^:^d  lo 

Ayhofivet  Wari^,  by  argument,' the  j^Sfenc^ 
fible  in^eiliecnt^powcr^^  ^?*C^",  from^c^  i^tai^^ 

cpntrivance  of  natural  objc<ai,"a^  mi*ft  fiip^^ 
World  tp  Ibc  the  workmaiiftip  of  t^fit^^^^S^^^^^  ^^lAgi 'tii!i| 
original  qaufe  of  all  things.  '  fiiit  tW  vul|^'^p(^h^^^ 
fp  far  /rpm  ^3n:iittjng /t^^  i*dea,  deifies  We^^^^  ]?^J^^ 
univerre,'  and  conceives  ajl  the'conipicuous  prdoiJOTonl 
of  nature,  to  be  themfelves  fp  many  real  divftlffes.*^  TH6 
ftin,  riiooh,  tod  ftars,  lie  all  gocfettcaimiJrig  taiiu^ftAn  : 
Fount^itf  are  ^inhabited  %y  jiy^pK^  fimd  tccte  by  hsm^d 
diyitds*:  Bveh  inoftkiesji  do^,  xaiSi  and  odraf^nirnds 
often  become  fita-W  inhls  eyfes|  WA  lb*e  himowithi^i 
rdJgiousJ  nn^tkAon:  Arf*dlil«^  howeVdrrftmnf.  mrfife 
propeht&^^'to  ^ilie^lnvlfiblA,  &«tfeligeirt  powerMn/riatnfcj 
Adr  ^pbnfit/^fe'^UlJy^ftircitg  t&ieik  tbbit/attention^ 
ftniHi^,^  Vlrtble'<ibjfe6fe  ;  ^rid^'lk  -^rdwQoVrecwioitt  tbcfe 
oj^ofib  iri^Ait&nijt  i^ef^^riti:^ ttT'tiWti'^he  mvifiWe 
po^^t^ftHTc^^fflH^^fca.^^-'J-  ''-i  ^nholor^rr^  in?ii 

The^diftributioQ  alfp  pCj  diftinft  prpYiO(^(^&  to  t^5j_(eye- 

ral  deities  is  apt  to  caufc  fome  allegor^^cbotfc.pliyf^al 

9  ;   ^  ^  aiid 
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fuppofed  in  Homer  and  other  i^ythologifts,  |^  ^|qw^ 
have  bqen  often  fo  ftrained,  that  pen  of  fenfe  are  apt 
entirely  tq  reje£l  them,  and  to  conflder  them  as  the  pro^ 
di*<aionjBw;ly  o(^ti^  {k^yjin^^,a{n^[t^a(  cr^c^^^ 
commentators.  But  thatsaljiqgq^  really  has  place  m  tfie 
lieathen  mythology  is  undeniable  even  on  the  leaft  re- 
flei^ioQ,  Cvj^iD  ,^he  foio^  .^..Ve^u^  j  .the  Muf^  the 
daughtf^rs  of  ^l?Vl^Kyiii?^^q^u^^^v$;fdo£mk  blotter, 
and  i;j?m^T.^E»?i^e,/ooJ^/h  1^^  Of^  tl^c  .go^dels 

.  of  health  defcended  frona^^pm<A;pfU^^Oi:  ,filj9  go4-pC 
phyfic :  WhO'iees  not,  in  thefe,  and  in  m^ny  other  in- 
ftanc?s,,the  plain  graces  of  alfegdry?  When  a  god  is  fqp- 

\'nil      T-U    DfU    lilt,  'TO.',   '     ^'S^J,'      ♦^' 'V     •  ■■    "    ^       f''"n''    -"  ■      ' 

gpfcd,  to^pfefffle^over  any^  paffioip,  eyeiit,  or  fyftem  of 
a^ftioHs^  it  is  aJino|l:  unavoii^blc  tp  gi^^  a  genca-^ 

logy^;  ittributesj  and  Mvej^tures,^  f  his  fuppoftd 

ppwcrs  fnd  influence  j  and  to  carry  on  that  fimilitude 
and  compafijon,  which  is  natfiralty^fo  agreeable  X6'  jhc 

m'md  of  m^n,      '[\  /      ]  "^  " " ," V  '  * '.  ^  .'"^ '  .;    "  '  ". 

AIIcgQrifes*  ind^^dj  ^^cirejy  p^r|e^,^  we^  ought  Aqt  to 
cxpfflft  ai  Ac  prQdu^a^flgn(>Panc^  and  fupcrftitjon  5 
there  being  no  wqrk  of  ^ius,  th^at  requires  a  ^  Pfl^er 
handy ,  or  has  becD  ;inor^  rarely  executed  w^h /ifcc^s. 
That  Ffor  ^nATerrorf  are  ^e  foDs  of  ^J^yvfif  i%  j^j^^  ^% 
why  by(  Vd&Kv^  %l  Thstf:  M^m^f^  is rthjt  daughter  of 

V,Ejaja!isj»|dAr  t-bttt  wby^jbyiMAjRslt^^.r.iXha)^  $lf^ 
ii^e  tbrother;t)F Dif^  is  fuitjablc  j  ,bur why  dpfpribeWm 
as  enamoiiijedxrft)ne  of  tjie  Gr^gp^  t ?  ;^i%d|i^^.jtjj|5;axi- 
ticnt  mythologifts  fall  intoJipiiftak^$^/a  gw)kfe  an4  obvious, 

•  Hisioii,  TKeo^.  I.  935.  t  I^.ibid.  fcPtiTT.  InvitrPtW. 

F  f  ^  we 
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438     The  Na tORAL  'ftikoiy'  6t  Wii^ih^, 

we  hiv^  ltd  rekfoh  ftreTy  t6  cxpcS  tuc?fe  refined  arii  ]ott^ 
(puh  ^UgorjesVas  fome  liave  ehdeavbured  to4educe'(roin 
fhcfr  «aSoh9 1; "'^^''  '"  '   ''^^^ ''^'^    '*''' 

The  deities  of  the  vulgar  aire  fo  l^tle  fuperior  to  ^u- 
Ihari  creatures,  thiat  where  men  are  afeSeif  wiui  tfrong 
fthtimcnt^  'olT  veneratioii  or'  gratitude  VbP  ariy^' ^r<>  <^t 
public  beneififtor,  nothing  iari  te  rtiore  natuni  "^aii  td 
convert  him  into  a'  g6c(i  and  fill  the  heavens,  afte^  ttiis 
manner,  with  continual  recruits  from  amongft  mankind!, 
Mbft  of  the  divinities  of  tYit  ahtierit  world  ^are  iuppot^ 
to  have  once  been  men,  and  to  have  b6en'  t>ehblden  for 
illeir  afotbiofis  to  th^  adndl^ipn  Md^ffed£diiM[$Jf'the 
-|ieop1e.  AtA  the  real  hiftory  of  their  ttiNktmikfty  ck>r^ 
rupted  hy  tradition,  and  elevate  by  tke  mxrvdlous,'  b^ 
l^ame  a  pfentffut  fource  of  fitble;  eipeci^  in  p^ri^ 
tbrt>u^  tfio  ha|id«  of  poets,  allegorifts^  atid  priefks^'Wbb 
facc'effiV^  improved  upon  th^  wpmkr  «uki  afton^MCVft 
of  the  igHorahf  ippltitttde.  .  '    ^  3.    iL   i>^o  \ii)r' 

Painters  too  and  fculptqrs  came  in  foPtiieii^  ^^e  of 
profitjn  the  facred  myfteries  ;  and  furnifhi^^  infc^A  ^tK 
ftnfible  rcprefentations  of  their  divinities,  ^^i^liSfc^t^ 
cloathed  in  human  figures,  gaye  great  didi8iiltt6  clfe 
public  ddvotion,  and  determined  its  objefti'Wwis  pro- 
bably for  want  of  thefe  arts  in  rude  andbartfaWitii'ag;te^?hilt 
^eri  deified  plants,  amriials,  apd  eveti  briitfe.  lihorgaiitzSl 
matter;  and  rather  thart  be  Without  nfenmi^  olj^^^'of 
WorDbip,'  affixed  divinity  to  fuch  ungainly  forms,  'tloiitd 
any  ftatuary  of  SvRiyv/in  early  times,  have  ^nie^  ajiife 

which  is  pUHtvable  in  (lie  {lagan  Anions.  He  iirft  addreOes  bimfelf  Ca 
Venus  as  to  t^at  ^encratifig  power-  which  animates,'  Ttncws  and  luLai^es 
the  ubivcrl^':  Sut  V  foon  betrayed  by  the  nriythojpgy  (ntp  iqcoheienclcs, 
vfhile  he  prays  to  that  allegorical  perfonage  tp  appcafe  th^  funw  <^  l^er 
lover  Mars  :  An  Idea  not  drawn  from  allegory,  but  from  ^^c^puj^r  ni- 
gion,  ^d  whkh  i<t7c»iTius,  as  an  EpicuazAj«/cpuid  notcoafiftcndy 
admitof.  ?.r  :.rAJ;^ciTl 

figure 
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figure  of  Apolxo,  the  conic  ftonc,  Hj^lioqabalus^ 
had  never  become  the  objeft  of  fuch  profound  adora- 
tion, and  been  received  as  a  reprefentation  p/^  jtfe^  folai: 

St^lpo  was  ta^irtied  by  ffae  CCHitlicU  of  Al{)lQ?tAG,Ti8» 
for  Arming  tbk  the  Minerva  in  the  citadel  \^^  p^ 
4^vinity ;  but  thci  workmsTnihip  of  Phipja^,  the  (cujp^ 
tor  Jp  What  degree  of  .«w(ori  might  we^fs^pe^  in,.ti^i^ 
s^ligious  belief  of  the  vulgar  in  i()ther  nafiojis  ^  wfi^fx 
^Ti},EmANs  and  Am9Paoi»t*«  cf^uld  ententainrfuip)^ 
|;i(pfe  coneeptioas  ?        t        ;  .  , 

-  Tjbefe  tj^it  j^e  the  genertil  principles  0f  {^j^ei&r^ 
founded^  irr  bt)titia»f  liafure^  vlM  '\iiik  ot  tiiotbing  depend 
djent  on  6qprioe  and  -acddcot*  As  the  caufa^^  which Jie^ 
ftoHr  pn^is  faippmefi  or  nit&iy^  are»  in  general^  very^Httk 
ki^wi^  and  tery  uncertain^  our  anxious  concern  ^ndeiir 
your^to  attaijba  determinste  ^def«  of  them ;  and  finds  no 
better  expedient  than  ti»  reprefent  them  aa  inteUigent» 
voluntary  agenl^^,  like  OMrfelvcs;  pnly  fomewl^at  .fitpe- 
riojr  in  pqwer  and  wifdom.  ^he  limited  influence  of 
thefe|ge,i\ts,  an4  ^beir  grea^  proximity  to  hunian  vir^^l^^ 
iiicis^  in(rQd\4^  tjic  various  diftribution  and  divijOuqn  of 
tiveir  siu^prityj,  afld  tjiereby  give  rife  to  alljegory/  The 
.%???P?H^^B'*?  ^^^^^^Xi  deify  mqrtals,  fuperior  i|i  power, 
^^^^Vi^^>^;f?f  w4»rftaodin&  and  produce  herp^worfliipj 
to^^t^er  with  fabulpi^s  hiftory  and  mythological  tradition, 
in  all  its  wild  I  and  unaccountable  forms.  An^.  as  an 
irivinWe  roiritual  intelligence  is  an  object  top  refined  for 
vulgar  apprehenfion,  men  naturally  affix  it  to  fome  fen- 
fiUe  repreientatipn  f  fuch>as  either  the  more  confpi^uious 

"if- ititoViAijiVib.  V.  '  J'upiTER  AMMdNltrcpTc(chte3  S^  C^urtius 
'  »t4'toty'#  the'^M^  kiiid,  liK  W.  cap.  7/  ^^Thc^  Arabians  and  1^essi4» 
NUNTXAN8  adored  alfb  (hapeld^  unformed  ftories  as  their  deity,     Arnob. 
iiK  vi;  i  ^  i(^(S  ard  tfaelrYoUy  ttCMd  that  of  the  ^oypTI  ans, 
}  Dipd,LAKRT,Ub.  u. 
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might te&aiominattd,  The-^KMeft  Hfeari^k^^f 'ft^ 
^AStOH'  ail(Mftor8  fpem^  to-be  no  oth^^ /^acfiiorcBH^Mb 
Tacitus  t,  than  the  MaierYelBa  <;>£  thr  ^crttAfi? V 


*  **'SECt.  vf/^  dnVm  0/ T^eifinfrom  Pi 


The  do£krmc  of  pijc  /ifp,ref??« deify^t^ aij^r^f ^l^n . 
tiircj^  i$ ycry  aptient/ >^  fpr^ :^tfclf,  pvergg^s^j^^ jip, 
pulous  nations,  and  among  thefSLhaj^ii^iqg^pm^^Rdbby . 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  perfoqa;  %^%  ^{^f^tfe^.tl^nl^ 
that  it  has  owed  its  fuccefs  tothp  i^r^yal^i*  f^jqe  of  Jthofij 
invincible  reafbns,  on  which  it  is  ,j^ndo\^^^v  fi^fgide^ 
would  fliow  himfelf  little  acquainted^ ^|th,^  igKlp^ilU^ 
arid  ftupidity  of  the  people,'  and  their  ^nj3Ujc?^|)fe|jp?]g^^ 
dices  ill  favour  of  their  partiipular  fopw^^^  -^Xf^ 

at  this'day,  and  in  Europe,  ?^i^,^iPfi^paY^^^o^^?^ 
be  Relieves  in  an  omnipptent  creator  <^^^^  Sf^hffi. 

wff  never  irientiori  the  beauty  of  final  jca^^es^of.  ^l]fjic;lim 
he  js  wholly  Ignorant :  He  will  not  j^^d^ou^  j^^^ 
4nd  tid,  you:;contei^plate^^the  Aple^ej?  ^^^ymmd 
}6ims  in  hi§  fing^^^^  If^ff, 

\. »  See  CiM^AmH^^ln^VelifiW^  m  miiJ^%  baii^diyl>;^i^^?^'''l 

founterpoifii 
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b^^of  JJ^  :4|^^qj|.f,  J^  ,^rou#>t>  of.  t3m 

.^i^gi:%  ifflP^iti?tei9P«^^         providence:  And 

ftci4t4^.^Mi^adq[^%g  .^  j#Pf^^  am  wiA. 

him  the  felaafgjraept^/oriN^v     ,      ,^  :         ^t::,.T 

Many  theifts,  ev«»  the  i«>ftwalauy  and  laefinrfj  have 
denied  T^partUular  providence,  and  have  afferted,  that  the 
Sovereign  mind  or  firft  pni^ciple  qf  alLt^iings,  paving 
fisued  gencfai  la^^s,  by  Which  nature  is  governed, 'gives 
free  and  uninterupted  courfe  to  thefe  laws,  ^nd  di^ufbs 
1*1,  ^at^  cv^y  iufn^xth^  Wl\^  brfer  o^  events  fey!  parti- 
cQfet^lHieiis:    f j^m  tQrinexioh!;['ta^  Aey| 

f?**^  t^^^'^^  ^^^  theifmV  and  frc(m^  tjhe  farne^rlnci^ 
pici  We^^ble^  tba^  principal  obj^iti^^^^ 

it.  '  But  fa  Jittfe;  is  this  uncTerftpodrby  thk  generality  of 
rnanlcmJ^  that,  wherever  they  obferve?  any  one  to  af- 
cribeTall  events'  to  natural  caufes,  and  to  rempvMhe  par-!' 
ticular  interpo/Ition  of  3^  deity,  they  arp  apt'tp  fufpeft' 
b^'of  the  grolteil  infidelity.  ^J^  {^^^ItPk^^^^^  ^Yi 

ffi?mfo  relij^ionr  Vox  meq,;i)eii?c;  taiieht,  fiy  fuperflitious 
prejudices,  to  lay  the  ftrefs^  on  a^wrono^  place  ^,  when 
that^ fills  {Hfe^^^  knd  they  djfcover,'^  by  a  little  reflexion,! 
tR^t  rfi^ '^ourfe  of  nature  is  regular  ahd  iinitorm,  their 

^•^^Jf i3\^fi^^^^^?»  ?^^^  Butbeing  taught, 

^  njore  refle<aion,  that  this  very  regularity  aild  unifor- 
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^ty  IS  the  ftrbngeff  proof  ^fi^f^^r^^^f^j^pifat^ 
telligcnce,  they  return  to  durt  Mhf^  w}^^ki^\^ 
fertcd  J.  mi  they  arc  now  able  ^.^hj^'j^^^^ 
^  more  du^^te  Jpi^ndatiop^     .  .^      ,  .  ;,,;^^  J^/  ;^^J 

i  Conyulfions  ia  natwc,  diflDric^-s,  ^  prpdigi^^i^iraclf^ 
^o*  the  m^ft.  oppofitfe  ^o  tl^ jrtanof^  ^jyX^  fiipejOT^fni- 
deot,  iDfy)refs  ^Muak^od  mth  the  ftjppije^^e^^ 
rcligrpn ;  the  caufc^  of  evcints  feeming  ^^^  ^^qft  i[i^ 
j(m>3vn  and  unaccouptibje.  Mfldi>€s(?j  £fu4y,^^ag^..ai|d 
aa  inflamed  imagination,  tho'  they  fink,«^ei^ ^e^i!jft,|^ 
If vel  of  beafts,  a^c,  for  ^V^r^(ot^c£tenr^1^pfol^4p 
be  the  only  difpofitions,  in  which  W^  cai^b^av^^y  in^« 
^mediate  commvmication  widi the  Peity.,      -7     .1  jLrj.^t 

Wc  irtay 'omclude,  therrfocB,  iiponr  Afe  iirii^ 
fmce  the  vulgar,  in  rmions,  1irhieh^ha»^ciiib|3^edidie 
doctrine  of  theifhj,  ilill  build  it  upon  iriiirdoniftialhdfiih 
perftmeos  opinkms^  they  ate  aevcf  led  ihtol^thal obpir 
numhy  any  procefs  bf  argunient^  butiby  A  cembiritiMft 
of  thinking,  more  fuitable  to  their  geniua  and  caparitj^/i 

It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  kblatrotis  nadon^ /diat> 
tho*  men  admit  the  eTdfterk^  of  ie\reraifimitedriddtieSy 
yet  may  there  be  fome  one  God,  whom,  in  a'^partkulir 
manner,  they  make  the  objefk  of  their  worfbi}^  and  ado^ 
ration.  They  may  either  fup^fe,  riiatj  in  ttob  diftHbu^ 
tiort  of  power  and  territory  amorig  the  giNte,  thbir^na^ 
tion  was  fubje£kd  to  thejarifdifiion  of  diat  parft:«Iar 
deity  5  or  reducing  heavenly  objcfls  to  thetn6d^of  thii^ 
below,  th^y  may  reprefeht  one  god  as  the  prrivce  orfiipTime 
niagiftrate  of  the  reft,  who,  tho^of  the^Ufi^tna^tii-o^tdli^ 
them  with  an  authority,  like  thkl  Whith  an  earfhly^fi^a- 
^reignexercifes  over  his  fubjcfls  and  vaflals.  Whethei^this 
god,  therefore,  be  coniidered  as  their  pecuhartPatronjtAor 
as  the  general  loverei^n  of  lieaveri,  his  votaries  Willendea- 
vouf,  by  every  art,  to  infinuate  themfelyes  mtp  nis  fa- 
vour ;  and  fup^oung  him  to  be  pleajfed^  fike  them^ivci, 
Yfith'prjiife  ^^d  flattery,  there  38  R^,5i^8l?h¥  f??^?^^^^^ 
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even  he  who  6ilt-dpes  his  pfed<^fctefnite.iii'wi}Kf^l^^ 
tftle^  tof  bis  aiv&iJty^  l^'^):^ in^W  ^lii^ddit^  ^^s  fuc- 

^Thus  they  prbofeW  f  dtt  airlift  t»fef  «rtv^Wftfl&ii^1t^ 

-is  ivel^  10  in^riviflg^  t»^iget-fid*fctfi  iw»*  td^mpft^fent  a 
ih^WSe^w  «fc^  i«  liotittw  kexi^fcablc 

myftery,  anddeftrby  thc^i^elHgeht  natwe^jf  thiir  d^it^^^ 
oil  which  akme  any  rstk^nairwaiAip  or  adoritidti  t3anT)c 
fownded.  While  they  confine  themfelves  to  the  notion 
»f  sa  ^feft  beings  the  taxMor  of  chfi  worlds  tjiey  tdin- 
miCy  fey.  chance,  witk  the  priiKipki  of  rcafon  and  true 
yhilofophy  ;  Aa'  they  are  guided  to  that  notion^  «ot  hj. 
j?^on^  of  whidi  they  are  in  a  great  meafuure  imatpMc, 
but  l^  the  adulation  and  feai:^  of  the  n«^  ytdgar  fuperw 
ftlriotf.   '  . 

Wr often  find,,  a^ipn^  iafbacou^  nationi, >and wen 
jMOflames  .^lOQogft  civilized^  that,  mhcn^^r^AmQ of, 
ilattoy.  has  teen  ochauiled  jiowajjds  arbkrary  ^incev 
4ftrfeeowery  bB«iaii  qvality  h^$.  been  apphwd^*  tatb^  ufr. 
rooft  i  their  feryite  courti^jrs  i:^prefenc  t^^m,  at;  Jaft, 
^real  dimities,  an^  point  them  out  to  the  people  as 
pljedls  of  adoration.  How  much  more  ijatural,  thcr^ 
^JBttTBiteit^  that  a  Mmi^  de^y,  who  at  feft  is^&ppofed 
tiNtJyth©*  i»iniediatiB  author  ^  the  particular,  goods  and 
ills  iu  life,  fliouJd  ih  the  end  be  reprefcnfe4  as  foveteim 
^^ef  3[n4in9difier  of  tfe^  um^rf^?  ., ,    ,,    ,. 

tlven  where  'this  notion  of  a  fupreme  deity  is  alr^dy 
eftablifl^^  i  thq'  it  ought  naturally  to  leflen  every  other 
^worlhipj/^ncl  abafe  every  objeft  of  reverence,  ^et  if  a 
nation  lias  entertained  the  opinion  of  a  fiibordinate  tute-' 
iar  divinity,  faint,  or  ahgel ;  their  addreffes  to  that  being 
giiilually  fife  upon  them/ and  encroach  po  the  adora^ 

tiox^ 
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cbccknl  by  tbe.«foranUoii^:bad^6eCfdod|i  fnii9^^i% 
merely  a  good  woman,  to  ufurp  rnxBilfo^ftiAvie^^ 

m  aU  thc^^p^^  ^^  P^f^'^^MMM^mW^^u^^.t 
6romaii^^o^4€l^ofmd  Jii^Mimti,^  ^mtMi^iii^m^ 

Qfld  of  ABf  ft]SA^>  JlA4^j  J^Mta  J^SO%:J«s^^.  fh^ 

<  Rsffhei^  riiaii  i^nqui&^tl^  ^pn^penfft^^to^cultda^^ 
feligkmifts,  inMz^^iim^im<A^^&icBtim^  iif^fti 
gfciiteftttbfartWfeB  «d  «Wib^l«B^W   iBum^no^  loA  o^ 

'^  rioM£R,  irt  cih6  t)kffage,  '^jzatTs- b^CE Ai^ij^d  T^^V^ 
tlie  'ctlglharparJrib  ''of'kll  thfngsV  cortforiiam'  i^'  tK& 
<jftartiihtd'  %fltology  sni  'ttMi6fi  of  tfir  Gi^^lkkl 
Yet,  in  other  i)al%s;'h^(feu1andtfo]rietf4i^^ 
ing  Jupiter,  the  deigning  deity,  with  that  magnificent 
appellation  ;  and  accordingly  denominates  him  the  father 
of  gods  and  men;  it\i  tol-gfetsr  th^t  ev^  tfrA^lt,  every 
ftreet  was  full  of  the  anceftor?,  unc1e3,.  brothers  ^^nd 
fiftera  of  this  Jtjpiter  ^  who  was  in  re^Jlty  notRui^'^uj 
ao  iipftart  parricide  and  iifurpcr,    4  l»W.  contra^m^    is 

t  The  jAeo.iK,,  whodenWthe,J5^n«c,^tj  cp^^^^ 
KteA  Tcry  nwippy  ni  theif  doctnoe,  even  tbo   politfcal  reaipns  ntre  Kt^t 
Ote^e^MUir  church  ^m  eoaibniiiig'^^?' t£e-^i(ii^eWi8^lSS^^9 

ing.tilic  tbrccrdayi,  ,^h!cn  Christ  yas  Wrrid,  the  hypoftatl&  uiuon  j^«i 
an  nature  wa^  not  a  proper  hbjttt  or  addrauon. 


iwho  now  got  fiMne  recompence  fot  th^r.miifortona  in  ihe  war  a^oc  the 

iim»c«l^(?Ja^aoi  •  ieHMil  fee*  WW-        ^''"^^  ■  ^ 

'  ^ ;  ;  .b- 
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^Mr^^arMi  ptofeffedinteitiQniJirar  to^ikUtfer'a^tcttd  ge^ 

tanifrti'o¥^fti§  !ildoftfiftdrice)'^'wliich  fottiefiA^^ar^e* 
^e  Deity  Jji  iflie  mdft  ruMSmb  cdk^rs^  as  the'creatbrof 
hJisiirtn  lEftrd  «afth  ^  %«ktixn«d  ^(^gralltd  tiiitl  dhsSiy^t^M 
level  vrith  iiAtdan  <^esctui?^l  in  '^liirpdn^s  dftdi^ttlcka  ; 
tWrile  irti  flic  fatiwi  thftc  *f  ^aftjribid  to4iim  folCaMe  ihfir^' 
ililticf^i  ^affibhs;  and  psiktialitie^  6f  thdieio^ail  iciiid :  ^That 
reKgion>  after  it  wais  extinft^  ^i/eould  alfo  b6  dted  life  ait' 
inbioce^of:  thofe  contradidtions,  wbick  acifir  ftrom  thi 
grpff^  villg^y  natural  c^ncepti^n^  of  mankind/ ^9ji^fi3 
to  their  continual  propesdky  C^wafds  flattery  and  exag- 
geratjoAf  Nothing  indeed  would  prove  more  ftrongly 
the  4iyine  origin  of  any  religion,  than  to  find  (and  hap- 
pUy  this  i$  ^e  cafe  with  Chriftianity)  that ;(  is  free  from 
a  c;Qlltfadi£lion,  fo  incident^to  hitman  nature.  .  . 

^      ,  i^)p;r«yiL.    Cojfifirma^m  of  this  Do^rm^ 

'  It  appeafs'certaih,  that,  tho*  the  original  *  notions  Of 
the  vulgar 'jreptefent  the  DiviAity  as  a  very  liniitca  brftigi 
and  confider  Kini  only  asthe  Jparticular  cauft  of'heiailthof 
ficknefs  5  plenty  or  want ;  profperity  or  adverfity  5  yet 
wfieii 'mbfe  magnificer^t'idfcas  ar6  urged  upoii  ififenb;  they 
i^^n>,  it  ^angerpys  to  refufe  their  aflent.  Will  you  iaj'i 
Ihat  yoiH:,  dei^  is;  finite  and  bounded  in  his-pc:i:fedion9  ; 
i»*y  bfeoveitonie  by -a  greatei^  forces  is' futjeA' to  htt^ 
iiwn  i)ai$6i|(s,'^pam  infirmities  ^  hsis  a'^Btginriii^ 

^  ii)ay,hij<ft^n/^4i  TTW^.tbcy  dar^no^alRfmi  bu? 
tMnktng'it^fdieft  totromply  with  the  higher  eaoomiums^' 
thejr^«i5el^our;  by  an  ^fiffe£t/d  rayiftm^^  and  dfevc^ion, 
to  iri^ratYate'  theiwftlyes  w  a  confirmation  of 

this. 
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44#      The  NAf  uitAl^  Ifi«rt»t  <Jf  l^iip«W, 

tbU,  we  tMf  obferve,  that  the  i^BEmt  ^f  kkd  i^ga^  ^k 
in  this  ^afe,  merely  vezifal,  and  that  th^  are  i^cdpolj^ 
of  concelvmg  thofe  fublime  qualities*  which  diey  feem* 
ingly  attribute  to  the  J^eity.  Their  real  idiaof  ^lai; 
liotwithlfcandittg  their  pompous  language,  is  ^fffll  as  jipor 
and  frivolous  as  ever. 

,  Thatoriginai  intelfigepcc^  fajr  Ae  ^  Maoi^n^  w^ 
is  the  firfl,princl(>lc  of^lltl)in^S|  difcf^vm  hiv^df  t^ 
mdi^ulf  t9  ,|he,  tfiind  an{l4in(^r^anding  alcui^ ;  but  haf 
pjj^cpi  4p  fjufi'as  his  Jn^^ge  in  the  Ti^We  wi^^ 
whe^  ,^)^  byrij^t  kminai^  diffi^es  ^ts  oeano^ 
earth  and  tbp  fim|U«nent,  it  is^a  faint  co^y  of  tbe^Iorw, 
wl^jch  refidcs  in  the  iiigher  heavens,  tfyoy^wo^a 
cfcapc  the  difpleafurc  of  this  divine  being,  jfou  mujG^  b^ 
careful  never  to  fet  yoiu:  bare  foot  upon  lii&ground^  nor 
fpit  into  a  fire,  nor  throw  any  water  upon  it,  even  tho' 
it  wer^.confuqwnn  a  wM©  fit/<l-A  Who  c^^prf%^*c^ 
perfefUons  of  the  Almighty?  fey  the  Mahometans'.  Even 
the  nobleft  of  his  works,  if  compared  to  him^are^^ut 
duft  and  rubbiA.  How  much  more  murf  liiinf  aii  con- 
ception fall  fliort  of  his  infinite  perfe^ions  ?  fitis  imile 
and  favcJur  renders  men  for  ever  happy  i^ani  to  obtain 'it 
fi^  your  chilrii^en,  the  beft  meaK)d  &  to  i:ut_^  fit)m 
them,  while  infants,  a  Utjtlc  bit  of  Ikjn,  iioik  "bjjlf  i^^ 
breadth  of  a  farthing.  Take  two  bits/  cjf^Mbi^iv  f"' 
th«  Roman  jcathoUcs.  about  an  inch  or  an  Inph'  siiii?  '" 


half  fquarc;,  join  them  by  the  C9rners  Wilth  Wft 
or  pieces  of  tape  about  fixtcep  Jric^eV  loh^jj  i&r<^ 
this  over  yo^r  head^  an4  ^^kcf  one  pf  the  ^|s  (of '^o^' 
lie  upon  your  brc2dft>,and  the  other  MpQt\  youf1)*cl^ 
keeping  them  next  your  ikin^  there  is  not  a"bd^r  Se- 
cret for  recommending  yourfelf  fo  thatihfink^  S&~  ~^ 
who  exifts  from  eternity  to  eternity,  ^     '  ^'   ^ 


etermty  to  eternity, 

f  HyDtdeRelig.veterumPiasARVM. 
%  Called  the  Scapufoii^  >  ^    I  *^ 


The 
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tjj^'ii^'  ^  iijiiutari?i>stj. , , T^x» ^^^^  ?4^9^.^'s,  their 
deitjr^  ^  he  the  pnly.^true  god ;  and  aflerted  the  worihip 
of  aU  ottt^f,iwtion$,to  t^  "^-"^fi^^  t^  '""""  f^'ins'^i 
chimera^.  3ut  were  their  reIigious^prji|ic|plf s  any  ^more 
refined,  on  ^ac99unt  of  j^hefe  magnificent  pretenfions  r 
Every  fifth  year  they  facrificed  a  hun^an  vI£Um,  whom 
they  fent  a^  ameflengeijto  their  dei^y,  in  order  to'inforai 
him  of.  their  wints  and  neceffities.  KJ^A  wh^n  it  thun- 
dered,-they  weire  fo  pdrovoked,  that,  in  order  to  return 
the  defiance,  they  let  fly  arrows  at  him,  and  declined  nolt 
the  combat  as  unequal.  .  Such  at  leaft  is  the  accpuntt 
which  HtftopOTUs  gives  of  tl^  theiim  of  the  Immortgl 

GfiTESt. 

-:   ^  .V-.    .      '     •       '•    '-/   ^     >       ■       .     .  ■'.     ''.      :  .    J..  _ 

S^CtWIIT.  't'^x  andreSux  of  potyi^i/fh  Itndth^^,  -' 

ft  is  rcmarkatle,  that  the  principles  (if  felfgioh  haVel 
akina<£fliix  and  reflux  in  the  liuman  mind,  and  t^ A 
mej^haye  ^jiajural  tendency  to  rife  from  idoWtfy  ttt 
theiip(i,i^|id,to  fink  ag^in^frpm  theifm  into  idolatry.  Thti 
vi4«f,  that  is,  indeed,  a^^  a  fcNV  excepted, 

g^u^  k^Qorant  and  uninftrufied,  never  elevate  their  con- 
^^pi^laticm  to  the  heg^y ens.  or  penetrate  6y  their  dif«- 
«uiiitions  into  the  fecret  itrufiure  of  vegetable  or  arii-t 
1^  ffP^^^i?  f  ,f^.  ^;  ^9,  difcoyer  a  fupreme  mind,  or  origt4 
]^.prQyi4gpce,,whk^^  order  on  every  part  of 

nature.  They  conlider  tlle^e  admirable'works  in  a  more 
CQQiki^9  find  femm  yiew ;  and  finding  their  own  hap- 
PJjpict^n4.  mifery  t^  ^  riie  fecret  influence  ancf 

unforcfeen  concurrence  of  extern^  pbjcfts,  they  regard^ 
Witifi  perpetual  attention,  the  unknown  catifes^  which  go- 

t  Lib.  ir, 

vcm 
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4^9     The  NA-mftAt 

vern  all  thele  natural  events,  and  diftribute  pleafure  Xni 
pain,  good  and  ill,  by  their  powerful,  but  filent,  ope- 
ration. The  unknown  caufes  are  ftill  appealed  to,  on 
every  emergence  ;  and  in  this  general  appearance  or  con- 
fufed  image,  are  the  perpetual  objeSs  of  human  hopes 
and  fears,  m  ifhes  and  apprehenfions.  By  degrees,  the 
aSive  imagination  of  men,  uneafy  in  this  abftraft  con-^ 
ception  of  obje<fts,  about  which  it  is  inceffantly  em- 
ployed, begins  to  render  them  more  particular,  and  to 
clothe  them  in  (hapes  more  fuitable  to  its  natural  com- 
prehenfion.  It  reprefents  them  to  be  fenfible,  intelli- 
gent beings,  like  mankind  j  aSuated  by  love  and  hatred, 
and  flexible  by  gifts  and  entreaties,  by  prayers  and  fa- 
crifici  ■.  Hcrcc  th?  orir-fn  of  religion  :  And  hence  the 
origUi of  Mdatty  or  polytheifia.  . ::  /^ '  i 

But  the  fame' anxious  concern  for  happinefs,  which 
begets  the  i^ea  of  thefe  invifible,  intelligent  powers,  al- 
lows not  mankind  to  terhain  long  in  the  firft  fi&i|^  coh- 
ception  of  them ;  .  as  powerful,  ,  but.  limited  beings ; 
mafters  of  human  fate,  l)ut  Haves  to  deftiny  iiifd  tfife^eodrie 
of  nature.    Men's  exaggerated  praifes  kiid  cM^littelld 
ftHl  fwell  their  idea  upon  diem ;  and  di^Midk  i^dir  ifii- 
ties  to  the  utmoft  bounds  of  pcf^lon;  lit  ImlM^tttie 
attributes  of  unity  and  infinity^  fi6iplicity  'ahd'^Hfdi^« 
^Such  refined  ideas,  being  fomewhat  di^cfdktotied^  ui 
vulgar  comprehenfion,  remaia  not  Idng  In  cb^orkiiia/ 
purity  J  but  require  to  be  fupported  by  j^e  oimk  of 
inferior  mediators  or  fobordihate  agents,'  wiift:h  IfMr^ofie 
between  mankind  and  their  fupreme  deity,    "^tll^efe  dtttti<' 
gods  or  middle  beings,  partying  more  of  haman  tSisdiue^ 
and  being  more  familiar  to  us,   become  the  di^df'ob* 
je£ts   of  devotion,    and   gradually   recall   iH^  iixl&iif 
which  had  been  formerly  baniflied  by  the  Meat  pnferi 
and  panegyrics  of  timorous  and  Indigent  mcMtals. .  But 
as  thefe  idolatrous  religions  fall  every  day  into  grofler  and 
Daon?  vulgar  conceptions^  they  at  laft  dcfStoy  themfelvesy 
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th«ji|^^  d^ttWs  nulKe  tke^e  tiim  again  towards  dieifm.; 
B^fi^l^p^ff%Pl^  propeafity,  in  this  alternate  re v6lutioa^ 
of  JuMfibdiillK^^^    to  return  back  to  idolatry,  that 
thf^jiMQitp^^ittioa  is  not  able  eiFedually  to  prevent 
it.     And,  of  this,  fom^  theifts,  particularly   the  Jews- 
and.MAWoMBXANS,   have  been  fcnfible;  as  appears  by 
their  banHblng  all  the  arts  of  ftatviary  and  painting,  and, 
not  allowing  the  rcpreicntations,  even  of  human  figures, 
to  be  taken  by  marble  or  colours ;  left  the  common  in- 
firmity of  mankind  fliould  thence  produce  idolatry.     The 
fecMr  JffitMBC^fians  of  men  cannot  be  fatisfied  with  con-; 
ceiving  their  deity  as  a  pure  fpirit  and   perfeS  intdli- 
geiice  ;  and  yet  their  natural  terrors  keep  them  from  im- 
puting to  him  the  leaft  {hadow  of  limitation  and  imper-  . 
feiElion.     They  fludluate  between  thefe  oppofite   fenti- 
ments.     The   fame  infirmity  ftill  drags  them    down- 
wards, from  an  omnipotent  and  fpirUual  deity,  to  a  li-[ 
mited  and  corporeal  one,  and  from  a  corporeal  and  limit- 
ed deity  to  a  ftatue  or  vifible  rcprefentation.     The  fame 
endeavour  a;t  elevation  ftill  puflies  them  upwards,  from 
the  ftatue  or  material  image  to  the  invifible  power  j  and 
from  the  invifible  power  to  an  infinitely  perfeft  deity, 
the  creator  and  fovereign  pf  the  univerfe. 


Sect.  IX.    Comparifin  of  thefe  Religions,  with  regard  to 
Perfecutjon  and  Toleration, 

Polytheifm  or  idolatrous  worfliip,  being  founded  en-^ 
tirely  in  vulgar  traditions,  is  liable  to  this  great  ihcon- 
venienqe,  that  ai\j  practice  or  opinion,  however  barba-' 
rous  or  corrupted,  may  be,  authorized  by  it  j  and  full 
fcope  is  left  for  knavery  to  impofe  on  credulity,  till  mo- 
rals' and  Humanity  be  expelled  from  the  religious  /yftems 
of  mankind.     At  t)ie  fame  time,  idolatry  is  attended  wiih 
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this  evident  advdnWge/ tTm,  by  Itmitfng  Ac  ^tfwttrt  tlftt 
funftions  of  its  deities,  it  naturally  admits  the  gbds  df ' 
other  feds  and  nations  ta  a  fhar^  of  divi^ity^  anid  i^tn- 
ders  all  the  various  deities,  as  well  as.  rit^8,,cc^emDfties, 
or   traditions^  compatible  with   each   other  fi    Xheifirt  i 
is  oppofite  both  in  its  advantages  and  difadvantages.     A$ 
that  fyftcm   fuppofes  one   fole   deity^   th^  perfeftioh^pf 
reafon  and  goodnefs,  it  ftkoUld,  if  juftly  prpfecyted,  bf^fiijk  , 
every  thing  frivblous,  unreafonable,    or  iAMm4A  tt^,^ 
religious  wor(hip,  and  fet  before  men  the  rho^iUuft/i^.; 
example,  as  well  as  the  moft  commanding  motives  xrf", 
jufticc  and  benevolence*     Thefe  mighty  advantages  are 
not  indeed  over-bilanccd,  (for  that  is  not  pofEble)  tut 
fomewhat  diminiflied,    by  intonveniencies,  which  arife 
from  the  vices  and  prejudices  of  manidnd.     Whileime  . 
fole  obje£l  of  devotion  is  acknowledged,  ^^wor&ipof' 
other  deities  is  regarded  as  abfurd  and  impiCHis;.*  Nay, 
this  unity  of  bbjedt  feems  naturally  to  r^quirer  tb^  canity  ^ 
t)f  faith  a|id   ceremonies^  aiid  fUrnijBips^  ydj^jigAing  a^l^jli^ 
with  a  pretence  for  repr:eftnting  .their  adv^%^s  ^  prQ^i 
fane,  ^nd  the  objefts  of  divine  as  well  af  Bjumaitye%*;^ 
gcance.     For  as  each  k&  is  pofitive  that^i^  own  feirfi^^ 
and  worlhip  are  entirely  acceptable  to  il^,^l^^^J(^a^f 
llo,one  can   conceive,  that   the  feme  l^ei^g,,D5(e)j^4^^J^^^ 
pleafed  with  dilFe^ent  and  oppofite  rites  and  ^r^ciples  ; 
the  feveraj  fe£ts  fell  naturally  intoanimofity,  zij4  inutu- 
ally  discharge   on  each  other,  that  fAcim  ieal  ahd  ran- 

f  Verrivs  FLACtws,  cited  by  Piiny,  Ub.  xmiu  ap^^affifmcd,. 
t)Mt  it  was'  ufnal  fpt  the  Romans^  before  they  Ikid  ^fg^  to^  «iiir  td^b^  to 
ifiTOcate  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  phce^'  and  by  promifing  him  equal  or  ^ater 
lionours  than  thofe  he  at  ptefent  enjoyed,  bribe  him  to  betray  his  oki  Arien'ds 
and  vdtariei.  The  mtne  Of  tb^  tutelar  deity  of  RokTs  Wss  fo^  Th%  itifih 
^kept  a  moft  religious  myftery  j  left  She  <ja^ies  of  the  republic  ftouM  ht 
able,  in  the  famt  manner,  to  draw  hini  overt*  their  fervue.  For  without 
the  name,  they  thought,  nothing  of  that  kind  c6uld.be  pra^ifed.  Flint 
lays,  that  the  common  'form  of  invocation  was  preferved  to  his  time  in  the 
ritual  of  the  poiltifs.  And  Macrobius  has  tranfmitted  a* copy  of  it  from 
tKfefecret  thingsof  Sammokicws  ShHnus. 

9  cour. 
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The  tolerating  fpirtt  6f  idolaters  both  in  antient  and 
modern  tirties,  is  Very  obtious  to  any  oite,  who  is  the 
IcfSftcohverfant  irt  th^  Wriiing^-of  hiftotrians  or  travellers. 
When  the  oracle  of  £)elp«i  wa^  aflced^  what  fites  or 
wbrfliip  wds  Hioft  accieptiible  t<t>  the  gods  i  Thofe  legaUy 
^ftabltfiied^  in  ^suCh  city,  replied'  the  oriidc*.  Even 
priefts,  in  thofe  ages,  cotild,  itfeems,  allow  falvation  i^ 
tboieof  a  differev^  cooamutiion.  The  Romans  com*? 
monly  adopted  the  god»  of  the  conquered  people  ;  and 
never  difputed  the  iatliiibutes  of  thofe  topical  and  national 
deities,  in  whofe  territories  the^  refided.  The  jeligioui 
wara  and  perfecutions  a£  the  foYPTiAN  idolaters  aitr 
indeed  aa  exceptaoa  to  this  jruk  ;  but  are  accounted  iior 
hy  aotient  aatborifromi^eaibns  v^y  lingular  and  renuui:** 
able.  Different  fpecies  of  atritnab  were  the  deities  of 
the  differeikt  feds  among  the  Egyptians  ;  and  the 
deities  being  in  continual  war,  engaged  their  votaries  ia 
the  fame  contention.  The  worfliipers  of  <k)gs  could 
not  long  remain  in  peace  with  the  adorers  ^f  cats  or 
wolves  t*  But  where  that  reafon  took  not  place,  the 
Egyptian  .fuperflition  was  not  fo  incompatible  as  is 
commonly  imagined  j  fmce  we  learn,  from  Herodo- 
tus J,  that  very  large  contributions  were  given  by  A- 
MASis  towards  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Dei^phi. 

The  intolerance  of  ^Imoft  all  religions,  which  have 
maintained  the  unity  oi  God,  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
contrary  principle  of  polytheifts.  The  implacable,  nar* 
row  Spirit  of  the  Jews  is  well  known.  MamomE- 
TANisM  fet  out  with  ilill  more  bloody  principles ;  and 
even  to  this  day,  deals  out  xtattmation,  though  not  fire 

•  Xewplr.  Weacr.  lib.  ii.    '       f  Pktarch.  de  Ifid.  «c  ©liride. 
%  Lib.  u.  fub  fine. 
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and  faggot,  to  all  pther  kSts, .  And  if,  aroongft 
Christians,  the  English  and  Dutch  have  embraced, 
the  principjes  of  toleration,  this  fmgulari^tjr  ha$  prpqced- 
cd  from  the  ftcady  refolution  of  the  ^  civil  magiftrate,  ip, 
oppofition  to  the  continued  efforts  6f  priefts.^pd  bigp^s. 

The  difciples  of  Zoroaster  (hut  the  doort  of  hea- 
ven againft  all  but  th6  Magians*.  >fothing  cohW 
more  obftru<a  the  progrefs  of  the  PeRmaw  eo^qucfts, 
than  the  furious  zeal  of  that  nation  againft  the  temples 
and  images  of  the  Greeks.  And  after  the  overthrow 
of  that  empire,  we  find  Alexander,  as  a  polytbeift, 
immediately  re-eftabli{hing  the  woffliip  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, which  their  former  princes,  as  monotheifts,, 
had  carefully  abolifhed  t«  Even  the  blind  and  devoted 
attachment  of  that  conqueror  to  the  Gr^ek  fuperftition 
hindered  not  but  he  himfelf  facrificed  according  to  the 
Babylonish  rites  and  ceremonies  J. 

So  fociafole  is  polytheifm,  that  the  utmoft  fiercenefe 
and  averfion,  which  it  meets  with  in  an  oppofite  religion, 
is  fcarce  able  to  difguft  it,  and  keep  it  at  a  diftance.  Au- 
gustus praifed  extremely  the  referve  of  his  grandfon, 
Caius  C^sar,  when  paffing  by  Jerusalem,  he  deign- 
ed not  to  facrifice  according  to  the  Jewish  law.  But 
for  what  reafon  did  Augustus  fo  much  approve  of  this 
xonduft?  Only,  becaufe  that  religion  was  by  the  Pa- 
gans efteemed  ignoble  and  barbarous  §. 

I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  few  corruptions  ot  ido- 
latry and  polytheifm  are  more  pernicious  to  political  fo- 
ciety  than  this  corruption  of  theifm  ||,  when  carried  to 
the  utmoft  height.     The  human  facrifices  of  the  Car- 

•  Hyde  de  Rclig.  vet.  Perlarum.  ,  ^ 

■f'  Arrt^n.  dp  Exped.  lib.  iii.  Id.  lib.  vli. 
X  Id.  ibid.  §  Sucton,  in  vita.  Aug.  c*  9^. 

.    II  Corrupfio  optim'i  f^imM, 

tha- 
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TH ACINI ANs,   MfixiciANs,    and  rhany  barbarbus  na- 
tions t,  fcarce  exceed  the  inquifition  and  peffecutions  of 
Rome  and  Madrid.     For  befides,  that  the  efFufion  of 
blood  may  not  be  fo  great  in  the  former  cafe  as  in  the 
latter;    befides  this,  I  fay,  the  human   vidims,   being 
^chofon  by  lot,  or  by  fome  exterior  figns,  afFeft  not,  in 
.fo  confiderable  a  degree,  the  reft  of  the  fociety,    Where- 
,?isi  virtue,  knowledge,  love  of  liberty,  are  the  qualities, 
fwHich  call  down  the  fatal  vengeance  of  inquifitorsj  and 
.when- expelled,  leave  the  fociety  in  the  moft  Ihameful 
ignorance,  corruption,  and  bondage.     The  illegal  mur- 
v4er  of  one  Juan  by  a  tyrant  is  more  pernicious  than  the 
^death  cif  a  thouiand  by  peftilence,  famine,  or  any  un- 
4«ftif^uifhing  calamity. 

Irt^tRc  teinple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  near  Rome, 
whoever  miirdered  theprefentprieft,  was  legally  entitled 
to  be  inftalled  his  fuccefforj.  A  very  fmgular  inftitution : 
Fcir^  however  barbarous  and  bloody  the  common  fuper- 

' -ftttions  often  are  to  the  kity,  they  ufually  turn  to  the 

.  advantage  of  the  holy  order. 

SjBCT.  X.  With  regard  U  courage  ot  alafimenu 

From  the  comparifon  of  theifm  and  idolatry,  we  may 
form  fome  other  obfervations,  which  will  alfo  confirm 

-t*  Mod  fiatiqo^  have  fallen  into  this  guilt;  though  perhaps,  that  impi- 
ous fuperititlon  has  never  prevailed  very  much  in  any^ivilized  nation,  un> 
lefs  we  except  the  Carthaginians,  For  the  Tviians  foon  aboliihed 
it.  A  facrifice  is  conceived  asaprefent;  and  arty  prefent  is  delivered  to  th« 
deity  by  deftroying  it  and  rendering  it  ufelels  to  men;  by  burning  what  is 
iblid,  pouring  out  the  liquid,  and  killing  the  animate.  For  want  of  a  bet. 
ter  way  of  doing  him  fervicc,  we  do  ourfelves  an  injury  \  and  fancy  that  we 
thereby  exprefs,  at  leaft,  the  heartinefs  of  our  good-wiJi  and  adoration, 
'Thus  our  mercenary  devotion  deceives  ourfelves,  and  imagines  it  deceives  the 
deity. 

X  Strabo,  lib.  v.     Sueton.  in  vita  Cal. 
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the  vulgar  obfervation,  that  the  corruption  of  the  befi 
things  gives  ri(e  to  the  worft. 

"Where  the  deity  is  reprefented  as  infinitely  fuperior  to 
mankind,  this  belief,  though  altogether  juft,  i$  apt, 
when  joined  with  fuperftitioys  terrors,  to  fink  the  human 
mind  into  the  loweft  fubmiffion  and  abafement,  and  to 
reprefent  the  monkifli  virtues  of  mortification,  j^naace, 
humility  and  paffive  fuffering,  as  the  only  qualities  which 
are  acceptable  to  him.  But  where  the  gods  are  conceived 
to  be  only  a  little  fuperior  to  mankind,  and  to  have  been, 
many  of  them,  advanced  from  that  inferior  rank,  we 
are  more  at  our  eafe  in  our  addrefles  to  them,  and  may 
even,  without  profanenefe,  afpire  fometimtes  to  a  rivd- 
fhlp  and  ^nrujlation  of  them.  Hence  aflrvity,  fpirit, 
courage,  magnanimity,  love  of  Kbtrty,  and  aU  the  vir- 
tues, which  aggrandize  a  p6opfe,  ' 

The^heroes  in  paganifm  corrcfpond  ejtadly  to  ihe 
faints  in  pope^  and  holy  dervifes  in  MahoMeTanism. 
The  place  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  HtctoR,  Ro- 
mulus, is  now  fupplied  by  Dominic,  Francis,  An* 
THONY,  and  Benedict.  And  inftead  of  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  monfters,  the  fubduing  tyrants,  the  defence  of 
our  native  country ;  celeftial  honours  are  obtained  by 
whippings  and  faftings,  by  cowardice  and  humility,  by 
abjeft  rubmilfion  and  flavifll  obedience. 

One  great  incitement  to  the  pious  Adexander  in 
his  warlike  expeditions  was  hts  rivalfhip  of  HERCUi.Es 
and  Bacqhus,  whom  he  juftly  pretfeittfed  to  have  «c- 
celledf'  Brasidas,  that  generous  ailid  nbWc  Spar- 
tan, after  falling  in  battle,  had  bei-oic  honours  paid  him 
by  the  inhabitants  of  AmphipoIis,  whofe  defence  be 
had  embraced  J.  And  in  general,  all  fpuhde^  of  ftaces 
and  colonies  amongft  the  Greeks  were  raifed  to  this 

..  -      .  t  Arian.'pafiim.  J'thucyd,  lib.  v. 

inferior 
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« 
f nfipriox  r^k  9f  d^iijity^  by  thofe  who  reaped  the  benefit 
qf  rteir  labours.  ... 

.  This.gayerifp  tp  ^bc  obfervation  of  MACHiAvEirf^ 
thft^  tjie  4Qiftrines  of  the  Christian  religion  (meaning 
th^  (»tboUc  J  -for  he  knc^  no  other)  whicji  rccjQnn»cn4 
wly  P^fl^ve  f^o^rsg?  and  fuffering^  h^d  fubdu(5d  the  fpiri^ 
of  mankin<i>  and  had  fitted  ^enj  for  flavery  ^nd  fubjcc- 
liw^  /A*4  .th|s  obfervajion  njrould  certaiiJy  be  juft, 
wjerp  fhere  ii9t  p^^ny  <?dier  circjuroftances  in  human  fp- 
ciety,  which  controul  the  genius  and  cbf^raftj^r  of  a  re- 

.  Brasipa^  fcfjiied  a  ^m^^fe,  f i>d  bj^ing  bit  by  if,  let  it 
go.  ^fre  i$.  nothing  fi  contef^fjble^  fays  he,  but  what 
nmf  befifii  if  if;  has  but  cpurage  tp  4^fend  itfelfp  Bfit- 
L^RMiKF,  4^tieptly  and.hMmbly  allowed  the  ileas  and 
odicr  odious  Viei;min  tp  pri^y  wpajii  hij^.  Ife  Jhali  hav^ 
beavkffy  %3  bl?,  /<?  reward  us/hf  Qurfufferin^s  :  Snt  ihefi 
p^9r  pregtMr^s  bayfi  notf^fng  p^t  the  enjoymeift  pf  the  prgfenf 
lifi%^  Sujpji  differepce  is  therp  b/etween  the  ma;xii|is  oJF 
a.GKPEi^  b€;rp  ^^A  a  fZhjHOhi^  faint. 


Sect.  XI.  With  regard  to  reafon  or  abfurdiiy.. 

Here  is  another  ohferva^iojj  to  the  f^me  purpofe,  and  a 
new  proof  that  tjie  corrujption  9f  thp  beft  things  begets 
tbc  yi^orf^.  U  w^  examine,  without  prejudice,  ^he  an- 
^ept  Jie^pn  ^yiihology,  as  contained  in  the  poets,  we 
Jib^il  ^lat  jdifcpyijr  in  i^t  any  fuch  monftrous  abfurdity,  as 
.we  ^ay  b^^Pf ,  ^t  firljb  to  apprehend.  Where  is  the  dif- 
^ciilQr  of,  jCQ^cpiying,  that  the  fame  powers*  or  principles, 
whatever  ^^  ,werp,  which  formed  this  vifible  world, 
men  rand  ai^fp^ls,  produced  alfo  a  .fp^cie$  of  intelljgei^ 

t  Difcorfi,  lib.  m,  J  Plot,  Apopth. 

^  Baylc,  Article  Bit  t  AIM  in  «» 
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mature,  of  more  refined  fubftarKre  aind  greater  "^tiflj^- 
fjtythan  the  reft?  That  thefe  crcafetffcA^^iy t)e  t'^t)ri- 
cioUs,  reven^fol,  paffionatc,  voluptuous,  is  eaitly  con- 
ccivfed ;  nor  is  any  circumftance  more  apt,  amongft  ow- 
felves,  to  engender  fuch  vices, ^an  the  licence  of  aUcr- 
lute  authority.  And  in  (hort,  the  whole  mythological 
fyftcm  is  fo  natural,  that,  in  the  vaft  variety  of  planets 
and  Worlds,  contained  in  this  univerfe,  it  feems  more 
than  prdbabW,  that  fomtwhcrc  or  other.  It  is  really  car- 
ried into  execution.  "'  '   '  • 

The  chief  objeSion  to  it  with  regard  to  this  planet,  is, 
that  it  is  not  afceftained  by  any  juft  reafon  or  authority. 
The  ahtient  tradition,  infided  on  by  the  heathen  priefts 
and  theologers,  is  but  a  weak  foundation  j  and  tranlinit- 
tcd  alfo  fuch  a  number  of  con  trad  icSory  reports,  fup- 
pofted,  all  of  them,  by  equal  authority,  that  it  became 
abfolutely  impoflible  to  fix  a  preference  amongft  them. 
A  few  volumes,  therefore,  muft  contain  all  the  polemi- 
cal writings  of  pagan  piiefts.  And  their,  whole  theplo- 
gy  muft  confift  more  of  traditional  ftories-  and  fuper- 
ftitious  pradices  than  of  philofophical  argument  and  con- 
troverfy..  •        ^  . 

But  where  theifin  forms  the  fundamental  principle  of 
any  popular  religion,  that  tertet  is  fo  conformable  to  found 
resifon,  that  philofophy  is  apt  to  incorporate  itfelf  with 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  theology.  And  if  the  other  dogmas  of 
thatfyftem  be  contained  in  a  facred  book,  Tuch  as  the 
Alcoran,  or  be  deterriiined  by  any  vifible  auAority,  like 
that  of  the  'RoMANf  pontif,  fpeculative  rcafohiers  natu- 
rally carry  on  their  afleftt,  and  embrace  a  theory,  which 
has  been  inftilled  into  them  by  thfeir  e'arlieft  education, 
and  Which  alfo  poflefles  Tome  degree  of  conffftence  and 
uniformity.  But  as  thefe  appearapces  are  fure,  all  of 
them^  to  prove  deceitful,  philpfophy  will  foon  find  her- 
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fclf  very  unequally  yoaked  "with  her  new  affociate ;  and. 
hifteadof  regulating -cS^hprincipie,  zs^ey  advance to- 
gether, ihe  is  at  every  tufn  perverted  tofert^^tbe  purpcrfes 
of  fuperftition^  JFor  ^jdidcs-  the  unavoidable  incohe<- 
recces,  which  muft  be  jreconciled  and  adjufted  ;  one  may 
fafely  affirm,. ^at  all  popular.,  theology,  efpedally  the 
fcholaftic,  has  a  kind  of.  appetite  for  abfurdity-andjcon- 
tradiftionw  If  that  thcolo^  went  not  beyond  reafpn  and 
common  fenfe,  her  4o^ines  would  appear  too  eafy  and 
femilian  Amazement  muft  of  neceffity  be  ra^ed :  Myf- 
tery  affefted  :  Darknefs  and  obfcurity  fotight  after :  And 
a  foundation  of  merit  afforded  the  devout  votaries/ who 
defirc  an  opportunity  of  fubduing  their  rebellious  rca- 
fon,  by  the  belief  of  the  moftsuniht^lligible  fophiTms. ' 

Ecclefiaftical  biftory  fuflicienrtly  confirms  thefe  reflec- 
tions. When  a  controverfy  is  ftarted,  fome  peopte  pre- 
tend always  witb  certaihty'to  foretell  the  iffue.  Which 
€v6r  opinion,  fay  they,  is  m'oft  .contrary  to  plaM  (enfe  is 
fure  to  prevails  even  where  the  general  interett  of  ihc 
fyftem  requires  not  that  decifion.  *  Though  the  reproach 
of  herefy  may,  for  fome  time,  be  bandied  about  amorigft 
the  difputants,  it  always  refts  at  laft  oh  the  fide  of  rea- 
fon.  Any  one,  it  is  pretended,  that  has  but  learning 
enough  of  this  kind  to  know  the  definition  of  Arian 
Pelagian,  Erastian,  Socinian,  Sabellian,  Eu- 

TYCHIAN,   NesTORIAJJ,   MoNQTHELlTE,  &C..  not  tO 

mention  Protestanx,  whofe  fate  is  yet  uncertain,  will 
be  convinced  of , the  tru^h.of  this  obferv^tion^.  And  thus 
ajyftem  becomes  more  abfurd  iii  the  end,  merely  from 
its  being  teafonable  and  phUqfpphic^  in  the  beginning. 

To  oppofe  the. torrent  of  fcholaftic  religion  by  fuch 
feeble  mai^im^  as  thefe,  that  k  fs  impoffibUjor  the  fame 
to  bearid^n(itJo.b£^t}\^t.thewb(ile  is  greater  than  a 
fart,  that  twp  an4  three. make  frue-y  is  pretending  to  flop 
the  ocean  v^ith  a  bull-rufli.  Will  you  fet  up  profane 
reafon  againft  facred  myftery  ?    No  puniihment  is  great 

enough 
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W^  iB«ft  fvrry  A^y  wt*  pcpp)^  fefi^pt^ca)  lii^H^  tp^ 
g9r4  I^P  >^ifiqiy9  thdt  they  dSktt  it  impoftbie  |pr  «oy  j^ 
dpi)  ever  to  t^elifve  fiich  ftb^iiF^  pri»cipl«$  as  ^i^  of 
Qli?EK  wi  EpyPTiA*!  i)*»swiifeii  and  ^i,^  Aww 
tim^  (b  dogwjatjc^l  with  rf g^r4  to  religion,  that  they 
thiiJc  thjp  ftm^  s^bftfrdki^s  »re  tp  he  fou|>d  i^i  no  pthar 
<comii^}4r)iop^  4?AMBy?¥.s  eiitertaioed  lilf^e  preju4icep| 
ao4  V^ry  wpwJ^^y  ridiculed,  and  jeyen  wpu/id^d,  A5is> 
the  grc^  gpd,pf  the  EcypT^Ai^Sji  who  aj^>e^ed  to  hif 
profjane  fenfe^  r^othjng  hut  a  large  fpotte4  l^U.  But 
I^ERODOTUS  ^  judiciou()y  ?ifcrihes  thjs  (aUy  pf  p;^o^  %q 
a  rea)  raadnef^  <>r  difprder  pf  the  h^f^n  :  Othe/,wi(e,  %? 
the  hiftoii^n,  h«  ntvcr  woujd  h^ve  openly  ^flFijc^ted  any 
eftabljihcd  wprfttip.  for  on  that  head,  corkti^ues  he, 
every  nation  are  heft  f^tisfjed  with  their  own,  and  think 
they  have  the  adva»t^ge  over  every  pth^r  nation. 

^  It  mufl  he  allowed,  that  die  Roman  Catholics  ^e  a 
very  learned  (c&i  and  that  no  one  communion,  but  that 
of  the  Church  of  England,  can  difpute  their  being  the 
moft  learned  of  all  the  Chriftian  churches  :  Yet  Av£r- 
ROES,  the  famous  Arabian,  who,  no  doubt,  had  heard 
of  the  EcYPTiAN  fuperftitions,  declares,  that  of  all 
religions,  the  moft  afcfurd  and  non-fenficaj  is  that,  whofe 
votaries  eat,  aftec  having^reatcd,,th(Eir  deity. 

IbelieVe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  tenet  in  all  paga- 
nifm,  whidi  would  ^ive  fo  fair  a  fcope  to  ridicule  as  this 
•f  the  real  prefence  :  For  it  is  fo  abfurd,  that  jt  eludes  the 

f  Lib.  iii.  c.  A 
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fpjre^  of  almoft  all  ai|;umeiit,  There  are  cvqn,  fome 
picafent  ftprie5  4)f  thatkipd,  which,:  thpi^h  fomewhat 
profane,  are  gommpnly  told  by  the  OaAoiit:?  theqciiejves. 
On^  day,  a  prieft,  U  is  feid,  g^ye  ingdvertjently,  inftead  of 
the  fecraroentf  a  counter,  which  h^d  by  accident  fallpn 
among  ihe  holy  wafers.  The  commumcaiit  waited  pa- 
tiently for  fome  time,  expeding  it  would  diflblve  on  his 
tongue:  But  fihdlng,  that  k -ftHl  remained  entire,  he 
took  it  ofF.  /c7/jft,  cried  he  to  the  prieft,  you  hatfeTnt 
coMmitUi  fomt  ^ifiixke :  Imjh  yau  have  not  giwnme  God 
fhe  Falhet:   He  is  Jo  hard  and 'tough  there  is  no  ftaaUotving 

A  famous  general,  at  that  time  in  the  Muscovite 
feryice,  ha\dng  come  to  Paris  for  the  recovery  of  his 
wounds,  brought  along  with  him  a  young  Turk,  whom 
he  had  taken  prifoner.  Sonxe  of  the  dodlors  of  the  Sor- 
BONN5  (who  are  altogether  as  pofitive  as  the  dervifes  of 
Constantinople)  thinking  it  a  pity,  th^t  the  poor 
Turk  fljould  be  dainned  for  want  of  inftruifltion,  io^ 
licited  MusTAPHA  very  hard  to  turn  Chriftian,  and  pro- 
mifed  him^  for  bis  encouragement,  plenty  of  good  wine 
in  thi3  world,  and  paradife  in  the  n^xU  Thefe  allure- 
ments were  too  powerful  to  be  refifted  5  and  therefore^ 
having  been  well  inftrufted  and  catechized,  Ji^  at  laft 
agreed  to  receive  the  facraments  of  baptifm  and  the  Lord's 
fupper.  The  prieft,  however,  to  make  every  thing  fure 
and  folid,  ftill  continued  his  inftruitions-;  andliegan  his 
catechifm  the  next  day  with  the  ufual  queftiori,  ^w;  w?^- 
ny  Gods  are  thete  ?  None  at  iiU^  replies  Sen^^dict  ;  for 
that  was  his  new  name.  How!  None  at  all!  tries  the  priisift. 
Ti  be  furey  faid  the  honeft  profelyte.  ToU  hive  told  me  all 
along  that  there  is  but  one  God:   And  yefterday  I  eat  him. 

Such  are  the  doflrines  of  our  brethrerr,  th0  Catholics. 
But  to  thefe  doflrines  we  are  fo  accuftomed,  that  we 
never  wonder  at  them :  Though,  ip  a  future  age,  it  will 

pro- 
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probably  become  aiflScult'  to  perfuade  fome  nations^  that 
any  human,  two-legged  creature,  could  ever  embrace 
/iich  principles. '  And  it  Is  a  thoufand  to  one,  but  tbefe 
nations  themfelves  (hall  have  fomething  full  as  abfurd  in 
thehr  own  creed,  to  which  they  will  give  a  mptt  frnpli- 
cite*ahd  ihoft  religious  affent.  i    1  . 

I  lodged  once  atPA&i^  iA.the  %ne)^0^  wlt^.an  em- 
^af&idor  from  TuNis^  f^hp,.  h^viog-^ai&d  fome  years  at 
Lqndon,  was  returnixjg  hqm^  that  way.  One, day  I 
obferved  his  Moorish  excellency  diverting  himself,  under 
the  porch,  with  furveying  the  fplendid  equipages  that 
drove  along  5  when  there  chanced  tp  pafs  that  way  fome 
Capucin  friars,  who  had  never  feen  a  Turk  ;  as  he,  on 
his  part,  though  accuftomed  to  the  European  dreffes, 
had  never  feen  the  grotefque  figure  of  a  Capucin  :  And 
there  Is  no  exprefling  the  mutual  adpfiiration,  with  which 
they  infpircd  each  other.  Had  the  chaplain  of  the  em- 
bafly  entered  into  a  difpute  with*  thefe  Franciscans, 
their  reciprocal  furprize  had  been  of  the  fame  nature. 
And  thus  all  mankind  fiand  ftaring  at  one  Mother ;  and 
there  is  no  be»nting  it  out  of  their  heads,  that  the  turban  1 
of  the  African  is  not  juft  as  good  or  ias  bad  a  fafhion 
as  the  cowl  of  the  European.  Ht  is  a  very  honeft  man^ 
faid  the  prince  of  Sallee,  fpeakingof  de  Ruyter,  It 
is  a  pity  he  were  a  Chriflian. 

How  can  you  worfliip  leeks  and  onions  f  we  ftvall  fup- 
pofe  a  SoRBo»NisT  to  fay  to  a  prieft  of  Sais.  If  we 
worfliij) them,  replies  the  latter;  at  leaft,  ^ye  do  not,  at 
the  fancie  time,  eat  them.  But  what  ftr^nge;  objefls  of 
adoration  are  cats  and  monkies  i  (ays  the  learned  dodor. 
They  SM«  at  leaft  as  good  at  the  relifts  or  rotten  bbnes  of 
martyrs,  anfwers  his  no  lefs  learned  antagonift.  VVre 
jou  not  mad,  infifts  the  Catholic,  to  cut  one  another's 
throat  about  the  preference  of  a  cabbage  or  a  cucumber  ? 
Yes,  fays  the  pagan ;    I  alloW  it,   if  you  will  confefs, 

that 
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that^U  thofe  are  ftill  madder,  who  fight  about  the  pre- 
ference ambng  volumes  of  fophlftry,  ten  thoufand  of 
which  are  not  equal  in  value  to  one  cabbage  or  cu- 
cumber f. 

Every  by-ftander  will  ^afUy  judge  (but  unfortunately 
the  by-ftanders  are  very  few)  that,  if  nothing,  were  rc- 
quifite  to  eftaWifli  any  popular  fyftem,  but  the  expofing 
the  abfurdities  of  other  fyftems,  evbry  votary  of  every 
fupcrftition  could  give  a  fuflkient  reafon  for  his  Wind  and 
bigotted  attachment  to  the  principles,  in  which  he  has 
been, educated.  But  without  fo  extenfive  a  knowledge,^ 
on  which  to  ground  this  aflurance,  (and  perhaps,  better 
without  it)  there  is  not  wanting  a  fulBcient  ftock  of 
religious  zeal  and  faith  amongft  mankind.  Diodorus 
Siqutus  t  gives  a  remarkable  inftance  to  this  purpojfe, 
of  which  he  was  himfelf  an  eye-witnefs.  While  Egypt 
lay  under  the  greateft  terror  of  the  Roaian  name,  a.le- 
gionary  foldier  having  inadvertently  been  guilty  of  the 
lacrilegious  impiety  of  killing  a  cat,  the  whole  people 

f  It  is  ftrange  that  the  Egyptian  rtUgJoB,  thbu^fo  abfiiri,  iho^M 
yet  have  b«rne  fo  great  a  refemblajiee  to  the  Jewish^  thast  antxtnt  vtHits 
even  of  the  greateft  genius  were  not  able  toobferve  as^yd^fl^rftfce  betWixC 
theni«  For  it  is  very  remarkable  that  both  Tacitus  and  Suetoi^iv? 
when  they  mention  that  dcttee  of  the  fenate,  under  Tiberius,  by  which 
the  E^YPTiAK  and  Jewish  pr^felytes  were  baniflied  from  Rome^  ce- 
prcfly  treat  thefc  religions  as  the  (ame  j  and  it  appears^  thatcvtn  the  decree 
itfelf  wae  founded  on  that  fuppofition.  "  Adum  &  de  facris  -^gyptiis, 
<«  JuDAicisqtJEpellendis  J  fa^mquVpatrum  confultum,  ut  quatuor  mil- 
"  iialibertini  generis  ea  fuf>erftxt'tpjii  infeOa*  quJs  idoft^  aitts,  in  inf^teitfk 
^  Sardiniam  veherentur,  coercendis  Oifc  latrociniis ;  &  fi  ob  gra^j^atf^  c<^ 
"  \nttr\iknty  viU damnum :  Ceteri  cederent  Italia,  nifi  certam  ante  diem 
<*  profanos  ritus  exui/Tcnt,"  Tacit,  ann.lib.ir.  c'  85.  "  Eiternas  cse-^ 
"  remonias,  iEcYPTioa,  JuoAXOOt^vx  ritua  coiapefeuit  j  ^cosiftib  ^ui 
*'  fuperftitione  ea  tenebantur,  religiofas  t  veftes  cum,in(^{p|nento^ciiiDni  cOm* 
•<  burere,  &c.'*  Sueton,  Tiber,  c.  36.  Thefe  wjfe  heathens,  obferv- 
ing  fomething  in  the  general  air,  and  genius,  and  fpiritof  the  two  religions 
to  be  the  fame,  efteemed  the  difterences  of  their  dogmas  too  frivolous  to  dc- 
ftrveany  attcatton,  . 

J  Lib.i. 
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jt>feaipoD  hte  wHlrthc  iitin<rfi  fury ; Hid  all  the  efforts' erf' 
the  prince  ytctt  mfttbk  t6  fave  him.  The  fenate  and 
pe(^t  of  Rome,  I  ^m  perfumed,  W6dd  not,  then, 
have  been  fo  ddicate  witfarregasd  to  their  natioaal  deities. 
T^  ^tty  ft^klyj  ^  little  dftet  that  time^  vmi  Av^ 
Gt^sTt^s  a  place  ih  thte  celefiial  cnanfi^ns  %  and  woM 
have  dethroned  f  very  god  m  hteveti)  for  his  Me^,  bad 
he  fcertcd  to  defire  it.  Prefers  Mvus  habebiiur  AucuSf* 
tU8,  fays  Horace.  That  is  a  very  imtportant  point  t 
And  in  other  nations  and  otlier  ages,  Ae  6ttie  circum-^ 
fiance  has  itot  been  efteemed  altogether  ind^We^  f . 

Notwithft^ndlng  the  fanaity  of  oujr  holy  reli^Ott>  fays 
TuLLV  t,  nd  crime  is  more  comtpcrf^  i^i^^is  than  facrir 
lege :  But  was  it  ever  heard  of,^  that  an  Eg Vi'Ti^N  vio«» 
lated  the  temple  of  a  cat,  an  ibis,  or  a  crocodile  ?  Thete  : 
is  m  torture,  an  EcYPtiAN  ve^uld  tipt  uxwterg:<Sr  fej* 
the  fame  author  in  another  phce  J,  mher  thzik  mjure  am 
ibis,  an  afpic,  a  oit,  a  dog,  Wz  crocCfdite.  Th*is  itjn 
ftrififly  true,  v»*at  DnYDfiK  obfefVea^ 

«  Of  whatf6e*er  defcent  their  goAead  te, 
*'  Stock,  ftone,  or  other  homely  pedigree, 
**  In  his  defence  his  fervants  are  as  bdd,    ^ 
•*  As  if  he  had  been  born  of  beaten  )^d. 

ABSALOM  and  AckitOPttii. 

Nay,  the  bafer  the  materials  are,  of  which  thcM<^*vii?r|y 
iscompofed,  the  greater  d^ptiott  is  he  litely.^  ex^ittt 
in  ^e  breafts  of  his  dekded  votaries.    Tfc^y  ^ult  w 

t  When  Louis  theXIV^tobk  bh  himfelf  the  pfote^M>«n»f  the  Jc* 
fa\XB  collegfe  of  Ci.t»*t)Kt,  the  fott«y  ordekd  thfc  kitfg's  arirtub  be^ 
tfp  dm  their  gate,  imd  took  dwni  tl*  mAjinn  atdtt  to  Jftstar  ^y.fetiti 
Which  g«ve  occafion  to  the  ft^owiflg  «|)i^fli: 

Softulh  hinc  Chrifti,  pofuitqae  infigftio  Reg*»: 
'  Impia  gens»  ftlitm  toefck  habere  Deaiea. 
JDcnat.Dc9rAit  J  Tujc.  Quajft,  Hh.  y. 
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dieit  Ihame,  ahd  iwafce  i  nrtflt  With  diefr  deity,  ifa  t^rat* 
ing,  for  his  fake,  all  the  ridicule  and  ciaitturtjcly  of  hit 
enetnids.  Ten  dioUfaiid  C^^^  inlifl  themfeli^s  unlder 
the  holy  bai^fte^^^  aiki  eveiixjy^Mly.triamfiJtin  th^^  ^ 

of  their  rejigioii,  Whith  theit  adreriarkr  iregar*  a^  d^ 
moft  wprcdchfub 

There  occurs,  I  Own,  a  difficulty  in  tht  Eoifi^tlrA!*  ' 
fyftem  of  theology;  as  indeed^  -few  fyftems  are  entirely 
fite  from  difficulties.  It  is  evident^  fi'oih  theit  method 
of  propagation,,  ihit  a  coui)le  of  cati,  in  fifty  years* 
Vould  flock  a  whole  kingdom ;  and  if  that  religious  ve« 
Aeration  iR^te  ftill  {>aid  them^  it  would  in  twenty  lliof^ 
vot  only  te  eafier  ih  Eoypt  to  *fid  a  god  than  a  man^  ^ 
which  PtTRoifius  fap  was  the  crf^  ih  fo*c  parts  of 
Itaiy;  but 'flie  gods  muft  at  laft  entirely  ftaJ-ve  th^ 
wnctij  and  leave  thetofirf ves  heither  priefts  nor  votme£[  r«- 
fnaining.  It  is  pr6bable^  therefore,  that  that  wife  nm« 
tiOfl^  tl^  nrioft  celebrated  in  ^tiquity  for  prudence  and 
found  policy^  forefeeing  fUch  dangerous  con(equeacesi 
jefervcd  all  their  Worfhip  for  the  full-grown  divinitiesi 
and  ufed  the  /rieedOm  to  drown  the  holy  fpawn  or  little 
fucking  gods,  i^itbout  any  fcruple  or  remorfef.  And 
thus  the  practice  of  warping  the  tenets  of  religion,  in 
order  to  ferve  temporal  interefts,  is  not,  by  any  means, 
to  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of  thefe  latter  ages. 

The  learned,  phiterophkal  VAfeRO^  diftourting^of  n^ 
ligidli,  pretends  not  to^iWir^  thmghitfoM  pitAat*  , 
bilkies  anfl  appearances:  Such  Was  his  good  fertfe  ahd   . 
moderation!  But  the  paffionate,   the  sseafous  AuqVS- 
Ti*H  infults  the  noble  Roman  on  his  ftepticifoj  aii^d  re*. 
fervci  ^nd  profeflfesthe  tat&  tbwwgh  belief  Jind  aflk*-  . 
ranee  f.     A  heathen  poet,  hovrever,  contemporary  vC'ith  '^ 
the  faint,  abfurcfly  efteems  the  religious  *fyftem/pf  the 

t  De  ^ivitate  Dei,  1.  lit.  c.  17.  .   .    x    ;  ^ 

latter 
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latter  fo  falfe,  that  even  the  credulity  ot  chUdxep,Jjc 
lays,  could  not  engage  them  to  believe  it  J.    ,  .      , 

Is  it  ftrange,  when  miftakes  are  fo  dMnmon^  ta  find 
every  one  pofirivc  and  dogmatical?  And  that  Ac  zeal 
often  rifes  in  proportton  to  the  error  ?  Mtwermty  fays 
SpARTi  AN,  ^  ea  tempejlate  Judai  helium  quod  vetabanfur 
mutilare  genitalia  %.  ^ 

If  ever  there  was  a  nation  or  a  time,  in  which  the 
public  religion  loft  all  authority  over  mankind,  we  might 
expeft,  that  infidelity  in  Rome,  during  the  Cicero- 
ne an  age,  woutd  openly  have  ereftcd  its  throne,  and 
that  Cicero  himfelf,  in  every  fpeech  and  aftion,  would 
have  been  its  moft  declared  abettor.  But  it  appears,  that, 
whatever  fceptical  liberties  that  great  man  might  ufe,  in 
his  writings  or  in  philofophical  converfation  ;  he  yet 
avoided,  in  the  common  conduft  of  life,  the  imputation 
of  deifm  and  profanenefs.  Even  in  his  own  family,  and 
to  his  wife  Terentia,  whom  he  highly  trufted^  he  was 
willing  to  appear  a  devout  religionift ;  and  there  remains 
a  letter,  addrefled  to  her,  in  which  he  ferioufly  defire? 
her  to  offer  facrifice  to  Apollo  and  iEscuLAPius,  in 
gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  ||. 

Pompey's  devotion  was  much  morefmcere;  In  all 
his  condu£l,  during  the  civil  wars,  he  paid  a  great  ^re- 
gard to  auguries,  dreams,  and  prophefies  i.  ^.VGUSjus 
was  tainted  with  fuperftition  of  every  kind.  As  It  is  re- 
ported of  Milton,  that  his  poetical  genius  never  flow- 
ed with  eafe  and  abundance  in  the  fpring ;  fo  Augustus 
obferved,  that  his  own  genius  for  dreaming  never  was  foper- 
fe£t  during  th^t  feafon,  nor  was  fo  much  to  be  relied  on,  as 
during  the  reft  of  the  year.     That  great  and  able  emperor 

•     f  •ClaudiiRut(liiKumi^kiM^i<fe.*^«*^^  '^•^       "^^ 
J  In  vita  Adriani.  U  Lib.  14.  epift.  7. 

4.  Cicero  dc  divin.  lib.  »'•  c.  ft4»    '  '^^    ''  '   '"^'* ^  ^V^^Sft  ^ 
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tm  atti  mmumkf  mm,fy  wkte  im  happened  to  change 
hU  flioe^t  W  fiut  tile  H^  foot  ^loe  on  th^  1^  foot  f. 
la  (borty  i%  c^inot  be  doubted,  but  the  votaries  6f  the 
eftabliAei  fupctftitioii  of  aAtiqifity  tvere  as  numerous  Ih 
evf^y  ^te,  a^  tkofe  of  the  inbdei'n  religion  sure  at  pre- 
(psiu  Its  influence  was  as  univcrfal ;  tho'  it  was  not  fo 
great.  As  inatiy  people  gave  theit  affcnt  to  it ;  tho'  that 
affent  was  not  fcemingly  fo  ftrong,  precife,  and  affir- 
mative. 

We  ttMiy  oJjfcrVc,  that,  hotwithftandiiig  the  dogma- 
tical iiii|>eriou5  ftyje  of  all  fuperftition,  the  convidionl 
pf  the  rciigtonifts,  in  all  ages,  is  niore  afFefled  than  resil,* 
and  fcarce  ever  approaches,  in  any  degree,  to  that  folid 
belief  and  perfuafion,  Which  governs  us  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life.  Men  dare  hot  avowi  ev^n  to  thcJir  own 
hearts,  the  d6ubtS,  which  they  entertain  on  fuch  fub- 
jeSs :  They  make  a  merit  of  implicit  faith ;  and  dif- 
giiife  to  themfelves  their  real  infidelity,  by  the  ftrongefl 
af{everaliom  and  moft  pofitivc  bigotry.  But  nature  is  too* 
hard  for  all  their  endeavours,  and  luffers  not  the  obfcurcj 
glimmering  light,  afforded  in  thofe  ftiadowy  regions,  to 
equal  the  ftrong  inipreffions,  made  by  common  fcnfe  and 
by  ^perielice«  The  yfual  courfc  of  pien's  condud  be- 
1^  their  wOfds,  and  feows,  that  the  afferit  in  thefe 
inamrs  is  fome  unaceountabk  operation  of  the  mind  be- 
fffHn  dUMkl  ztiA  convifSion,  but  approaching  much 
hearer  t6#  forttier  dutn  Che  Istten 

Since,  therefore,  the  mind  of  man  appears  of  fo  loofe 
.  and  imfteady  a  contexture,  that,  even  at  prefeht,  when  f6 
jnany  perfons  find  an  intereff  in  continually  employing 
^n  it  the  chiffcl  and  the  hammer,  yet  are  they  n6t  able 
to  engrave  theologital  tenets  with  any  lafting  imf)reflxon  5 
bow  much  more  miift  this  haV^  been  the  (;a{e  ih  antientf 

f  %wli9h  Avg.  cap.  ^o,  ^f,  9a.    Plin.  lib;  ii.  cap.  7.- 
Vol-  II*  H  h  timesy 
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timety  wbetv  the  retainers  to. the  holy  fun^on  mat  u> 
much  feWer  ia  /cotnpari^n  ?  Nor w<sidpr^  that  the  ;^^ 
peafante^  ivere^didrr  vety  ikcodfiftent^iand  ftatmcn,  tm 
foilbe  bccifiorts,  might  fe^ito^d«ermi«ed(liifideK,  .andlfinc- 
itdes  t6  the  eftkblHhod  reti^n^- without  bdcg  ib  in  tca^ 
lity )  k)r  ^  teaQ:>  i;^hbout  loiowing^ci^eirtcfwnomH^  in 

Another  ca'ufe,  v^^hieh  rertdeted 'thfe^iitittftit  Itltgions 
much  loofer  than  the  itiodCrtV,  {^;^^h^''thfe^Hnct'-W€r6 
traditional  and  tfife  latter  ^rc  jfFr^ii^al'i  aiid  ^h^'ti^ftion 
in  the  former  v^^s  compli^,  cfontradiadry^^'a'Aff,  -dtt^ztfy 
occafions,  douhtfCil";  To  that  tt  ciblild 'ndt"p6fliBljr  be  ft" 
duccd  to  any  ftandardandjcaiKVi,  or  afFof 4. 9Ay  determi- 
nate articles  of  .faith..  The  ftoriestof  tbeF3g(>d6.  were 
fiunftheri^fst  tike  the  popifli  legends  r  ^odc^'  every  one> 
aJmoftj  believed  a, pafft ^5. thefc  ftories^  lyjct aoj^cuie^^ould 
believe  or  know  the^whole^:.  Whik,  at.thfi  fiwpjp;  tim€^ 
all  mufl  hav^  acknowled^dy  th^t  no  6nis  part  fiod4  o^^^ 
better  fauodation  thin  the  reft.  The  tra4ition5  of  dif- 
fcFent  cities  and  natiq|iai  wceealfo,  on^mwy  occafifMa^ai, 
dirt&ly  bppofite ;  and  do  rcafon  <;ould  be  affi^ied  for  pr&r 
ferring  one  to  the  othet.^  And  as  thece  wajuW  infinite 
number  of  ftorie^  with  regard  ta  which  traditicfa  .was,  fiOfr 
wife  pofitiyev  the  ^  ^radation^  waa,  iii&Qfihk»*^i:piJlutl|e 
moft  AindanKnral  articles  of  fiaisth^.  to  jtfaoie  k>c^  dnd  pv§r^ 
carious  fi^iQns.  The  pdgan;  religion^  j^^eiefore^^  feemfid 
to  vanifii  like  a  cIoady,whenevec?tOneapprdaciKyI  t^it:^ 
and'cxamm^d  it  piecemeal.  It  could  nJeVo^  bcfSafccrtaai»- 
cd  by  any  fixed  dogmas  and  .pi-inclples..  Arid  tho'  this 
did  not  convert  the  generality  of  mankiiid  from  foab^ 
furd  a  faith;  for  when  will  the  people  be  reafonablef 
j^t  it  tnade  them  faulter  and  hefitate  more  in  ihaintainhig 
their  principles,  and  was  even  apt  to  produce,  in  certiain 
difpofitions  of  mind,,  fqme  praftices  and  opinions,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  determined  iiifidelity^ 

»  To, 
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■rn  ^^witkhaflvfi  OMijj  adW,  -th^t  tfe-?  fablps,  of^fihe  p?gan 

with<«rtfJ£teiriktor«fea«  of  fcrin»f^i^  Of  ^ny  olyo*^  that 
eonIdi«ipipH4»«afyt>tteJi?i^ln»lk>flirffj  'VVfho  CQttlt4/9iJbear 
fi»iHiig,oivbcm:^bei/thp«g|if.r^}ih^iJoMei5  iOf -M^^i^s  ajii 
¥iE«;8i.x>r  4iie;;idiow«^^  JWP^ITiiy?^  ftnd  Pan  ? 

In  this  refpeft,  it  was  a  true  poetical  religiQ|>^  ifi^  ha4 
P9|i.r^^er^|pp.fj^c)i  levity Jpf.th^j  gra^ver'k^^^ 
W^  fin^  j;})^t  it;  has  jbeeij  a4pi>te4.by  modern  bards  ;  nor 
^^6. ttk^fev tallied  WJj^b ifTieater, frep^opy  a;id  jf reverence  of 
the  gods*  ^^Jpipm  they  r^gar^ed  a^  ^dlions,  than  thean- 
tient,(Ji;|  of  the^eal  ,olj[je<9;^  (ff  tjh&jf  deyotiqp. 

The  irtfcreftce  is  by .  iw)  means  juft,  that  bpcai*fe  9 
iyftem  ofj |?eHgioii^  im  inade.  no  deep  impreffion  on  the 
Hiindst  of  41  people^. it  mufl:  tbeteforq  have  bqen  ppfitively 
raje^ed  iy»'all  men  of  comi^n:  "fenfe,  ^and  ths^t  oppofite 
|)rinejij>les,.  in  Tpjte  of  this  pr^udkea  of  education^  were 
ge^eraUyieftabl^flwd  by  acgiiniQn^and , r^afojoiag,  I  know 
not,  bxit^  a  contrary  ipfpraice  may  be  rpor^,  probable. 
The  Ids  ic^portunitpfand  affuming  any  fpecies.of  fuper- 
ftiripn  appe^s,  the  lefs  will  it  provoke  men'a  fpleen  and 
ifldigqati<i>n,  ^or  en^zge  them  into  enquiries  concerning 
mfoundmdm^ftnd  origin.  Tbisin  thc^m^an  time  is  ob- 
vibus,  tha^t  the  ^enapireof  alLrfiJigious /aith  oyer  the  un- 
derft4ndi(»g-4$  AiraYering  and  uncertain,  .fubj^fttq  all  va- 
rieties crf^  humour,  .an4  dependent  on  the  prcfent  inci- 
d^ms,  ^^iviich.ihike-the  imaginatipB. .  The  difFeiencc  is 
©wJyJin  thir  degrees.  An  antient  will  placje^a  ftroke  of 
impiety  aiid'idne  ^f  ^fupcrfl^tion.aUernately,  jhi;o'^  a  whole 
difcfi«irf6+:  A  >inodcra  oft^p  thinks  in  tl)e,f^m^  way, 
tho'  he  may  be  more  guarded  in  bis  expxeffions., 

■:-^'-, ■;■••;. rn  r.         ■  -  ■   '.  -  LuCIA^ 

•f  Witnefs  this  femarkable  pafTage  of  Tacitus:   *«  Pr»tcr  moltipJicca 

•*  rerum  humanarum  cafus^  ccelo  terraque  prodigia,  &  fulminurn  monltus,  8c 

**  futurorum  pr«fagla,  laeta,  trilHa,  ambigua,  raanifcfta.     Nee  enlm  unquam 

**  atrocioribus  popull  Roman!  dadibus,  roa^ifque  joftis  judiciis  approbatum 

H h  2     ^  "eft. 
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LiVY  t  acknowl<^ge^'tt»flttnJd^tts&yi(linrieiwpiM 
that  a  national  fupJsrWtipoi  i^6*#2^ 

•pious  cpith^febh  th45riag<^r'thut  hkt^stliJW  w«?  riehi  he^ 
a  king,  BH  tqiial  tb'^lW  iflftirorta*f1^^^^^feejnf<fl^ 
't6  a(W;^liaiHfe  v^as^oe'i«fei^or<^^ifi>lp^ 
Tlanarn^  bD  in  old  if^drtiafl:?^  P»rf^fiirdy^ri<|tU»©  cmh^ 
more  pittM  than  the  fcWfttt^fi**,  whk*  ^tWmfeRbeftcB^ 
tained  with  regaffl*  «6  ^irtf^^p^^fe^ffepi^fticicm^t  n^ 
tticy  very  ferioufly  agree  with  the  common  augurs,  that, 
when  a  raven  croaks  from  the  lefc,  it  iy  »  go^  ^^'^  > 
but  ?L  bad  on<?,  when  a  rook  ipakcs  a  nortc{rfQB|lhe^^ 
quarter*  .  Pak^etius  wa^  lb?  o^y^tT^QJ^cjriiaijW^gft,^ 
Greeks,  who  fo  much^aisrdoubtcAtwithbreplBA  tA  w*- 
guries  and  divinations  $.  Marcus  Anto^jwIt^II  tells 
us    that  K€  hinifelf  haH  rfccrfv^ed  maf^'adnBtenitioiii^r^m 

AuG.sTUs:s  quarrel  with  NeptVne^  l^  ^.^^^^^ 

coAp,ts^^c(lfi^l^,oC^i!^phiiafp,  Jib.vK^  n<d  .o^ 

/•^-l^Ciccro  de  Divin,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  Sp  jf.^t  B  Lib.  »•  %  'T* 
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the  eods  in  his  /leep.  It  is  true,  Epictetus  *  forbids 
iS't*l^i?j(  «it"qSftgia^e'of:fedkS  ahd  Vate^^JvlHil-it 

tWyciffiffifeter-ifofliing  fctit^erii^^^^ 

i  pfailorojiliical^cnaitSfiafiif-t*  i^igidu^  fup^fftrtibm"Thc 
force  of  their  mind,  'beifig  WA'fhfed^to  tfht!TiatJ^W*Wdi 
tols^  tiabcnt  iiib)f  in  jfaivb  of.  itdigign  +.     A      ^  v  > :  j 

v^mfadbrfbr  &nt«et^AifedYigd«ft  him^-wae/owingj  cn^ 
tifely  Vt6^Wlli^fe(^ltt|  fiibh^feble^  ab  thofe 'of^'SATUR^''^ 
^rtei^fejftttei^^  UltA<fo«,  and  JuWTBk!c  detjuons- 
ing  Saturn  :  Yet  in  a  fubfequent  dialogue  ||,  Sqcr'A*- 
T«s  taonfdfoirrtteft  ^hi^rdo^ifiQ^ 'O^d^ 
foufc  ;«ifasi  A^  w^lye^^  9pji>i99-;i9!f  ti\e  peoples  Is  ^bpjyj 
.tow-<r>liny4®tr^l^ik?,cy(?PHi  (iff^'y?- ' .But  tbf  coptr^- 
4iAi<m  irnci^MifKi^^rPiolfc^i^f'^j^iie  people,  ^w  rcr 
iigious  ^ifutiplts  jfo^nes^  ar^My^^yshPoo^ofi^d  cnf  the 
inoft.dJibkiArtit^Bwtow;  .^IpfiffiftHyi'*  W  J^e^^  wfcjen  fifp^^r 
iUlfion  fatttoferdaGi^Jindflf^^pcin  ibcfn  §»    j>; ,    ^ . ,     ., 

^;U-nf  ^.^u.rgift-  n'X'nr'-H ■'■'■■-'■? f  ^^'^v  t'''^:',,'  :'":;i/  -  ,-  The 
;.  nomo  [>oo3  s  ci  J;  ^A'A  odj  mini 


"in  the  eftabliflicd^rflt- 
l^Uit^iii^Vin^'^'W^^^^ai^^eliiifllaA^;  thutf  they  W%Aia  pt^t  wjy^: 
Aid  lUpbdf^ fk1^dtfiibt«lll>it^flto  every  lengths ,    :  .    .„.(.;. 

Ceftable  proof  of  the  general  credulity  of  mankind  in  thofe  ages,  and  the  in- 
cokerenfiu?,  jn  all  aee<.- of  inen*t  opinions  in  r^ijious  matters.  That 
|reat  fiaptaio^andphilofoph^.  the  difci^le  ofySocR  ates,  an«  one  who  nas 


to,  but  thinks  ambiguous.     Id.  p.  295:.  '  l^e  ^rid  t^e  Wl^oli;   a^y  regard 

ffieetmg  ala  very  lucky  omeo.    Id.  p.  jjoo.    Has  another  dream,  wheit  he 

Hh   3  CMHc'i 
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The  fame  Cicero,  v/ho  afftr£l:ed.  In  b)s  b\^h  femily-, 
to  appear  a  devoi^t  feligiopift,  makes^no  tcriiple,  in  a 
public  court  (5f  juaiqa^ufc^  of  treating  the  tfoftrifid  6f  a 
future  (late  as  a  moft  rrdiculous  fable,  to  wBich'no  hci^y 
could  give  any  attention  *.  SallCst  -f  rcprefetits  CA-^^ 
SAR  as  fpcaj;ing  the  fame  language  ifi  the  ojitn  fenaSj.  ' 

..■''"......    -   ,,.,:„         ?.uii. 

comc$tothemt?CiKTaXT»i^  whicn  M^  rcllbw  general  Chi iqsofh us, 
atfe  pays  groat  regvd  to.  Id.  lib.  hr.  p.  3^3.  T6^  GftriKS  Yu0eiiil^  frbm' 
a  cold  north  wlnd^  iacrifice  to  It,  and  tfae  hi^^an  oUhrv^s,^  tiiat^it^ifime*^ 
d  arely  abited.  Id.  p.  3^9.  XKNOPriQW  .OQniillu  ti)e;^^i6cea-iA  ^^^ 
before  be  wouB  form  any  ^efolution  with  himklf  about  iVttling  9  colony>; 
Lib.  V.  p.  359.  He  himftif  a  very  fltllf\i!  rfugbr.  Id.  p.  3^1.  Is'aeter.- 
mincd  by  the  victims  to  refofe  t!ic  ^ole  comm^d  of  iBc  itmj,  ythiclk  wa^ 
offered  h  m.  Lib.  vi.  p.  Z73.  CtiAimra,  tb^  Sr^At T a ifj' though  very 
defiroui  of  it,  refufes  it  for  the  fame  reafon.  Id.  p.  392.  Xjtwqpaoy< 
inenticns  an  old  dreajn  with  the  interpretation  given  him,  when  he  firft 
joined  CyRUS^  p.  37*3.  Mentions  'al^  tfcc'phceof  Ht*ic^thE?9^fcftent 
into  heU  as  bdteving^k,  >aQd  feyrthc  nuriu  q^it  ^t  fti&/imiaii|i«|i,  j\Ai 
p\  375.  Had  ajmoft  ilarved  th/B  anyy,  rather  tb^  kpii  tp  t^i^f^Jd,  af;ain(V 
the  pyfpires.  Id.  p.  382}  3S3.  His  friend,  Eu glides,  die  augur,  'woui<f 
not  believe  that  he  had  brought  no  mdncy  from  the  ^^j^p^ltroii*;  tillW 
(EucLiDts)  facrificed,  ftrtd  theft- h«  ftp*  the^motter  ^Itotly  ifi  t^e^Sldii^ 
Lib.  vri.  p.  425.  The  fame  philofopher,  propoting  a  pr^^  oef  tmoa^^ti^ 
^he  increafecf  the  Athenian  revenues,  advifes  them  firft  to  confult  the 
oracle.  De  rat.  red.  p.  392.  That  ail  this  devotion  was  not  a  f4rce,  in 
order  to  ferve  a' political  purpofe^  appears  both  from  (he  SSI  themtelver,  aii4 
from  the  genius  of  that  age,  when  little  or  nothing  covl4  be  gained  ^.^^yp^ 
crify.  Befides,  Xenophon,  as  appears  from  his  IVIetnorabilla,  was  a  kind 
of  heretic  in  thofe  times,  which  no  political  devotee  ever  is.  It  is  for  the 
fame  roafon,  I  maintain^  that  Newton,  Locks,  Clarkje^-Ac.  being 
Arians  or  Sacimans^  were  very  iSncere  in  thc^  creed  they  profefifed :  And  ^ 
always  oppofe  this  argument  to  fome  libertines,  who  will  needs  have  it 
that  it  was  impo01ble  but  that  thefe  great  philofopbeif  muft  haye  been  hf* 
pocritea.  '  .     >  '  ,  ;  %    ,-,  ,,,   VU-iiu^q  ^.    1 

■  •  f  rcrt:i.x4Nf  iti^i  eap;  ^r.  ^  •'^^  •  f  ^m  bfelfcCilPi-ItWifc V  <>  i- 
J  Cicero  (Tufc.  Quaeft.)  lib.  i.  cap.  5,  6.  a;id  Seneca  (Epift.  24.)  as 
alfo  jfuviyAt  (Satyr  2.)  mafntaia  that  tliefc  is  noboy  bi'^ild'woinfen  ft 
Ridiculous  as  to  believe  the  pocts  in  their  accounts  of 'a  fbtuf^ilale-  -Why 
then  does  Lucretius  fo  highly  exalt  his  m'ii^eif^' for  Yr^^ihgW  from  thefe 
terrors  ?    Perhaps  the  generality  of  miMtH^  v^«rc.  tbtja  ;a  the  $|J3«filion  of 


CfPHAius  in  Plato    (de  Rfp,  Jij>^  i.Y  who  whHe  he  was  yputig  and 

•^     ■  '■  \.-    ■     •  .      -5  hcalrhfiU 
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But  that  all  thefe  freedoms  implied  not  a  total  and 
univerfal  iriiideKty  aiid  fcl^ticff^  is 

too  apparW?to  fee  ^^riJ^^'^  .'^"^^feh  fon^e"'b^rtfe 'of  the 
national,  religiqii- hung^  loore  ,ipon  the  mind^  of  men, 
other  pVts'adhereil/fooretrtore^  themV  'An'()**1t'  Vv^as 
the  great  bufinefs  of  the  icepricarphftofoplim 
that  there  wai  no  more  foundation  for  one  th^n  fdr  Sie 
other.  This  is  the  artifice  of  Cotta  in  the  dialogues 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods.  He  refutes  the  whole 
fyftem  of  ihyiKolcfg^  'l^jr  leatffri^  tHS'oAhodox;*  gradually, 
from  the  more  mpmentQus*  ftories^  which  were  believed, 
tcrtheinore  iHvolousi  which  every  one  ridiculed  :  Prom 
the  gods' to  Ithe  goddeffes;  from  the  goddeffes  to  the 
oymphs  ;'  from  the  nymphs  to  ih^  Ya whs  arf^  fatyrs.  His 
mafter  Carn^ad^s,  had, employed  the  fame  method  of 
rcafonmg^*.^  -    • 

Upon  t)ie,  wWe,  the  gr^ ateft^an^  moft  obferyable  dif- 
ferences between  a  ir^tditimul^  mythological,  i'eligion^  and 
^^/^^^^/^(?^  J^^^%^'^^^^^e>  are  two  :  The  former  is  often 
qiore  rc^onablej^  as  c^nfifting^  only  of  a  multitude  of 
llories,  whrch,  however  groi|ndlefs,  imfjly  no  exprefs  ab- 
furdity  and  ilemonftrative  cpntradiftion  j  and  fits  alfo  fo 
eafy  and  li^ht  on  men's  mindSj^  \th^t  though  it  may  be  as 
Univerfally  r^c;^iy^d,  it,  myites  ixp  fucb  de^ep  impreffion  on 
the  afFeftipns  aAd  underftanding. 

Sect.  K"^:   'impious  coriceptions  of  the.di^m  nUture  in 
tnc/i  popular  religions  of  both 'ithds,  J 

.   .The  primary  religion  ofxonaakind  arifes  chiefly  Jrom 
ail  anxious  .W^a/  ^Mp^  event*  j  ^nd  vifhat  ideas  will 

.'  ..:^  •/.' :<?T >«>'/?! ^   rv,  ?-_   ^.j   j  v,;-  '  .  .-•    .  ,^       .;..  ': 
)kefilth/ul  (|oul3  ri(iic^|«  ^hefk  frnt^icsj,  hxit  a^  i9on  as  .be  -heoipe  old  a;id  in. 
lino,  bifgao  t«  entertain  apfrehenfions  .of  their  tr\»th.     This,''we  may  ob- 
(brtc, -aopt^  ^'int3flaI  tf\an  at  pre 

1     ."  '  Hh  4  iUtttfri% 
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iiaturaMyJ>c  entertained  -o£invifiWc^  unknown* ^xHrers, 
',>vbi!e  nuen  Jjc  under  dtfrtial  af^prchcivfionr  erf  su^  kind, 
^igay  egifily .  be  conceived.  Every,  image  orf  trfeftgeance, 
/i^e^hy^meltyj  artd  ^)i|^Hce  muft  occur  atid  muft  aug- 
^inent  the  ghaftlincfs  and  horror,-  which  opprefles  the 
,5inia2f  d.  rdigionift.  A  panic  having  oftce  feized  the 
i*lin4fc3|tic  a^aive  fancy  ftitl^fafthef  muWpti^  the  objells 

of  terror;  while  that  profound  darknefs,  Mt^r^  what  is 
^worflpj  ^'Mt  glimmering.:  Jigh^  with  which  ^^e3tJr^^invi- 
*^Vpned,  reprefems  the  fpeflres  4Df  divinity  uHd^r^|ljc.n>pft 

^readful  appearances  imagiiiabk.  j^nd  no  idea  <)f,J)e^- 
*  ver(e^wjtj£.^dners  can  be  framed,  wtiich  thqfe  terrified 
"  deVotew  3o  not  readily,  without  fcruplc,  applv.to  their 

5>4  ^%  ,8^nidJ  5ai<A  wooi  a)  eLog  9rii  bs^oqqul  diidw 
«.-,,ThI«^ppcai«  the  natural  ftate'^ of  rcligiott^  Arbeit  fiir- 

.^yeyed  irvojie.  Hghn.  ;  Byt  if  -  we,  confKicr,;^n.  the  other 
^^and,:  that  fpirit  of  prajfe^and.eBlogy^  whicii  neceffirily 
^.has  glace  In  all  rdigion^  and  whjch.is,  the  cronfcqxijDnce 
^,pf  theXe  very  terrors,  we  :  rouft -.exped  a  .qiiife  roatrary 
^jfy:fl:ecaof  theology  to  prevaii*  '  Every,  ivirtuei:  every,  ex- 
cellence, muft  be  afcrIbed:to.thc4ivinity,:find;n6  exag- 
,,^er.ation.be  deemed  fuffiGient  to  jf^aclj  thpfe^  pqrfteflionii, 
^  with  which  he  is  endowed. .   Whatevff  9immM  ^m^ 
gyric  can  be  invented;^  arc  immediately  ^rjibj^ce^^with- 
'  put  cpnfulting  any  arguments  or  phaenomena.     And  it 
js  efteemed  a  fufficjient  confirraation  of  them,  .that  t^ey 
'!g^y.^  tf^..."^^^  p^gnifipe|it  ideas  of  the^^jjKififtjjj^J^^^of 
pur  worfhip  and  adoration*  .     , 

^^.^.^lerc;  therefore  is  a  kind  of  contradifllon  bctween.the 
.Jifferetit'principlps  of  human;  ^ature^:)>^^uctoi«iterbinto 

rdigion.     Our  natural  terror?  prefent  the  notion  of  a  de- 

vililb  and  malicious  deity:  Our  propenfity  toprwfe  Ifeads 
-■]i* ^!^^.v?6^ft^^?^S*^ ^ ^  ,c^c?lleiit  ;^ni  divine^:  :•  Jindt  the 

tpflu^jKf  af  theie  oppofite  princrplesi^i^re  various,  ac- 
''Foridii>g4t>  tfie  differtmt  fituatipn  of  iftt'  %hm^^  under* 

ilandmg.  ,^i;  ^ 
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^^lolt^f^MthvqfMkbiitii^  ^  the 

'{ABP^%.Wb*<»*^!?^f  *«jri  even  the  Japones «Ji<rtte 

alp  !!^^^ni:M^^fd)ith4tt^  ^ll^lfti^  WttaHtiM^ 

which  fup|)pfed  thQ  gods  to  know  fome  things,  and  1)e 
^  Jgn©|8iit  ofiotjpte  :t«e  mfeii^ilwl  thit^e?y%*4  IcTcry 
1 3|hingii?  wlnitcWJwldon^  faH,  *o?  cv^ri  .ttdXightf.'^  Bit  as 
Y  tIaSjWfts  4  fbaii^Y  yf  1*II^0{Ay  ^qni^h  SWf (^  thfe  ifon- 

okayed  ^  ti»p'ideitip5i  %hoiii^  th<^y '^  i5^afihii)^e<i^'  fft  lAiBr 
-gcmpksi  rilt  ,ipobfcttrahk9  ^tlfcai 'Hfe^ 
.48rfta1i|^$%t^ti  lilfimay  paffages,  0^it!crtee''fwS^^^  ^c 
^i'^^kfaielfti^  of  all  ot!^ers,  ikt  %bft  ttift'M^ iW  a 


yUEUS,  the  poet,  recited  a  HJhteAfe  liiA^^ 
o|itid3qan»ibiiii^ 

-3D  xj  ^o  ncijon  arfj  ?niioK|  aion^i  '£iijn:n  iu*0     .no.i:ih7 
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4-4     The  Natj^ral  Hjstobly  of  REiiqioN^ 

.!  9iil^^efi  fe'i^iMBTv^xalt  .their  idea  of^tlieif  4iyiwsy:^^ 

they  believe,  Aat  no,  fecr«cy  qan  conceal^  thein  irarn.  ^i 
fcrutiny,  and  tji^t  ieven  t^^WQcft^re^^ffes^  of  cheu;  bjreaft 
Re  open  before  him.  .  Theymwft.then  be  careftilnot^o 
f^nn  cxprefsly  ^ny  femiment  of  blame  and  ^Happroba- 
tion.  All  muft  be  applauie,  ravifHment,  cxtacy.  And 
while  their  gloomy  apprehenfionsmate  them  afcribeto 
him  tneafures  of  conduft,  'which,  m  humrfft  »ctfeatures,' 
HOQmW  be ^bighly.^'*^^'^^  they'  mulC  ftiU  iiflf?3l  to  prai/e 
and  admire  that  condu£i  in  the  objea  of  tbek  devotional 
addrefTea.  Thus  it  may^  fafely  be  affirmea,  that  tnoft 
MDular  religions  are  reaHyrt?i'tht  toncelf>ti«|i  l^f  th«r 
morp  vulgar  votaries^  a  fpecie?  of  da^moniTm^j  aM  the 
higher  ^  deity  is  exalted,  in  power  and  kno^J^edge,  the 
lower  of  coutfe  is  he  frecjuentiy  deprcffed  in  gopdncfe 
and  he^ieyolence  -,  whatever  epithees  i>f  ^i>r^fe  Wiy  Mj 
hoitowfid  on  him  by  his  amazed*  adorers,  "^  ^Amphgft  Wo- 
latcfs^  the  words  may  be  falfe,  and  belie  the  fecret  o[>i- 
Ition :  But  amongft  more  exalted  rehgionift^y-^the^  opi^ 
niq^  itfelf  pfie^ns  contraas  a  kiiid-ciF  feffehbdd?  ^lid  bd- 
JiW  the  inward  fen^imen^/  ThVlieart  fecretlyl^ircteife 
fu^h  me^iMres  of  cruel  and  implacable  vcfngcancej  *>«t 
the  ludc^m^nt  dares  not' but  prdhoun<ie  tbem^pcrfea:  mi 
^Jable.  And' the  ^Amttii\  ^nilCfry' 6f  m  i)^mi 
Sigle  aggravates  all  the  ptKar  tetrirs?;by  wSlcfi- thfeT^ 
vrfia|)py  viaims  toiuperftitionare  for  eyj?r.  haunted.  .    . 

fastens,^  Ns^i^^ft^i*^ 

T^;,  f     4  ^  moralities 
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#ards,  A*?!hen  He  Pontes  iritd  the  wchM,  ts*  obfiirve*,^  €hat 
f  tiniftwnincs  are  by  law  iijfliaieion  the  fame  a^^ipiis, 
which  he  had  be^nWUghi  ^  afcribe  to  iuperlor  bein^,, 
The  coifitradi^ion  is  ftUl  perhaps  ftrapgiet.)b||tjFJ^ejt>th«i 

natdrtil  id^Sf'df  ^^rie^dfitfj'leitftjry  1mip«rtiafit^^  ihd  jttf^ 
tice  i  ai^  in  proporti<5n  to  the  muhiplieJ  terrors  <>f  theff? 
I^eligionsy  tfad-  barbarous  cdncffftions  of  the.  dki^^^a 
mixHSpli^d*  ijfpon  '^  ^i  '  J?dthtt^'  tan  ptefcfw  ^^e^tslj^ 

''V'-/'"^"^" ' ',  *  '"  \V\  /"  " . "  ■■■'  ■-■  thr 

.t  BACdRjj^ -a  diyioe^Wing,  isrjr^piT^ntp^  %  the  H^tbeft,B|5jtJj43lm 
j|S  tbc  4n)fef;u».  ^,4^jMf4ng.  f©d  ihp.  t)ipati|e*^ ,  Playp  were  ai^^iefily,Je«en  a 
part  of  public  jw^^0^»p;.9a  the  mo<^  folemn  occafions,  and  often  employed  'm 
(imes  ojf  peflileQCe^  to  appeafe  the  offended  deities.  But  thrv  have.bteii 
^c^hoody  profqribed  Vx  the  godlf  in  Utter  ages  ^  and  the  pla^hof^i  ajXQxdr* 
i4gtQ-al^^i^d(i^i(ap,fis,;he^Bor<«hot^ell.   .,.     .  ;;  j      ,      /» 

:Rtttvtn)0|xHf.tr^«^ffBqre  cf^dcnlly,  ,tli«t  it  is  poilihlc -fciv  ;g  fdigion  to 
ffi^tefe^t  tbc  divinity  in  ftiU  »,more  inimbial  aad  unamiab]?  ligHt  than  (b« 
jIAtients,  we  ftall  ciita  long  paflagc  frorii  an  aothor  of  faite  ^ntf  imag^a^ 
tio'n,  whftivfrai  f6r^y  no^ttiemy  td  CtirJftithUjw'  i6  is  tiie.GiKt^ltflrrg^^t-.^ 
f^y,>arwiuef7?wlMr3>«h^budabia9R,iftdiinatb^  ip  be  0UhQd<w^  <b%tVr9 
H^»i*94JFCr  £cwM  »ii5r,<ltf5««J*y»  ^en  in^tAc  >loarInes  wbi^  free-thjditeff 
jfeniple.tije;  moft,  tEe  tiijiity,^  incarnation,  and  fatifefa£iion  :  His  ImAuaity 
alolie,  ofwhich  he  feems  to  have  had  a^eat  ftoclc,  reMIed  ^igatfoH'lb* 
jUpanndi  of;cker^al  reprobatk»a  aa;!  piiidcilifiat^;  Hertxpre^bs  hiib&lf 
thiH  *,  *  W^iat  ^aft|e. id^»,'*  f$ys  lue,  ',  would  an  lndi*n  or  a  Chv^c  philo- 
f  fop^^r  h#»c^  ^m  ho^religioji,  if  they  judged  by  the  fchemes}  given  of  it 
f  >y  oucwttdern  Jfrce^lJurikecs,  an^pharifeical  doaow  of  all  fea^t^AccoildiA^ 
f  to  tjie  odiops  and  t^  va^Ur  fyft^rti  of  tiefe'iacreduldofif  ft^fl^rs^  itod  <*ek 
'.4«lou6  f«i«|^«^i  ^«.TheOe4  b^thie  ^9  i^ainqft  i|rTuel>-m4.,f^jr4>artial^ 
!f,«i^  (bnttili^:^  hf ing^  Wercwrted,,  about  ^opo  yeaat,ago,.  a  j^an,  ^nd  i 
♦^wnjwafi,  au^/^ac^  tbenrtin  a  ftne  giarden  of  Asm,  of  which  thefcarc 
fAjip  Jpnwhia.  T^ts  gartfen  was  forniflied  with>aU  forts  of  6>ee8,  fountains, 
^  aiid  flowers.  He  allowed  them  the  ufe^  of  all  the  frditt  of  ^his-  bcfai^^^ 
ft^^ardcfl,  cxte^t)f»o|»Ci  tfcat  #a«pla«MdJ3h-«W#wift'«jitod»fi*nAxk^^ 
♦^  in  it  a  fecret  virtue  pf  ^n^rcrving,  ibcm  in  cont in »a*  health  and  vigot^rof 
.<' body  and  roipd,  of  ^xaltihfe  theif  iatttnl  powers  anil  in^cin^  tiuA^  \Hfc: 
ftTti%  de^ifent^fea  htto'rtiWlwaf  Of  ^^i>^f  ^nd  rb?l^it«d'«i«^ik^;^MMA4 

^l^pofiifli  i^i^iH^j  ctt«to%y  aad  naioria  d^re  of  }if^  aa^  Jiaowl«ivi 
'•  "'V    -,,  '  •  •  •   '    '     "  f<  God 
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the  genuine  principles  of  morals  in  our  Judgment  of  hu- 
toan  conAia,  but  the  abfolute  t^iStf^y^Bfmt^fni^lBll 

v/0.1  ^  <.aolioq  b)£*nu}  ajulugsi  bhiodi  rio:  \/   ::.d:   moil 

**  aU  tKcir  plenty  to  temporal  mtfery,  «nd  the  gr^^  part  of^jh^ 
«  eternal  pains,  though  the  fouls  of  thefe  iiittoceiit  airareft^nm  oo  more  re- 
-Mitiw  t«  th*t  <>f  A!>AM  than  tntJrofrfJf  titi^  tAi'MAH^ii^'i^Sui^^ 
«  according  to  the  fchoUftic  drivellers,  fabulUb,  and  mytWi^giAliniiliMf 
**  are  created  pure,  and  infufcd  immediately  ioto  mortal  bodies,  To  fiioa  at 
*«  the  f«tus  i»  formed.  To  accomplifli  the  barbareui,  partial  decree  of  pie- 
«  deftiaatioo  afMj  <tpfob«tion.,God  iiban^c^  4^J  Ijjl^^t  to  ^|p5!feft,^<U^^ 
*<  try,  and  fupcrfliricn,  without  any  fa viiig' knowledge  or  lalutary  graces ; 
'*  unlcfs  it  was  one  particular  nation,  whom  he  chofe  ashis  peculiar  people. 
"  This  chofcn  nation  was,  however,  the  moft  ftqpid,  ongrateful.  rebemons, 
«tndi>erfi(Jiom  of  ali  nations.  After  God 'feitf^WM^4Wf*^Jfiter 
«  part  of  all  the  human  fpecies>  during  aeai$J|obft  pmm^Uteptli^a^im^ 
**  he  cliwifccd  all  of  a  fudden,  and  took  a  fa^^lor.^l}^  ai^pa^.f$^^e4^ 
<5  J^ws,  Theni^e  fenc  his  only  begotten  J&in  to  the  worid,  ""^^*.^- 
**  man  form,  to' app cafe  his  wrath,  fatisfy  ms'vindlftive  juftice,  iii  &  fir 
»*  the  pardon  of  fin.  Vcty  few  rtatlons,  BWiwer/v-JiiV^fibM'orrairiiSBe 
«  pel  J  and  aU  ti>e  reft,  though  left  in  tttviiWfie  IgofVa^CQ^iwdim&iMdfi 
<»out  exception,  or  any  poffibiiicy  cf  naaSO^^^^^^Mffff^  flSMf 
«»thof€*ho  have  heard  of  it,  have  chanjjed^oajy  fome J.^^ aod^ 
*'  about  God,  and  fomc  external  forms  inwytilp^-Fot,  sno^io^^ 
^  the  bulk  of  Chriftians  haiwj  continued  a¥^rr«|»t^te  Ai»»iift«^i£Ukiid 
••:irf  their  morab  j  yea,  fo  much  the  mor^  pcryerfe  and  crimiAal,  fbi^sdM 
•Mights  were  gieater,  Unlcfs  u  be  a  vcfy.  imaU.^^mj^nk^^jj^^ot^ 
«<  Chriftians,  like  the  pagans,  will  be  for  ever  damii^;  tte^mt&oifitt 
•'  offered  up'fof  them  will  become  void  and  dfrto'ei!^/  '^Od^nmVM^gnr 
**  ^or  eVtV  in  their  iorments  and  blafphcmita  j^di^UM>i  fetfili«^«^^  )6fly 
(«  change  their  hearts,  yet  they  will  remain  for  ever  unconverted  and  on- 

^^i^n^^HHik^ii^it'^(Mit*^OhM'mm,t^  hiii^  of  i^;4itiief''fl»»'a 
•fiisimwth^  a4mi,  vijAfaw^'^^rit;  aii%i»pdi«#')i^  ^mmts^^-^ 

«  this  is  a  myfter7.-«f«hJii  ft^#eil<Uirrii«P^1i^^^  l^cHtfi^tt&I 

^tMk  ^«Bd^i)taf^ll^hf^pr«K*B  m»^^MiMti»^9s»i^9^rit»cm9Ay^ 
Vi^bcii)i«mby«ib«iM6f4(i«hatT«s>cn«uAif:e^awttnei  fimlt^^MKb^tfa^  bkokdft 
«  Mriifti]^»%d(|fi#olmj«#MiRff^^^  ledK^l«rtigft«QAdiiiisi*o*  3wThttib# 
^M^roMo^(^>t^ii^Vl()Lra^<M«togi::i^^  fitf^Jiftioid^ 

•!*Ma4*rt^iiMfeunf4  «Mi  i\lk9f»mA  fJMttf^MtMamlf^'i^msisioQmak^ 
Sft«i^l*M»rMlWalVH»  «»fo«HWb*ft  n«IWRiioS:«Wlr.aU^ftt*att«Sfc 
•rflfll|idd*#!«#W!ttfe^Wl4»*oWi^  Wlttb!^^fWI*lft«irfMilK 
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jndulge  princes  in  a  fyftem  of  ethics,  fomcwhat  different 
from  that  which  ihould  regulate  private  perfons^  how 


ti>4hiMuAil76iw' '^tn  Lnt"  ,£}Ulaci."i  .e.^il-jvab  :>i:U.04{3l[  jrij  <m  jntbioyi*  *" 

T.5^rmt.S?f#t,jri9rbie^r,ig)fq^in53k.^    which  may  be 
jM0tdiullM}3jittetuim|  a£4lK)&^xwfao'  n^keri  hutnaa  nature 


gi3e«tfeftnitttaihpr^£wiil  ?ftiUi4ieek  tten^ivintfifavour,  nqt  by 
Virttit  ^'goddPmof^,'^WRicb 'iiidife  be  acceptable 

ti^;i jilteiiipientfi  zM^ltiJby..  «ptMr«)Uft.«»»lies,  or  by  the 
belie^ilf  i^CTilsus?&iKl^abfurd<i|Jiuoin..'^The  leaft  part  of 

%mmw^hmM%wsmmm^^^^^^^        Aat  part 

>¥a;ialway«^haleaftuobferved^}^  When  the 

•-Hf<M»fW%  ^9^m>.M'li.  diyW^Av^wbjR,  y^.  fu^,^,f|^|i|^^|jp^ 

tutftfiai;  out  br^4l^t^A^«»tMftds^»l  Q]ivfftiam^ii/Uiii(^<*lige4't9^i4ttei  tf 
«|Mixcw>o1ttlteIMiinbddvf^^aMb  k»<fMdl§;>  in*  #faV'iii«t4i«|vMrMiitf 

*  Ovid,  Meum.  lib.  1^,  501. 

old 
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47«     th^'  NAiuiTAiir  Hn^^lf^iit^JdcmW: 
fi^Htartcct^fti  -afliiiiaMliwtt^i'  r'>  They  iAeirwitthoughtiihat 

a  dlftifbr*;  :iA^  oi^el-  td  drive  a^att  ift^a  d^ttMjJujiHd^^ 
that  ineans,  th*y  thbtighi  that  they  liad  Tiifiid^ntly  ^^pdaf- 
t* thoirthc«nfe4 Jeky;  ^  ^  vT:  loi  L-^ 

In  ^GiNA,onp  fa£lion  cnterinjg  i|ito  a  ct^nlpir^^^ 
baroufly  ^d  treacheroufly  affafEnated  feven  Wndreid  of 
{heir  fellow- qtraens;  arid  carriei!  tKerf  ffirylo  far,  tfiat, 
one  lAifefa^k-  fugitive  ftaviAg  fted  trf^the^^icmplc^' 'dicy 
eut  6fP  hfe  hatkis,  b^  which  he  chftig^t«>  thfc  gates,  dih^ 
isirkykig  h^  out  bf  1lbly*'g«Jdnd,  itntnii^itety  rftflritertd 
hm:  -  Bv  /^/5  tntpieiy^^Xiy^  H«Rorw5€bifit,^(ifWi>y'  the 
other rouny  cruel  affaflSh^ddm)^?^^^^^*^^^  2^*,  ^iwrf 

Nay,  if  we  fhould  Vuppofe,  "^a^  ^Idbm^lfe^pcns, 
that  a  popular. religion'  werfc  fcmhd,  tff  ^hldf it  wifei  ex- 
prefty  dcclar^4,  that  nothing  but  moral^iy'cooril  gain' 'the 
diVjnp  favpui" ;  if  ^n  oriier  pf  pifiefts  wefre^'iftftituted  to 
htcUlcatothis  opinion,  in  daily  fermbns,  .and' Witft  ail  the 
arts  of  perfirafioH  ;  yet  fo  inveterate  arc  the'pebple's  pre- 
^jallem^itbM?1br  ws^it  •of  fome  oth^n 'fi4pa^^9^da^i.cb6y 
\voilM  ttidlkfe  the  t«lt*«tte«lJi^K^«>tt'  thefefeftbditfl^eAef- 
f^ntials  ;of  religion,  rather  ^an  place  thfeto  trt  ViAue  and 
good  mor^*    The  ^fubliaiesprologue  ^of^  ^Abs^imus^S 

lawsJiaCpiicd  laot  tbe,Loisji^iA^^,„l^((?^  ^^^,  S^\^^^y 
with  aiiy  founder -notioris  of-  thoi  mqafn^es.  ff  .«ccep- 
'tance  with  the  deity,   than  were  familiar  to  the.  oAcr 


•  Called  Diaator  clavls  figcndae  ctufa,    T.  Livix,  1.  tU.  c,  3. 
-f-  Lib.  vL  '  I  To  be  found  10  Piop.  Sic*  Ub,  jeiu 


This 
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4-  This  o^ferimtidH^jtfeei^;  Ji5l5^^  Butr ttiU 

©ne  may  be  ^ttfome.lofe  to  atcoupt  forJt.  Jt  is  no?  fufr 
fici<;nt„tq  obfervt ,  that  the  people, -ieyery  where,  degrade 
theif  4ieti^,s  „intp  a  j^ilkucJccwJtfi  tixe«iftlvb^  %nd  coft- 
iijer  therri  jmer^ly  as  afpecies^of  huipan  cre^tul«es>  foriV^- 
what  inprfi  poterit  and  intelligent.  This  will  hot  t^iBtio^ 
the  difficulty.  For  thej:c  is  no  man  fo  fl;upid,  as  that, 
judging  by  his  natural, reafonj  he  would  not  ejfteem  vk- 
tue^  and  honefty  the  mpft  valuabre  qualities,  ^hlch  any 
perfpn^could  poffeT^.  Whv  not  arcnlie  the  fame  fenti- 
me^t  %o  his  deity  ?  Why  iiot  make'  all  rel'igioh,  or  the 
chief  part  of  it,  to  connft  in  thefe' attainments^       '^^" 

f  Nor*  is  rtt  iatia&(aorjr  td ;fty»  l^  theirpra^fitice  of  mt^ 
rality  is: mcwc  difficult -tbrtnultlw  of:,Cupi5?ftition9  ^d  |s 
tiier^fcore  rcjeifted^  .;For,  it0l :  to  mcfitipn  the;  ej^ceffii^e 
pttnnanoes-of  the  5r^^v5«wi#'  M/iX^^foins ;  it  is  f:ertw^, 
that  riic-SiitowiwIiiw  o£^^  4uring  ,wbicfa  the 

poor  wretches,  for  many  days,  ©ftftitiithi^'hot^^ft  mond^s 
of  the  year,  and  in  Ibme  of  ^e  :holiteftrif:liW3it^s  pf  the 
world,  rehHHHwithoutearing.or. drinking  fro^  the  ri0Dg 
to  tbe/etting  of  the  fun)  this  iRiamaJanyl  fy^^  nou&be 
morefev^e  thanihefsraiaice  of*'«By  flwwl  dutjr,  ev«aifo 
the  blftoft.vidous  and  depraved  of  uiaiikiAd.  -The  f<;^ 
lents  ef  the  Myscovtrss,  9nd^  the  auflefilue$  rof  fome 
JijMamCa/Atfliay  appear  mor^tdtfagqfettble  ithsui  n^^kn^ 
add*  benev4)lenC64  In  ihor^trati  viKMe,  whc^  m<^<^e 
JbeconcBed  to  it  by  «(;er,fo  iittlerijMfaf^ic^^f^s  agree^bJ^^^ 
All  Aqperftifion.is  for  e\^ef  ^4mus  gfid  barthenib^ia^ 

'  Perhaps,  the  following  adcbunt'niay  fte  rcceri^ed  &S'^a 
true  fcludon  of  *lhe  difficulty.  The  dtitiW  which  uilian 
performs  as  a  friend"  or  pattnt;  ifecm  merely  owir/g  to^Ws 
benefadtor  or  children  ;  nor  can  he  be  wanting  tb'flrtfe 
duties,  without  breaking  through  all  the  ties  of  natute 
and  morality,  A  ftrong  inclination  may  prompt  him  to 
the  performance :  A  ftntiment  of  order  and  moral  beauty 

joii;^ 
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480      The  KATURAt  HjswHy  of  Reliciok; 

joins  its  force  to  tbefe  natmal  ties  s  And  tht  i^hole  man,- 
if  truly  virtuous,  is  drawn  to  his  duty,  without  any  ef- 
fort or  endeavour.  Even  with  regard  to  the  virtues, 
which  are  more  auftere,  and  more  founded  on  rejieaiorf, 
fuch  as  public  fpirit,  filial  duty,  temperance,  or  intef- 
grity;  the  moral  obligation,  in  our  apprehenfion,  re- 
moves all  pretence  to  religious  merit ;  and  the  virtuous 
condud  is  efteemcd  no  more  than  what  virc  owe  to  fo- 
ciety  and  to  ourfclves.  In  all  this,  a  fuperftitious  man 
finds  nothing,  vriiich  he  has  properly  performed  for  the 
iakeof  his  deity,  or  which  can  peculiarly  recommend 
him  to  the  divine  favour  and  pfotedion.  He  confider^ 
not,  that  the  moft  genuine  method  of  ftfrving  the  divi- 
nity is  by  promoting  the  happiriefs  of  his  creatines.  He 
ftill  looks  out  for  fome  more  immediate  ferviceof  the  fu-. 
preme  Being,  in  order  to  allty  thofc  terrors,  with  whkb 
he  is  haunted.  And  any  praAice,  recomnicnded  to  bim^ 
which  either  iferves  to  no  purpofe  in  life,  or  offers  the 
ftrongeft  violence  to  Ris  natural  inclinations ;  that  prac- 
tice he  virill  the  more  readily  embriacc,  on  account  of 
,  thofe  very  circumftances,  which  0iould  make  him  abfo- 
-  lutely  TcjeA  it.  It  (eems  the  more  purely  religious,  that 
it  proceeds  from  ik>  mixture  of  any  other  motive  or  con* 
fideration.  And  if,  for  its  fake,  he  facrifices  much  er 
his  eafe  and  quiet,  his  claim  of  merit  appear^fU^  to  rife 
upon  hkn,  in  proportion  to  Ae  zeal  and  devotion  whi^ 
he  difcovers*  Jrt  reftoring  a  loan,  or  paying  a  debt,  his 
divinity  is  nowife  beholden  tp  him ;  becaufe  thefe  a£bs 
of  jufticc  are  what  he  was  bound  to  perform,  and  what 
many  would  have  performed,  were  there  no  god  in  the 
univerfe.  But  if  he  faft  a  day,  or  give  himfelf  a  found 
whipping  ;  this  has  a  direft  reference,  in  his  opinion,  to 
the  fervice  of  God.  No  other  motive  could  engage  hnn 
to  fuch  aufteritics.  By  thefe  diftinguiflied  marks  of  dc- 
votloH)  he  has*  now  acquired  the  divine  favour  i  and  may 

expe&^ 
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The  NatwRa^,  Hutcry  of  kzticioUi   ^      48; 

exped)  ui  rccompence^  prote&ioii  and  fafitty.  in   this 
world,  and  eternal  happinefs  in  the  next* 

Hence  the  greattft  crimes  have  been  found,  in  manjr 
inftances,  compatible  with  a  fuperftitious  piety  and  de- 
votion :  Hence  it  is  juftly  regarfed  as  unfafc  to  draw  any 
cenain  infcfedce  m  favour  of  a  man's  morals  from  the 
fervour  or  fti^iStnefs  of  his  religious  cxercifes,  even  tho' 
lie  himfelf  believe  them  fincere*  Nay,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  enormities  of  the  blackeft  dye,  have  been 
rather  apt : to  produce  fuperftitious  terrors,  and  encreafe 
the  reltgious  paffion.  BoMilcak^  haying  fprmed  a  con- 
/piracy  for;aflgffin«tiiig  a^  on qe.th^i. whole,  fenate  of  Car- 
thage, ^diiavadlrig  the,  Jiberdes  of  his  counti*y,  loft 
die  opportunity,  from  a  continual  regard  to  omens  and 
-propheftc^*  -Thofi'  who  undertake  ihe.moji  criminal  and 
mft  dangenustnierprixes  are  commonly  the  mojijuferjiitious  ; 
as  an  antient  hiftorian  *  remai^ks  on  this  occafioo*  Their 
devotion  andrfpiritual  fiith  rifip  with  their  fears*  Caj^ 
TIUNE  w^.liQjt.Qontcnted.wifh  the  eftabliflbed  deities^ 
and  received, rites  of  the  national  religion:  Hi«  anxious 
terrors  mtde  him  feejc  new  inventions,  of  this  kindfj 
"which  he  never  probably  bad  dreamed  ofj  had  he  re- 
mained a  good  dti%en^  and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his 
country* 

To  which  we  may  add,  that,  even  after  the  commif* 
fion  of  crimes,  there  arife  rettiorfes  and  I'ecret  horrors^ 
which  give  no  reft  to  the  mind,  but  make  it  have  re-^ 
dbilrfe  to  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  expiations  of 
Its  oflfenc^s.  Whatever  weakens  6r  difdrders  the  inter- 
nal fratne  promotes  the  interefts  of  fuperftition  :  And  no- 
thing is  more  deftruclive  to  them  than  a  msfnly,  fteady 
virtue,  which  either  preferves  us  ffom  difaftrous,  melan- 
tholy  accidents,  cJr  teaches  us  to  bear  the'iti.     Duriny 

•  Dio»,  Sic 'lib.  XV. 

t  Clc.  Catil.I.    SA<.t.viT.  <lebelIoCATXl.. 

Vol,  It  U  fuch 
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48$      TktVMVhAtiJfl^Tmyx/i^'frV^im' 

ftich  calm  funftiine  of  the  mind,  tbp^  ^pj^a^%x>fyJ^f 
drviiiity  never  make  their  appq»r?pqe.  SuQ^  4^e  ,€l|ier 
band,  while  we  mbwyjonowrfelyca  to  th€^  nataral  wriif- 
crplined  fuggefiions  of  our  timid  and  ^xjous  <  ibear$5» 
every  kind  of  barbarity  is  afcribed  to  the  fcprcine  Being, 
from  the  terrors  with  yribic^  we  arc  agiuted  j  and  every 
kind  of  caprice^  from  the  methods  which  we.  ,embnif:f 
in  order  to  appeafe  him,  Barharifyy  caprice ;  thefe  qua- 
lities, bow«ver  nominally  difguifcd,  we  may:^univerrally 
obferve,  form  the  niling  chara<2er  of  the  deity  in  popu^^ 
kr  religions.  Even  priefts,  inftead  of  correiiing  thefe 
depraved  ideas  of  mankind,  have  often  been  found  ready 
to  fofter  and  encourage  them.  The  more  tremendous 
the  divinity  is  rcprefentcd,  the  more  tame  and  fubmiiEvc 
do  men  become  to  his  minifters ;  And  the  more  unac- 
countable the  meafures  of  acceptance  required  by  him> 
the  more  neceffary  does  it  become  to  abandon  our  natu- 
ral reafon,  and  yield  to  their  ghoftly  guidance  and  direc* 
tion.  And  thus  it  may  be  allowed,  that  the  artifices  of 
men  aggravate  our  natural  infirmities  and  follies  of  this 
kind,  but  never  originally  beget  them.  Their  root 
ft r ikes  deeper  into  the  mind,  and  fprings  from  the  eflenf 
tial  and  univerfal  properties  of  human  nature,  ^■ 

Sect.  XVT.     General Cototkry frM^miiSoki-    ^ '^^ 

■        .  -      -        -.y-'-   .         -pr-:T:.dT    .:■:.'.;. 

Though  the  ftupidity  of  tiiea^  harbattti^**Sftf^^«r^i 
ftruaed,  be  fo*  great,  tl^t  the^^may  ii6t^^¥l&ifl9^ 
author  in  the  moreobv^ua  works  of  ilatliM^^W  wM^ 
ihey  ar^  ib  much  iamiliarfzed;  jtt  irii^aF^  fiefti^^^e^ 
ftble,  that  any  one  of  go6^  uiiderftaildMg^lkottkl  iejed 
that  idea,  when  once  ft  is  Tuggefted  to  hint,  •  A'']^u^)dfe^ 
^n  intention,  a  deftgn  is  evident  in  ^verjr  thing ;  and 
when  our  comprehenffion'is  Ib^'ftt  enlai'gW'ay  tb  Con^ 
template  the  firft   rife  of*thii  vifible   fyftem,  we  muft 

;      -adopt. 
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adtopt]^^fttf^*i  #rbiigrfl'  c6ririafon,tfii?'*fea^  fome 
j^ri  teUige ri t  citufe  rir-  author i  *  T  h  e  un  I  fo rin  max i  ms  too, 
which  pr^afP  tfii-tirgb' the  whble^^atiie  oF  the  tinlvcitfei 
nafUMll^,'  if  not  tifeceiFar iljr,  feitfusito  conceive  thLs.inr 
teiligen^e  ar-*  ftngl^e  and  tituHvided,'  where  the' pruj ndiceg 
of  edifcation  oppofe  not  fo  reafonable  a  theory.,  Eyea 
the  coritrarietTeis  of  nature,  by  difcoveriDg  tljemfelves 
every  where,* -^'fcftfco me  proofs  of  fome  confiftcnt  pJaHj 
and  eftablifti  on^  fingle  pwi*pofe  or'airtention,  bowcvef 
inexplicably  and  mcomprehcnfiblc,-**  -Si  j.    :  ^„  .,*    *» 

Good  and  ill  are*'univerfafly1nterm{nglerf' Slid  idfti 
founded ;  happinefs  ^od  mlfi^,  wifdbm  and  folly,  vir- 
tue and  vice^ .  Nothing  fs  pure  and  entirely 'of  a  piece. 
All  advantages  g re  attended  with  difadvantages,.  An  uni- 
verfal  com  pen  fat  ion  prevails  in  all  conditions  of  being 
and  exiftence.  And  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  us,  by  our 
mod  chimerical  wiflies,  to  form  the  idea  of  a  ftation  or 
fituation  altogether  defirable.  The  draughts  o(  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  poet*s  fiftion,"^  are  always  mixed  from  the 
veflels  on  each  hand  of'JtfPttrR  :  Or  if  any  cup  be 
prefented  altogether  pure,  it  is  drawn  only,  as  the  fame 
poet  tells  us,  from  the  left-handed  vefTel, 

The  more  exquifite  any  good  is,  of  which  a  fmall 
fpecimen  is  afforded  us,  the  fharper  is  the  evil,  allied  to 
it  J  apd  few  exceptions  are  fouiid  to  this  uniform  law  of 
nature.  The  moft  fprightly  wit  borders  on  madnefs  j  the 
liigheft  elfufions  of  joy  prx>duce  the  deleft  melancholy  j 
the  moft  ravif)jing  P^^a^u res  are  attended  with  the  moli 
cruel  lafiitude  and  difguft  ^  t.he  moft  flattering  hopes 
make  way  for  the  fevefeft  disappointments.  And.  in  ge^ 
neral,  no  courfe  of  life  has  fuch  fafety  (for  happinefs  k 
not  to  Be  dreame4  of )  as  the  temperate  and  moderate, 
which  maintains,  as  far  as  pofiible,  a  medJQCrity,  and  i, 
kind  of  infenfibility,  in  every  thing,  ^^^^^  ^^ 
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4S4.     The  Natural  ^W^  of ^^eli^^io^^ 

As  ftc  gbod^  the  ^es^,  the  fu^limc,;  the^aviflijneay* 
found^^  eminently   in  the  Whuine  .  prinap^ 
it  may  be  cxpeficd,  fJom  mc  analogy  of  npture,Jbat1iit/ 
bafe,  the  abfurd,  the  mean,  'ifee^crriifyingi^^r  fce^ilc^ 
v«]«djt:<{kCEdly  inindigiditti^0a9iiitd^c{hitttei9iriod^^^^    4 

"^Thc  univeriai  propcnnty  tq  bclieYe  uumYiubTei  mtel- 
herent  power*  if  not  an  onemal  irfftincr^  l)cniff  at  leaft  a 
g)*nerar  attendant  or  human  niture,  may  he  conudered  as 
a  kind  of  mark  or  damp,  whic^'^e "divine  worimannas'"* 
fot  upoWhfe  W6A  ;^nd  ifdthiit^ubly  ci^^djfedJgttlf^rW;^^ 
kM,  "than  tiy*d  thus' feltete*flr6m^'!Hg  liflier^^^  6n 
tile  erettibiii  and  t^he&t  ^6 '  imai^  ^^rapteEoii  of  the  - 
ufiiver&l  Gfeator.  -  Bu^  cbhTuft  rfiiV^iiria^i-i^  It^offii^- 
monly  appears  in  the  popular  religions  dfiM^  Wtttldt^  iJirSr ^ 
is:  the  tfciiJ5^-Jt8figurcd^jin*)djttrr  rcprdfeBtatioi^sobf  biW  ? 
Wih^^^s^^i^,  ^furdity^  and  imMorilky^to^  iituMtdi^y 
to  him  !  How  muph  is  he^^fgiaSed  ^eh  b^w?^  cha^jq 
rafter,  which  we  Ihould  naturally,  in  coi9f)^^^^j|f^a&:f4|»c 
to  a  man  oi  fenfe  ^d  virtue  f      .  r  "      ,„     ^ 

*  *What  a.  noble  ptivilcgeas  ittif  bumaiiireaiSbh^te  a(Maittv 
the  knowkdgerofi  the  lapremffiBfiiqgji  land;  ;fraiTp:tfiec>v^* 

fible  works  of  nature^  be  ^nab^4  tp  jn(^r  fiJLj^\^pl^^^^ 
prmciple  as  ats  fuprepie  ^r^a^or  I    Biit  .t^j^he  tewBrfijj, 
of  the  medal,      Suryey  rnoft  ^natioi^s  ^  ai^d\ moft   ag^f^^ 
Ekapyie ^  the  r^^^yg^^^^rp^'ricij^^^^^  if^l^ 

prevaif^dfn  the  world/    XouwiUfc^^^^  j|ej|«3de^j^ 

thiit  th^y  are  otKer  th^r^/ick/^i^j'.s^'^r^^s^^^ 

keys  in^wx)^{hmp^  i^m^S^mdiy^^mfx^^  lAofftts^;. 

'  Rear  the  verbal  proteftations  of  '^/iH^tfijI  Ndflflt^- 
they  are  fo  Certain  of  as  their  religious  tenets.     Examine 
their  lives  :  You  will  fcarcely  think  that  they  repofe  the 
finalleft  confidence  vt\  them. 

z  i  ''I  >:  i  ':  ii  The 
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The  N'atur  al  Histor  v  of  "Religion.      ^^ 

Thi  ^r^ateft^and'true^^^^  us  np  feciirfty  againft. 

hypocrify :    'fhe'  jrnoft  open  impiety  is  atteniied  witli  a' 
lecret  jdread.and  compunction*  ,  , 

No  theolQgicDt]  libfuixlitiiss^feglairbig  arJmv'ethafyidrae>- 
times,   been  embraced  J?y,men  of  the  greateft  and  mDft 
cultivated  under^tapdine.     No  religious  pcecepjs  fo  ngp-r 
rous  as  ha^^  notlieen  adopted  ty  the  moft  voluptuous 
and  molt  abandoned  of  men,  -  n 

th,?f|>yjati;al]^  be  .afliir^d^  ^h?fi,|l)ey,gre  but  fw  degrees 

'  W]Dla^ib4Ml)eft&aa'ihme'ofiitheimo^]s,  included  in  fome 
thfaolo^ai  fyftems  ?<  What  fo  c^irtipt  tts  fome-^f'^he 
pra£Hcc8,  to^i?bIch  thefc  fyflsms^vc  rife  7         1     ^ 

iThe'comfoi-talbfe  view^  exhibited  by  the  belfef  of  fu- 
turity, are  ravifliing  and  delightful.  But  how  quickly 
v#0ii|i^  pn  thcrappoautance  of  its  terrors^  ^virbtch  keep  a 
more  &inrand  durably  pdftiEoif  of-  the  butnan  mind  I 

'*nie  whole  is  a  riddle,  ail  aenigma,  an  inexplicable 
m^ftery,  ^Doiibt,  uncertainty,'  fiifpehce  of  judgment 
apjfiear  tne  only  refult  of  oiir  nioft  accurate  fcrutiny, 
cbrtcerning  this  fubjeft.  But  fuch  is  the  fraUty  of  hu- 
meri reafoh/and^tuch  the  ifrefiftible  contagion  of  opi- 
nfoft,  tliat'even  tifiis  deFibeViWdbubt  could' tcarce  be  up- 
held i'  did  \vie  iidt  ehlarge'^our  view,  tncl  oppoli'ng  one 
fpt^^tes  <>f  fd^ri^lion' to  2ft<ytflie^,^<et  thttri  af  qiiartielHng  j ' 
wtefe  ^e''6tii-iy\?es,  du^iiig  th^if  fiarrj^^  afid  lebritcfiltioti-, 
happily  make  our  efcape,  into  the  caltit,  tUoiigh  dbfctire, 
regiQns^  of  philoA)phy«       .o  j   to  ;  '..C:^f  o-    7^^J. : 

I  i  3  INDEX. 
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I      N     D      E      X. 


*^*  The  Numeral  Letters  refer  to  the  Volurne,  and  the 
figures  to  the  Page, 

A. 

AB  A  SEM  fi  N T,  not  die  natural  Confequence  of  Poly- 
theifm,  11.  454* 
Abftnabn,  what»  ii.  ijj. 
Abfurdity;  not  always  the  greateft  in  Polytheirm,  lu  45c. 

",  greedily  coveted    by  popular  ReligionSy  u.  456* 
Academy*  French*  their  Harangues*  i.  117. 
Acheans  employed  Force  in  forming  their  League^  i.  498. 

>  ■,  their  Number,  j,  465. 
Addifbft  <^uoted,  i.  99, 151,  aiy.    ii#  193. 
^fchynef  ottoted^  i^SSS*  4^^* 
Afcbynes  Socratictis  quoted*  ii.  ^91  • 
jEtolians*  their  Number*  i.  46$. 
Agathoclet*  the  Tyrant*  his  Cruelty*  i.  441*  449. 
Agreeablenefs*  a  Source  of  Merit*  ii^  321. 
I      .1    .1    ■    N  1^  toOuHelf*  ii.  322*  323*  8cc. 
M  *  to  Others*  ii.  3339  3S4»  ^c. 

Agricul^*  haw  beft  encoora^^  i.  288*  45 1. 
Alcoran,  its  Ethics*  i.  25  c. 

Alexander  the  Jmpofter  ot  Lucian*  his  Artifice,  ^•  134. 
Alexander  the  Great*  his  faying  to  Parmenio*  ii.  323. 
■^—  his  Toleration*  ii.  452. 
■     ■ —  his  Emulation  of  Bacchus*  ii.  454. 
Alexandria,  its  Size*  and  Nnmben  of  its  Inhimitantfi,  i.  472. 
Alkgiaoce,  its  Oblation*  whence*  i.  504*   ii.  273. 
Allegory  of  Avarice,  i.  86. 

■■■  *  hu  natnrally  place  in  Polytheifm*  u.  436*  437. 
Anacreon  quoted*  ii.  406. 

Analogies*  and  Ibmetimet  flight,  have  Influence  in  Jurifpru* 
dence,  ii,  262*  377, 

,  Anaxa- 
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Anaxigorts,  the  EA^C^eA^tpAVlfitttwacvg^^Mii^^ 
ii.  434.  .?>*  .""^i  i»  tbtoop^*x^ 

Angels,  modern,  equivalent  to  th»£l>ekie9?ofit^€^iu]|]iC^]iei€» 

11.436.  ; .  f»    '•  t*; '^*^^    •'  .Ji-.iibTb'J  ,dairoi^ib5 

^nii»il5,..|teiff|.ea(bli,  SI/:il^i»|^,^J|t.  *^V^    i    c^^a^iov^^ 

Antipater,  the  CyreniaCy  his  Saying*  i.  i^d.?   ^et^ns'nii^aT^A 
<Afpian  ilkxan(liimi»^^pqttOt|sa,l'u:^^^  46r^'<4^  ^^4^ 
44^,445,  4;; 6,  482.    ii<^  398ii    '- >T  ^  '  •    '^o  ao^asD  .^cnsSf 
^Arpobius  quoted,  ii.  43  r,  439.  "^    *    S-vcup  cil^o 'j}H^a^ 

Argens,  Marques de,  quoted,  i.  212.  1  »  Hiofp-^^iJocfeS 
Ariosto.  his  Chatter,  i.  2;8y  quote44^  lOOy^iafft^^  rjKjuo^ 
Aristidss  che  Sophift  quot^y^fJ^fi^  486^:oijp  ajici^^ni'oS 
Ari^ocracy,  Polifh,  Venetian,  in  what  rc(pe&s  c^crenti^^T^ 

Armtophakcs  potimpions  acqo»)i|tg  to'^'^d^  4f^AiiA> 
quity,  ii.  431.  »vj    h  ,t>:*Joup  .^w^i  ,x°iiiinh 

^  '        '- quoted,  i.  423. 

Aristotli  quoted,  i.  239,  42J,  462,  475.  ii.  27,  388,  423. 
Armftrong,  Dr.  quoted,  ii.  38^ 

Arrian  quoted,!.  140,  383,  448.  ii.45;2,  4^4.^  ^  '\  ^^^ 
Ar&oterjf^SibdiM  of  Dft«h^Aefs;!.  24k- '^^P  -«  A3.^  ir-v 
Athcifm^  whether  pt^Wei'i.'fd^^^^'^^^-^-'f^   .V5>(dm£j  v^ 
Athbnjeus  quoted,  i.  45:9, 4$o,  ^Sz^^Bji^'^''^''?   u.**io)w.> 

Athenians,  on  what  they  chiefly  valued  diemieives,  ii  33d^^* 
Athenian  Man  of  Merit,  ii.  ^qf,"^  igkr^^^^P  iohiiS  ,^th£3 
Auguftine  (Saint)  his  DogniirtilJA,  if.  46^.-^^"^P-23^i  ,c^m3 

Auguft^sr  Us  mfnttfmcid  4fith4iipikitimii^  4^v3^.sH]i£0 

>  —  his  Sufferftitibn,-^>'4»^*^«^^  ^'^^'  ,2imint;fidn£> 
Auguftus,  hfe' A^<r't»flipftrfed'i«ftlr'^  ^ 
Aunoi,  Madame,  qfiWcd/ i.'^Kt;'''  '^     ^-  ^^* ' 


Aurelius.  Marcus,  his  Theifiirii4i.f4^K'hfe  ^iffefll^oil? ^^fift^ 
Aulhia,  Houfe  of,  Gatffe5rbn«€)fe%?t?W2?."^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

A4thoj^<#Tip^hWoMfei't(>^e9fet^  imi'^  ^^'^  '"^5,^^ 

,t  >i     o^  vOooinnaU 

r" '.„-;:.^'/  ij^.iO; :.■;..   '..    : , .-'iaJiJO^   ^dt  ie\  v»od   Jsiom  rAuE .^ 
B.                                  .^ss  .* 
^^£  .r  ji^  wod  ,li:33xd'i 

Aj  441.  ?d  r  ♦yii&S  i5iiiiv£  > 

^1  ice  of  Power,  i^94»  ^Sf^i^^^OftT^^i^zii^p^^v^ 

Of  Pippfllyi  Kg4S' -ijii.  9:ja^ard  ad     .^d  .ir  ,3Bfiw  ,90£unQ> 
Banks  apd  Paper  Credit,  whe|:^c  ^^miBLWtao^  ^^B,y^ 

351.        . 0  "    ^     y-  :1'^  I  ^r; ' )  ci/l  ^nj bj w c^  to  di s i  aif;  .aaiiBr;  > 
Barbarity,' ai|'  Attribute  of^^4»  S^P^^i^' 1^*^^'^^%^^*"^ 

Bar- 
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xc>e  01  ]&t  X.  «i% 

Baylc  quoted,  ii.  267,  455.  *  ^  f   li 

Beauty,  why  die  Objea  of  Pride,  i2«^i^»»'I  ytdy^/  ^A>ii£ilr..:A 

BeUarinine,  Cardinal,  his  Saykig,  ii  4c$.  *  .u  >?4^   u 

Benevolence,  u  94,  difin^reMi  ;veti»  Ji4£t$5»  «||4i  •Ibcwi  Its 
kinds,  2^5^  a  Virtoe,  241 ,  from  it3:.^T|i]Ug^r^]3,,.&oin  Hs 
Agrecablencfs,  3i5t3  <  '  ,;.'iii^^  :  ■■.."Uoi:ir.:>-r;r.  ^ri—.iT:;.^-^)  .\ 
•orjf etey^  ^fct4a.Wids^Cf|)ri^  317^3^  iqnotmU^'i*  ^S*-  '  ^  <  ^  '- 
Berne,  Canton  of,  its  Treafare,sif  556.  ^  ..  ^  ^  .^  r  t  1  . 
Bentivoglio  quoted,  i#  25 7«  :  w   ,   ?^  *.   ,;  .  c  »^t  ^      ,     A 

Boccace quoted,  i.  200.  xi  .  .  ,-^ij -.  .  b  .^Jv  t>l  >v  . 
Boileau  qite(ed,.Dik  3fc^DJo.up  ."« ;  r  , -  , 1 3*::^  idu'  3:.l-  c  t <:4..  > ..  n 
Bolingbrokeqaotedi;!.  28^40, ,6fi.>W!   f  *!j',     ,.     ,.^u  i    r     /. 

Boulainviltiers  quotea,  i.  ^09.     U*444« 
Jfeafidte,  jii^a)6iti®^:i}§4$^5s::'i:     :     ;t 
firQmoyt  Pere»  ^opted,  ii.43J. . 

.■?f  ,"'^r  ,rr  ,tt     .7^4.  .sc;,  ^nx-  0:'   .1 

Ci£  S  A  R  quotedllv?28^4^'  ,|^li^  4^^^  4*  43P#  44S4  ^ 
Cambyfes,  his  Extravagance,,  li*  4j^j  ..rtj^Hw  .    v 

Capitolmasquoted,4,,5qSi^  .v^^Q-:^  c  ,  r>Kn  p  cu,.  t..  h 
Capri55^^a;jtc^tti#l^le  of  %j  |JeUy^W;f)9gi^  I?^1^»IW,  ,11, 

Carliile,  Earlof,  qq^^,J.  |4^g^P  n  .v,  j    .    iv:   > 

Cartes,  Des,  auoted,A.  271^  j^nSj^.,  t.  ,;  .uu^<  :  ;  r  . 
Carthage,:itiSKc^^}^5«^bc^39(i^Mabi<ai^<^  ifti?^^  .  . 
Canhaginians,  their  human  .%|9i;i£f^s^c.iiv45ifi.;r>  -  ^ 
Cath^«/e  ^j9iaf?,  JS^iiiSiOf  ^if^Jl^^  , ,,     ^_ 

' — ^ led  in|o  Abfur^5if8,i ii. 4J9^  ^,,  ,.      .    ,        .^ 

C^Ti>  d#oi(f  Ji#ic%  4^oti4^  i.  4:^^^  V. 

Cato  of  Utica,  hw^pe^^^  mi^feft  J*  3PI*   ,  •  *  -  v*  .  . 

Causi  and  E^^^CJ  jprd*^«j#fi^e,  u. ^4,^  jj,  .^.  Jtl 

Definition,  88,   107.  . 
Caufes  moral,  how  far  they ,  contribote  to  national  Cbarafien^ 

i.  225.  .. 

*  Phyfical,  how  far,  i.  23^5. . 

CsfidAt^  arRea^ofii^odaa^  --  f'l 

Cavalier  Party,  i.65.  -.    f  | 

Ccry^tea,J|isiM«irit,Tii  i*7,o4pat?djr  2^»^.  v^.w:  i  ^ 

Chance,  what,  ii.  67.    Its  Influence  in  8oci^»  10^5.    > 

Charles,  the  12th  of  Sweden,  his  Chara^er,  ii,  330. 

Cheer* 
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^^  .X  n  a  IS  X. 

CheerfblneTs*  its  Merit,  wheiftwUti^ii).'^!^/^^  £  ,i?v;rfiov 
Chinaif  Its  E«celfcnccan4©6fei^?ijitt>tf4.^.uou.ti>;  ,^ji  tx  i  j 
ChriftianJ^i|^ioktJ|bmi4s4<4il6JS:6tkv:^a^  imiMt^&Uf^mi^^ 

146.  fc   •'*   *^^^^   tO^oLuj-J  h.:Jj^,^l;    ► ; — t  ' 

Cicero  quoted^  i^.  30;»|6i«.w^9i<^.xiiOi  .taa;  iti«|ie/:«98^ 
202,  i«7»  378*  4*8»  4S9»  44^  458, 470, 484.  ,  ii»  62,  24?, 
245,  2^  387,  512,  337,  itp7^  462,  468.  470,  481. 

Circulation  its  Meaning,  i.  366. 

City,  Reafent  which  limit  thegreatne^  of  ^veryxiiy*  L  47 


a^nlin^ft  itaM^^ffti  WW*c^?^^3^tj:'  -*  .^'mMA TA  A 
Clergy,  why  no  Frtena*  tolnBerty,  f.6^4  -  .\^n->:>ja  VJL 
Cold,  greaterinanticntTlmcs;h-^?-47^;|:\t  '^-I  ^-^^'-^ 
Colonefi  and  Orfini,  PaitieSf^fei  alo€fe#R6h»«^^'t^  ^5;-  —  -- 
Columella  quot«;  i.  ii^^.p'ii'^'hU^k^^f^'-^^^^^^^ 

480,  485/'^    ^    -   '^  -   --  :...^a^    ..o:r:^    10   o,^a^- 

Comftii'  citiiriaitt  ^  t^Vtii  *«f' ^difftSttt^  ftiWOT^Itifec, 

Comm'crciJSt^  A^imtar^,' i;- ^4,^*)feiS^i^^ 

i.2gf.  •    -^*^^':/    'i'^-   ,^^t.,..\.    .:^    ?H::;?HT.r1-.^fr 

Comtoonwe^  pdrfcft^  -Mea^  it,-  f .  j j^,  Jf^,  <  8^ ,  -  ^  ^^  ^ 
Companionable  Qualities,  ii.  334^.  '  f    ^ -^ -, 

Coinparifon,  its  Effcd,  i.  91,  nccdfi^  td^  fei^teg^tlKf'T^c, 

Comte"^  Pcrt£fet  tfuofte^i  fe^4^^.^'-^^^-  ,e=.ai:i.in^qoB  ~^--  ., 

ComI^,:Prf«i<fe  oft-a  Saying  oFhis/a:  132^-^'^^^  ^ 

Cbftftcfosj^MsDiCiple^Dcifttfi  i,8b*^    -'^f^   ^^4^    .<r:^ 
Congr«;ve;'his^<a4araaer,  i.  21^.^-   <     *^      -t  tl'^f  «v>?> 
Conjunction  frequent,  e(Mbit;{tker^iiljfCiMMftai6kMf^ 
which  weietfdw€aufeo8ndBm^ii,;8tJ««^«i44a&Spo 

CoNNExioWtieceffitry,^  oi»t«^dr?i<i  ifcf*/^,  toSj^.^^'^^^ 
Conftantine,  Emperor,  higlnnb^&ti^^;'^/ "  ^^2^-^  ^o^Cj 
Conftit&tioh^%ri«lf,  i  2fii'^'4^  ^Sg^i^^i:: VKrl  eyuYViOiU 
Contiguity,  aReafottrf  Aflbciation,  ii.  24,  ^->  '^^  - 
Contraa  Original;  i.-4^r,-^4j^/ ^itci^rt  ,3.1^:7  f  Drii  8t/a<.  ^.k) 
Conventions,  whether  the  S^tifte  WP  J^flitil^ft.^yif;  r^jr^; 
Conviaiott,  ftrongeft,  biit,iiot'in**^ertfi'^tt  ItefWJ^E  '^8, 
^Q  ':  -   '.  .:  i  -vij  /m3ootH  to  ijoni'^iu^ 

tlS^ihi!)tftcaifrTloiAe,4i^?^4^  ^^  noij^u8:>LibctioU 
ComeillehisCharaacr,  i.  219,  isjVqtio^eai'tJj  i^-sa^noU 
Corpusjurisdvilis  quoted,  i.  42^,^^438 ^^ -^  .bafot.pxisDYia 
Courage,  hd*%r ttaSonaT^^^.^.-^  -^'^^lip  ,oddA  ..odu., 

-: its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  325,  -3^  .1  vgnuhuvi 

Country  Party,  i.  29, 62,  63.       '  / 
Court  Party,  i.  29,  62,  63.^, 

Creation  or  Formation  of  tW  w»ld  enters  iWt  iw^O'the  j^HUkive 
Religion,  k\,  429.  430,     ^  ^  ,,  '  ,  ,    '.  . 

Creditpublic,  its  Abufes,  1.  jf^j^l^f^'^  ''  ^'"  ^  ^^i 

^  '■'"    ■  •  J      ■     .    ^  ^  '7     .     .     ./...  .  .^.-Crte^fl, 
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CuRTius,  Qu^usj^qaoied^ii^if^j^^  , 

■«  ■  The  great  Guide  of  Life,  ii.  54.        .  »  ^  < 

.d^uAatfu,  ibine  ranarlObk  qkbb,  L'^i,  ^zhitUMp  oa^ ^  i^.  :i 

.:.  .  V  .--  .'^      ■^■'4  ,■.•■■'.'   >0^     (  .  :■   ,^'.lri'f  s%,^  !■  Jt   -^^  ■  -"- 

DA^ivlES^'^e  oji^'Bs^^  ,    ' 

Decency,  ils  Merits  \jri^encq,.,;u33S, ,    ^j    „^,    ^ ..  ^,  ^ 
Debt,  public,  its  Advantages^ J^^^%ff  ^  .^.  i,,,  -j     * . . ,,        ,.  ,    " 

^Deilbjdnh^d  with  the  Ii^depetide|)j8,  u&o^^,^]  ^.^. 
""^Delicacy  of  falfion,  how  hurtful,'  i.  3,  4,  5,  &c,.  /'         '^  ' 
.  ;.*:.  J    -r'  of:Tafte,.hpw  adyantageous,  i.  Ji^  4>  j^t'^H^^  itjV," 

.  261,  whence  its  Mecit,  iik  33 ». 
,JDettiW^iy?tho»t^J^ejif?fci^^^  i^^^.    ^.   '^  ^ 

Demosthenes  fiis  Chara&cr,  1.115.  ^"^^d^  ^-UPjj^^t 
368,  ^,«,  4Pj^^]f 3, 423^  '43it.44*5  449*  4^*.  #2ji  4^3- 
11.325,  40Q.     ^;  ■        .j,^  , ...   ..,.  ,  ...... -.,^,,„   ..,„;■ 

Dcfire^  Avqrfioii,  «^  iw*;,  ,^^^     f^  ;    ^^    ^^^^  ^       j 

DiODoitus  SicuLus  His  ChartAef,  i,  454, 

'     "'  Supcrftitious,  yet  not  aTheift,  ii.  43 J?  .      *    /,    »    " 

Quoted,  i.?3^   n{f  ^T^hQ^JkisM  iS^ 

43J*    44i»   442,    445t..W^*^4fe  45P>454f,t45,5r457*, 
459»  403»  465.  472>  478/4^2,  4«7r  49P?>  Mv  245,^  3J5, 

DiOG>)gE^  LA5^^jii?s.qucwf^^i.,455.    ¥v43>.  -r  .  ,„.^ 
I^iOgcm*  fhf  C>Mai<5»  hisX;haj;?aer^  iv  fif,  4l3:i,v  j  ^ 
DioNCASsiu8^qjH>t^d,^  3.3^^  ,  J 

D10KY8IUS  Halycar»^£U|  gupted,   i.  216,   22j7^    445,,  4$7k 
^n.  426,  431^0  ,...  ^-  iuwi^^Jj:^'.  :/ ,'..  ']i^ ^  '  "".V"  ' ') 
DjonyfiustheTyrant,  hisMafla^pres,;  i.  4414  w 

^--?-r7r?:{^is.j^r|»yy;AX2fe0^5^        . ,  jv'.rt.^;.-.    .^ ':,',.  ^  - 

Divifion  of  Property,  uleful,  i.  436.        * 

Domedic  Situation  of  A^cnt^^cjl  Mo^^W*  J*  41  J>  4X6I  - 

Dorians^^ioni^par.i/2^^;^^^^  ^;: .  ^ 

Dryden  quoted,  J.  225,5462,,        ,  ^,.    .       .  ^  ^ 

Dubosj  Abbe,  quoted-,;i..^.34,7„477,,P4^     ,...;> 

DueUing,  1. 150.         ^    ..   t;.^\v.,n.     n.i/:.     ,:\         ": 

.;  ;    ..:   ..\  .i  .ru^i  •>.  ;  .  .-.  .  \ 
■       '•  ■         "        "    "«  ,?'i  .*•     ';^    -'  ,  >  -"^    ■    >  * 

ECLECTICS,,  a  Sea  J.  4^.  r  >   ^-  <  /'  -;'.    -^ 
Egyptians,  Why  Perfccutow,  ii;4'5f.'  '  '  "  '     ' 


Egyptian 
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Egyptian RefigfbTit  aDifRculty  iif  it,  »•  4^3«  ''^ 

. ^  and  Jewifli  fcfemWing,  iL  4j5,l#  

Elfeabcth, 'C^efctii  vvhether^  hcr/Rrfurreftidri  ^go^^^^ 

Eioqucace,  !•  107,  lo8#      -  ^  ...iJ-TnTr*..  >\ 

Englilh,  i.  118. 

Empires  peat,  deftradhre,  i.  37D 

Energy,  its  Idea,  ii.  73»  74-  , 

Englidi,  their  national  Charaacr,^w^«cc^:fl^  a^lfo  vu^isIlA  ^ 

Enumfiaiin,  defended  andcxpl^jd;;^.  75^,  jfi^ITJ,  : x^l 

Envy,  whence, ^i.. 208.  ,i^^:;^r.^}a:/:  '(d/.  ."i  '-.s  ^n£  :-:?':iin^v' 
Epaminondas  his  Charaft^,  q.J^fSr  Jw^v  '  ^ji  '  i^cim./^  jii  >~> 
Epiactus,  his  Idea  of  VirtSe,  11.  389.  h^^S.upesftj|fe^,,^4%,^ 
Epicorus,  hisApplogy^  ^' ^S^ti  ^SSi^/.^l  7  . .  5  ^ioiuR  iKi^n^rD 

Why  he  to<it himfelf  to molQjljy,i^^«^  ..jciO 

The Epicorian,  1.  195.  .     ,    ;.  ^:    :  ,  :    om-ri  35:?0 

Ergaftiila,  very  frcqncntMtiendv,  |^  417,^429^  3^;.  ,^a  ^rMox^' 
Euclid  treats* not  of  the  Bcawty  oF  ihf  Circle.^.  .)t?8.  ^l  f-?  irjoO 
Euripides quoteid,  ii.  427.    ,     .  ,     : ..        .   .  :-^i?J  <ii'^..c  > 

Europe,  its  AdVantagcifroinits^Sitriatjpn,  J-  I3|,;^/  .3^    rA^;^ 
Evidence,  natural  and  moral,  pf  the  (am|  K^^  %vjo^     -     • 
Exchange  helps  to  keep  the  BaHjJW  of  Tradp/  u  hcvI^^   .    ~ 
Exchange,  difficult  to  know,  whether  for  or  ^ai^  arftotip^;,, 

Exiles  in  Greece,  how  numetou?,  i.  445  •  .         .  ,1  :^-  ^    , 
Experience,    Source  of  all  our  RSafoning  ^ith-3lpg|^(irt^> 

Faa,  u.  36,  &t.  , 

,  Why  wercafon  from  Experience,  it.  40,  41,  99.     . 

^ Often  the  fame  with  wHt  we  call  Rcafon,  11.  52. 

Expoiing  Children,  i.  430.  approved  by  Seneca,  ibid, 

FACT,  Matters  of,  one Obieft  of  Rcafon,  »  'l>j  J;f-    'I)H 
Faaions,  violc^tand  bloody,  among  the  Anticnts.  i»  439fH 
Fairies  modem,  equivalent  to  the  vulgar  Deiijes^flf,^^iiquU]U^ 

11.429.^.    ;     -v..:T  v-'^   •■■■■^    "'"  :'^r7r.ri:-n,m 

Fame,  why  defired,  ii.  199.  ".i>i»  •  ,  *  d  ".i.  n  .£i:?v'3ll 
Feneion,  his  Ethics,  i-^^U-  .  raiiic-mi:  :r  jtI:::^  yrn-fb^r^^H 
Flatt«r5i>JtUnftp?ng<?.iiy^tygJe^^^  .,i:.fr.qc/  wO  t^H 

Fleshier,  nis  Character,  I.  1 16.  ,--;.   ^    ,  ivarri^y- 

Florus,  quoted,  i.  429.  ^*,4'  ^'    q:;[.xv/-07>H 

Flax  and  Rcfiux  of,  Jhtifm  ^i  ^p^Pn  >Jb^42t  ^^-^ ^-'^ 
Folard,  ChcviJw,:his(Sai^'ra^  .h3!oap  P'jrcfo^aH 

Fohlafne^ia,  quoted,  ir.4r»tf  ^  i'i^^t^'.t -^^^ '^t:^*' ''^^tt 
FoNTiNELLB,  Ccnfurc  of^sf  a^flfe^  VJi^Jf  ^-bboO  .^.-f^^H 

<.     i'.T  ^'    Fob, 
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French  Man  of  lylerif,  ii.  400,401.      *^^^   —-^^^"^^^-^Sa 
— — ^  Their  ^A"  Queflion  with  Regard  to  a  Strang,  ^*  il^ 
Fregoti  incf  Adorni,  Parties  of  Genoa,  i-  J^         -  '      _      ^?^ 
Frugality,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii  508-     1'     -    'v./';'^-'cf.^-". 


Gamefters  and  Sailors,  why  fupcrftitious,  ir.  4l<« 
Gaul,  Number  of  its  Inh^Wmiw,  i.  aSz. 
G^V  Mr#^epiote<i^^.  341.    '  -         - 
General  Rules,  their  Jnflucnpe,/  ji;  265,  27c.     ^ 
Genoa,  it*  ^ov«Piixhentaiid-Bank,-i.  25. 
Getes  immortal,  their  Faiths  "•  447- 
Golden  Age  not  (ufccpohfe  bf  ^lifBce,  ii.  255; 
Good  Senle,  how  far16flefntial  W  Taite,  i;  26S.        - 
Gorgias  Leontinus,  his  Eloguepce,  i  115* 
Greece,  its  Adve^eagcs' fnHint^ Situation,  i;  I3;. 

iti  whole  mHitary  Force,  i.  466. 

-^Nttinbersof  itsliihjJatents,  i86.  ' 

GrotitJsqboted^B.  37^.        "    -  -•'. 

Guelf,  and  Ghibelline  Parties,  i.  54. 
.  GuicciARDiN  quoted,  1.' 302.  11.-200. 
GWlivu^A^iiza,  1164.  ^ 


A^-H 


..;.    ix    ;M>  !;.->!      ;■.  3-v  ;H;^  ^i,\.,    ,,u^'i   >0i;  «:^JlO ^ 

HAnover,  Houfe  of,  i.  69,  70^ 
Hardoiien,  Fere,  quoted,  1- 469, 
Harrington,  his  Oceana,  cenfured,  i.  541. 
'  quoted,  i,  4^.  »<y  >  .540. 

Heliogifelus,^  a coftic^i^,  ff.  iitjo,'   "*   *'  .-5-:^'     T  ^  A CT 
H<ftiitr\^^bf^l'ran(^^Bi^'Cliara«^  <^^^^-^    ^^ 

■^'•'  -a^S^ttglif  hfe,^^^^99i^{-   '■'■  .■^'■^g<-:ip3   .ir.:>::r  ./-^   •- 


Hfenry  the  IVth°and  VIM  of  England  thcv  Title,  i.  40I' •    '^ 
Helvetia,  its  Inhabitants,  1.483.       av>-    '     i^  -     '    ?Tw\^m 


Hereditary  Right,  how  imporitnt,.  i.:et7^  '  *"  ''     ' '^  ,n:^i^.T)^. 
Herefy,  Appellation  refercoinifiBnly'wr'^e^^fia^^of^)^^ 
Examples,  ii.  457.  »^     ^    »  ^^f>5.>tojsa  J  2i,a  .itJinD^I^ 


-<rA 
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4M 


1-^^QPe^X.^ 


-^  iSonfiftcncy  in  "his.  1  i*^"^  ;'^  ^  •' 

r---f  WH4^4^^-'^  iW  4^3*  452*  437.  445-   ^ «''-^^''^i^^ 
HIcro,  KiiTg  0?  SyracL^e,  hii  Policy,  i.  371.  ?5U  ,flolnilot 

Hirtius  quoted,  1.^^84/   ^^r^d  '^..I'.^l-"   ,ca«»v.y  bn£  2iuln9l 
Homer,  hisCharaftcr,  i.  266,  hii  MiScflil;  zU^^.^fi^-'^l*^ 


of  his  Fable,  li.  31.  Inconfiftcne^  br4i>^di)Wg3?,^tap44^^^^^ 
quoted,  ii.  430,  437.  444^ --t'  -  •^"'  ^';5:^^"<^^^  .ai.T>irff^I 
Homer  and  Hefiod,   canomii^al-ii^*^  *ft»fiW?.  iftfeJffitel^ 

Honefty  the  bcft  Policy,  ii.  jy^f  ^^  .^<  ,i!ufVi  io  fi^bi  li^^.U  ^Hlhl 
Honour,  modtou  i.  i^  *  .v;^  ^'Mit)n-  iiurii  io.^l^^v  .2fist«)l 
Hope  a»d Few  dcfcnadd^iL^jil«^>i87«i^^>om  on*Jfl^Aan£  .y^ji 

Horace  quoted,  i.  loi/iz;*  Ui*  X41t  I^2^:^«NW  <»*M 
42Z,  4^5*  4V'  ^  ^*V  289^»ilJmi,^*4«  W?pt5^^^l 
Hortenfius  de  re  frumcntaria,  qttQtedff£A4^.^  i/  ^bdKvjp  nmu^ 
tt/?//,  its  fignification  in  oH  Latin,  i.  »*?.^  »  .ui»50iii>  n^^nffiui 
Human  life, ;^encraUde««f  in; i.2t4^         ,L^ioup  JA^avul 

— Nature,  iw  dignity,,  i.  88.  <^>^ 

Humility,  its  Caufes,  ik  394^ 

Hulbandmen,  what  Proportion  .they,  bear  to  MamifaAarcrft 

i.  284.  *'       .         . 

Hutchinfon,  Mr.  quoted,  i- W3;  r\.^.:k  U^  Y 

Hyde  de  Religione  veterum  Ferferum,  qtrotca,  Jiv^foy  452,  J^ 

I.         "•  fS^  :^  f^wtB^  lo  -~ 
rJ->  ?  .b3?oiip  .tM  ,wsJ 

TANSENISTS.  their  Gen5osr1^»t-i  ''^Mfl"^^J^j!l''] 

I   Ice,  Reportt  of  it  not  crediWe  to  an  IniiiAlfhhVtfiJ'^"].^ 

Ideas,  their  Aflbciation.  lz^,z^.S^c  60.        2'  iTLf-^ 

their  Origin,  ii.  .;,  .6.  &c.    i    '.■   '  '-'»' '  *'<'  ^'1?'^ 

Idolatry,  its  Origin  from  Polytheifm,  H.  437-      '  '     '■ 

Jefuits,  their  Refinements,  ii.  2:67;  '  '  ,  '  ;i,;,i  „,a„;i 
Jews,  their  national  Charafter,  wheace,  1.^81?  .^"ft"'  •""^<?'^ 
Reafon  of  their  Infurreaion,  ii._464.^''  '^  '** 


Jewifti  Religion  and  Egypaan  refembling,  ii.  46*.      ,,  *    ^ 

Ignorance  of  Caufes  Origin  of  PolyEheilm.  ii.  +4- '"'  'f^"'. 
Immaculate  Conception,  a  popular  Opinion.  "•  44-  ;  "A  °  I 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  on  what  founded,  H.  'JS'/^H'^"^*"^ 
Jmpie^  of  popular  Religions,  .i.  ^yt,  475-^^^;:;  ^^,„ J  „„^ 
JmprefHons,  what,  II.  10.  f^,     .    v.-rT 

Impotence  and  Barrennefs,  ii.  31^. 

Inceft,  whence  its  Ci!i&te,^ii  276^  :\v/'Vi  ^',^/  l^,^atV.J 
Indepcndent6i^therr««*iiii^'^i^.  78.  J'^'^'^  -    -^   «^*f    '''"%/ 
Indians  juftly  jncredalous  with  regard  to  Ice,  o.  I25j    -  '^      , 
Jriduftryv  rts  Menfi  whence,  ii.  3^7- '''^ '      ^::';  .X    V^ ',, 
Inllruaions  to  Members,  i.  34,  JJ*'^  ^'^^      '   '-"  Jntcrcft 
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i,xN.qfDnE^iix;-j   I  j^ 

•  i.  31.  public,  iW.-  w  V;'>^o!o^riT  -in  n    'on^jhtrttoi..  .-.-.. .i 

Intcreftits  Lov«y|s, ^whcf^,^  iV'^^f  »»^<'^A  .|3|# M- ^- - 

Johnfon,  Ben,  ftif  Cl^aiia;er,  i;:,45li.i  ^n,  -.  |r  iogri.I  .. 
lonians  and  Dorians,  Tribes  of  Greeks,  i^»^?t  .bo^r  v 

jQj%^.(^ie£,g«|$>JOT^  ,f;.,;;  z^.".  ^,,-t  ,.-s 

fpHicratfcs,  a  Saying  of  his,  li.  337j»|^    -if    ->.      !?    --){{/' 

Ireland,  faftious,  i.  441.             .                                      ..  ,   ; 

Irifh,  Adr  idea  of  Merit,  ii.  ^^p  ;     ;    ,    '    I  ^^-.^  -      I  ^  '  f 

Italians,  Caufe  of  their  Effeminacy,  1  31031        -rc.i^rv    v.-  i 
Italy,  ancient  and  moderoi'^Nuaftcrbf  IiAtbitoi^^/4g^^^ 

uftm  quoted,  11. 46D>i484,:  .:-»  p    ^^  ^    . .^  -  »  ^.,    ^  ;.  :  r/  ,  i^ 
uftinian  quoted,  i,  ij$^          f  .'v\  a  ,       ;.c  rrftj*  ii 

uvBNAL  quoted,   1.    14U  :t37,  4«^  4t7^^485--  fi.  ^24^^ 
.470- '  .^'^^    ^    -,-,. /u  p;.    ..:,^,. ;/   .    ; 


T  ^WRJRIUS  qooted.J,4^   :    l*     ^    '^^  ^  '  .  ^:,  ^l^ 

X^  Laws  bf  the  twelve  tables,  1  129. 

Laws  of  Juftice,  whence  derived,  ii.  259. 

—  of  Nature,  ii,  273. 

Law,  Mr.  quoted,  i.  3S6.  / 

Louis  XIV.  Numbers  of  his^^^es,  i  3oa#     .  -,  ^ .  .       /  ,  wn 

Liberty,  civil,  its  Adv^Htag^,  i.  97,  98,  |«:.;^.»y,  ,28,  iit<^ 
Liberty  of  the  Prefs,  why  peculiar  to  Great  flrijain,  i,  g,.Io;: 


777 :"T ^^  Advanta^s„  i.  1 2,  1 3.  :,u 

Lipfius,  Juftus,  quoted,  i.  426,^490^  v  .    , .       .         :,.:*' 

LivY,  a  iincerc  Religiopifti  ii.46«,  quoted*  i.t/2a,.f4,  2341,: 

286,  356,  3yp,  434^4>«»:44''V  44^,  4^8.    ii;r389,r478..  ' 
We,  Mr.  qupted,^,  101,5,0,     ii.  21,  67,75,  85,  ^z... 
LoNGiNUsQUotecj,  kii^orii^.     ii.  j24,43K^^^^    ^     ^      :,i 
Louveftem  Party  in  H9ll4nd..M4.  ,:     .  ,  . 

Love  and  Hatred,  whence  derived,  ii.  307.       ^  .,  ,  ,,1 

Lucan  quoted,  i.  429.  .         .    ;  ] 

Luci AN  quoted,  i.   ,99,  202^43^,  4^,  490;    Li34^'i4L 

150,  312,  402,  430,432,4^^473,474-  ^  ^^i 

Lucretius,   h,s  Charader,  i.   219,   footed,  44,.     ii.  ,^,. 

Luxury    Its  different  Senfes.i,  297.  its  Adv^Mitog^  ^9,^^00; 
Jts  Diiad vantages,  307,  308.  t—st-  -y:r,  ^— r 

Luxurious 
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Luxariom  Ages  noft  happy,  i.  299^,  500,  moft  virtvoof,  ibkl. 
Lysias,  GeDias  of  his  Eloquence,  i.  1 20*  quoted,  4394  4^^ 
449»45S»45^t46i»464*    ".408- 

M. 

MACHIAVEL,   his  Rcfleaipn  on  ChriAianity,   ii.  45J, 
quoted,  i.  22,  23,. 97,  275^  ,54U    iL  307,  4.55, 
ins  their  Faith,  ii.  446. 
Malikt,  Monfieur,  his  Account  of  E^pt,  quoted,  u  429,  480^ 
MalebniDche,  quoted,  u.  8;,  264* 
Malice»  whence  it  it  derived,  ii.  208. 
Mandeville,  Dr.  <^uoted,  i.  309. 
Mjuoilius  qnoted»  11.430.  ^ 

Marce11inu8»  Ainmianns,  quoted,  1.  472. 
Mahtial  quoted,  L  422, 428,  485.    ii.  4104 
M»y,  Virgin^  became  n  Deity  among  the  Catholics,  ii.  444. 
llaffiicret,  aodent,  enumerated  from  Diodorus  Sictdns,  i.  441  ^ 
Mathematics,  their  Foundadon,  ii.  177.  their  Advantages,  ^i^ 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  his  Saying,  ii.  336. 
Mdoo,  Monfieur,  quotea,  i.  284.  317. 
Memory,  its  Merit,  whence  derived,  ii.  31 1« 
Menanaer,  quoted,  i.  22^.    .         ^ 
Merit,  perfonal,  how  the  Obje£l  of  Pride,  ii.  19$^. 
— —  oelineated,  341,  342,  &d.  , 

Metaphyfics,  what,  ii.  7,  8. 
Milton,  the  Unity  of  his  FaUe,  ii.  31. 
Mine,  Thine,  ii»  261. 
Miracles,  tin  what  tlieir  Evidence.is  founded,  ii.  123, 1241 

■  defincid,  it.  1 28.  one  mentioned  by  De  Reese,  138^ 
Mixture  of  Affections,  ii.  1 90. 

Modefiy,  whence  its  Merit,  ii.  3354 

Moliere,  i.  153. 

Molinifts,  their  Genius,  1.81.     ii.  14^. 

Monarchy,  eledive,  hereditary,  which  preferable,  i«  19. 

Monarchy,  and  Republic,  their  Advantages  and  Difadvantages^ 

with  Regard  to  the  Ari5>  i.  136,  137, 138. 
Money,  its  contluued  Encreafe  advantageous,  i.  315,  ^i6t 

■  itsDiiFufion  advantagcoui,  i.  319,  320. 
Montaigne  quoted,  ii.  336* 

Montesquieu  quoted,  i.  212,  413,487.     iL  264. 
Monumentum  Ancyrianum  quoted,  i.  470ir 
Morals,  their  Standard,  i.  254. 

f not  fluftdating,  ii.  404,  405. 

Morality  hurt  by  popular  Religions,  ii.  477,  47S,  479, 
Mond  Caufes,  have  chief  Influence  en  PopulouUiefr,  t.  419. 

Motte^ 
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Motte,  Monfenr  In*  qaot^d/  i.  85* 
Mufcovites,  their  Mann^rs^  i.  148. 

N. 

NATURE,   State  of,   defcribcd,    11.  2J5,   imaginary, 
i.  209. 
Natural,  in  what  Senfe  Jaftice  natoral,  ii.  $y6. 
Navigation,  ancient,  how  iqiperfeit,  i.  450. 
Necessity,  its  definition,  1^93,  io8. 
Negroes,  their  Charader,  i.  234. 
Nepos,  Cornelius,  quoted,  i.  422. 
Neri,  and  Bianchi,  Parties  in  Florence,  !•  55. 
Newton,  Sir  Ifaac,  his  Rule  of  philofophjzin^  ii.  471. 
Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  Arians,  and  fincere,  li.  470. 
I>^ichol^,  Saint,  became  a  Deity  among  the  Mufcovites,  ii. 

444* 
Nifus,  or  flrong  Endeavour,  npt  the  Origin  of  the  Idea  of 

power,  ii.  78. 
Northern  Nations,  their  Swarms,  no  Proof  of  Populoufnefs, 

1.481, 
Numatianus,   Claudius  Rutilius,   his  Contempt  of  the  Jewiih, 

Md  confequently  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  ii.  464, 


OBEDIENCE,  paffiv^,  1.  513,  514,  jjc. 
Obh'gadon,  interefted,  to  Virtue,  ii.  352,  353. 
Olympiodorus  quoted,  i.  470. 
Opinion,  the  real  Foundation  of  Government,  i.  31. 
Optimates  and  Populares,  Parties  of  Rome,  i.  62. 
Pr^ge.  family  of,  their  Partisans,  i.  64. 
Oratoribus,  Dialog,  de,  quoted,  i.  236. 
Oftracifm  of  Athens,  Petdifm  of  Syracufe,  i.  368* 
Oyid  quoted,  i.  4,  126,  141,  417,  478,  480.    ii.  430,  433, 
477- 


P. 

PAINTERS,  modem,  unhappy  in  their  Subje^ls,  i.  252. 
Paper  Credit  and  Banks,  whether  advantageous,  u  313, 

Paris,  L'Abbe  de,  his  Miracles,  ii.  139,  140. 
Parliament,  how  far  it  fhould  be  independent,  i.  38,  39,  &c. 
Parncl,  Dr.  quoted,  i.  21  c. 
Vol.  II.  Kk  Partic« 
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Parties  in  ^ncral,  i.  51,  peHbnal,  53,  real,  55,  56. 

i of  Great  Britain,  L  61,  62,  63. 

Pafcal,  his  Charader,  ii.  41 2,  413,  quoted,  141. 

Pafllons,  their  Kinds,  ii.  185.  their  Objeds  and  Cau(es,  191, 

192. 
Paterculus  qnQted,j«  356,  456,  484. 
Pathetic  and  Sublime,  ii.  331. 
Patru,  his  Charafter,  i.  117. 
Paufanias,  quoted,  i-  465. 
Pay,   Proportion  between   Officers  and   Soldiers  antiently,  i. 

433* 
Pericles,  his  Eloquence,  i.  221. 

Peripatetics,  their  Mediums,  ii.  303. 

Perfccution,  whence  derived,  i.  57,  58.  naturally  attends  the 

Principle  of  Unity  of  God,  ii.  449.  ' 
Perfia,  antient,  whether  poflefled  of  an*  Ariftocracy,  i.  22. 
Perfonify,  to,  natural,  and  the  Origin  of  Poly theifin,ii.  425. 
Petrarch  quoted,  i.  277. 
Pet  R  ONI  us  quoted,  i.  422,  478.     ii.  406. 
Phaedrus  quoted,  i.  144.     ii.  275. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  his  Character  in  Demofthenes,  ii.  326.  >    ' 
■    ■  his  Occupation  in  the  infernal  Regions^ 

i.  199. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  i.  104. 
Philofophy   the  two  Kinds  of  it,  the  obvious  and  abfbufc, 

ii.  3. 
PhyficalCaufes,  their  fmall  Influence  on  Populoufhefs,  1.412, 

413- 
Pindar,  his  Scholiafl  quoted,  i.  462. 

Plato  quoted,  i.  98,  383,  458,  465,  511.     li.  256,  275,  391, 

404,  434,  469. 
Platonift,  1.  175. 
Plautus  quoted,  ii.  460. 
Pliny  the  Elder  quoted,  1.  58,  148,  249,  325,  356,  427,  435, 

469,  472.  473,  475,  485.     ii.  421,  423,  450,  465. 

— A  Pailage  of  bis  examined,  i.  469. 

Pliny  the  Youngel*,  his  Houfe,  i.  468,  quoted,  i.  148,  339. 

ii.  435. 
Plutarch  quoted,  1.   142,   145,   197,  198,  202,  230,  240, 

315,  341,383,403,404,417,  424,  428,  430,  431,  435, 

438,  441,447,456,  457,  458,  462,465,  484,488,  489, 

— ii.  242,  275,  296^  324,  404,  435,  451,  455,  474. 
■'■  A  PaiTage  of  his  examined,  i.  487. 

Polltenefs,  whence  its  Merit,  ii.  333. 
Politics,  a  Science,  i.  15,  16,  &c. 
Politick  Cuiloms  of  Antiencs  and  Moderns  compared,  i-  43W 

432. 

Pollia 
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Pollia  and  Papiria,  Roman  Tribes,  their  animofity,  !•  53. 
PoLYBius  quoted,  i.  21,41,  142,  287,  324,  355,  369*  37 ^» 

433, 438,  455,  462,  464,  465,  475,  479,  480,  488,  408.— 

ii.  284,  310,  387,  390. 
Po1ygamy«  its  Difadvantages,  i.  205. 

Polytheifm,  the  primitive  Religion,  ii.  416.    Its  Origin,  421. 
Pompey,  his  Superftition,  ii.  464. 
Pope,  Mr.  his  Charader,  i.  219,  quoted,  15,  86,  197^  214^ 

5  55- 
Power,  what  its  idea,  ii.  73,  89. 

Pradicc,  how  ufeful  to  Taftc,  i.  264. 

Prejudice,  how  hurtful  to  Tafte,  i.  266.  . 

Prefbyterians,  their  Character,  i.  64,  78. 

Prefence,  real,  ii.  459. 

Preffing  Seamen,  i.  408, 

Prieft,  his  Charader,  i.  225. 

Priefts,  their  Origin,  i.  77. 

Prior,  Mr.  quoted,  i.  157. 

Pride,  whence  it  arifes,  ii.  194. 

Probability,  what,  ii.  6j,  125. 

Promiie,  what  and  whence  its  Obligation,  i.  494. 

—  not  the  Origin  of  Government,  ibid. 

Proof,  what,  ii.  67,  125. 

Property,  its  Equality  impra£Ucable,  ii.  260,  defined,  264. 

■  why  the  tJource  of  Pride,  ii.  201. 

Proteftant  Succeffion  its  Advantages  and  Difadvantages,  i.  527^ 

Providence,  particular,  on  what  founded,  ii.  158. 

Provinces,  under  what  Government  mod  oppreiTed,  i.  19. 

Pyrrhus,  his  Saying  of  the  Romans,  i.  303. 


o 


^UAKERS,  their  Charafter,  i.  78,  79. 
QuindUlian  quoted,  i.  1 10,  113^  221.     ii.  294,  337, 468. 


RACINE,  his  Charafter,  i.  219,  quoted,  276.    ii.  141. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  quoted,  i.  530. 
Ramfay,  Chevalier,  quoted,  ii.  475. 
Reafon,  when  it  influences  Adlion,  only  a  cooler  Paflion,  ii. 

214. 
-  how  far  the  Source  of  Morals,  ii,  226. 

Reaibn  and  Tafte,  their  Boundaries,  ii.  268. 
Reafon  more  precarious  than  Tafte,  i,  270. 
Reafons  of  State,  ii,  274. 

Kk  2  Refinement 
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Refinement  in  wbat  Refpefi  ttfefhl,  L  w. 
Renard,  his  Voyage  to  Lapland,  qaoted,  ii.  4jo« 
Rehtlons  of  Ideasj  one  Obj^£b  of  R<pa(bn,  H.  53. 
Religion,  two  principal  Queftions  with  Regtrd  to  ft,  11.  41  j.' 

its  firft  Principles,  not  primary  hot  fecondaiy,  ii.  417. 
Refemblance,  a  Source  of  AfTodation^  ii.  24,604 
Retz,  Cardinal  de,  quoted,  i.  46, 117,  549.     ii.  137. 
Revolution,  in  1688,  no  Coi^tra^  or  t'romi^  i*  497. 
Rhamadan  -of  the  Turks,  ii.  479. 
Rhodes,  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  i:  463. 
Riches,  why  the  Objed  of  Pride  or  ffteenii  ii.  199,316. 
Rochefoucault  quoted,^  ii.  21 9i  383. 
Rome,  i.  53*  100,  103,472. 
Rome,  antient,  its  Size  and  Number  of  Infaafaitafats,  i.  4679 

468. 
■  Name  of  its  tutelar  Deity  concealed,  iL  450. 

Romans,  when  moft  corrupt,    i.  25^  antiently  Pyratte,  ±87* 

their  Government  under  the  Empire  not  bordieirbmey  312. 
Roman  Empirr,  whether  advantageous^  u  486. 
Roundhead  Party,  i.  65. 
Roufleau,  quoted*  i*  140, 
Rowe,  Mr.  his  Tragedy  cenfured,  ^251. 


SADDER  contains  little  Morality^  iL  477; 
Sallee,  Prince  of,  his  Saying  of  De  Ruyter,  ii.  460. 
SALLust  quoted,  L  103,  141,  304,  440,  470.    ii.  315,386, 

470,  481. 
Saint  Evremond's  Chara£ler  of  Turenne,  ii.  307. 

quoted,  ii.  323. 

Sannazarius,  Cenfure  of  his  Paitorals,  ii.  291. 

Scapulaire,  what,  ii.  446. 

Scepticism,  ii.  33,  ^o,  exceffive,  167,  &c.  moderate,  168. 

with  regard  to  the  Senfes,  169,  with  Regard  to  Rcafon,  174, 

Religious,  486. 
Sceptic,  the,  i.  181. 
Sciences,  their Diviiion,  ii.  182. 
SchoJaltic  Religion,  its  ufual  Abfui-dity,  ii.  455. 
Scriptures,  holy,  quoted,  H.  250,  389. 
Scriptural  and  traditional  Religions  compared,  ii.  466. 
Selfifh  and  fecial  not  oppoffte,  ii.  355. 
Self-Love  not  the  Foundation  of  moral  Sentiment,  ii.  345. 
Seneca  quoted,  i.  418,  422,  426,  430.   ii.  240,  391,  410, 

431,  470. 
Seneca  the  Elder  quoted,  i.  428. 
Sermons,  Englifh  and  French,  their  Chara^r,  i.  116. 

Sentiment, 
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SaitimeAt^  how  {ar  the  Source  of  Morals,  ii.  226^  360. 
Sbxtus  Empiricus  quoted,  i.  430.     ii.  245*    zy^f  434^ 

47'- 
Shaftfbury,  Lord,  quoted,  i*  99,  146,  202,  40;. 

Shakeipeare,  his  Artifice  in  Othello,  i.  248.    quoted,  ii,  322. 

Simplicity  in  Writing,  i.  217. 

Skvery  prejudicial  to  Po^uloufnefs,  i.  419. 

■  '  to  Humanity,  i.  417. 

Sneezing,  God  of,  ii.  423. 

Socrates,  his  Charadier,  ii.  32$. 

Soil,  very  fertile,  no  Advantage,  i.  295. 

Soldier,  his  Charader,  i.  224. 

Soldiers,  what  Proportion  they  commonly  bear  to  the  P^pl^ 

i.  28c. 

Sophocles,  his  Chai-a^er,  i,  219. 

Spain,  antient  and  modem,  its  Inhabitants,  i.  484. 

Spaniard,  his  Politefiefs,  ii.  334. 

Spartia,   its  Policy,   i.   285.      Number    of    it4    Inhabitants, 

4^5* 
Spartian  quoted,  i.  470.    ii.  464; 

Spencer  quoted,  i.  500.   ii.  327. 

Sportula,  their  bad  tendency,  i.  485. 

Stanyan,  quoted,  i.  356. 

States  finall,  their  Advantage,  L  432. 

Stoic,  the,  i.  16^. 

Stoics,  their  Idea  of  Providenjpe,  ii.  113* 

'  their  Superftitioh,  ii.  468. 
STRAjfto  quoted,  i.  228,  383,  421,  423,  426,  454,  457,  458, 
467,  472,  476,  479,  480,  482,  484,  486,  488.    ii.  428, 

453-       . 
Stuart  Family,  whether  their  Succeflion  ought  to  have  been  re* 

talned,  i.  527,  whether  reftored,  538. 
Subjects  particular  fuit  not  with  Refinement,  i.  282. 
Suetonius  quoted,  i.  21,    58,    417,   421,   468,  471,   473, 

485.    ii.  137,  398,  432,^453,  461,  365. 
Suidas  quoted,  i.  221,  487. 
Superftition  defined,  1.76,  77,  &c. 
Swift,  Dr.  quoted,  i.  343,  358,  446.    ii.  306. 
Sj(x:ophant,  its  original  Senfe,  i.  341. 
Sympathy,  the  great  Source  of  moral  Sentimetit   j5,  2909 

323- 
Syracufe,  its  Extent  and  Number  of  Inhabitants,  u  464. 


T. 

npACITUS.    fomewhat   fuperftitious,    though   profane^ 
*     ii.  46^.  quoted,  i,  10,  21,  64,  128,  145,  312,  398,  421, 

425* 
6 
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4*5»  430»  435*  437»  468>  48«»  488/ S^*-    "•  ^37*  3M» 

326,  440,  461,  467. 
Ta 8 so  quoted,  i.  io«»  160. 
Tafle,  itt  Sttndard,  i.  253. 
Taxes,  when  hurtful,  i.  377,  378. 
Temple,  SirWiU.  i.  101,238,  378. 
Tendency  of  Adions,  not  their  accidental  Confequences,  rt» 

garded  in  Morals,  ii.  zgj. 
Terence,  hisCharader,  1.221,  quoted,  145,  273. 
Tertullian  quoted,  i  486. 
Thebes,  Number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  463. 
Thcifm,  its  Origin  from  Polytheifm,  ii.  440. 
Thcifm  and  Polytheifm  compared,  ii.  449. 
Theocritus,  i.  45c. 

Thinkers,  abftruie,  how  ufeful,  i.  2^1,   fliallow,  ibid. 
Thucy DiDES,  the  firft  Hiftorian,  i.  454. 
— quoted,  i.   23,    200,    285,  355,  368,  433, 

434,  440,  449,  454,  459»  460*  4^h  466.    ii.  327,  454. 
Timon  of  Athens,  his  AfFedion  to  Alcibiades,  ii.  296. 
Timotheus  the  Poet,  his  Hymn  to  Diana,  ii.  473. 
Tillotfon,  his  Argument  againft  the  real  Prefence,  ii.  123. 
Toleration  naturally  attends  Polytheifm,  ii.  449. 
Tory  Party,  i.  66.  their  fpecuhtive  fyAcm,  491. 
Tot,  Monf.  du,  quoted,  1.  317. 
Tournefort,  Monf.  quoted,  i.  210,  478. 
Tragedy,  why  it  pleafes,  i.  243. 
Tranquillity  of  Mind,  whence  its  Merit,  ii.  327. 
Treafures,  their  Eficfts,  i  350. 
Turkifh  Government,  1.382, 
Tyrannicide,  why  blameable,  ii.  24^. 
Tyrants  antient,  their  Cruelty,  1.441, 

U. 

UNITY  of  aaion,  what,  ii.  26. 
Uftariz,  Geronimo  de,  quoted,  L415. 
Ufurpation,  what,  u  498. 

Utility,  a  Source  of  Approbation,  ii.  244,  why,  281. 
Utility  to  others,  ii.  233,  toOurfelves,  381, 


VALERIUS  Maximus  quoted,  i.  468, 
Vanity,  allies  eafily  to  Virtue,  i.  96,  why  blamed,  ii.  338. 
Varro  quoted,  i.  421,  427,  428,  479,  485,  463. 
Vauban  quoted,  i.  348. 

Vega, 
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Vega,  Garcillaflb  de  la,  quoted,  i.  337. 

Verna,  its  Senfe  and  Inferences  from  ic,  L  i^i. 

Verney,  Paris  de,  quoted,  i.  317. 

Vefpafian,  his  Miracle,  ii.  137. 

Vidor,  Aurelius,  quoted,  i.  470. 

Viftor,  Publius,  quoted,  i.  465,  470, 

Virgil,  his  Charafter,  i.  219,  quoted,  144,  484,  ii.  240,  31?. 

Virtue  and  Vice  defined,  ii.  229. 

Vis  inertias,  ii.  84. 

Vitellius,  his  Meannefs,  ii.  324* 

Vitruvius  quoted,  i.  467. 

Voluntary  and  involuntary,  why  made  by  the  Modems  fo  eC- 

fential  to  Morals,  ii.  391. 
Voltaire  quoted,  i.  1 1 .     ii,  28. 
Vopifcus  quoted,  i.  465,  473,  474. 
Voffius  quoted,  i.  413,  469. 


W. 

WALL  ACE,  Rev.  Mr.  his  Elogy,  i.  411. 
Waller,  his  Charader,  i.  153,  his  ftory  of  James  L  t\o* 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  Charader,  i.  30, 
Wifdom,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  310. 
Wit  or  Ingenuity,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  334. 
Whig  Party,  i.  66.   their  fpeculative  Syilem,  491. 
Wolfey,  Cardinal^  i.  145. 
Women,  timorous  and  fuperftitious,  ii.  428. 
Wonder,  the  Paffionof,  inclines  us  to  belipve  Miracles,  ii.  13  j. 

X. 

XENOPHoisr,  his  Supcrftition,  ii.  469^ 
quoted,  i.  23,  98,   105,  367,  368,  426, 

43  3>  443»  45  ^  ^^^»  46i>  464*  4^5>  4*^0-    "•  315*  399» 
^431.  45 1»  469*  473- 
Xerxes,  his  Purfuit  of  New  Plcafures,  i.  156. 


F     J     N     I     S. 
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